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CONTINUATION  OF  LEGENDARY  GREECE. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CLOSING  EVENTS  OF  LEGENDARY  GEEECE.— PERIOD 
OF  INTERMEDIATE  DARKNESS,  BEFORE  THE  DAWN 
OF  HISTORICAL  GREECE. 

SECTION  I. — RETURN  OF  THE  HERAKLEIDS  INTO  PELOPONNESUS. 

IN  one  of  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  traced  the  des- 
cending series  of  the  two  most    distinguished   Exile  and 
mythical  families  in  Peloponnesus — the  Perseids    l°™  oon- 
and  the  Pelopids.     We  have  followed  the  former   the  Hera- 
down  to  Herakles  and  his  son  Hyllus,  and  the    kieids- 
latter  down  to  Orestes  son  of  Agamemnon,  who  is  left  in 
possession  of  that  ascendency  in  the  peninsula  which  had 
procured  for  his  father  the  chief  command  in  the  Trojan 
war.     The  Herakleids  or  sons  of  Herakles,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  expelled  fugitives,  dependent  upon  foreign  aid  or 
protection:  Hyllus  had  perished  in    single    combat  with 
Echemus  of  Tegea, (connected  with  thePelopids  by  marriage 
with  Timandra  sister  of  Klytsemnestra,  *)  and  a  solemn 
compact  had  been  made,  as  the  preliminary  condition  of 
this  duel,  that  no  similar  attempt  at  an  invasion  of  the 
peninsula  should  be  undertaken  by  his  family  for  the  space 
of  100  years.     At  the  end  of  the  stipulated  period  the 
attempt  was  renewed,  and  with  complete  success;  but  its 

1    Hesiod,  Eoiai,  Fragm.  58.  p.  43,  ed.  Diintzer. 
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success  was  owing  not  so  much  to  the  valour  of  the  inva- 
ders as  to  a  powerful  body  of  new  allies.  The  Herakleids 
re-appear  as  leaders  and  companions  of  the  Dorians, — a 
Thei  re  northerly  section  of  the  Greek  name,  who  now 
appearance  first  come  into  importance, — poor  indeed  inmy- 
as  a  power-  thical  renown,  since  they  are  never  noticed  in 
alonR  with  the  Iliad,  and  only  once  casually  mentioned  in 
the  DO-  the  Odyssey,  as  a  fraction  among  the  many- 
tongued  inhabitants  of  Krete — but  destined  to 
form  one  of  the  grandand  predominant  elements  throughout 
all  the  career  of  historical  Hellas. 

The  son  of  Hyllus — Kleodseus — as  well  as  his  grandson 
Aristomachus,  were  now  dead,  and  the  lineage  of  Herakles 
was  represented  by  the  three  sons  of  the  latter — Temenus, 
Kresphontes,  and  Aristodemus.  Under  their  conduct  the 
Dorians  penetrated  into  the  peninsula.  The  mythical 
Mythical  account  traced  back  this  intimate  union  between 
account  of  the  Herakleids  and  the  Dorians  to  a  prior  war, 
ancefas"  in  which  Herakles  himself  had  rendered  inesti- 
weii  as  of  mable  aid  to  the  Dorian  king  vEgimius,  when 
tribes  "f  the  latter  was  hard  pressed  in  a  contest  with  the 
Dorians.  Lapith*.  Herakles  defeated  the  Lapithae,  and 
slew  their  king  Koronus;  in  return  for  which  vEgiinius 
assigned  to  his  deliverer  one-third  part  of  his  whole  terri- 
tory, and  adopted  Hyllus  as  his  son.  Herakles  desired  that 
the  territory  thus  made  over  might  be  held  in  reserve  until 
a  time  should  come  when  his  descendants  might  stand  in 
need  of  it;  and  that  time  did  come,  after  the  death  of  Hyllus 
(see  Chap.  V.).  Some  of  the  Herakleids  then  found  shelter 
at  Trikorythus  in  Attica,  but  the  remainder,  turning  their 
steps  towards  vEgimius,  solicited  from  him  the  allotment 
of  land  which  had  been  promised  to  their  valiant  progenitor. 
yEgimius  received  them  according  to  his  engagement  and 
assigned  to  them  the  stipulated  third  portion  of  his  terri- 
tory, i  .From  this  moment  the  Herakleids  and  Dorians  be- 

1  Diodor.  iv.  37— f>0  ;  Apollodor.  preserved,  under  the  title  AiYljiioe; ; 

ii.  7,  7;  Epliorus  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  the  authorship  being  sometimes 

•Vjj.i'iv,  Fra<_'m.  10,  oil.  Marx.  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  sometimes  to 

The  Doric  institutions  are  called  Kerkops  (Athena?,  xi.  p.  503).  The 

by  Pindar  TsOaot  Aiy.p.iv.>  Atooixoi  few  fragments  which  remain  do 

d'yth.  i.  124).  not  enable  us  to  make  out  the 

There  existed  an  ancient  epic  scheme  of  it,  inasmuch  as  they 

prieni,  now  lost,  but  cited  on  some  embrace  different  mythical  iu- 

fcw  occasions  by  authors  still  cidents  lying  very  wide  of  cacli 
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came  intimately  united  together  into  one  social  communion. 
Pamphylus  and  JDymas,  sons  of  ^Egimius,  accompanied 
Teraenus  and  his  two  brothers  in  their  invasion  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Such  is  the  mythical  incident  which  professes  to  explain 
the  origin  of  those  three  tribes  into  which  all  the  Dorian 
communities  were  usually  divided — the  Hylleis,  the  Pam- 
phyli,  and  the  Dymanes — the  first  of  the  three  including 
certain  particular  families,  such  as  that  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta,  who  bore  the  special  name  of  Herakleids.  Hyllus, 
Pamphylus,  and  Dymas  are  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the 
three  Dorian  tribes. 

Temenus  and  his   two   brothers   resolved   to  attack 
Peloponnesus,  not  by  a  land-march  along  the  Isthmus,  such 
as  that  in  which  Hyllus  had  been  previously  slain,  but  by 
sea  across  the  narrow  inlet  between  the  promon- 
tories of  !Rhium  and  Antirrhium  with  which  the   Kresphon- 
Gulf  of  Corinth  commences.     According  to  one   *£*>  an^ 
story  indeed — which  however  does  not  seem  to   mus  invade 
have  been  known  to  Herodotus — they  are  said   p;piopon- 
to  have  selected  this  line  of  march  by  the  express    across  the 
direction  of  the  Delphian  god,  who  vouchsafed   ^ul.f  of 
to  expound  to  them  an  oracle  which  had  been 
delivered  to  Hyllus  in  the  ordinary  equivocal  phraseology. 
-Both  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  and  the  .J^tolians,  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  were  favour- 
able to  the  enterprise,  and  the  former  granted  to  them  a 
port  for  building  their  ships,  from  which  memorable  circum- 
stance the  port  ever  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Nau- 
paktus.     Aristodemus  was  here  struck  with  lightning  and 
died,  leaving  twin  sons,  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles;  but  his 
remaining  brothers  continued  to  press  the  expedition  with 
alacrity. 

At  this  juncture,  an  Akarnanian  prophet  named  Kar- 
nus,  presented  himself  in  the  camp1  under  the  inspiration 

other, — 16,  the   Argonauts,    Peleus  p.  2f>3)  appear  to  me  to  go  beyond 

and    Thetis,    &c.      But     the    name  the    very     scanty    evidence    which 

which  it  bears  seems  to  imply  that  we  possess  in  their  determination 

the    war    of   jEgimius    against   the  of  this  lost  poem;  compare  Markt- 

Lapitha;,  and  the  aid  given  to  him  scheffel,    Frirfat.     Hesiod.    Fragm. 

by  HeTakles,  was  one  of  its    chief  cap.  5.  p.  150. 

topics.     Both    0.   MulliT    (History          '  Respecting  this     prophet,  coin- 

of   the    Dorians,    vol.    i.    b.  1.  c.  8)  pare       (Enomaus      ap.     Eusebium, 

and  "Welcker  (Der  Epische  Cyklus,  Praparat.  Evangel,  v.    p.  211.     Ac- 
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of  Apollo,  and  uttered  various  predictions:  lie  was  however 
so  much  suspected  of  treacherous  collusion  with 

The    pro-         ,1      -r>    i  •  j.i     j.  TT-          j*  i 

phet  Kar-  the  Jr  elopounesians,  that  Hippotes,  great  grand- 
mis  slain  by  son  ofHerakles  through  Phylas  and  Antiochus, 

slew  him.  His  death  drew  upon  the  army  the 
wrath  of  Apollo,  who  destroyed  their  vessels  and 
punished  them  with  famine.  Temenus  in  his  distress,  again 
applying  to  the  Delphian  god  for  succour  and  counsel,  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  so  much  suffering,  and 
was  directed  to  banish  Hippotes  for  ten  years,  to  offer 
expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  death  of  Karnus,  and  to  seek  as 
the  guide  of  the  army  a  man  with  three  eyes. l  On  coming 
back  to  Naupaktus,  he  met  the  ^Etolian  Oxylus  son  of 
Andi-seinon  returning  to  his  country,  after  a  temporary 
exile  in  Elis  incurred  for  homicide:  Oxylus  had  lost  one  eye, 
but  as  he  was  seated  on  a  horse,  the  man  and  the  horse 
together  made  up  the  three  eyes  required,  and  he  was 
adopted  as  the  guide  prescribed  by  the  oracle. 2  Conducted 
by  him,  theyrefittedtheir  ships,  landed  onthe  opposite  coast 
Oxylus  of  Achaia,  audmarched  to  attack  Tisameuus  son  of 
chosen  as  Orestes,  then  the  great  potentate  of  the  peninsula. 

A  decisive  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  latter 
was  vanquished  and  slain,  and  in  which  Pamphylus  and 
Dynias  also  perished.  This  battle  made  the  Dorians  so 
completely  masters  of  the  Peloponnesus,  that  they  proceeded 
to  distribute  the  territory  among  themselves.  The  fertile 
land  of  Elis  had  been  by  previous  stipulation  reserved  for 
Oxylus,  as  a  recompense  for  his  services  as  conductor:  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  three  Herakleids — Temenus,  Kres- 


cording    to   that    statement,     both  that  the   Herakleids   should   make 

Kleodanis    (here    called    Aril.rus),  "o  fresh  trial  for  100    years  :    if   it 

son  of  Hyllus,    and    Aristomachus  had  been  understood  that  they  had 

son    of  Kleodseus,    had    made    se-  given   and    then    violated    such     a 

parate  and  successive    attempts  at  plejge,  such  violation  would  pro- 

the  head  of  the  Herakleids  to  pene-  bably    have    been    adduced    to    ac- 

trate     into    Peloponnesus    through  count  for  their  failure, 

the  Isthmus:    both  had  failed    and  '  Apolleddr.  ii.  8,  3;  Pausan.  iii. 

perished,      having     misunderstood  13,  .". 

the    admonition    of    the   Delphian  -  Apollodor.  ii.  S,  3,      According 

oracle.         lEnomaus      could     have  to  the  account    of    Pausanias,    the 

known  nothing  of  the  pledge  given  beast  upon  which  Oxylus  rode  was 

by  Hyllus,  as  the  condition  of  the  a  mule  and  had  lost  one  eye  (Paus. 

single  combat  between  Hyllus  and  v.  3,  5). 
Echemus  (according  to  Herodotus), 
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phoutes,  and  the  infant  sons  of  Aristodemus —   Division  of 
should  draw  lots  for  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Messene.    the  lands 
Argos  fell  to  Temenus,  Sparta  to   the  sons  of  ^6suS01' 
Aristodemus,  and  Messene  to  Kresphontes;  the    among  the 
latter  having  secured  for  himself  this  prize,  the    luva 
most  fertile  territory  of  the  three,  by  the  fraud  of  putting 
into  the  vessel  out  of  which  the  lots  were  drawn,  a  lump 
of  clay  instead  of  a  stone,  whereby  the  lots  of  his  brothers 
were  drawn  out  while  his  own  remained  inside.     Solemn 
sacrifices  were  offered  by  each  upon  this  partition;  but  as 
they  proceeded  to  the  ceremony,  a  miraculous  sign  was 
seen  upon  the  altar  of  each  of  the  brothers — a  toad  corres- 
ponding to  Argos,  a  serpent  to  Sparta,  and  a  fox  to  Messene. 
The  prophets,  on  being  consulted,  delivered  the  import  of 
these  mysterious  indications:  the  toad,  as  an  animal  slow 
and  stationary,  was  an  evidence  that  the  possessor  of  Argos 
would  not  succeed  in  enterprises  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  city;  the  serpent  denoted  the  aggressive  and  formidable 
future  reserved  to  Sparta;  the  fox  prognosticated  a  career 
of  wile  and  deceit  to  the  Messenian. 

Such  is  the  brief  account  given  by  Apollodorus  of  the 
Return  of  the  Herakleids,  at  which  point  we   Expiana- 
pass,  as  if  touched  by  the  wand  of  a  magician,   *°ry  value 

ii  •      i  i.      i  •   i •      i  r\  rm  of  these 

trom  mythical  to  historical  Greece,  llie  story  legendary 
bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  stamp,  not  of  history,  events. 
but  of  legend — abridged  from  one  or  more  of  the  genealo- 
gical poets, l  and  presenting  such  an  account  as  they  thought 
satisfactory,  of  the  first  formation  of  the  great  Dorian 
establishments  in  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  of  the  semi- 
^Etolian  Elis.  Its  incidents  are  so  conceived  as  to  have 
an  explanatory  bearing  on  Dorian  institutions — upon  the 
triple  division  of  tribes,  characteristic  of  the  Dorians — upon 
the  origin  of  the  great  festival  of  the  Karneia  at  Sparta 
and  other  Dorian  cities,  alleged  to  be  celebrated  in  ex- 
piation of  the  murder  of  Ivarnus — upon  the  different  temper 
and  character  of  the  Dorian  states  among  themselves — 

1     Herodotus     observes,     in    re-  any    of    the     poets,— Agixsoaiixovtoi 

ference   to  the    Lacedaemonian  ac-  yap,        6(j.o/.  oysovrs?       ouoevt 

count   of  their    first    two  kings  in  HOITJT^,      Xeyoyaiv      OUTOV      'Api3- 

FeloponnOsus     (Eurystheiies     and  -otr^vi     .  .  .    ^siXs'JovTa     dyaystv 

Prokles,  the  twin    sons    of  Aristo-  asia;    is   TauTfjv  TJ]V  yiupT]v    -r^i  -i-j-i 

dSmus),    that   the    Lacedaemonians  sxrsaTai,  <i).X'  o>j   TO'J;  'Apisto8^(AO'J 

gave  a  story  not  in  harmony  u-ith  rcdoa;  (Herodot.  vi.  52). 
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upon  the  early  alliance  of  the  Dorians  with  Elis,  which 
contributed  to  give  ascendency  and  vogue  to  the  Olympic 
games — upon  the  reverential  dependence  of  Dorians  to- 
wards the  Delphian  oracle — and  lastly  upon  the  etymology 
of  the  name  Naupaktus.  If  we  possessed  the  narrative  more 
in  detail,  we  should  probably  find  many  more  examples  of 
colouring  of  the  legendary  past  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  historical  present. 

Above  all,  this  legend  makes  out  in  favour  of  the 
Dorians  and  their  kings  a  mythical  title  to  their  Pelo- 
ponnesian  establishments;  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Messene  are 
presented  as  rightfully  belonging,  and  restored  by  just 
retribution,  to  the  children  of  Herakles.  It  was  to  them 
that  Zeus  had  specially  given  the  territory  of  Sparta:  the 
Dorians  came  in  as  their  subjects  and  auxiliaries. l  Plato 
Mythical  gives  a  very  different  version  of  the  legend,  but 
title  of  the  we  fin(j  that  he  too  turns  the  story  in  such  a 

Dorians  to  ••       -,  n    •  c     •    n  ,  ,-. 

Peiopouns-  manner  as  to  embody  a  claim  of  right  on  the 
sus-  part  of  the  conquerors.  According  to  him,  the 

Achaeans  who  returned  from  the  capture  of  Troy,  found 
among  their  fellow-citizens  at  home — the  race  which  had 
grown  up  during  their  absence — an  aversion  to  re-admit 
them:  after  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  make  good  their  rights, 
they  were  at  last  expelled,  but  not  without  much  contest 
and  bloodshed.  A  leader  named  Dorieus  collected  all  these 
exiles  into  one  body,  and  from  him  they  received  the  name 
of  Dorians  instead  of  Achaeans;  then  marching  back  under 
the  conduct  of  the  Herakleids  into  Peloponnesus  they  re- 
Piato  covered  by  force  the  possessions  from  which 

makes  out  they  had  been  shut  out,  and  constituted  the 
tit1effforn*  three  Dorian  establishments -under  the  separate 
the  same  Herakleid  brothers,  at  Argos,  Sparta,  and 
purpose.  Hessene.  These  three  fraternal  dynasties  were 

1  Tyrtrcus,  Fragm. —  of  Herakles,  jointly    with  those  of 

A'JTO?  Y'io  K.p'j-i'ua-i,  xa).).t3TJ'fi-;VJ  .Sigimius,    at    Sparta,     Argos    and 

miji;  "H^ac,  Pylus  (I'yth.  v.  9:i). 

Zi'jt'  M^xxXeicat;  TT/<&£  SiScoxe         Isokrates  (Or.  vi.  Archidumus,  p. 

r.oXir  12°i  makes  out  a  good    title    by    a 

Oiotv    5tA5,     itpoXtKov'ti     'Epusov  different  line  of  mythical  reasoning 

rvsjiOEvTi,  There    seem     to    have     been     also 

Euptlav  fUXoro;  -,Trtavi   a-fixo-  stories,    containing   mythical    rea- 

niioi.  sons   wliy    the  Herakleids  did  not 

In  a  similar  manner  Pindar  says  acquire      possession     of     Arcadia 

that   Apollo  had  planted    the  sons  (Polysen.  i.  7). 
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founded  upon  a  scheme  of  intimate  union  and  sworn  alli- 
ance one  with  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  any 
attack  which  might  be  made  upon  them  from  Asia,1  either 
by  the  remaining  Trojans  or  by  their  allies.  Such  is  the 
story  as  Plato  believed  it;  materially  different  in  the  inci- 
dents related,  yet  analogous  in  mythical  feeling,  and 
embodying  alike  the  idea  of  a  rightful  reconquest.  More- 
over the  two  accounts  agree  in  representing  both  the  entire 
conquest  and  the  triple  division  of  Dorian  Peloponnesus 
as  begun  and  completed  in  one  and  the  same  enterprise, — 
so  as  to  constitute  one  single  event,  which  Plato  would 
probably  have  called  the  Return  of  the  Achteans,  but  which 
was  commonly  known  as  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids. 
Though  this  is  both  inadmissible  and  inconsistent  with 
other  statements  which  approach  close  to  the  historical 
times,  yet  it  bears  every  mark  of  being  the  primitive  view 
originally  presented  by  the  genealogical  poets.  The  broad 
way  in  which  the  incidents  are  grouped  together,  was  at 
once  easy  for  the  imagination  to  follow  and  impressive  to 
the  feelings. 

The  existence  of  one  legendary  account  must  never  be 
understood  as  excluding  the  probability  of  other  accounts, 
current  at  the  same  time,  but  inconsistent  with  it;  and 
many  such  there  were  as  to  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Dorians.     In  the  narrative  which  I  have 
given  from  Apollodorus,  conceived  apparently  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Dorian  feeling,  Tisamenus  is  stated  to  have  been 
slain  in  the  invasion.     But  according  to  another  narrative, 
which    seems    to    have  found  favour  with  the 
historical  Achseans  on  the  north  coast  of  Pelo-    gends  re- 
ponnesus,  Tisamenus,  though  expelled  by  the   specting 
invaders  from  his  kingdom  of  Sparta  or  Argos,   Achrcans 
was  not  slain:  he  was  allowed  to  retire  under   and 

,1  -,i  ,•  r    Tisamenus. 

agreement,  together  with  a  certain  portion  ot 
his  subjects,  and  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  south  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  then  occupied 
by  the  lonians.  As  there  were  relations,  not  only  of 
friendship,  but  of  kindred  origin,  between  lonians  and 
Aclupans  (the  eponymous  heroes  Ion  and  Achteus  pass  for 
brothers,  both  sons  of  Xuthus),  Tisamenus  solicited  from 
the  lonians  admission  for  himself  and  his  fellow-fugitives 

1  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  G— 7.  pp.  082-CS6. 
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into  their  territory.  The  leading  lonians  declining  this 
request,  under  the  apprehension  that  Tisamenus  might  be 
chosen  as  sovereign  over  the  whole,  the  latter  accomplished 
his  object  by  force.  After  a  vehement  struggle,  the  loniaus 
were  vanquished  and  put  to  flight,  and  Tisamenus  thus 
acquired  possession  of  Helike,  as  well  as  of  the  northern 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  westward  from  Sikyon;  which  coast 
continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  Achaeans,  and  received 
its  name  from  them,  throughout  all  the  historical  times. 
The  lonians  retired  to  Attica,  many  of  them  taking  part 
in  what  is  called  the  Ionic  emigration  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  followed  shortly  after.  Pausanias  indeed 
tells  us  that  Tisamenus,  having  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  lonians,  fell  in  the  engagement,1  and  did  not 
himself  live  to  occupy  the  country  of  which  his  troops 
remained  masters.  But  this  story  of  the  death  of  Tisamenus 
seems  to  arise  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Pausanias  to 
blend  together  into  one  narrative  two  discrepant  legends; 
at  least  the  historical  Achseans  in  later  times  continued  to 
regard  Tisamenus  himself  as  having  lived  and  reigned  in 
their  territory,  and  as  having  left  a  regal  dynasty  which 
lasted  down  to  Ogyges, 2  after  whom  it  was  exchanged  for 
a  popular  government.3 

The  conquest  of  Temenus,  the  eldest  of  the  three 
Herakleids,  originally  comprehended  only  Argos  and  its 
neighbourhood:  it  was  from  thence  thatTroezen,  Epidaurus, 
^Egina,  Sikyon.  and  Phlius  were  successively  occupied  by 
Dorians,  the  sons  and  son-in-law  of  Temenus — Deiphont.es, 
Occupation  Phalkes,  and  Keisus — being  the  leaders  under 
of  Argos,  whom  this  was  accomplished.4  At  Sparta  the 
iv/ess'e'nia11'1  success  of  the  Dorians  was  furthered  by  the 
i>y  the  treason  of  a  man  named  Philonomus,  who  recei- 

Donana.        vpj  ;(g  recompelise  the  neighbouring  town  and 

1  Pausan.  vii.  1—3.  note  !),  Kiifi.   Trans. 
1  Polyb.    ii.    45  ;    iv.    1.      Strabo,          3    Uiodor.    iv.    1.      The    historian 

viii.    p.  383—384.     This    Tisamenus  Ephorus    embodied    in  hU    work  a 

derives  his    name  from  the  memo-  narrative  in  considerable  detail  of 

rable    act    of  revenge    ascribed    to  this    grand    event   of    Grecian    lc- 

his  father  Orestfis.     So    in    the    le-  pencl,  — the    Keturn    of     the    Hera- 

gend  of  the  Siege  of  Thebes,  Ther-  kleids,— with    which    lie    professed 

sander,    as    one    of    the     Epigoni,  to    commence  his  consecutive  his- 

avenged  his  father  Polynikes;  the  tory  :  from  what  sources  he  borrow- 

soii  of  Thersander  was  also  called  ed  we  do  not  know. 
Tisamenus  (Herodot.  iv.  149).  Com-          *  Strabo,    viii.    p.    389.      1'ausan. 

par*    O.    Miiller,    Dorians   i.    p.  09,  ii.  <>,  2;   12,  1. 
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territory  of  Amyklae.  1  Messenia  is  said  to  have  submitted 
without  resistance  to  the  dominion  of  the  Herakleid  Kres- 
phontes,  who  established  his  residence  at  Stenyklarus:  the 
Pylian  Melanthus,  then  ruler  of  the  country  and  represen- 
tative of  the  great  mythical  lineage  of  Neleus  and  Nestor, 
withdrew  with  his  household  gods  and  with  a  portion  of 
his  subjects  to  Attica.2 

The  only  Dorian  establishment  in  the  peninsula  not 
directly  connected  with  the  triple  partition  is  Corinth, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  Dorised  somewhat  later  and 
under  another  leader,  though  still  a  Herakleid.  Hippotes 
— descendant  of  Herakles  in  the  fourth  generation,  but  not 
through  Hyllus- — had  been  guilty  (as  already  mentioned) 
of  the  murder  of  Karuus  the  prophet  at  the  camp  of 
Naupaktus,  for  which  he  had  been  banished  and  Dorians  at 
remained  in  exile  for  ten  years;  his  son  deriving  Corinth— 
the  name  of  Aletes  from  the 'long  wanderings 
endured  by  the  father.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of  Dorians, 
Aletes  attacked  Corinth:  he  pitched  his  camp  on  the  Soly- 
geian  eminence  near  the  city,  and  harassed  the  inhabitants 
with  constant  warfare  until  he  compelled  them  to  surrender. 
Even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Corinthians 
professed  to  identify  the  hill  on  which  the  camp  of  these 
assailants  had  been  placed.  The  great  mythical  dynasty 
of  the  Sisyphids  was  expelled,  and  Aletes  became  ruler  and 
(Ekist  of  the  Dorian  city;  many  of  the  inhabitants  however, 
./Eolic  or  Ionic,  departed.3 

The  settlement  of  Oxylus  and  his  JEtolians  in  Elis 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  accomplished  with  very  little 
opposition;  the  leader  professing  himself  to  be  descended 
from  ./Etolus,  who  had  been  in  a  previous  age  banished 
from  Elis  into  ^Etolia,  and  the  two  people,  Epeians  and 
yEtolians,  acknowledging  a  kindred   origin  one  with  the 
the  other.4    At  first  indeed,  according  toEpho-    o     lu 
rus,  the  Epeians  appeared  in  arms,  determined    ami  the 
to  repel  the  intruders, but  at  length  it  was  agreed   -^"liana 
on  both  sides   to  abide  the  issue  of   a  single 

1  Con6n,    Narr.  36  ;    Strabo,    viii.      155.  Conon.  Narrat.  26.     Ephor.  ap, 
p.  "i!5.  Strab.  viii.  p.  389. 

2  Strabo,    viii.    p.   359;     Con6n,  Thucydides  calls  the  ante-Dorian 
Narr.  39.  inhabitants    of    Corinth    JEolians  ; 

3  Tliucyd.  iv.  42.     Schol.  Pindar.  Conon  calls  them  lonians. 
Olymp.    xiii.    17;    and     Xem.    vii.  4  Ephorus  ap.  Strabo,  x.  p.  4U3. 
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combat.  Degmenus,  the  champion  of  the  Epeians,  confided 
in  the  long  shot,  of  his  bow  and  arrow;  but  the  JEtolian 
Pyrceehmes  came  provided  with  his  sling, — a  weapon  then 
unknown  and  recently  invented  by  the./Etolians, — the  range 
of  which  was  yet  longer  than  that  of  the  bow  of  his  enemy: 
he  thus  killed  Degmenus,  and  secured  the  victory  to  Oxylus 
and  his  followers.  According  to  one  statement  the  Epeians 
were  expelled;  according  to  another  they  fraternised  amic- 
ably with  the  new-comers.  AVhatever  may  be  the  truth 
as  to  this  matter,  it  is  certain  that  their  name  is  from  this 
moment  lost,  and  that  they  never  reappear  among  the  his- 
torical elements  of  Greece:1  we  hear  from  this  time  for- 
ward only  of  Eieians,  said  to  be  of  JEtolian  descent.2 

One  most  important  privilege  was  connected  with  the 
Rights  of  possession  of  the  Eleiau  territory  by  Oxylus, 
the  Eieians  coupled  with  his  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
intencTthe  Dorian  kings.  The  Eieians  acquired  the  ad- 
oiympic  ministration  of  the  temple  at  Olympia.  which 
the  Achaeans  are  said  to  have  possessed  before 
them;  and  in  consideration  of  this  sacred  function,  which 
subsequently  ripened  into  the  celebration  of  the  great- 
Olympic  games,  their  territory  was  solemnly  pronounced 
to  be  inviolable.  Such  was  the  statement  of  Ephorus:3 
we  find,  in  this  case  as  in  so  many  others,  that  the  return 
of  the  Herakleids  is  made  to  supply  a  legendary  basis  for 
the  historical  state  of  things  in  I3eloponnesus. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  great  Attic  tragedians,  with 
rare  exceptions,  to  select  the  subjects  of  their 

Family  of  ...r      ,,      •      ,,       ,  .  -.       J      -,  ,  , 

Temenus  composition  trom  the  heroic  or  legendary  world, 
and  Kres-  Euripides  had  composed  three  dramas,  now  lost, 

phontSs  />rr««  -^i     1   •      i  1  i 

lo-west  in  on  the  adventures  ot  lemenus  with  his  daughter 
the  series  Hvnietho  and  his  son-in-law  Deiphontes — on  the 

of  subjects      ,.   -    .n          •    n      ,  ,.  T--  i         ,  »  -i   -ir  A 

for  the         family  niisiortuues  ot  Jvrespnontes  aim  Alt-rope 

Heroic          — ancj  on  the  successful  valour  of  Archelaus  the 

son  of  Temenus  in    Macedonia,  where  he  was 

1  Strabo,  viii,  p.  35S  ;   Pausan.  v.  to  have  been  able    to  satisfy  him- 
4,  1.  One  of  the  six  towns    in  Tri-  self    either     of  the    affirmative   or 
phylia    mentioned    by     Herodotus  negative    (Hekata-u<,     Fr.    3i?,    ed. 
is      called     "Enciov     (Herodot.     iv.  Didot  ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  341). 

1491.  '   Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  ?"8. 

2  Herodot.  viii.  73;  Pausan.  v.  1,  The     tale     of    the     inhabitants    of 
2.     Hekatrrus     affirmed      that      the  Pisa,  the  territory  more  immediate- 
Epeians  were  completely  alien    to  ly    bordering   upon  Olympia,    \vas 
the  Eieians;  Strabo  does  not  seem  very  different  from  this. 
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alleged  to  have  first  begun  the  dynasty  of  the  Temenid 
kings.  Of  these  subjects  the  first  and  second  were  emi- 
nently tragical,  and  the  third,  relating  to  Archelaus,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  undertaken  by  Euripides  in  compliment 
to  his  contemporary  sovereign  and  patron,  Archelaus  king 
of  Macedonia:  we  are  even  told  that  those  exploits  which 
the  usual  version  of  the  legend  ascribed  to  Temenus,  were 
reported  in  the  drama  of  Euripides  to  have  been  performed 
by  Archelaus  his  son. '  Of  all  the  heroes,  touched  upon 
by  the  three  Attic  tragedians,  these  Dorian  Herakleids 
stand  lowest  in  the  descending  genealogical  series— one 
mark  amongst  others  that  we  are  approaching  the  ground 
of  genuine  history. 

Though  the  name  Achreans,  as  denoting  a  people,  is 
henceforward  confined  to  the  North-Peloponnesian  terri- 
tory specially  called  Achaia,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Achaea  Phthiotis,  north  of  Mount  (Eta — and  though  the 
great  Peloponnesian  states  always  seem  to  have  prided 
themselves  on  the  title  of  Dorians — yet  we  find  the  kings 
of  Sparta,  even  in  the  historical  age,  taking  pains  to  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  the  mythical  glories  of  the  Achteans, 
and  to  set  themselves  forth  as  the  representatives  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Orestes.  The  Spartan  king  Kleo-  _ 

»  „  L  -,.  i?  11        Pretence 

menes  even  went  so  tar   as  to  disavow  tormaliy    Of  the 
any  Dorian  parentage;  for  when  the  priestess   historical 
at  Athens  refused  to  permit  him  to  sacrifice  in   kings  to 
the  temple  of  Athene,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  per-   Ach^an 
emptorily  closed  to  all  Dorians,  he  replied — "I 
am  no  Dorian,  but  an  Achpean."2    Not  only  did  the  Spartan 
envoy,  before  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  connect  the  indefeasible 
title  of  his  country  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Grecian 
military  force,  with  the  ancient  name  and  lofty  prerogatives 
of  Agamemnon3- — but  in  farther  pursuance  of  the  same  feel- 
ing, the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  carried  to  Sparta  both 
the  bones  of  Orestes  from  Tegea,  and  those  of  Tisamenus 

i    Agatharchides     ap.     Photium,  Tragodien,  pp.  697,  708,  828. 

Sect.   250,    p.  133-2.     Oio'    E-JSITTIOVJ  The  Prologue    of  the    Archelaus 

x!XTYjYC/p<I>,    -u>   'Apy_i).i(;j    -EptTcOii-  seems   to   have    gone   through   the 

X&TO;  T«;  Tr,(xsvo'J  -pi;m.  whole    series   of    the    Herakleidaii 

Compare   the   Fragments     of  the  lineage,    from    -'Egyptus    and    Da- 

TrjUEviSat,     "Apy_s).ao;,     and     KpEj-  nans  downwards. 

tpovTYjc,     in     Dindorf's     edition     of  2  Herodot.  v.  72. 

Euripidgg,     with     the    illustrative  3  Herodot.  vii.  159. 
remarks   of   Weleker,    Griechischo 
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from  Helike,1  at  the  injunction  of  the  Delphian  oracle. 
There  is  also  a  story  that  Oxylus  in  Elis  was  directed  by 
the  same  oracle  to  invite  into  his  country  an  Achaean,  as 
(Ekist,  conjointly  with  himself;  and  that  he  called  in 
Agorius,  the  great-grandson  of  Orestes,  from  Helike,  with 
a  small  number  of  Achseans  who  joined  him.2  The 
Dorians  themselves,  being  singularly  poor  in  native  legends, 
endeavoured,  not  unnaturally,  to  decorate  themselves  with 
those  legendary  ornaments  which  the  Achseans  possessed  in 
abundance. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Dorian  establishments  in 
Emigra-  Peloponnesus,  several  migrations  of  the  pre-exist- 
tions  from  ing  inhabitants  are  represented  as  taking  place. 
nggu8°con-  1-  The  Epeians  of  Elis  are  either  expelled,  or 
sequent  merged  in  the  new-comers  under  Oxylus,  and 
r'orVan  oo-  l°se  their  separate  name.  2.  The  Pylians,  to- 
cupation—  getlicr  with  the  great  heroic  family  of  Xeleus 
Pyi/ans '  an<^  n^s  sou  Xestor,  who  preside  over  them,  give 
Achreans,  place  to  the  Dorian  establishment  of  Messenia. 
lns'  and  retire  to  Athens,  where  their  leader  Me- 
lanthus  becomes  king:  a  large  portion  of  them  take  part 
in  the  subsequent  Ionic  emigration.  3.  A  portion  of  the 
Achaeans,  under  Penthilus, and  other  descendants  of  Orestes, 
leave  Peloponnesus,  and  form  what  is  called  the  ^Eolic 
Emigration,  to  Lesbos,  the  Troad,  and  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium:  the  name  ALdlians,  unknown  to  Homer  and  seem- 
ingly never  applied  to  any  separate  tribe  at  all,  being  in- 
troduced to  designate  a  large  section  of  the  Hellenic  name, 
partly  in  Greece  Proper  and  partly  in  Asia.  4.  Another 
portion  of  Achseans  expel  the  lonians  from  Achaia  properly 
so  called,  in  the  north  of  Peloponnesus;  the  lonians  re- 
tiring to  Attica. 

The  Homeric  poems  describe  Achaeans,  Pylians.  and 
lonians  in  Epeians.  in  Peloponnesus,  but  take  no  notice  of 
the  nortii  louians  in  the  northern  district  of  Achaia:  on 
^Tus^-ToT  f|ie  contrary,  the  Catalogue  in  the  Iliad  dis- 
recofmised  tinctly  included  this  territory  under  the  domin- 
ijy  HOIIHT.  |ong  of  Agamemnon.  Though  the  Catalogue  of 
Homer  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  historical  document, 
fit  to  be  called  as  evidence  for  the  actual  state  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus at  any  prior  time,  it  certainly  seems  a  better 

1  Herodot.  i.  68;  Pausan.  vii.  1,3.         *  I'ausan.  v.  4,  2. 
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authority  than  the  statements  advanced  by  Herodotus  and 
others  respecting  the  occupation  of  northern  Peloponnesus 
by  the  lonians,  and  their  expulsion  from  it  by  Tisamenus. 
In  so  far  as  the  Catalogue  is  to  be  trusted,  it  negatives  the 
idea  of  lonians  at  Helike,  and  countenances  what  seems 
in  itself  a  more  natural  supposition — that  the  histo- 
rical Achaeans  in  the  north  part  of  Peloponnesus  are  a 
small  undisturbed  remnant  of  the  powerful  Achaean  po- 
pulation once  distributed  throughout  the  peninsula,  until 
it  was  broken  up  and  partially  expelled  by  the  Dori- 
ans. 

The  Homeric  legends,  unquestionably  the  oldest  which 
we  possess,  are  adapted  to  a  population  of  Achgeans,  Dana- 
ans,  and  Argeians,  seemingly  without  any  special  and  recog- 
nised names,  either  aggregate  or  divisional,  other  than 
the  name  of  each  separate  tribe  or  kingdom.  The  Post- 
Homeric  legends  are  adapted  to  a  population  classified 
quite  differently — Hellens,  distributed  into  Dorians,  lonians. 
and  ^Eolians.  If  we  knew  more  of  the  time  and  circum- 
stances in  which  these  different  legends  grew  up,  we  should 
probably  be  able  to  explain  their  discrepancy;  but  in  our 
present  ignorance  we  can  only  note  the  fact. 

Whatever  difficulty  modern  criticism  may  find  in  regard 
to  the  event  called  "The  Return  of  the  Hera-  D 
kleids,"  no  doubt   is  expressed  about   it    even   signed  by 
by  the  best  historians  of  antiquity.    Thucydides   Tiuicydides 
accepts  it  as  a  single  and  literal  event,  having   return  of 
its  assignable  date,  and  carrying  at  one  blow  the   th?]p^" 
acquisition  of  Peloponnesus.     The  date  of  it  he 
fixes  as  eighty  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy.     Whether 
he  was  the  original  determiner  of  this  epoch,  or  copied  it 
from  some  previous  author,  we  do  not  know.    It  must  have 
been  fixed  according  to  some  computation  of  generations, 
for  there  were  no   other  means  accessible — probably  by 
means  of  the  lineage  of  the  Herakleids,  which,  as  belonging 
to  the  kings  of  Sparta,  constituted  the  most  public  and 
conspicuous  thread  of  connexion  between  the  Grecian  real 
and  mythical  world,  and  measured  the  interval  between  the 
Siege  of  Troy  itself  and  the  first  recorded  Olympiad.    He- 
rakles  himself  represents  the  generation  before  the  siege, 
and  his  son  Tlepolemus  fights  in  the  besieging  army.     If 
we  suppose  the  first  generation  after  Herakles  to  com- 
mence with  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  the  fourth  generation 
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after  him  will  coincide  with  the  ninetieth  year  after 
the  same  epoch;  and  therefore,  deducting  ten  years  for  the 
duration  of  the  struggle,  it  will  coincide  witli  the  eigh- 
tieth year  after  the  capture  of  the  city; l  thirty  years  being 
reckoned  for  a  generation.  The  date  assigned  by  Tliucy- 
dides  will  thus  agree  with  the  distance  in  which  Temenus, 
Kresphontes,  and  Aristodemus  stand  removed  from  He- 
rakles.  The  interval  of  eighty  years,  between  the  capture 
of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  appears  to  have 
been  admitted  by  Apollodorus  and  Eratosthenes,  and  some 
other  professed  chronologists  of  antiquity:  but  there  were 
different  reckonings  which  also  found  more  or  less  of  sup- 
port. 

SECTION  II. — MIGHATIONOF  THESSALIANS  AND  BOEOTIANS. 

In  the  same  passage  in  which  Thucydides  speaks  of 
the  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  he  also  marks  out  the  date 
of  another  event  a  little  antecedent,  which  is  alleged  to 
have  powerfully  affected  the  condition  of  Northern  Greece. 
"Sixty  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy  (he  tells  us)  the 
Boeotians  were  driven  by  the  Thessalians  from  Arne,  and 
migrated  into  the  land  then  called  Kadmeis,  but  now 
Bceotia,  wherein  there  had  previously  dwelt  a  section  of 
their  race,  who  had  contributed  the  contingent  to  the 
Trojan  war." 

The  expulsion  here  mentioned,  of  the  Boeotians  from 
Thessalians  Arne  "by  the  Thessalians,''  has  been  construed, 
move  from  with  probability,  to  allude  to  the  immigration 
into  Thes-  of  the  Thessalians,  properly  so  called,  from  the 
saiy.  Thesprotid  in  Epirus  into  Thessaly.  That  the 

Thessalians  had  migrated  into  Thessaly  from  the  Thesprotid 
territory,  is  stated  by  Herodotus,2  though  he  says  nothing 
about  time  or  circumstances.  Antiphus  and  Pheidippus 
appear  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue  as  commander  of  the 
Grecian  contingent  from  the  islands  of  K6s  and  Karpathus, 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  Asia  Minor:  they  are  sons  of 
Thessalus,  who  is  himself  the  son  of  Herakles.  A.  legend 
ran,  that  these  two  chiefs,  in  the  dispersion  which  ensued 
after  the  victory,  had  been  driven  by  storms  into  the  Ionian 
Gulf,  and  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Epirus.  where  they  landed 

1  The  date  of  Thucydides  is  calculated,   p.z-3.  'I/.io'j  a/.(.ojiv  (i.  10). 
1  Herod,  vii.  170. 
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and  settled  at  Ephyre  in  the  Thesprotid. J  It  was  Thessalus, 
grandson  of  Pheidippus,  who  was  reported  to  have  con- 
ducted the  Thesprotians  across  the  passes  of  Pindus  into 
Thessaly,  to  have  conquered  the  fertile  central  plain  of  that 
country,  and  to  have  imposed  upon  it  his  own  name  instead 
of  its  previous  denomination  ^Eolis.2 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  legend  as  it  stands, 
the  state  of  Thessaly  during  the  historical  ages  Non-Hei- 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  Thessalians,  i«n*°  char- 
properly  so  called,  were  a  body  of  immigrant  the  Thes- 
conquerors.  They  appear  always  as  a  rude,  saiians. 
warlike,  violent,  and  uncivilised  race,  distinct  from  their 
neighbours  the  Acheeans,  the  Magnetes,  and  the  Perrhae- 
bians,  and  holding  all  the  three  in  tributary  dependence. 
These  three  tribes  stand  to  them  in  a  relation  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Perioeki  towards  Sparta,  while 
the  Penestre,  who  cultivated  their  lands,  are  almost  an  exact 
parallel  of  the  Helots.  Moreover,  the  low  level  of  taste 
and  intelligence  among  the  Thessalians,  as  well  as  certain 
points  of  their  costume,  assimilates  them  more  to  Macedo- 
nians orEpirots  than  to  Hellens.3  Their  position  in  Thes- 
saly is  in  many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  the  Spartan 
Dorians  in  Peloponnesus,  and  there  seems  good  reason  for 
concluding  that  the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  were 
originally  victorious  invaders,  though  we  cannot  pretend 
to  determine  the  time  at  which  the  invasion  took  place. 
The  great  family  of  the  Aleuads,1  and  probably  other 
Thessalian  families  besides,  were  descendants  of  Herakles, 
like  the  kings  of  Sparta. 

There  are  no  similar  historical  grounds,  in  the  case  of 
the  alleged  migration  of  the  Boeotians  from  Thessaly  to 
Bceotia,  to  justify  a  belief  in  the  main  fact  of  the  legend, 
nor  were  the  different  legendary  stories  in  harmony  one 

1  See    the    epigram    ascribed    to  2  Hcrodot.  vii.  170;  Velleius  Pa- 
Aristotle  (Antholog.  Gra?c.  t.  i.  p.  tercul.  i.2— o;  Charax,  ap.  Stephan. 
181,  t'd.  Reiske;  Velleius  Patercul.  Byz.  v.  A'jpiov  ;  Polyren.  viii.  44. 
i.  1).  There      were     several     different 

The  Scholia   on  Lycophron  (912)  statements,     however,     about    the 

give    a    story    somewhat   different  parentage  of  Thessalus  as  well  as 

Ephyrfi  is  given  as  the  old  legendary  about    the    name    of    the    country 

name    of   the    city    of  Krannon    in  (Strabo,  ix.   p.  44.'i  ;    Stephan.  Byz. 

Thessaly    (Kineas,   ap.  Schol.  Pin-  v.   A'.u.o-<ii). 

dar.  Pyth.  x.  85),  which  creates  the  3  See    K.  0.   Muller,    History   of 

confusion     with     the    Thesprotian  the  Dorians,  Introduction,  sect.  4. 

Ephyre.  "  Pindar,   Pyth.  x.   2. 
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Boeotians—  w^^  *ne  other.  While  the  Homeric  epic  recog- 
theirmigra-  nises  the  Boeotians  in  Boeotia,  but  not  in  Thes- 
ThesBaly1  salv>  Thucydides  records  a  statement  which  he 
into  had  found  of  their  migration  from  the  latter  into 

theformer.  But  in  order  to  escape  the  necessity  of 
flatly  contradicting  Homer,  he  inserts  the  parenthesis  that 
there  had  been  previously  an  outlying  fraction  of  Boeotians 
in  Boaotia  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  l  from  whom  the 
troops  who  served  with  Agamemnon  were  drawn.  Never- 
theless, the  discrepancy  with  the  Iliad,  though  less  stri- 
kingly obvious,  is  not  removed,  inasmuch  as  the  Catalogue 
is  unusually  copious  in  enumerating  the  contingents  from 
Thessaly,  without  once  mentioning  Bosotians.  Homer  dis- 
tinguishesOrchomenus  fromBoeotia,  and  he  doesnot  specially 
notice  Thebes  in  the  Catalogue:  in  other  respects  his  enu- 
meration of  'the  towns  coincides  pretty  well  with  the  ground 
historically  known  afterwards  under  the  name  of  Boeotia. 
Pausanias  gives  us  a  short  sketch  of  the  events  which 
he  supposes  to  have  intervened  in  this  section  of  Greece 
between  the  Siege  of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  Hera- 
kleids.  Peneleos,  the  leader  of  the  Boeotians  at  the  siege, 
having  been  slain  by  Eurypylus  the  son  of  Telephus,  Tisa- 
menus,  son  of  Thersander  and  grandson  of  Polynikes,  acted 
as  their  commander  both  during  the  remainder  of  the  siege 
and  after  their  return.  Autesion,  his  son  and  successor, 
became  subject  to  the  wrath  of  the  avenging  Erinnyes  of 
Laius  and  CEdipus:  the  oracle  directed  him  to  expatriate, 
and  he  joined  the  Dorians.  In  his  place  Damasiahthon,  son 
of  Opheltas  and  grandson  of  Peneleos,  became  king  /)f  the 
Bosotians  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Ptolemseus,  who  was  himself 
followed  by  Xanthus.  A  war  having  broken  out  at  that  time 
between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  Xanthus  engaged  in 
single  combat  with  Melanthus  son  of  Andropompus,  the 
champion  of  Attica,  and  perished  by  the  cunning  of  his 
opponent.  After  the  death  of  Xanthus,  the  Boeotians 
passed  from  kingship  to  popular  government.2  As  Melan- 
thus  was  of  the  lineage  of  the  Xeleids,  and  had  migrated 
from  Pylus  to  Athens  in  consequence  of  the  successful 
establishment  of  the  Dorians  in  Messenia,  the  duel  with 
Xanthus  nmst  have  been  of  course  subsequent  to  the 
Return  of  the  Herakleids. 

rs    <7>v  xai  £«  "IX.  ov  £3-p  <TS'J3<zv. 
7  Pausan.  ix.  5,  8. 
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Here  then  we  have  a  summary  of  alleged  Boeotian  his- 
tory between  the  Siege  of  Troy  and  the  Return 

f  /i       TT        i  i    •  i       •          i  •   i  j.-         •  J       Discrepant 

of  the  Herakleids,  in  which  no  mention  is  made   legends 
of  the  immigration  of  the  mass  of  Boeotians  from   »b°ut.  the 
Thessaly,  and  seemingly  no  possibility  left  of 
fitting  in  so  great  and  capital  an  incident.     The  legends 
followed  by  Pausanias  are  at  variance  with  those  adopted 
by  Thucydides,  but  they  harmonise  much  better  with  Homer. 

So  deservedly  high  is  the  authority  of  Thucydides,  that 
the  migration  here  distinctly  announcedby  him  is  commonly 
set  down  as  an  ascertained  datum,  historically  as  well  as 
chronologically.  But  on  this  occasion  it  can  be  shown 
that  he  only  followed  one  amongst  a  variety  of  discrepant 
legends,  none  of  which  there  were  any  means  of  verifying. 

Pausanias  recognised  a  migration  of  the  Boeotians  from 
Thessaly,  in  early  times  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war;1  and 
the  account  of  Ephorus,  as  given  by  Strabo,  professed  to 
record  a  series  of  changes  in  the  occupants  of  the  country: 
— first,  the  non-Hellenic  Aones  and  Temmikes,  Leleges  and 
Hyantes;  next,  the  Kadmeians,  who,  after  the  second  siege 
of  Thebes  by  the  Epigoni,  were  expelled  by  the  Thracians 
and  Pelasgians,  and  retired  into  Thessaly,  where  theyjoined 
in  communion  with  the  inhabitants  of  Arne, — the  whole 
aggregate  being  called  Boeotians.  After  the  Trojan  war, 
and  about  the  time  of  the  JGolic  emigration,  these  Boeotians 
returned  from  Thessaly  and  reconcpaered  Bceotia,  driving 
out  the  Thracians  and  Pelasgians, — the  former  retiring  to 
Parnassus,  the  latter  to  Attica.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
(he  says)  that  the  Minyae  of  Orchomenus  were  subdued,  and 
forcibly  incorporated  with  the  Boeotians.  Ephorus  seems 
to  have  followed  in  the  main  the  same  narrative  as  Thucy- 
dides, about  the  movement  of  the  Boeotians  out  of  Thessaly; 
coupling  it  however  with  several  details  current  as  expla- 
natory of  proverbs  and  customs. 2 

1  Pausan.  x.  8,  3.  wards:    he  tells   us  that   the  Bceo- 

2  Ephor.  Fragm.   30,    ed.    Marx. ;  tians     were     expelled    from    their 
Strabo,   ix.  p.  401 — 402.    The  story  country,  and  obliged  to  retire  into 
of  the   Bosotians    at  ArnS    in   Po-  Thessaly   during    the   Trojan   war, 
lysenus  (i.  12)  probably  conies  from  in  consequence    of  the  absence  of 
Ephorus.  so    many   of   their   brave    warriors 

Diodorus  (xix.  53)  gives  a  sum-  at  Troy ;  they  did  not  find  their 
mary  of  the  legendary  history  of  way  back  into  Ticeotia  until  the 
Thebes  from  Deukalion  down-  fourth  generation. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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The  only  fact  which  we  make  out,  independent  of  these 
Affi  .  legends,  is,  that  there  existed  certain  hornony- 

between  mies  and  certain  affinities  of  religious  worship, 
Bceotia  and  between  parts  of  Bceotia  and  parts  of  Thessaly, 

sa  y'  which  appear  to  indicate  a  kindred  race.  A  town 
named  Arne, l  similar  in  name  to  the  Thessalian,  was  enu- 
merated in  the  Boeotian  Catalogue  of  Homer,  and  anti- 
quaries identified  it  sometimes  with  the  historical  town 
Chaeroneia, 2  sometimes  with  Akraephium.  Moreover  there 
was  near  the  Boeotian  Koroneia  a  river  named  Kuarius  or 
Koralius,  and  a  venerable  temple  dedicated  to  the  Itoniaii 
Athene,  in  the  sacred  ground  of  which  the  Pambceotia,  or 
public  council  of  the  Boeotian  name,  was  held;  there  was 
also  a  temple  and  a  river  of  similar  denomination  in  Thes- 
saly, near  to  a  town  called  It  on  or  Itonus.3  We  may  from 
these  circumstances  presume  a  certain  ancient  kindred 
between  the  population  of  these  regions,  and  such  a  cir- 
cumstance is  sufficient  to  explain  the  generation  of  legends 
describing  migrations  backward  and  forward,  whether  true 
or  not  in  point  of  fact. 

What  is  most  important  to  remark  is,  that  the  stories 
Transition  of  Thucydides  and  Ephorus  bring  us  out  of  the 
from  mythi-  mythical  into  the  historical  Bceotia,  Orchomenus 
toricai  BOB-  is  Boeotised,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  once- 
otia-  powerful  Minyae:  there  are  no  more  Kadmeians 

1  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  "Apvi;,    makes  Itdnus    was    said    to    be    son    of 
the  Thessalian  Arne  an  0.7:01x0?  of  Amphiktyrin,    and  Boec'jtus   son    of 
the  Boeotian.  Itonus    (Pausan.    ix.    1,    1.    34,    1  : 

2  Homer,   Iliad,    ii. ;    Strabo,    ix.  compare    Steph.    Byz.    v.    BoiiDTix) 
p.  413;  Pausan.  ix.  40,  3.    Some  of  by  MelanippS.    By  another  legen- 
the    families    at    Chreroneia,    even  dary   genealogy  (probably  arising 
during  the  time  of  the  Roman  do-  after  the  name  Molw  had  obtained 
minion    in     Greece,     traced    their  footing    as    the    class-name    for   a 
origin    to    Peripoltas  the   prophet,  large  section  of  Greeks,  but  as  old 
who  was  said  to  have  accompanied  as    the    poet   As-ius,    Olympiad   30) 
Opheltas    in    his    invading    march  the    eponymous    hero  Bceutus    was 
out  of  Thessaly  (Plutarch,  Kimon,  fastened    on    to    the    great   lineage 
c.  1).  of   JKolus,    through    the    paternity 

'Strabo,  ix.  411— 4"r,  •  Homer,  of  the  god  Poseidon  either  with 

Iliad,  ii.  tiOfi ;  Hekatanis,  Fr.  338,  Melanippe  or  with  Arne.  daughter 

Didot.  of  JEolus  (Asms,  l-'ragm.  !?,  ed. 

The  Fragment  from  Alkanis  (cited  Diinlxer:  Stralxi,  vi.  p.  2' "i :  Biodor. 

by  Strabo,  but  briefly  and  with  a  v.  f>7:  Hellanikns  ap.  Scliol.  Iliad. 

mutilated  textl  serves  only  to  ii.  401).  Two  lost  plays  of  F,nri- 

identify  the  river  and  the  town.  i>idos  were  founded  on  tlie  mi;- 
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at  Thebes,  nor  Boeotians  in  Thessaly.  The  Minyge  and  the 
Kadmeians  disappear  in  the  Ionic  emigration,  which  will 
be  presently  adverted  to.  Historical  Bceotia  is  now  con- 
stituted, apparently  in  its  federative  league  under  the 
presidency  of  Thebes,  just  as  we  find  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars. 

SECTION  III. — EMIGRATIONS  FROM  GREECE  TO  ASIA  AND  THE 
ISLANDS  OF  THE  J£GEAN. 

1.  ^EoLic. — 2.  IONIC. — 3.  DORIC. 

To  complete  the  transition  of  Greece  from  its  mythical 
to  its  historical  condition,  the  secession  of  the   secession 
races  belonging  to  the  former  must  follow  upon   of  *jl? 
the  introduction  of  those  belonging  to  the  latter.   Mce^o* 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  vEolic  and   Greece. 
Ionic  migrations. 

The  presiding  chiefs  of  the  ^Eolic  emigration  are  the 
representatives  of  the  heroic  lineage  of  the  Pelopids:  those 
of  the  Ionic  emigration  belong  to  the  Neleids;  and  even  in 
what  is  called  the  Doric  emigration  to  Thera,  the  (Ekist 
Theras  is  not  a  Dorian  but  a  Kadmeian,  the  legitimate 
descendant  of  (Edipus  and  Kadmus. 

The  ^Eolic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  colonies  were  planted 
along  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  coast  of 
the  Propontis  southward  down  to  Lykia  (I  shall  in  a  future 
chapter  speak  more  exactly  of  their  boundaries);  the  vEolic 
occupying  the  northern  portion  together  with  the  islands 
of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos ;  the  Doric  occupying  the  southern- 
most, together  with  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Rhodes 
and  Kos ;  and  the  Ionic  being  planted  between  them,  com- 
prehending Chios,  Samos,  and  the  Cyclades  islands. 

1.  yEoLic  EMIGRATION. 

The  JEolic  emigration  was  conducted  by  the  Pelopids : 
the  original  story  seems  to  have  been  that  Ores- 
tes  himself  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  batch  of  migration 
colonists,  and  this  version  of  the  event  is  still    «n<ier_the 
preserved  by  Pindar  and  by  Hellanikus. l     But 

fortunes    of   Melanippe:,     and     her  dorf  s  edition,   and  the  instructive 

twin  children  l>y  Poseidon— Brcotus  comments      of     "Wrlckor,      Griecli. 

and    vl-:olus  (Hygin.   Fab.  ISil:   see.  Tra.<;i"d.  vol.  ii.  p.  840— 8-0). 

the  Fragments  of  NUXsvir-r,  ^o^r  '  Pindar,  Is" em.  xi.  43:  Hollanic. 
and  M:/-<-,i.---'  .i :  7  M.  ;!>  r  •- ;  in  Din- 
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the  more  current  narratives  represented  the  descendants  of 
Orestes  as  chiefs  of  the  expeditions  to  ^Eolis, — his  illegiti- 
mate son  Penthilus,  by  Erigone  daughter  of  -^Egisthus,1 
together  with  Echelatus  and  Gras,  the  son  and  grandson 
of  Penthilus  —  also  Kleues  and  Malaus,  descendants  of 
Agamemnon  through  another  lineage.  According  to  the 
account  given  by  Strabo,  Orestes  began  the  emigration, 
but  died  on  his  route  in  Arcadia;  his  son  Penthilus,  taking 
the  guidance  of  the  emigrants,  conducted  them  by  the  long 
land-journey  through  Boeotia  and  Thessaly  to  Thrace;2 
from  whence  Archelaus,  son  of  Penthilus,  led  them  across 
the  Hellespont,  and  settled  at  Daskyliuru  on  the  Propontis. 
Gras,  son  of  Archelaus,  crossed  over  to  Lesbos  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  island.  Kleues  and  ITalaus,  conducting 
another  body  of  Achseans,  were  longer  on  their  journey, 
and  lingered  a  considerable  time  near  ]^ount  Phrikium  in 
the  territory  of  Lokris;  ultimately  however  they  passed 
over  by  sea  to  Asia  and  took  possession  of  Kyme,  south  of 
the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  the  most  considerable  of  all  the 
JEolic  cities  on  the  continent.3  From  Lesbos  and  Kyme, 
the  other  less  considerable  JEolic  towns,  spreading  over  the 
region  of  Ida  as  well  as  the  Troad,  and  comprehending  the 
island  of  Tenedos,  are  said  to  have  derived  their  origin. 

Though  there  are  many  differences  in  the  details,  the 
accounts  agree  in  representing  these  ^Eolic  settlements  as 
formed  by  the  Achseans  expatriated  from  Laconia  under 
the  guidance  of  the  dispossessed  Pelopids.4  We  are  told 
that  in  their  journey  through  Bosotia  they  received  con- 
siderable reinforcements,  and  Strabo  adds  that  the  emi- 

Fragm.    114,    ed.  Didot.     Compare  seems  to   have  treated  of  this  de- 

Stephan.  Byz.  v.  FlEpt/Oo;.  lay    near    Mount    Plirikium    (see 

1  Kinaethon  ap.  Pausan.  ii.  18,  5.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Qptxio^).  In  another 
Penthilids    existed   in  Lesbos   du-  account    (xiii.     p.    621),     probably 
ring  the   historical  times  (Aristot.  copied  from  the  Kyniean  Ephoras, 
Polit.  v.  10,  2).  Strabo  connects  the  establishments 

2  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  of  this  colony  with   the    sequel  of 
that    the     country    called    Thrace  the    Trojan    war:    the   Pelasgians, 
here   means   the    residence    of   the  the  occupants  of  the  territory,  who 
Thracians  near  Parnassus  ;  but  the  had  been  the  allies  of  Priam,  were 
length    of    the    journey,    and    the  weakened  by  the  defeat  which  they 
number  of  years  which  it  took  up,  had  sustained,  and  unable  to  resist 
are    so    specially    marked,    that   I  the  immigrants. 

think  Thrace  in  its  usual  and  ob-  «  Velleius  Patercul.  i.  4;  com- 
vious  sense  must  be  intended.  pare  Antikleides  ap.  Athena:,  ii. 

1  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  582.  Hellanikus      c.  3;  Pausanias,  iii.  2,  1. 
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grants  started  from  Aulis,  the  port  from  whence  Aga- 
memnon departed  in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  l  He  also 
informs  us  that  they  missed  their  course  and  experienced 
many  losses  from  nautical  ignorance,  but  we  do  not  know 
to  what  particular  incidents  he  alludes. 2 

2.  IONIC  EMIGRATION. 

THE  Ionic  emigration  is  described  as  emanating  from 
and  directed  by  the  Athenians,  and  connects  itself  with  the 
previous  legendary  history  of  Athens,  which  must  there- 
fore be  here  briefly  recapitulated. 

The  great  mythical  hero  Theseus,  of  whose  military 
prowess  and  errant  exploits  we  have  spoken  in  T 

,  .,,  ,  ,      .        Ionic  emi- 

a  previous  chapter,  was  still  more  memorable  in    ^ration— 
the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  as  an  internal  political   tranches  off 

i»  TT  i  j_      i  *  ^     from  the 

reformer.  He  was  supposed  to  have  performed  legendary 
for  them  the  inestimable  service  of  transform-  1Vf1tory  of 
ing  Attica  out  of  many  states  into  one.  Each 
deme,  or  at  least  a  great  many  out  of  the  whole  number 
had  before  his  time  enjoyed  political  independence  under 
its  own  magistrates  and  assemblies,  acknowledging  only  a 
federal  union  with  the  rest  under  the  presidency  of  Athens. 
By  a  mixture  of  conciliation  and  force,  Theseus  succeeded 
in  putting  down  all  these  separate  governments  and  bring- 
ing them  to  unite  in  one  political  system  centralised  at 
Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  established  a  constitutional 
government,  retaining  for  himself  a  defined  power  as  king 
or  president,  and  distributing  the  people  into  three  classes: 
Eupatridse,  a  sort  of  sacerdotal  noblesse:  Geomori  and 
Demiurgi,  husbandmen  and  artisans.3  Having  brought 
these  important  changes  into  efficient  working,  he  com- 
memorated them  for  his  posterity  by  introducing  solemn 
and  appropriate  festivals.  In  confirmation  of  the  dominion 
of  Athens  over  the  Megarid  territory,  he  is  said  farther  to 
have  erected  a  pillar  at  the  extremity  of  the  latter  towards 
the  Isthmus,  marking  the  boundary  between  Peloponnesus 
and  Ionia. 

But  a  revolution  so  extensive  was  not  consummated 
without  creating  much  discontent.    J\Ienestheus,   Theseus 
the  rival  of  Theseus, — the  first  specimen,  as  we    and  Menes- 
are  told,  of  an  artful  demagogue, — took  advantage*1'0118' 

1  Ptrnbo.  ix.  p.  4^1.  *  Plutarch,   ThOseus,  c.  24,  25,  2G. 

2  Strain.,   i.   i>.   10. 
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of  this  feeling  to  assail  and  undermine  him.  Theseus  had 
quitted  Attica  to  accompany  and  assist  his  friend  Peiri* 
thoiis  in  his  journey  down  to  the  under-world,  in  order  to 
carry  off  the  goddess  Persephone, — or  (as  those  who  were 
critical  in  legendary  story  preferred  recounting)  in  a  jour- 
ney to  the  residence  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the  lEolossians 
in  Epirus,  to  carry  off  his  daughter.  In  this  enterprise 
Peirithoiis  perished,  while  Theseus  was  cast  into  prison, 
from  whence  he  was  only  liberated  by  the  intercession  of 
Herakles.  It  was  during  his  temporary  absence  that  the 
Tyndarids  Castor  and  Pollux  invaded  Attica  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  their  sister  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had 
at  a  former  period  taken  away  from  Sparta  and  deposited 
at  Aphidua>;  and  the  partisans  of  Menestheus  took  ad- 
vantage both  of  the  absence  of  Theseus  and  of  the  calamity 
which  his  licentiousness  had  brought  upon  the  country,  to 
ruin  his  popularity  with  the  people.  When  he  returned 
he  found  them  no  longer  disposed  to  endure  his  dominion, 
or  to  continue  to  him  the  honours  which  their  previous 
feelings  of  gratitude  had  conferred.  Having  therefore  placed 
his  sons  under  the  protection  of  Elephenor  in  Eubcea,  he 
sought  an  asylum  with  Lykomedes  prince  of  Scyros,  from 
whom  however  he  received  nothing  but  an  insidious  wel- 
come and  a  traitorous  death.  1 

Menestheus,  succeeding  to  the  honours  of  the  expatriated 
hero,  commanded  the  Athenian  troops  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
But  though  he  survived  the  capture,  he  never  returned  to 
Athens — different  stories  being  related  of  the  place  where 
he  and  his  companions  settled.  During  this  interval  the 
feelings  of  the  Athenians  having  changed,  they  restored  the 
sons  of  Theseus,  who  had  served  at  Troy  under  Elephenor 
Restoration  anc^  had  returned  unhurt,  to  the  station  and  func- 
of  the  sons  tions  of  their  father.  The  Theseids  Demo- 
"o  their*1"  Pnoonj  Oxyntas,  Apheidas,  and  Thymcetes,  had 
father's  successively  filled  this  post  for  the  space  of 
kingdom.  about  sixty  years,2  when  the  Dorian  invaders  of 
Peloponnesus  (as  has  been  before  related)  compelled  3Ie- 
lanthus  and  the  Xeleid  family  to  abandon  their  kingdom  of 
Pylus.  The  refugees  found  shelter  at  Athens,  where  a 
fortunate  adventure  soon  raised  Melanthus  to  the  throne. 
A  war  breaking  out  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians 

1  Plutarch,  Thesous,  c.  "4  —  "5.  iis--22^,    eel.    Scaliger;    Pausan.   ii, 

2  Kusebius ,     Chronic.       Can.     p.      IS,  7. 
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respecting  the  boundary  tract  of  (Enoe ,  the  Boeotian  king 
Xanthus  challenged  Thymcetes  to  single  combat:  the  latter 
declining  to  accept  it,  Melanthus  not  only  stood  forward  in 
his  place,  but  practised  a  cunning  stratagem  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  kill  his  adversary.  He  was  forthwith  chosen 
king,  Thymoetes  being  constrained  to  resign. l 

Melanthus  and  his  son  Kodrus  reigned  for  nearly  sixty 
years,  during  which  their  large  bodies  of  fugi-   They  are 
tives,  escaping  from  the  recent  invaders  through-   displaced 
out  Greece,  were  harboured  by  the  Athenians : .  ^.1g1?|s_ 
so  that  Attica  became  populous  enough  to  ex-   Melanthus 
cite  the  alarm  and  jealousy  of  the  Peloponnesian   ^A 
Dorians.     A  powerful  Dorian  force,  under  the 
command  of  Aletes  from  Corinth  and  Althpemenes  from 
Argos,  were  accordingly  despatched  to  invade  the  Athenian 
territory,  in  which  the  Delphian  oracle  promised  them  suc- 
cess, provided  they  abstained  from  injuring  the  person  of 
Kodrus.     Strict  orders  were  given  to  the  Dorian  army 
that  Kodrus  should  be  preserved  unhurt;  but  the  oracle 
had  become  known  among  the  Athenians, 2  and  the  generous 
prince  determined  to  bring  death  upon  himself  as  a  means 
of  salvation  to  his  country.     Assuming  the  disguise  of  a 
peasant,  he  intentionally  provoked  a  quarrel  with  some  of 
the  Dorian  troops,  who  slew  him  without  suspecting  his 
real  character.    No  sooner  was  this  event  known,  than  the 
Dorian    leaders,   despairing   of  success,   abandoned  their 
enterprise  and  evacuated  the  country.3     In  retiring,  how- 

1    Knhorus    ap.    Harpocration    v.  and  erroneous,   and    the  story  is  a 

'A-aTO'Jpioc: — "Ecopot;  i-i  $su-ifi<<>,  uj<;  curious  specimen  of  legend  growing 

Sia     f'ffi    urap    TUJV    opiiov    v.-i.-r^  out  of  etymology. 

Ysvo|i£vYjV,  8Tiro).3jjio'J-jT<jjv'AQr,vaia)v  2   The    orator   Lykurgus,    in   his 

rpo?  BouoTooc  u~ip  TY;C  ~.(a-i  NU).ai-  eulogium    on   Kodrus,    mentions  a 

•/uj-j  yibpaq,  Mj/.xvOoi;  6  TUJV  '  Af)r)valu>v  Delphian  citizennamedKleomantis 

3a3i).so;   Ei-/Jv,>    ->,-i    Qrfaivi    JJLO-JO-  who     secretly    communicated     the 

jo.ayd)v  a-JxTsivEv.    Compare  Strabo,  oracle  to  the  Athenians,    and   was 

ix,  p.  393.  rewarded    by    them    for    doing    so 

Ephorus   derives   the    term  ' ,\-i-  with  JIT^-IC  EM  [Tp'JTavEi(p  (Lycurg. 

TO'Joia  from   the    words    signifying  cont.  Lcocrat.  c.  20). 

a     trick     with     reference     to      the  3  Fherekydes,     Fragm.     110,     ed. 

boundaries,  and  assumes  the  name  Didot  ;  Veil.  Paterc.    i.    2  ;    Conon, 

of  this  great  Ionic  festival  to  have  Xar.  20;  Polyten.  i.  c.  18. 

been    derived    from   the   stratagem  Hellanikus  traced  the  genealogy 

of  Melanthus,  described  in   Conon  of  Kodrus,  through  ten  generations, 

(Narrat.  :;9)    and  Polya-nus    (i.    IP),  up  to  Deukalion  (Fragment  10,  ed. 

The  whole    derivation    is    fanciful  Didot). 
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ever,  they  retained  possession  of  Megara,  where  they  estab- 
lished permanent  settlers,  and  which  became  from  this  mo- 
ment Dorian, — seemingly  at  first  a  dependency  of  Corinth, 
though  it  afterwards  acquired  its  freedom  and  became  an 
autonomous  community.  1  This  memorable  act  of  devoted 
patriotism,  analogous  to  that  of  the  daughters  ofErechtheus 
at  Athens,  and  of  Menoekeus  at  Thebes,  entitled  Kodrus 
to  be  ranked  among  the  most  splendid  characters  in  Grecian 
legend. 

Kodrus  is  numbered  as  the  last  king  of  Athens:  his 
Devotion  descendants  were  styled  Archons,  but  they  held 
and  death  that  dignity  for  life — a  practice  which  prevailed 
— fn^°niore  during  a  long  course  of  years  afterwards.  Medon 
kings  at  and  Neileus,  his  two  sons,  having  quarrelled 
Athens.  about  the  succession,  the  Delphian  oracle  decided 
in  favour  of  the  former:  upon  which  the  latter,  affronted  at 
the  preference,  resolved  upon  seeking  a  new  home. 2  There 
Quarrel  of  were  at  this  moment  many  dispossessed  sections 
the  sons  of  of  Greeks,  and  an  adventitious  population  ac- 
and  r"mi-  cumulated  in  Attica,  who  were  anxious  for  settle- 
oration  of  ments  beyond  sea.  The  expeditions  which  now 
!US'  set  forth  to  cross  the  JEgean,  chiefly  under  the 
conduct  of  members  of  the  Kodrid  family,  composed  col- 
lectively the  memorable  Ionic  Emigration,  of  which  the 
lonians,  recently  expelled  from  Peloponnesus,  formed  a 
part,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  only  a  small  part;  for  we  hear 
of  many  quite  distinct  races,  some  renowned  in  legend, 
who  withdraw  from  Greece  amidst  this  assemblage  of  co- 
lonists. The  Kadmeians,  the  Minyse  of  Orchomenus,  the 
A.bantos  of  Eubrea,  the  Dryopes ;  the  Molossi,  the  Phokians, 
the  Boeotians,  the  Arcadian  Pelasgians,  and  even  the  Dori- 
ans of  Epidaurus — are  represented  as  furnishing  each  a 
Different  proportion  of  the  crews  of  these  emigrant  ves- 
races  who  sels.->  Nor  were  the  results  unworthy  of  so 
furnished  mirrhty  a  confluence  of  different  races.  Xot  only 

the  cnii-  i       /-t      i     i        •  i        i     •        i        Ti 

prants  to  the  Cyclades  islands  in  the  yLgean,  nut  the  great 
1"nla-  islands  of  Samos  and  Chios  near  the  Asiatic  coast, 

and  ten  different  cities  on  tiie  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from 

1  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  053.  means  of  this    emigration,    settle- 

2  I'ansan.  vii.  2,  1.  meats    for    so    large    a    number    of 

3  llerodot.  i.  Hfi;  Patisan.  vii.  2,  distressed  and  poor  Greeks    at  the 
.T,  4.    Isokrates  extols  his  Athenian  expense     of   Barbarians     (Or.     xii, 
ancestors  for  having   provided,  by  Panatiienaic.  p.  241). 
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Miletus  on  the  south  to  Phokaea  in  the  north,  were  founded, 
and  all  adopted  the  Ionic  name.  Athens  was  the  metro- 
polis or  mother  city  of  all  of  them:  Androklus  and  Neileus, 
the  (Ekists  of  Ephesus  and  Miletus,  and  probably  other 
(Ekists  also,  started  from  the  Prytaneium  at  Athens,  *  with 
those  solemnities,  religious  and  political,  which  usually 
marked  the  departure  of  a  swarm  of  Grecian  colonists. 

Other  mythical  families,  besides  the  heroic  lineage  of 
Neleus  and  Nestor,  as  represented  by  the  sons  of  Kodrus, 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  expedition.  Herodotus  mentions 
Lykian  chiefs,  descendants  from  Glaukus  son  of  Hippo- 
lochus,  and  Pausanias  tells  vis  of  Philotas  descendant  of 
Peneleos,  who  went  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Thebans :  both 
Glaukus  and  Peneleos  are  commemorated  in  the  Iliad. '- 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (though 
we  do  not  know  on  what  authority),  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Phokaea — which  was  the  northernmost  city  of  Ionia  on 
the -borders  of  ^Eolis,  and  one  of  the  last  founded — con- 
sisting mostly  of  Phokian  colonists  under  the  conduct  of 
the  Athenians  Philogenes  and  Daemon,  were  not  admitted 
into  the  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony  until  they  consented  to 
choose  for  themselves  chiefs  of  theKodrid  family.3  Prokles, 
the  chief  who  conducted  the  Ionic  emigrants  fromEpidau- 
rus  to  Samos,  was  said  to  be  of  the  lineage  of  Ion  son  of 
Xuthus.4 

Of  the  twelve  Ionic  states  constituting  the  Pan-Ionic 
Amphiktyony — some  of  them  among  the  greatest  cities  in 
Hellas — I  shall  say  no  more  at  present,  as  I  have  to  treat 
of  them  again  when  I  come  upon  historical  ground. 

3.  DORIC  EMIGRATIONS. 

The  yEolic  and  Ionic  emigrations  are  thus  both  pre- 
sented to  us  as  direct  consequences  of  the  event    j,01.;an 
called  the  Return  of  theHerakleids:  and  in  like    colonies  iu 
manner  the  formation  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis    A"ia' 
in  the  south-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor:  Kos,  Knidus, 
Halicarnassus  and  lihodes.  with  its  three  separate  cities, 
as  well  as  the  Dorian  establishments  in  Kivte,  Melos,  am! 
Them,  are  all  traced  more  or  less  directly  to  the  same  great 
revolution. 

1  Hermlnt.  i.  14 f, ;  vii.  f>."i  ;  viii. 
Ifi.  Vcllei.  Tuterc.  i.4.  PliorekydOi-, 
Frag.  Ill,  ed.  Didot. 
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Thera,  more  especially,  has  its  root  in  the  legendary 
world.  Its  (Ekist  was  Theras,  a  descendant  of  the  heroic 
lineage  of  (Edipus  and  Kadmus,and  maternal  uncle  of  the 
young  kings  of  Sparta,  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles,  during 
whose  minority  he  had  exercised  the  regency.  On  their 
coming  of  age  his  functions  were  at  an  end;  but  being 
unable  to  endure  a  private  station,  he  deter- 
mined to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
emigrants.  Many  came  forward  to  join  him,  and  the  expe- 
dition was  further  reinforced  by  a  body  of  interlopers, 
belonging  to  the  Minyae,  of  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
anxious  to  get  rid.  These  Minyae  had  arrived  inLaconia,  not 
long  before,  from  the  island  ofLemnos,  out  of  which  they  had 
been  expelled  by  the  Pelasgiau  fugitives  from  Attica.  They 
landed  without  asking  permission,  took  up  their  abode  and 
began  to  "light  their  fires"  on  Mount  Taygetus.  When  the 
Lacedaemonians  sent  to  ask  who  they  were  and  wherefore 
they  had  come,  the  Minyas  replied  that  they  were  sons  of 
the  Argonauts  who  had  landed  at  Lemnos,  and  that  being 
expelled  from  their  own  homes,  they  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  solicit  an  asylum  in  the  territory  of  their  fathers : 
they  asked,  withal,  to  be  admitted  to  share  both  the  lands 
and  the  honours  of  the  state.  The  Lacedaemonians  granted 
the  request,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  a  common  ancestry — 
their  own  great  heroes,  the  Tyndarids,  having  been  enrolled 
in  the  crew  of  the  Argo:  the  Minyae  were  then  introduced 
as  citizens  into  the  tribes,  received  lots  of  land,  and  began 

to  intermarry  with  the  pre-existing  families.    It 
Lecreiul  of  j.  i  i  irj.ii 

the  Minyse     was  not  long,  however,  before  they  became  mso- 

from  Lem-  lent:  they  demanded  a  share  in  the  kingdom 
(which  was  the  venerated  privilege  of  the  Hera- 
kleids),  and  so  grossly  misconducted  themselves  in  other 
ways,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  resolved  to  put  them  to 
death,  and  began  by  casting  them  into  prison.  While  the 
Minyae  were  thus  confined,  their  wives,  Spartans  by  birth 
and  many  of  them  daughters  of  the  principal  men,  solicited 
permission  to  go  in  and  see  them:  leave  being  granted,  they 
made  use  of  the  interview  to  change  clothes  with  their 
husbands,  who  thus  escaped  and  iled  again  to  Mount  Tay- 
getus. The  greater  number  of  them  quitted  Laconia,  and 
marched  to  Iriphylia  in  the  western  regions  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, from  whence  they  expelled  the  Paroreatae  and  the 
Ivaukones,  and  founded  six  towns  of  their  own,  of  which 
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Lepreum  was  the  chief.  A  certain  proportion,  however, 
by  permission  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  joined  Theras  and 
departed  with  him  to  the  island  of  Kalliste.  then  possessed 
by  Phoenician  inhabitants  who  were  descended  from  the 
kinsmen  and  companions  of  Kadmus,  and  who  had  been 
left  there  by  that  prince,  when  he  came  forth  in  search  of 
Europa,  eight  generations  preceding.  Arriving  thus  among 
men  of  kindred  lineage  with  himself,  Theras  met  with  a 
fraternal  reception,  and  the  island  derived  from  him  the 
name,  under  which  it  is  historically  known,  of  Thera. l 

Such  is  the  foundation-legend  of  Thera,  believed  both 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  by  the  Thereeans,  Minyre  in 
and  interesting  as  it  brings  before  us,  character-  Triphyiia. 
istically  as  well  as  vividly,  the  persons  and  feelings  of  the 
mythical  world, — the  Argonauts,  with  the  Tyndarids  as  their 
children.  In  Lepreum,  as  in  the  other  towns  of  Triphylia, 
the  descent  from  the  Minyae  of  old  seems  to  have  been 
believed  in  the  historical  times,  and  the  mention  of  the 
river  Minyeius  in  those  regions  by  Homer  tended  to  con- 
firm it.2  But  people  were  not  unanimous  as  to  the  legend 
by  which  that  descent  should  be  made  out;  while  some 
adopted  the  story  just  cited  from  Herodotus,  others  ima- 
gined that  Chloris,  who  had  come  from  the  Minyeian  town 
of  Orchomenus  as  the  wife  of  Neleus  to  Pylus,  had  brought 
with  her  a  body  of  her  countrymen.3 

These  Minyae  from  Lemnos  and  Imbros  appear  again 
as  portions  of  another  narrative  respecting  the  settlement 
of  the  colony  of  JMelos.  It  has  already  been  mentioned, 
that  when  the  Herakleids  and  the  Dorians  invaded  Laconia, 

1  Herodot.    iv.    145 — 149;     Valer.  mitting    this    diversity     of    stories 

3Iaxim.    iv.    c.  R;    Polyjen.   vii.  40,  (Histoire    des    Colonies    Grecques, 

who  however   gives    the    narrative  t.  iii.  ch.  7,  p.  54)  — "Apres  des  de- 

differently     by    mentioning    ''Tyr-  tails  si  clairs   et   si  positifs,   com- 

rhenians      from      Lemnos      aiding  ment  est-il   possible  que  ce  meme 

Sparta    during    the  Helotic    war:''  Strabon,     bouleversaiit     toute     la 

another  narrative  in  his  collection  chronologic,   fasse    arriver  les  3Ii- 

(viii.  71),    though  imperfectly  pre-  nyens    dans    la    Triphylie    sxTUs    la 

served,    seems    to    approach  more  conduite     de     Chloris,      mere     do 

closely  to  Herodotus.  Nestor?'' 

-  Homer,  Iliad,  xi.  721.  The   story    which   31.  Eaoul   Eo- 

3  Strabo,   viii.    p.  347.     31.  Eaoul  chette    thus    puts     asido    is    quite 

Eochette,    who  treats   the   legends  equal    in    point    of    credibility    to 

for  the  most  part    as  if   they  were  thai  which  he  accepts:    in   fact  no 

so  much  authentic  history, .is  much  nn>:-sure  of  credibility   can  be  r.p- 

displc^scd     with     btrabo     for    ad-  plied. 
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Philonomus,  an  Achaean,  treacherously  betrayed  to  them 
the  country,  for  which  he  received  as  his  recompense  the 
territory  of  Amyklae.  He  is  said  to  have  peopled  this  terri- 
tory by  introducing  detachments  of  Minyae  from  Lemnos 
and  Imbros,  who  in  the  third  generation  after  the  return 
of  the  Herakleids,  became  so  discontented  and  mutinous, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  resolved  to  send  them  out  of  the 
country  as  emigrants,  under  their  chiefs  Polis  and  Delphus. 
Migrations  Taking  the  direction  of  Krete,  they  stopped  in 
of  Dorians  their  way  to  land  a  portion  of  their  colonists  on 
to  Krete.  ^Q  is]aut[  of  Jlelos,  which  remained  throughout 
the  histoi'ical  times  a  faithful  and  attached  colony  of  Lace- 
daemon.  !  On  arriving  in  Krete,  they  are  said  to  have  settled 
at  the  town  of  Gortyn.  We  find,  moreover,  that  other 
Dorian  establishments,  either  from  Lacedaemon  or  Argos, 
were  formed  in  Krete,  and  Lyktos  in  particular  is  noticed, 
not  only  as  a  colony  of  Sparta,  but  as  distinguished  for  the 
analogy  of  its  laws  and  customs. 2  It  is  even  said  that  Krete, 
immediately  after  the  Trojan  war,  had  been  visited  by  the 
wrath  of  the  gods,  and  depopulated  by  famine  and  pesti- 
lence, and  that  in  the  third  generation  afterwards,  so  great 
was  the  influx  of  immigrants,  that  the  entire  population  of 
the  island  was  renewed  with  the  exception  of  the  Eteokre- 
tes  at  Polichnae  and  Prsesus.3 

There  were  Dorians  in  Krete  in  the  time  of  the  Odys- 
sey: Homer  mentions  different  laiiguages  and  different  races 
of  men,  Eteokretes,  Kydones,  Dorians,  Achpeans.  and  Pelas- 
gians,  as  all  co-existing  in  the  island,  which  he  describes  to 
be  populous,  and  to  contain  ninety  cities.  A  legend  given 
byAndron,  based  seemingly  upon  the  statement  of  Herodo- 
tus, that  Dorus  the  sou  of  Hellen  had  settled  in  Histiteotis. 
Story  of  ascribed  the  first  introduction  of  the  three  last 
Andron.  races  to  Tektaphus  son  of  Dorus — wlio  had  led 
forth  from  that  country  a  colony  of  Dorians,  Achseans,  and 
Pelasgians,  and  had  landed  in  Krete  during  the  reign  of  the 

1  Conon,     Xarrat.    3»j.      Compare  Ch.  xii.).    Diodorus  (v.  <-Oi,  as  well 
Plutarch,    Question.    Grrrc.    c.    21,  as  Herodotus,   mentions  generally 
•where    Tyrrhenians    from    Lemuos  large  immigrations  into  Krete  from 
are  mentioned,    as    in  the  passage  Lacedner.ion    and  Argos  ;    but  even 
of  Polyainus   referred    to  in  a  pre-  the  laborious  research  of  M.  Raoul 
ceding  note.  Rochette    (Histoire     des    Colonies 

2  Strabo,  x.  p.  4S1;  Aristot.  Polit.  Grecques,    t.    iii.    c.    n,    p.    GO— OS) 
ii.  10.  fails     in     collecting     any    distinct 

3  Hero'lot.    vii.    171    (see    above,  particulars  of  them. 
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indigenous  king  Kres. l  This  story  of  Andron  so  exactly 
fits  on  to  the  Homeric  Catalogue  of  Kretan  inhabitants, 
that  we  may  reasonably  presume  it  to  have  been  designedly 
arranged  with  reference  to  that  Catalogue,  so  as  to  afford 
some  plausible  account,  consistently  with  the  received 
legendary  chronology,  how  there  came  to  be  Dorians  in 
Krete  before  the  Trojan  war — the  Dorian  colonies  after 
the  return  of  the  Herakleids  being  of  course  long  posterior 
in  supposed  order  of  time.  To  find  a  leader  sufficiently 
early  for  his  hypothesis,  Andron  ascends  to  the  primitive 
Epouymus  Dorus,  to  whose  son  Tektaphus  he  ascribes  the 
introduction  of  a  mixed  colony  of  Dorians,  Achseans,  and 
Pelasgians  into  Krete.  These  are  the  exact  three  races 
enumerated  in  the  Odyssey,  and  the  king  Kres,  whom  An- 
dron affirms  to  have  been  then  reigning  in  the  island,  repre- 
sents the  Eteokretes  and  Kydones  in  the  list  of  Homer. 
The  story  seems  to  have  found  favour  among  native  Kretan 
historians,  as  it  doubtless  serves  to  obviate  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  contradiction  in  the  legendary  chronology. 2 
Another  Dorian  emigration  from  Peloponnesus  to 
Krete,  which  extended  also  to  Rhodes  and  Kos,  Alth 
is  farther  said  to  have  been  conducted  by  Althse-  nes,  Voun- 
menes,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief's  in  the  ^er  of 
expedition  against  Attica  in  which  Kodrus  per- 
ished. This  prince,  a  Herakleid  and  third  in  descent  from 

1    Steph.    Byz.     v.    AiLpiov.— Ilspi  of    C.    Miiller    to    the   Fragmenta 

d>v   ijTOCyii  *Av8pu)Vj    KP/;TCH    iv    TT)  Historicorum  Grsecorum,  ed.  Didot, 

•<7j3<f>     flacjiXi'JovTc,!;,      T;xTorfov     TOV  p.    Ixxxii.;    and    the    Prolusio    de 

Atup&u   -'j'j  °E).Xr/(0?,    opir/jsa-JTCt   EX  Atthidum     Scriptoribus,      prefixed 

Tyji   £v  6  =  T~a),la   TOTS    \ii-i    .WplBo-;,  to  Lenz's  edition  of  the  Fragments 

•jijv      Si     'IjTiaiuJTiCo-      xa).<yj[ASvrj?,  of    Plianodemus     and    Dgm6u,     p. 

d-fixsaQat  si?  Kpr)TT,v  (xjTa  Aiupisiov  xxviii.  Lips.  1812. 
-z  xai  'Ayoti(I)v   xoct  flsAaoy"1''*    ~^'          ~  ^ee  Diod6r.  iv.  60  ;  v.  80.    From 

o'ix  d^apivrtuv  si;  TupoT(vtsv.    Com-  Strabo  (L  c.)  however  we  see  that 

pare    Strabo,   x.    p.   475—476,   from  others  rejected  the  story  of  Andron. 
which   it    is    plain    that    the    story          0.  Miiller(History  of  the  Dorians, 

was    adduced    by    Andron    with    a  b.  i.  c.  1.  §  9)  accepts  the  story  as 

special    explanatory    reference    to  substantially    true,    putting   aside 

the    passage    in    the   Odyssey    (xv.  the  name  Dorus,  and  even  regards 

175).  it  as  certain  that  Minos  of  Knflssus 

The  age  of  Andr6n,    one    of  the  was    a   Dorian:    but    the    evidence 
authors    of   Atthideg,    is    not    pre-  with  which  he  supports    this    con- 
cisely  ascertainable.    but    he    can  elusion  appears   to   me   loose    and 
hardly  be  put  earlier  than  300  B.C.  ;  fanciful, 
see    the    preliminary    Dissertation 
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Temenus.  was  induced  to  expatriate  by  a  family  quarrel, 
and  conducted  a  body  of  Dorian  colonists  from  Argos  first 
to  Krete,  where  some  of  them  remained;  but  the  greater 
number  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes,  in  which  island,  after 
expelling  the  Karian  possessors,  he  founded  the  three  cities 
of  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Kamairus. i 

It  is  proper  here  to  add.  that  the  legend  of  the  Rhodian 
archaeologists  respecting  their  (Ekist  Althsemenes,  who  was 
worshipped  in  the  island  with  heroic  honours,  was  something 
totally  different  from  the  preceding.  Althaemenes  was  a 
Kretan,  son  of  the  king  Katreus.  and  grandson  of  Minos. 
An  oracle  predicted  to  him  that  he  would  one  day  kill  his 
father:  eager  to  escape  so  terrible  a  destiny,  he  quitted 
Krete,  and  conducted  a  colony  to  Rhodes,  where  the  famous 
temple  of  the  Atabyrian  Zeus,  on  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount 
Atabyrum.  was  ascribed  to  his  foundation,  built  so  as  to 
command  a  view  of  Krete.  He  had  been  settled  on  the 
island  for  some  time,  when  his  father  Katreus.  anxious  again 
to  embrace  his  only  son,  followed  him  from  Krete:  he  lauded 
in  Rhodes  during  the  night  without  being  known,  and  a 
casual  collision  took  place  between  his  attendants  and  the 
islanders.  Althaemenes  hastened  to  the  shore  to  assist  in 
repelling  the  supposed  enemies,  and  in  the  fray  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  his  aged  father.2 

Either  the  emigrants  who  accompanied  Altha?menes, 
K6s  Kni-  or  some  other  Dorian  colonists  afterwards,  are 
dus,  and  reported  to  have  settled  at  Kos.  Knidus.  Kar- 
1US"  pathus.  and  Halikaruassus.  To  the  last-men- 
tioned city,  however.  Anthes  of  Trcezen  is  assigned  as  the 
cekist :  the  emigrants  who  accompanied  him  were  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Dymanian  tribe,  one  of  the  three 
tribes  always  found  in  a  Doric  state:  and  the  city  seems  to 
have  been  characterized  as  a  colony  sometimes  of  Trcezen. 
sometimes  of  Arcfos.3 


1    Conftn,    Xarrat.    47;     Elborus,  settlers    in    Rhode?,    both     named 

Frag.  02.  ed.  Marx.  Altha-menes:      this      is      certainly 

-  Diodor.    v.    "16:     Apollodor.   iii.  necessary,    if   we    are    to  treat  the 

2.  2.     In  the  chapter  next  but  one  two  narratives  as  historical, 

preceding  this,  Dioclnrus  had  made  3  Strain,  xiv.  p.  n.vv    Pausan.  ii. 

express  reference  to  native  Tihodian  ."i,  3:  KallimaeV.us  a  pud    Stephan. 

call?    Hali- 
of    Trcezeu; 
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We  thus  have  the  ^Eolic,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Doric 
colonial  establishments  in  Asia,  all  springing  out  of  the 
legendary  age,  and  all  set  forth  as  consequences,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  what  is  called  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids, 
or  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  According  to 
the  received  chronology,  they  are  succeeded  by  a  period, 
supposedto  comprise  nearly  three  centuries,  which  is  almost 
an  entire  blank,  before  we  reach  authentic  chro-  intervening 
nology  and  the  first  recorded  Olympiad — and  blank 
they  thus  form  the  concluding  events  of  the  legend  and 
mythical  world,  out  of  which  we  now  pass  into  history- 
historical  Greece,  such  as  it  stands  at  the  last-mentioned 
epoch.  It  is  by  these  migrations  that  the  parts  of  the 
Hellenic  .aggregate  are  distributed  into  the  places  which 
they  occupy  at  the  dawn  of  historical  daylight — Dorians, 
Arcadians,  JEtolo-Eleians,  and  Achseans,  sharing  Pelopon- 
nesus unequally  among  them — vEolians,  lonians,  and 
Dorians,  settled  both  in  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean  and  the 
coast  of  Asia-Minor.  The  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  as 
well  as  the  three  emigrations,  JSolic,  Ionic,  and  Doric, 
present  the  legendary  explanation,  suitable  to  the  feelings 
and  belief  of  the  people,  showing  how  Greece  passed  from 
the  heroic  races  who  besieged  Troy  and  Thebes,  piloted 
the  adventurous  Argo,  and  slew  the  monstrous  boar  of 
Kalydon — to  the  historical  races,  differently  named  and 
classified,  who  furnished  victors  to  the  Olympic  and  Pythian 
games. 

A  patient  and  learned  French  writer,  M.RaoulRochette 
— who  construes  all  the  events  of  the  heroic  age,   Difficulty 
generally  speaking,  as  so  much  real  history,  only   ?f  expiain- 
making  allowance  for  the  mistakes  and   exag-  Hank^on 
gerations  of  poets,- — is  greatly  perplexed  by  the  the  ^hypo- 
blank  and  interruption  which  this  supposed  con-   continuous 
tinuous  series    of  history   presents,    from    the   tradition. 
Return  of  the  Herakleids  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads.    He  cannot  explain  to  himself  so  long  a  period 
of  absolute  quiescence,  after  the  important  incidents  and 

Pomponius  Mela  (i.  Ifi),    of  Argos.  of     Halikarnassus     being     called 

Vitruvius   names    both  Argos    and  Anfheadce     (see    Stephan.   Byz.    v. 

Trrezen    (ii.    8,    12);    but    the    two  'A'Jyjvoct:  an(^  a  curious  inscription 

oskists    whom   he  mentions,  Melas  in  Boeckh's  Corpus  Inscriptiouum. 

and  Arevanius,  were   not    so    well  No.  2C55). 
known  as  Anthes  :  the  inhabitants 
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striking  adventures  of  the  heroic  age.  If  there  happened 
nothing  worthy  of  record  during  this  long  period — as  he 
presumes  from  the  fact  that  nothing  has  been  transmitted 
— he  concludes  that  this  must  have  arisen  from  the  state 
of  suffering  and  exhaustion  in  which  previous  wars  and 
revolution  had  left  the  Greeks:  a  long  interval  of  complete 
inaction  being  required  to  heal  such  wounds.1 

Assuming  M.  Hochette's  view  of  the  heroic  ages  to  be 
correct,    and  reasoning  upon  the   supposition 

Such  an  ,,  ,,'  -i      i     .       ii        £1 

interval  that  me  adventures  ascribed  to  the  Grecian 
essentially  heroes  are  matters  of  historical  reality,  trans- 
witi^the  mitted  by  tradition  from  a  period  of  time  four 
genesis  of  centuries  before  the  recorded  Olympiads,  and 
only  embellished  by  describing  poets — the  blank 
which  he  here  dwells  upon  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  embar- 
rassing and  unaccountable.  It  is  strange  that  the  stream 
of  tradition,  if  it  had  once  begun  to  flow,  should  (like  several 
of  the  rivers  in  Greece)  be  submerged  for  two  or  three 
centuries  and  then  re-appear.  But  when  we  make  what 

1  "La  periode  qui  me  semble    la  des  hommes:  puisque,  si  les  traces 

plus  obscure  et  la  plus  remplie  de  ne    s'en   6taient    point    conservees 

diffieultes,  n'est   pas   celle   que   je  dans  les  ecrits  des  contemporains, 

viens  de  parcourir:  c'est  celle  qui  au  moins    le  souvenir    s'en  serait- 

separe  1'epoque  des  Heraclides  de  il  perp6tue  par  des  monuraens  :  or 

1'institution  des  Olympiades.      La  les     monumens     et     1'histoire     se 

perte  des  ouvrages  d'Ephore  et  de  taisent   egalement.    II    faut    done 

Theopompe  est  sans  doutela  cause  croire  que  la  Grece,  agitee  depuis 

en  grande  partie  du  vide  immense  si  long  temps  par  des  revolutions 

que  nous  offre  dans  cet  intervalle  de   toute   espece,    epuisee  par   ses 

1'histoire  de  la  Grece.    Mais  si  1'on  dernieres   emigrations,    se    tourna 

en      excepte    1'etablissement     des  toute  entiere  vers  des  occupations 

colonies  Eoliennes,  Doriennes,    et  paisibles,  et  ne    chercha,    pendant 

loniennes,    de    1'Asie  Mineure,    et  ce  long  intervalle,  qu'a  guerir,  au 

quelques     evenemens,     tres     rap-  sein  du   repos    et   de   1'abondance 

proches    de    la     premiere     de     ces  qui     en     est    la     suite,  les  plaies 

epoques,  1'espace  de  plus  de  quatre  profondes  que  sa  population  avait 

siecles  qui  les  separe   est   couvert  souffertes."     (Raoul  Rochette,  His- 

d'une    obscurite    presque    impene-  toire  des  Colonies  Grecques,   t.  ii. 

trable,   et  1'on   aura  toujours   lieu  c.  16,  p.  455.) 

de  s'etonner  que  les  ouvrages  des         Tothe  same  purpose  Gillies  (Hig- 

anciens     n'offrent    aucun    secours  tory    of    Greece,     ch.     iii.    p.     67, 

pour  remplirune  lacune  aussi  con-  quarto):  "The  obscure  transactions 

siderable.      Une    pareille   absence  of    Greece,     during   the    four   fol- 

doit   aussi  nous    faire   soupcjonner  lowing   centuries,    ill     correspond 

qu'il  se  passa   dans   la   Grece   peu  with  the  splendour   of  the  Trojan^ 

de     ces     grands  evenemens    qui  se  or     even     of    the   Argouautic    ex- 

gravent  fortenieut  dans  la  inemoire  peditiou,"  <ic. 
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appears  to  me  the  proper  distinction  between  legend  and 
history,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  period  of  blank  time  between 
the  two  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  former  is  generated.  It  is  not  the  immediate 
past,  but  a  supposed  remote  past,  which  forms  the  suitable 
atmosphere  of  mythical  narrative, — a  past  originally  quite 
undetermined  in  respect  to  distance  from  the  present,  as 
we  see  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  And  even  when  we 
come  down  to  the  genealogical  poets,  who  affect  to  give  a 
certain  measure  of  bygone  time,  and  a  succession  of  persons 
as  well  as  of  events,  still  the  names  whom  they  most  delight 
to  honour  and  upon  whose  exploits  they  chiefly  expatiate, 
are  those  of  the  ancestral  gods  and  heroes  of  the  tribe  and 
their  supposed  contemporaries;  ancestors  separated  by  a 
long  lineage  from  the  present  hearer.  The  gods  and  heroes 
were  conceived  as  removed  from  him  by  several  generations, 
and  the  legendary  matter  which  was  grouped  around  them 
appeared  only  the  more  imposing  when  exhibited  at  a 
respectful  distance,  beyond  the  days  of  father  and  grand- 
father and  of  all  known  predecessors.  The  Odes  of  Pindar 
strikingly  illustrate  this  tendency.  We  thus  see  how  it 
happened  that  between  the  times  assigned  to  heroic  adven- 
ture and  those  of  historical  record,  there  existed  an  inter- 
mediate blank,  filled  with  inglorious  names;  and  how  amongst 
the  same  society,  which  cared  not  to  remember  proceedings 
of  fathers  and  grandfathers,  there  circulated  much  popular 
and  accredited  narrative  respecting  real  or  supposed 
ancestors  long  past  and  gone.  The  obscure  and  barren 
centuries  which  immediately  precede  the  first  recorded 
Olympiad,  form  thenaturalseparationbetweenthe  legendary 
return  of  the  Herakleids  and  the  historical  wars  of  Sparta 
against  Messene; — between  the  province  of  legend  wherein 
matter  of  fact  (if  any  there  be)  is  so  intimately  combined 
with  its  accompaniments  of  fiction,  as  to  be  undistinguish- 
ably  without  the  aid  of  extrinsic  evidence — and  that  of 
history,  where  some  matters  of  fact  can  be  ascertained,  and 
where  a  sagacious  criticism  may  be  usefully  employed  in 
trying  to  add  to  their  number. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

APPLICATION  OF  CHRONOLOGY  TO  GRECIAN  LEGEND. 

I  NEED  not  repeat,  what  has  already  been  sufficiently  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  mass  of  Grecian  inci- 
dent anterior  to  776  B.C.  appears  to  me  not  reducible  either 
to  history  or  to  chronology,  and  that  any  chronological 
systems  which  may  be  applied  to  it  must  be  essentially 
uncertified  and  illusory.  It  was  however  chronologised  in 
ancient  times,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  in  modern;  and 
ff  the  various  schemes  employed  for  this  purpose 

schemes  of    may  be  found  stated  and  compared  in  the  first 
chronology    volume  (the  last  published)  of  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton's 

proposed         -,-,      , .  TT   n       •    •      mi  ji      /->i         i 

for  the  I  asti  Hellemci.  There  were  among  the  Greeks, 
mythical  an(j  there  still  are  among  modern  scholars,  im- 
portant differences  as  to  the  dates  of  the  princi- 
pal events:  Eratosthenes  dissented  both  from  Herodotus 
and  from  Phanias  and  Kallimachus,  while  Larcher  andRaoul 
Rochette(who  follow  Herodotus)  stand  opposed  toO.Miiller 
and  to  Mr.  Clinton. l  That  the  reader  may  have  a  general 

1  Larcher  and  Raoul  Rochette,  to  the  Fragments  Historicorum 

adopting  the  chronological  date  Grsecorum,  ed.  Didot,  pp.  556,  568, 

of  Herodotus,  fix  the  taking  of  572;  compare  his  Prefatory  Notice 

Troy  at  1270  B.C.,  and  the  Return  of  the  Fragments  of  Hellanikus, 

of  the  Herakleids  at  1190  B.C.  Ac-  p.  xxviii.  of  the  same  volume) 

cording  to  the  scheme  of  Eratos-  that  the  ancient  chronologists  in 

thenes,  these  two  events  stand  at  their  arrangement  of  the  mythical 

1184  and  1104  B.C.  events  as  antecedent  and  con- 

O.  Miiller,  in  his  Chronological  sequent,  were  guided  by  certain 

Tables  (Appendix  vi.  to  History  numerical  attachments,  especially 

of  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  441,  Engl.  by  a  reverence  for  the  cycle  of 

transl.),  gives  no  dates  or  com-  C3  years,  product  of  the  sacred 

putation  of  years  anterior  to  the  numbers  7X9=63.  I  cannot  think 

Capture  of  Troy  and  the  Return  that  he  makes  out  his  hypothesis 

of  the  Herakleids,  which  he  places  satisfactorily,  as  to  the  particular 

with  Eratosthenes  in  1184  and  cycle  followed,  though  it  is  not 

1104  B.C.  improbable  that  some  preconceived 

C.  Miiller  thinks  (in  his  Anno-  numerical  theories  did  guide  these 

tatio  ad  Marmor  Farium,  appended  early  calculators.  He  calls  atten- 
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conception  of  the  order  in  which  these  legendary  events 
were  disposed,  I  transcribe  from  the  Fasti  Hellenici  a 
double  chronological  table,  contained  in  p.  139,  in  which 
the  dates  are  placed  in  series,  fromPhoroneus  to  the  Olym- 
piad of  Corcebus  in  B.C.  776 — in  the  first  column  according 
to  the  system  of  Eratosthenes,  in  the  second  according  to 
that  of  Kallimachus. 

"The  following  table  (says  Mr.  Clinton)  offers  a  sum- 
mary view  of  the  leading  periods  from  Phoroneus  to  the 
Olympiad  of  Corcebus,  and  exhibits  a  double  series  of  dates; 
the  one  proceeding  from  the  date  of  Eratosthenes,  the 
other  from  a  date  founded  on  the  reduced  calculations  of 
Phanias  and  Kallimachus,  which  strike  out  fifty-six  years 
from  the  amount  of  Eratosthenes.  Phanias,  as  we  have 
seen,  omitted  fifty-five  years  between  the  Return  and  the 
registered  Olympiads;  for  so  we  may  understand  the  account: 
Kallimachus,  fifty-six  years  between  the  Olympiad  in  which 
Corcebus  won. 1  The  first  column  of  this  table  exhibits  the 
current  years  before  and  after  the  fall  of  Troy:  in  the  second 
column  of  dates  the  complete  intervals  are  expressed." 

Wherever  chronology  is  possible,  researches  such  as 
those  of  Mr.  Clinton,  which  have  conduced  so   T      , 
much  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  later   essentiai'to 
times  of  Greece,  deserve  respectful  attention.  But   chronoio- 

,i         r  i  1  i       •   i  T  i          ,1  •  gical  deter- 

the  ablest  chronologist  can  accomplish  nothing,  mmation, 
unless  he  is  supplied  with  a  certain  basis  of  mat-   are  h.ere 
ters  of  fact,  pure  and  distinguishable  from  fiction, 
and  authenticated  by  witnesses,  both  knowing  the  truth 
and  willing  to  declare  it.    Possessing  this  preliminary  stock, 
he  may  reason  from  it  to  refute  distinct  falsehoods  and  to 
correct  partial  mistakes :  but  if  all  the  original  statements 
submitted  to  him  contain  truth  (at  least  wherever  there 

tion  to  the  fact  that  the  Alexan-  of  the  Alexandrine  chronologists 
drine  computation  of  dates  was  may  perhaps  be  found  as  ground- 
only  one  among  a  number  of  less  as  they  are  presumptuous," — 
others  discrepant,  and  that  modern  an  observation  which,  to  say  the 
inquirers  are  too  apt  to  treat  it  least  of  it,  ascribes  to  EratosthenSs 
as  if  it  stood  alone,  or  carried  a  far  higher  authority  than  he  is 
some  superior  authority  (p.  568—  entitled  to. 

572;   compare  Clemen.   Alex.  Stro-          '  The   date    of  Kallimacfuts    for 

mat.  i.  p.  145,  Sylb.).  For  example,  Iphifus    is    approved    by     Clavier 

O.  Miiller   observes    (Appendix    to  (Prem.  Temps,  torn.  ii.  p.  203),  who 

Hist,     of    Dorians,     p.     442)     that  considers   it    as   not    far   from  the 

'•Larcher's   criticism   and  rejection  truth. 

D  2 
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Years 
before 
the  Fall 
of  Troy. 

Years 
inter- 
vening 
between 
the  dif- 
ferent 
events. 

B.C. 

Era- 
tosth. 

B.C. 

Kalli- 
mach. 

(570)' 

Phoroneus,  p.  19   

287 

(1753) 

(1697) 

yu  1  v  f 

(283)     { 

Pelasgus   V.  p.  13,  88    .  .       .  .       .  . 

}      33 

(1466) 

(1410) 

f  250^ 

50 

(1433) 

(1377} 

(200)     i 

Erechtheus      

\      50 

(1383) 

V     J  '  '  / 

(1327) 

(150) 

Azan,  Aphiilas,  Elatus 

20 

(1333) 

(1277) 

130 

30 

1313 

1257 

(100) 

22 

(1283) 

78 

36 

1261 

1205 

(42) 

Argonauts       

12 

(1225) 

(1169) 

30 

First  Theban  war,  p.  51,  h. 

4 

1213 

1157 

26 

Death  of  Hercules         

2 

1209 

1153 

24 

Death  of  Eurystheus,   p.  106,    x. 

4 

1207 

1151 

20 

Death  of  Hyllus    

oy  ()TCL 

1203 

1147 

18 

Accession  of  Agamemnon   .. 

2 

1200 

1144 

16 

Second  Theban  war,  p.  87,  1 

6 

1198 

1142 

10 

Trojan  expedition  (9y  lm)  .  . 

9 

1192 

1136 

Years 

after  the 

Fall  of 

Troy. 

Troy  taken     

7 

1183 

1127 

8 

Orestes   reigns    at   Argos    in   the 

8th  year       

52 

1176 

1120 

60     -I 

The  Thessali  occupy  Theasaly  .  . 
The  Bceoti  return   to   Bceotia   in 
the  60th  year      
JEolic  migration  under  Penthilus 

I      20 

1124 

1068 

80 

Return   of  the  Heraclidai  in   the 

80th  year     

29 

1104 

1048 

109 

Aletes  reigns  at  Corinth,  p.  130,  m. 

1 

1075 

1019 

no 

Migration  of  Theras     

29 

1074 

1018 

131 

Lesbos   occupied   130  years  after 

the  sera         

8 

1053 

997 

139 

Death  of  Codnis   

1 

1045 

989 

140 

Ionic    migration    60    years    after 

the  Return  

11 

1044 

988 

151 

Cymo  founded  150  years  after  the 

18 

1033 

977 

169 

Smyrna,  168  years  after  the  sera, 

p    105,  t         

131 

1015 

959 

229 

{108 

300 

Olympiad  of  Iphitus    

52 

884 

823 

408      \ 
352      / 

Olympiad  of  Cor&bvs  

776 

77<! 

1  Those  dates,  distinguished  from      as  mere  conjectures,  founded  upon 
the  rest  by  brackets,  are  proposed      the  probable  length  of  generations. 
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is  truth),  in  a  sort  of  chemical  combination  with  fiction, 
which  he  has  no  means  of  decomposing, — he  is  in  the  con- 
dition of  one  who  tries  to  solve  a  problem  without  data: 
he  is  first  obliged  to  construct  his  own  data,  and  from  them 
to  extract  his  conclusions.  The  statements  of  the  epic 
poets,  our  only  original  witnesses  in  this  case,  correspond 
to  the  description  here  given.  "Whether  the  proportion  of 
truth  contained  in  them  be  smaller  or  greater,  it  is  at  all 
events  unassignable, — and  the  constant  and  intimate  admix- 
ture of  fiction  is  both  indisputable  in  itself,  and  indeed 
essential  to  the  purpose  and  profession  of  those  from  whom 
the  tales  proceed.  Of  such  a  character  are  all  the  deposing 
witnesses,  even  where  their  tales  agree;  and  it  is  out  of 
a  heap  of  such  tales,  not  agreeing,  but  discrepant  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  without  a  morsel  of  pure  authenticated 
truth, — that  the  critic  is  called  upon  to  draw  out  a  metho- 
dical series  of  historical  events  adorned  with  chronological 
dates. 

If  we  could  imagine  a  modern  critical  scholar  trans- 
ported into  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war — endued 
with  his  present  habits  of  appreciating  historical  evidence, 
without  sharing  in  the  religious  or  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
country — and  invited  to  prepare,  out  of  the  great  body  of 
Grecian  epic  which  then  existed,  a  History  and  Chronology 
of  Greece  anterior  to  770  B.C.,  assigning  reasons  as  well  for 
what  he  admitted  as  for  what  he  rejected — I  feel  persuaded 
that  he  would  have  judged  the  undertaking  to  be  little 
better  than  a  process  of  guess-work.     But  the 
modern   critic  finds  that  not  only  Pherekydes    ohronolo- 
and  Hellanikus,  but  also  Herodotus  and  Thucy-   sist^ take 
dides  have  either  attempted  the  task  or  sane-   problem*^ 
tioned   the  belief  that  it  was   practicable, — a   ancient, but 
matter  not  at  all  surprising,  when  we  consider    ferent 
both  their  narrow  experience  of  historical  evi-   cail.°n  of 
dence  and  the  powerful  ascendency  of  religion 
and  patriotism  in  predisposing  them  to  antiquarian  belief, 
— and  he  therefore  accepts  the  problem  as  they  have  be- 
queathed it,  adding  his  own  efforts  to  bring  it  to  a  satis- 
factory solution.     Nevertheless,  he  not  only  follows  them 
with  some  degree  of  reserve  and  uneasiness,  but  even  admits 
important    distinctions    quite    foreign   to    their  habits  of 
thought.     Thucydides  talks  of  the  deeds  of  Hellen  and  his 
sons  with  as  much  confidence  as  we  now  speak  of  William 
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the  Conqueror:  Mr.  Clinton  recognises  Hellen  with  his 
sons  Dorus,  ^Eolus  and  Xuthus,  as  fictitious  persons. 
Herodotus  recites  the  great  heroic  genealogies  down  from 
Kadmus  and  Danaus  with  a  belief  not  less  complete  in  the 
higher  members  of  the  series  than  in  the  lower:  but  Mr. 
Clinton  admits  a  radical  distinction  in  the  evidence  of 
events  before  and  after  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  or  776 
B.C. — tfthe  first  date  in  Grecian  chronology  (he  remarks, 

&123)  which  can  be  fixed  upon  authentic  evidence" — the 
ghest  point  to  which  Grecian  chronology,  reckoning  up- 
ward, can  be  carried.  Of  this  important  epoch  in  Grecian 
development, — the  commencement  of  authentic  chrono- 
logical life, — Herodotus  and  Thucydides  had  no  knowledge 
or  took  no  account:  the  later  chronologists,  from  Timaeus 
downwards,  noted  it,  and  made  it  serve  as  the  basis  of  their 
chronological  comparisons,  so  far  as  it  went:  but  neither 
Eratosthenes  nor  Apollodorus  seem  to  have  recognised 
(though  Varro  and  Africanus  did  recognise)  a  marked 
difference  in  respect  of  certainty  or  authenticity  between 
the  period  before  and  the  period  after. 

In  further  illustration  of  Mr.  Clinton's  opinion  that  the 

first  recorded  Olympiad  is  the  earliest  date  which  can  be 

fixed  upon  authentic  evidence,  we  have  in  p. 

Mr.  Clin-  , ,    r ,,  ,,  .  ,   '  .  ,, 

ton's  opin-  138  the  tolfowing  just  remarks  in  reference  to 

ion  on  the  the  dissentient  views  of  Eratosthenes,  Phanias 

tionPof  *the  and  Kallimachus,  about  the  date  of  the  Trojan 

date  of  the  war: — "The  chronology  of  Eratosthenes  (he  says), 

Trojan  war.    f         j    j  c  l  c   • 

founded  on  a  careful  comparison  of  circumstances, 
and  approved  by  those  to  whom  the  same  stores  of  infor- 
mation were  open,  is  entitled  to  our  respect.  But  we  must 
remember  that  a  conjectural  date  can  never  rise  to  the 
authority  of  evidence;  that  what  is  accepted  as  a  substitute 
for  testimony,  is  not  an  equivalent:  witnesses  only  can  prove 
a  date,  and  in  the  want  of  these,  the  knowledge  of  it  is 
plainly  beyond  our  reach.  If,  in  the  absence  of  a  better 
light,  we  seek  for  what  is  probable,  we  are  not  to  forget 
the  distinction  between  conjecture  and  proof;  between 
what  is  probable  and  what  is  certain.  The  computation 
then  of  Eratosthenes  for  the  war  of  Troy  is  open  to  inquiry; 
and  if  we  find  it  adverse  to  the  opinions  of  many  preceding 
writers,  who  fixed  a  lower  date,  and  adverse  to  the  acknow- 
ledged length  of  generation  in  the  most  authentic  dynasties, 
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we  are  allowed  to  follow  other  guides,  who  give  us  a  lower 
epoch." 

Here  Mr.  Clinton  again  plainly  acknowledges  the  want 
of  evidence  and  the  irremediable  uncertainty  of  Grecian 
chronology  before  the  Olympiads.  Now  the  reasonable 
conclusion  from  his  argument  is,  not  simply  that  "the  com- 
putation of  Eratosthenes  was  open  to  inquiry"  (which  few 
would  be  found  to  deny),  but  that  both  Eratosthenes  and 
Phanias  had  delivered  positive  opinions  upon  a  point  on 
which  no  sufficient  evidence  was  accessible,  and  therefore 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  a  guide  to  be  fol- 
lowed, i  Mr.  Clinton  does  indeed  speak  of  authentic  dynas- 
ties prior  to  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  but  if  there  be 
any  such,  reaching  up  from  that  period  to  a  supposed  point 
coeval  with  or  anterior  to  the  war  of  Troy — I  see  no  good 
reason  for  the  marked  distinction  which  he  draws  between 
chronology  before  and  chronology  after  the  Olympiad  of 
Koroebus,  or  for  the  necessity  which  he  feels  of  suspending 
his  upward  reckoning  at  the  last-mentioned  epoch,  and  be- 
ginning a  different  process,  called  "a  downward  reckoning," 
from  the  higher  epoch  (supposed  to  be  somehow  ascer- 
tained without  any  upward  reckoning)  of  the  first  patriarch 
from  whom  such  authentic  dynasty  emanates.2  Herodotus 

'Karl    Miiller  observes   (in   the  Ionic  migration:  what  is  uncertain 

Dissertation     above     referred    to,  is  the  length    of  the    intermediate 

appended  to  the  Fragmenta  Hiato-  line  which  joins  the   Ionic   migra- 

ricorum  Grsecorum,  p.  5C8)— "Quod  tion    to    the   first   recorded  Olym- 

attinet  a>ram  Trojanam,    tot  obru-  piad, — the    downward  and  the    up- 

imur    et    tarn     diversis     veterum  ward    terminus.      (See   Fasti   Hel- 

scriptorum    computationibus,      ut  lenici,     vol.    i.    Indroduct.    p.    ix. 

singulas    eaumerare   negotium    sit  second  edit,  and  p.  123,  ch.  vi.) 

taedii  plenum,   eas  vel  probare  vel  All    chronology   must  begin    by 

improbare  res  vana    nee  vacua  ab  reckoning  upwards  ;  when  by  this 

arrogantia.     Nam  nemo  hodie   ne-  process  we  have  arrived   at  a  cer- 

scit  qurenam  fides  his   habenda  sit  tain    determined    sera     in     earlier 

omnibus."  time,     we    may     from    that     date 

2  The    distinction      which     Mr.  reckon   downwards,  if   we   please. 

Clinton  draws  between  an  upward  We   must   be   able    to   reckon  up- 

and    a    downward    chronology     is  wards    from    the    present   time   to 

one    to     which    I    cannot    assent,  the    Christian   rera,    before  we  can 

His     doctrine     is,      that    upward  employ  that  event  as  a  fixed  point 

chronology      is     trustworthy     and  for    chronological    determinations 

practicable  up  to  the  first  record-  generally.  Butif  Eratosthenes  could 

ed    Olympiad ;   downward    chrono-  perform      correctly     the      upward 

logy    is    trustworthy    and     practi-  reckoning   from  his    own    time  to 

cable  from  Phoroneus  down  to  the  the  fall  of  Troy,  so  he  could  also 
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and  Thucydides  might  well,  upon  this  supposition,  ask  of 
Mr.  Clinton,  why  he  called  upon  them  to  alter  their  method 
of  proceeding  at  the  year  776  B.C.,  and  why  they  might  not 
be  allowed  to  pursue  their  "up  ward  chronological  reckoning'' 
without  interruption  from  Leonidas  up  to  Danaus,  or  from 
Peisistratus  up  to  Hellen  and  Deukalion,  without  any  al- 
teration in  the  point  of  view.  Authentic  dynasties  from 
the  Olympiads,  up  to  an  epoch  above  the  Trojan  war,  would 
enable  us  to  obtain  chronological  proof  of  the  latter  date, 
instead  of  being  reduced  (as  Mr.  Clinton  affirms  that  we 
are)  to  "conjecture''  instead  of  proof. 

The  whole  question,  as  to  the  value  of  the  reckoning 
from  the  Olympiads  up  to  Phoroneus,  does  in  truth  turn 
upon  this  one  point: — Are  those  genealogies  which  profess 
to  cover  the  space  between  the  two,  authentic  and  trust- 
worthy or  not?  Mr.  Clinton  appears  to  feel  that  the}-  are 
not  so,  when  he  admits  the  essential  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  evidence,  and  the  necessity  of  al- 
the  chrono-  tering  the  method  of  computation  before  and 
logical  after  the  first  recorded  Olympiad:  vet  in  his 

coniputa-         -„      „          ITT  "     ,1     j    .1  - 

tions  de-  Preface  he  labours  to  prove  that  they  possess 
pends  on  historical  worth  and  are  in  the  main  correctly 
worthiness  s^t  forth:  moreover,  that  the  fictitious  persons, 
of  the  ge-  wherever  any  such  are  intermingled,  may  be  de- 
tected and  eliminated.  The  evidences  upon 

perform  the  upward  reckoning  up  Olympiad,  and  then  downward 
to  the  nearer  point  of  the  Ionic  reckoning  for  the  intervals  of  time 
migration.  It  is  true  that  Eratos-  above  it.  Eratosthenes  first  found 
thenes  gives  all  his  statements  of  or  made  some  upward  reckoning 
time  from  an  older  point  to  a  to  the  Trojan  capture,  either  from 
newer  (so  far  at  least  as  we  can  his  own  time  or  from  some  time 
judge  from  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  at  a  known  distance  from  his  own  : 
1.  p.  336);  he  says,  -From  the  he  then  assumes  the  capture  o:' 
capture  of  Troy  to  the  return  of  Troy  as  an  sora,  and  gives  state- 
the  Herakleids  is  SO  years;  from  ments  of  intervals  going  down- 
thence  to  the  Ionic  migration,  CO  wards  to  tiie  Peloponnesiaii  war  : 
years;  then  further  on,  to  the  amongst  '  other  statements,  he  as- 
guardianship  of  Lykurgus,  15C  signs  clearly  that  interval  which 
years:  then  to  the  first  year  of  3Ir.  Clinton  pron.mrci1.*  to  be  uii- 
the  first  Olympiad,  103  years  ;  from  discoverable,  viz.  the  space  of 
which  Olympiad  to  the  invasion  time  between  the  Ionic  emigration 
of  Xerxes,  297  years :  from  whence  and  the  first  Olympiad,  interpo- 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon-  sing  one  epoch  between  them.  I 
nesian  war.  48  years,*1  Ac.  But  rejeet  the  computation  of  Eratos- 
here  is  no  difference  between  up-  thenes,  or  any  other  computation, 
•ward  reckoning  as  high  as  the  first  to  determine  the  supposed  date 
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which    he    relies,    are  —  1.    Inscriptions;    2.    The    early 
poets. 

1.  An  inscription,  being  nothing  but  a  piece  of  writing 
on  marble,  carries  evidentiary  value  under  the   Mr<  ciin- 
same  conditions  as  a  published  writing  on  paper,   ton's  vin- 
If  the  inscriber  reports  a  contemporary  fact  which   fhe^ene-^ 
he  had  the  means  of  knowing,  and  if  there  be  no    alogies— 
reason  to  suspect  misrepresentation,  we  believe 
this  assertion:  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  records  facts  be- 
longing to  a  long  period  before  his  own  time,  his  authority 
counts  for  little,  except  in  so  far  as  we  can  verify  and  ap- 
preciate his  means  of  knowledge. 

In  estimating  therefore  the  probative  force  of  any  in- 
scription, the  first  and  most  indispensable  point  i.  inscrip- 
is  to  assure  ourselves  of  its  date.  Amongst  all  tions— 
the  public  registers  and  inscriptions  alluded  to  proved 
by  Mr.  Clinton,  there  is  not  one  which  can  be  antiquity, 
positively  referred  to  a  date  anterior  to  776  B.C.  The 
quoit  of  Iphitus — the  public  registers  at  Sparta,  Corinth, 
and  Elis — the  list  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno  atArgos — are 
all  of  a  date  completely  uncertified.  O.  Miiller  does  indeed 
agree  with  Mr.  Clinton  (though  in  my  opinion  without  any 
sufficient  proof)  in  assigning  the  quoit  of  Iphitus  to  the  age 
ascribed  to  that  prince:  and  if  we  even  grant  thus  much, 
we  shall  have  an  inscription  as  old  (adopting  Mr.  Clinton's 
determination  of  the  age  of  Iphitus)  as  82 S  B.C.  But  when 
Mr.  Clinton  quotes  0.  Miiller  as  admitting  the  registers  of 
Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Elis,  it  is  right  to  add  that  the  latter 
does  not  profess  to  guarantee  the  authencity  of  these  docu- 
ments, or  the  age  at  which  such  registers  began  to  be  kept. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  were  registers  of  the 
kings  of  Sparta  carrying  them  up  to  Herakles,  and  of  the 
kings  of  Elis  from  Oxylus  to  Iphitus:  but  the  question  is, 
at  what  time  did  these  lists  begin  to  be  kept  continuously? 
This  is  a  point  which  we  have  no  means  of  deciding,  nor 
can  we  accept  Mr.  Clinton's  unsupported  conjecture,  when 
he  tells  us — "Perhaps  these  were  begun  to  be  written  as 
early  as  B.C.  1  u4S,  the  probable  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest." 

of  the  Trojan  war;  but  if  I  admit-  reckons   upwards    from    the    birth 

ted  it,   I  could  have  no  hesitation  of    Christ,    making    various    halts 

in  admitting  also  the  space  which  but     never    breaking    off,     to    the 

he  defines   between   the  Ionic    mi-  initial     pha-nomena     of     Grecian 

^ration    and     the     first    Olympiad,  antiquity  —  the  deluge  of  Deukali'm 

Eusebius   (Pra'p.    Ev.    x.  9,  p.  485)  and  the  conflagration  of  Phue'thon 
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Again  he  tells  us — "At  Argos  a  register  was  preserved  of 
the  priestesses  of  Juno,  which  might  be  more  ancient  than 
the  catalogues  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  or  Corinth.  That 
register,  from  which  Hellanikus  composed  his  work,  con- 
tained the  priestesses  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
age  of  Hellanikus  himself.  ....  But  this  catalogue  might 
have  been  commenced  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war  itself,  and 
even  at  a  still  earlier  date."  (pp.  x.  xi.  )  Again,  respect- 
ing the  inscriptions  quoted  by  Herodotus  from  the  temple 
of  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes,  in  which  Amphitryo  and 
Laodamas  are  named,  Mr.  Clinton  says — "They  were  ancient 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  which  may  perhaps  carry  them 
back  400  years  before  his  time:  and  in  that  case  they  might 
approach  within  300  years  of  Laodamas  and  within  400  years 
of  the  probable  time  of  Kadmus  himself." — "It  is  granted  (he 
adds  in  a  note)  that  these  inscriptions  were  not  genuine,  that 
is,  not  of  the  date  to  which  they  were  assigned  by  Herodotus 
himself.  But  that  they  were  ancient  cannot  be  doubted,"&c. 

The  time  when  Herodotus  saw  the  temple  of  the  Is- 
menian  Apollo  at  Thebes  can  hardly  have  been  earlier 
than  450  B.C.:  reckoning  upwards  from  hence  to  776  B.C., 
we  have  an  interval  of  326  years:  the  inscriptions  which 
Herodotus  saw  may  well  therefore  have  been  ancient,  with- 
out being  earlier  than  the  first  recorded  Olympiad.  Mr. 
Clinton  does  indeed  tell  us  that  ancient  "may  perhaps"  be 
construed  as  400  years  earlier  than  Herodotus.  But  no 
careful  reader  can  permit  himself  to  convert  such  bare  pos- 
sibility into  a  ground  of  inference,  and  to  make  it  available, 
in  conjunction  with  other  similar  possibilities  before  enu- 
merated, for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  really 
existed  inscriptions  in  Greece  of  a  date  anterior  to  776  B.  c., 
Unless  Mr.  Clinton  can  make  out  this,  he  can  derive  no 
benefit  from  inscriptions,  in  his  attempt  to  substantiate 
the  reality  of  the  mythical  persons  or  of  the  mythical  events. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Herakleid  pedigree  of  the  Spar- 
tan kings  (as  has  been  observed  in  a  former 

Genealo-  ,  f.    v     ,  „    .  ,.    . 

gies  nu-  chapter)  is  only  one  out  ot  the  numerous  divine 

merous,  and  heroic  genealogies  with  which  the  Hellenic 

unascer-  world  abounded,' — a  class  of  documents  which 

tainabie  become  historical  evidence  onlv  so  hitjh  in  the 

date.  IT-                                          .            •        ii 

descending  series  as  the  names  composing  them 

1   See    the     string     of    fabulous      Halicarnassian    Inscription,    pro- 
names  placed   at   the   head    of  the      fessing  to  enumerate  the  series  of 
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are  authenticated  by  contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary, 
enrolment.   At  what  period  this  enrolment  began,  we  have 

priests  of  PoseidOn  from  the  foun-  may   have  been   formed   from   im- 

dationof  the  city  (Inscript.  No.  2655,  perfect  memorials:    but   the  Alex- 

Boeckh),with  the  commentary  of  the  andrine   chronologists    must    have 

learned   editor:  compare  also  what  found  such  tables  in  existence,"  Ac. 

he  pronounces  to  be  an  inscription  of  The     discrepancies     noticed    in 

a  genealogy  partially  fabulous  at  Herodotus  (vi.  52)  are   alone  suffi- 

Hierapytna  in  Krete  (No.  2503).  cient    to    prove    that    continuous 

The  memorable  Parian  marble  is  registers  of  the  names    of  the  La- 

itself  an  inscription,   in  which  le-  cedsemonian    kings    did   not  begin 

gend    and   history, — gods,   heroes,  to   be   kept   until   very   long  after 

and  men— are  blended  together  in  the    date     here     assigned    by    Mr. 

the  various  successive  epochs  with-  Clinton. 

out    any    conciousness     of   transi-  Xenoph6n     (Agesilaus ,    viii.    7) 

tion  in  the  mind  of   the  inscriber.  agrees  with  what  Herodotus  men- 

That  the  Catalogue  of  priestesses  tjons  to  have  been  the  native  La- 
of  HSre  at  Argos  went  back  to  cedaemonian  story — that  Aristode- 
the  extreme  of  fabulous  times,  we  mus  (and  not  his  sons)  was  the 
may  discern  by  the  Fragments  of  king  who  conducted  the  Dorian 
Hellanikus  (Frag.  45—53).  So  also  invaders  to  Sparta.  "What  is  far- 
did  the  registers  at  Sikyfin:  they  ther  remarkable  is  that  Xenoph&n 
professed  to  record  Amphion,  son  calls  him— 'ApiOToo^jxo;  6  'Hpot- 
of  Zeus  and  Antiope ,  as  the  in-  xXeou;.  The  reasonable  inference 
ventor  of  harp-music  (Plutarch,  here  is,  that  Xenoph6n  believed 
De  Mueica,  c.  3,  p.  1132).  Aristodemus  to  be  the  son  of  He- 

I  remarked  in  a  preceding  page  rakl§s,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the 
that  Mr.  Clinton  erroneously  cites  various  genealogical  stories  cur- 
K.  0.  Miiller  as  a  believer  in  the  rent.  But  here  the  critics  inter- 
chronological  authenticity  in  the  pose:  "6  'HpaxXsou;  (observes 
lists  of  the  early  Spartan  kings:  Schneider),  non  naU,  sed  otroY&vo;, 
he  says  (vol.  iii.  App.  vi.  p.  330),  ut  ex  Herodoto  viii.  131  admonuit 
"Mr.  Miiller  is  of  opinion  that  an  Weiske."  Surely  if  Xenoph&n  had 
authentic  account  of  the  years  of  meant  this,  he  would  have  said  6 
each  Lacedsemonian  reign  frohi  the  itp'  'HpaxXe&oc. 

return    of    the    Heraclidae    to    the  Perhaps    particular     exceptional 

Olympiad    of    Korcebus    had    been  cases    might    be    quoted,    wherein 

preserved   to   the   time   of  Eratos-  the  very  common  phrase  of  6  fol- 

thenes  and  Apollod&rus."  But  this  lowed   by   a    genitive    means    des- 

is  a  mistake  :  for  Miiller  expressly  cendant,  and  not  son.     But  if  any 

disavows  any  belief  in  the  authen-  doubt  be  allowed  upon  this  point, 

ticity    of  the   lists   (Dorians,   i.  p.  chronological  computations,  found- 

146):   he   says,   "I  do   not   contend  ed    on    genealogies,    will    be   ex- 

that  the  chronological  accounts  in  posed  to  a  serious  additional  suspi- 

the  Spartan  lists  form  an  authentic  cion.    Why  are  we  to  assume  that 

document,   more  than  those  in  the  Xenoph6n  must  give  the  same  story 

catalogue    of    the     priestesses     of  as    Herodotus,    unless    his    words 

Here   and   in    the   list   of  Halicar-  naturally  tell  us  so  ? 

nassian  priests.  The  chronological  M.  John  Brandis,   in  an  instruc- 

statements    in    the    Spartan    lists  tive   Dissertation    (De   Temporum 
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no  information.  Two  remarks  however  may  be  made,  in 
reference  to  any  approximate  guess  as  to  the  time  when 
actual  registration  commenced: — First,  that  the  number  of 
names  in  the  pedigree,  or  the  length  of  past  time  which  it 
professes  to  embrace,  affords  no  presumption  of  any  superior 
antiquity  in  the  time  of  registration: — Secondly,  that  look- 
ing to  the  acknowledged  paucity  and  rudeness  of  Grecian 
writing  even  down  to  the  60th  Olympiad  (540  B.C.),  and  to 
the  absence  of  the  habit  of  writing,  as  well  as  the  low 
estimate  of  its  value,  which  such  a  state  of  things  argues, 
the  presumption  is,  that  written  enrolment  of  family  ge- 
nealogies did  not  commence  until  a  long  time  after  776  B.C., 
and  the  obligation  of  proof  falls  upon  him  who  maintains 
that  it  commenced  earlier.  And  this  second  remark  is 
farther  borne  out  when  we  observe,  that  there  is  no  re- 
gistered list,  except  that  of  the  Olympic  victors,  which 
foes  up  even  so  high  as  776  B.C.  The  next  list  which  0. 
liiller  and  Mr.  Clinton  produce,  is  that  of  the  Karneonikse 
or  victors  at  the  Karneian  festival,  which  reaches  only  up 
to  676  B.C. 

If  Mr.  Clinton  then  makes  little  out  of  inscriptions  to 
2.  Early  sustain  his  view  of  Grecian  history  and  chrono- 
poets.  I0gy  anterior  to  the  recorded  Olympiads,  let  us 

examine  the  inferences  which  he  draws  from  his  other  source 
of  evidence — the  early  poets.  And  here  it  will  be  found. 
First,  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  these  wit- 
nesses, he  lays  down  positions  respecting  historical  evidence 
both  indefensible  in  themselves,  and  especially  inapplicable 
to  the  early  times  of  Greece:  Secondly,  that  his  reasoning 
is  at  the  same  time  inconsistent — inasmuch  as  it  includes 
admissions,  which  if  properly  understood  and  followed  out. 
exhibit  these  very  witnesses,  as  habitually,  indiscriminately, 
and  unconsciously,  mingling  truth  and  fiction,  and  therefore 
little  fit  to  be  believed  upon  their  solitary  and  unsupported 
testimony. 

To  take  the  second  point  first,  he  says.  Introduction, 
p.  ii.-iii. — "The  authority  even  of  the  genealogies  has  been 

Grsecorum     Antirjuissimorum     Ra-  history   was    composed   (p.  6).     31. 

tionibus,   Bonn,    1857)    insists  for-  Brandia    conceives   Hellanikua    to 

cibly  on  the  point  that  Herodotus  be    the    first    arranger   arid    metho- 

knew  nothing  of  these  registers  of  diser   of  these    early    genealogies 

Spartan  kings,    and    that  they  did  (p.  8 — 37). 
not     exist      at     Sparta     when     his 
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called  in  question  by  many  able  and  learned  persons,  who 
reject  Danaus,  Kadmus,  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  many 
others,  as  fictitious  persons.  It  is  evident  that  any  fact 
would  come  from  the  hands  of  the  poets  embellished  with 
many  fabulous  additions:  and  fictitious  genealogies  were 
undoubtedly  composed.  Because,  however,  some  genea- 
logies were  fictitious,  we  are  not  justified  in  concluding 

that  all  were  fabulous In  estimating  then  the 

historical  value  of  the  genealogies  transmitted  by  the  early 
poets,  we  may  take  a  middle  course;  not  rejecting  them  as 
wholly  false,  nor  yet  implicitly  receiving  all  as  true.  The 
genealogies  contain  many  real  persons,  but  these  are  in- 
corporated with  many  fictitious  names.  The  fictions  however 
will  have  a  basis  of  truth:  the  genealogical  expression  may 
be  false,  but  the  connexion  which  it  describes  is  real.  Even 
to  those  who  reject  the  whole  as  fabulous,  the  exhibition 
of  the  early  times  which  is  presented  in  this  volume  may 
still  be  not  unacceptable:  because  it  is  necessary  to  the 
right  understanding  of  antiquity  that  the  opinions  of  the 
Greeks  concerning  their  own  origin  should  be  set  before 
us,  even  if  these  are  erroneous  opinions,  and  that  their 
story  should  be  told  as  they  have  told  it  themselves.  The 
names  preserved  by  the  ancient  genealogies  may  be  con- 
sidered of  three  kinds;  either  they  were  the  name  of  a  race 
or  clan  converted  into  the  name  of  an  individual,  or  they 
were  altogether  fictitious,  or  lastly,  they  were  real  histor- 
ical names.  An  attempt  is  made  in  the  four  genealogical 
tables  inserted  below  to  distinguish  these  three  classes  of 

names Of  those  who  are  left  in  the  third  class  (i.  e. 

the  real)  all  are  not  entitled  to  remain  there.  But  I  have 
only  placed  in  the  third  class  those  names  concerning  which 
there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt.  The  rest  are  left  to  the 
judgement  of  the  reader." 

Pursuant  to  this  principle  of  division,  Mr.  Clinton 
furnishes  four  genealogical  tables,1  in  which  the   Mr.  cim- 
names  of  persons  representing  races  are  printed   ton.'s  sepa- 

•L   i  i    j_  i  J.T  c-  i      J2    J.-.L-  ration  of 

in  capital  letters,  and  those  or  purely  fictitious   the  gene- 
persons  in  italics.     And  these  tables  exhibit  a  aiogicai 
curious  sample  of  the  intimate  commixture  of  Fnto^eai 
fiction  with  that  which  he  calls  truth:  real  son   ^nd  fabl>- 
and  mythical  father,  real  husband  and  mythical    cipies^n" 
wife,  or  vice  versa.  which  it  is 

founded. 
1   See    Mr.    Clinton's    work,    pp.  32,  40,  100. 
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Upon  Mr.  Clinton's  tables  we  may  remark — 

1 .  The  names  singled  out  as  fictitious  are  distinguished 
Remarks  on  by  no  common  character,  nor  any  mark  either 
his  opinion,   assignable  or  defensible,  from  those  which  are 
left  as  real.     To  take  an  example  (p.  40),  why  is  Itonus 
the  1st  pointed  out  as  a  fiction,  while  Itonus  the  2nd,  to- 
gether with  Physcus,  Cynus,  Salmoneus,  Ormenus,  &c.,  in 
the  same  page,  are  preserved  as  real,  all  of  them  being 
eponyms  of  towns  just  as  much  as  Itonus? 

2.  If  we  are  to  discard  Hellen,  Dorus,  JSolus,  Ion,  &c., 
as  not  being  real  individual  persons,  but  expressions  for 
personified  races,  why  are  we  to  retain  Kadmus,  Danaus, 
Hyllus,  and  several  others,  who  are  just  as  much  eponyms 
of  races  and  tribes  as  the  four  above  mentioned?    Hyllus, 
Pamphylus  and  Dymas  are  the  eponyms  of  the  three  Dorian 
tribes, l  just  as  Hoples  and  the  other  three  sons  of  Ion  were 
of  the  four  Attic  tribes :  Kadmus  and  Danaus  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  Kadmeians  and  Danaans,  as  Argus 
and  Achseus  to  the  Argeians  and  Achaeans.    Besides,  there 
are  many  other  names  really  eponymous,  which  we  cannot 
now  recognise  to  be  so,  in  consequence  of  our  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  Hellenic  popu- 
lation, each  of  which,  speaking  generally,  had  its  god  or 
hero,  to  whom  the  original  of  the  name  was  referred.     If, 
then,  eponymous  names  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  cate- 
gory of  reality,  we  shall  find  that  the  ranks  of  the  real  men 
will  be  thinned  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  indicated  by 
Mr.  Clinton's  tables. 

3.  Though  Mr.  Clinton  does  not  carry  out  consistently 
either  of  his  disfranchising  qualifications  among  the  names 
and  persons  of  the  old  mythes,  he  nevertheless  presses 
them  far  enough  to  strike  out  a  sensible  proportion  of  the 
whole.     By  conceding  thus  much  to  modern  scepticism,  he 
has  departed  from  the  point  of  view  of  Hellanikus  and 
Herodotus,  and  the  ancient  historians  generally;  and  it  is 
singular  that  the  names,  which  he  has  been  the  most  forward 
to  sacrifice,  are  exactly  those  to  which  they  were  most  at- 
tached and  which  it  would  have  been  most  painful  to  their 
faith  to  part  with — I  mean  the  eponymous  heroes.     Neither 
Herodotus,  nor  Hellanikus,  nor  Eratosthenes,  nor  any  one 

1    '-From    these    three"    (Hyllus,      three   Dorian   tribes   derived   their 
Pamphylus   and  Bymas),    says  Mr.      names." 
Clinton,    vol.  i.  cli.  5.   p.  109,    Lthe 
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of  the  chronological  reckoners  of  antiquity,  would  have 
admitted  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Clinton  draws  between 
persons  real  and  persons  fictitious  in  the  old  mythical 
world,  though  they  might  perhaps  occasionally,  on  special 
grounds,  call  in  question  the  existence  of  some  individual 
characters  amongst  the  mythical  ancestry  of  Greece;  but 
they  never  dreamt  of  that  general  severance  into  His  conces- 
real  and  fictitious  persons  which  forms  the  prin-  sions  are 
ciple  of  Mr.  Clinton's  "middle  course."  Their  IndTncon- 
chronological  computations  for  Grecian  anti-  sistent,  yet 
<juity  assumed  that  the  mythical  characters  in  render  "he0 
their  full  and  entire  sequence  were  all  real  geneaio- 
persons.  Setting  up  the  entire  list  as  real,  they  piicaweP" 
calculated  so  many  generations  to  a  century,  and  for  chro- 
thus  determined  the  number  of  centuries  which  n 
separated  themselves  from  the  gods,  the  heroes,  and  the 
autochthonous  men,  who  formed  in  their  view  the  historical 
starting-point.  But  as  soon  as  it  is  admitted  that  the 
personages  in  the  mythical  world  are  divisible  into  two 
classes,  partly  real  and  partly  fictitious,  the  integrity  of 
the  series  is  broken  up,  and  it  can  be  no  longer  employed 
as  a  basis  for  chronological  calculation.  In  the  estimate 
of  the  ancient  chrouologers,  three  succeeding  persons  of 
the  same  lineage — grandfather,  father  and  son — counted 
for  a  century;  and  this  may  pass  in  a  rough  way,  so  long 
as  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  they  are  all  real 
persons:  but  if  in  the  succession  of  persons  A,  B,  C,  you 
strike  out  B  as  a  fiction,  the  continuity  of  data  necessary 
for  chronological  computation  disappears.  Now  Mr.  Clinton 
is  inconsistent  with  himself  in  this — that  while  he  abandons 
the  unsuspecting  historical  faith  of  the  Grecian  chrono- 
logers,  he  nevertheless  continues  his  chronological  com- 
putations upon  the  data  of  that  ancient  faith, — upon  the 
assumed  reality  of  all  the  persons  constituting  his  ante- 
historical  generations.  What  becomes,  for  example,  of  the 
Herakleid  genealogy  of  the  Spartan  kings,  when  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  eponymous  persons  are  to  be  cancelled  as 
fictions;  seeing  that  Hyllus,  through  whom  those  kings 
traced  their  origin  to  Herakles,  comes  in  the  most  distinct 
manner  under  that  category,  as  much  so  as  Hoples  the  son 
of  Ion?  It  will  be  found  that  when  we  once  cease  to  believe 
in  the  mythical  world  as  an  uninterrupted  and  unalloyed 
succession  of  real  individuals,  it  becomes  unfit  to  serve  as 
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a  basis  for  chronological  computations,  and  that  Mr.  Clinton, 
when  he  mutilated  the  data  of  the  ancient  chronologists, 
ought  at  the  same  time  to  have  abandoned  their  problems 
as  insoluble.  Genealogies  of  real  persons,  such  as  Hero- 
dotus and  Eratosthenes  believed  in,  afford  a  tolerable  basis 
for  calculations  of  time,  within  certain  limits  of  error: 
"genealogies  containing  many  real  persons,  but  incorpo- 
rated with  many  fictitious  names,"  (to  use  the  language 
just  cited  from  Mr.  Clinton,)  are  essentially  unavailable  for 
such  a  purpose. 

It  is  right  here  to  add,  that  I  agree  in  Mr.  Clinton's 
view  of  these  eponymous  persons:  I  admit  with  him  that 
"the  genealogical  expression  may  often  be  false,  when  the 
connexion  which  it  describes  is  real."  Thus,  for  example, 
the  adoption  ofHyllus  by^Egimius,the  father  ofPamphylus 
and  Dymas,  to  the  privileges  of  a  son  and  to  a  third  fraction 
of  his  territories,  may  reasonably  be  construed  as  a  mythical 
expression  of  the  fraternal  union  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes, 
Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes :  so  about  the  relationship 
of  Ion  and  Acheeus,  of  Dorus  and  ^Eolus.  But  if  we  put 
this  construction  on  the  name  ofHyllus,  or  Ion,  or  Achseus, 
we  cannot  at  the  same  time  employ  either  of  these  persons 
as  units  in  chronological  reckoning;  nor  is  it  consistent  to 
recognise  them  in  the  lump  as  members  of  a  distinct  class, 
and  yet  to  enlist  them  as  real  individuals  in  measuring  the 
duration  of  past  time. 

4.  Mr.  Clinton,  while  professing  a  wish  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  Greeks  as  they  have  told  it  themselves,  seems  un- 
conscious how  capitally  his  point  of  view  differs  from  theirs. 
The  distinction  which  he  draws  between  real  and  fictitious 
persons  would  have  appeared  unreasonable,  not  to  say  of- 
fensive, to  Herodotus  or  Eratosthenes.  It  is  undoubtedly 
right  that  the  early  history  (if  so  it  is  to  be  called)  of  the 
Greeks  should  be  told  as  they  have  told  it  themselves,  and 
with  that  view  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  previous  nar- 
rative, as  far  as  I  could,  to  present  the  primitive  legends 
in  their  original  colour  and  character — pointing  out  at  the 
same  time  the  manner  in  which  they  were  transformed  and 
distilled  into  history  by  passing  through  the  retort  of  later 
annalists.  It  is  the  legend  as  thus  transformed  which  Mr. 
Clinton  seems  to  understand  as  the  story  told  by  the  Greeks 
themselves — which  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  true,  unless 
the  meaning  of  the  expression  be  specially  explained.  In 
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his  general  distinction,  however,  between  the  real  and 
fictitious  persons  of  the  mythical  world,  he  departs  essen- 
tially from  the  point  of  view  even  of  the  later  Greeks. 
And  if  he  had  consistently  followed  out  that  distinction  in 
his  particular  criticisms,  he  would  have  found  the  ground 
slipping  under  his  feet  in  his  upward  inarch  even  to  Troy — 
not  to  mention  the  series  of  eighteen  generations  farther 
up  to  Phoroneus;  but  he  does  not  consistently  follow  it 
out,  and  therefore  in  practice  he  deviates  little  from  the 
footsteps  of  the  ancients. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  witnesses  upon 
whom  Mr.  Clinton  relies  blend  truth  and  fiction   Mr  Clin. 
habitually,  indiscriminately  and  unconsciously,    ton's 
even   upon   his   own   admission.     Let  us  now  ^pecthig 
consider  the  positions  which  he  lays  down  re-   historical 
specting  historical  evidence.  He  says  (Introduct.    evldence- 
p.  vi.  vii.): — 

"We  may  acknowledge  as  real  persons  all  those  whom 
there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting.  'The  presumption  is  in 
favour  of  the  early  tradition,  if  no  argument  can  be  brought 
to  overthrow  it.  The  persons  may  be  considered  real, 
when  the  description  of  them  is  consonant  with  the  state 
of  the  country  at  that  time:  when  no  national  prejudice 
or  vanity  could  be  concerned  in  inventing  them :  when  the 
tradition  is  consistent  and  general:  when  rival  or  hostile 
tribes  concur  in  the  leading  facts :  when  the  acts  ascribed 
to  the  person  (divested  of  their  poetical  ornament)  enter 
into  the  political  system  of  the  age,  or  form  the  basis  of 
other  transactions  which  fall  within  known  historical  times. 
Kadrnus  and  Danaus  appear  to  be  real  persons;  for  it  is 
conformable  to  the  state  of  mankind,  and  perfectly  credible, 
that  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  adventurers,  in  the  ages  to 
which  these  persons  are  ascribed,  should  have  found  their 
way  to  the  coasts  of  Greece:  and  the  Greeks  (as  already 
observed)  had  no  motive  from  any  national  vanity  to  feign 
these  settlements.  Hercules  was  a  real  person.  His  acts 
were  recorded  by  those  who  were  not  friendly  to  the 
Dorians;  by  Achgeans  and  yEolians  and  lonians,  who  had 
no  vanity  to  gratify  in  celebrating  the  hero  of  a  hostile  and 
rival  people.  His  descendants  in  many  branches  remained 
in  many  states  down  to  the  historical  times.  His  son 
Tlepoleums  and  his  grandson  and  great-grandson  Cleodreus 
and  Aristomachus  are  acknowledged  (i.  c.  by  0.  Miiller) 
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to  be  real  persons:  and  there  is  no  reason  that  can  be  as- 
signed for  receiving  these,  which  will  not  be  equally  valid 
for  establishing  the  reality  both  of  Hercules  and  Hyllus 
Above  all,  Hercules  is  authenticated  by  the  testimonies 
both  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey." 

These  positions  appear  to  me  inconsistent  with  sound 
views  of  the  conditions  of  historical  testimony.  According 
to  what  is  here  laid  down,  we  are  bound  to  accept  as  real 
all  the  persons  mentioned  by  Homer,  Arktiuus,  Lesches, 
the  Hesiodic  poets,  Eumelus,  Asius,  &c.,  unless  we  can 
adduce  some  positive  ground  in  each  particular  case  to 
prove  the  contrary.  If  this  position  be  a  true  one,  the 
greater  part  of  the  history  of  England,  from  Brute  the 
Trojan  down  to  Julius  Caesar,  ought  at  once  to  be  admitted 
as  valid  and  worthy  of  credence.  What  Mr.  Clinton  here 
calls  the  early  tradition,  is  in  point  of  fact  the  narrative  of 
these  early  poets.  The  word  tradition  is  an  equivocal 
word,  and  begs  the  whole  question;  for  while  in  its  obvious 
and  literal  meaning  it  implies  only  something  handed  down, 
whether  truth  or  fiction — it  is  tacitly  understood  to  imply 
a  tale  descriptive  of  some  real  matter  of  fact,  taking  its 
rise  at  the  time  when  that  fact  happened,  and  originally 
accurate,  but  corrupted  by  subsequent  oral  transmission. 
Understanding  therefore  by  Mr.  Clinton's  words  early  tra- 
dition, the  tales  of  the  old  poets,  we  shall  find  his  position 
totally  inadmissible — that  we  are  bound  to  admit  the 
persons  or  statements  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  real,  unless 
v.'here  we  can  produce  reasons  to  the  contrary.  To  allow 
this,  would  be  to  put  them  upon  a  par  with  good  contem- 
porary witnesses;  for  no  greater  privilege  can  be  claimed 
in  favour  even  of  Thucydides,  than  the  title  of  his  testimony 
to  be  believed  unless  where  it  can  be  contradicted  on 
special  grounds.  The  presumption  in  favour  of  an  asserting 
witness  is  either  strong,  or  weak,  or  positively  nothing, 
according  to  the  compound  ratio  of  his  means  of  knowledge, 
his  moral  and  intellectual  habits,  and  his  motive  to  speak 

the  truth.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  Hesiod  tells 
extent  pre-  us  that  his  father  quitted  the  ^Eolic  Kyme  and 
sumption  came  to  Askra  in  Bceotia,  we  may  fully  believe 
in  favour  him;  but  when  he  describes  to  us  the  battles 
of  the  early  between  the  Olympic  gods  and  the  Titans,  or 

between  Herakles  and  Kyknus — or  when  Homer 
depicts  the  efforts  of  Hector,  aided  by  Apollo,  for  the 
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defence  of  Troy,  and  the  struggles  of  Achilles  and  Odysseus, 
with  the  assistance  ofHereandPoseidon,  for  the  destruction 
of  that  city,  events  professedly  long  past  and  gone — we 
cannot  presume  either  of  them  to  be  in  any  way  worthy  of 
belief.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  they  possessed  any  means 
of  knowledge,  while  it  is  certain  that  they  could  have  no 
motive  to  consider  historical  truth:  their  object  was  to 
satisfy  an  uncritical  appetite  for  narrative,  and  to  interest 
the  emotions  of  their  hearers.  Mr.  Clinton  says,  that  "the 
persons  may  be  considered  real  when  the  description  of 
them  is  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  country  at  that 
time."  But  he  has  forgotten,  first,  that  we  know  nothing 
of  the  state  of  the  country  except  what  these  very  poets 
tell  us;  next,  that  fictitious  persons  may  be  just  as  consonant 
to  the  state  of  the  country  as  real  persons.  While  therefore, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  have  no  independent  evidence  either 
to  affirm  or  to  deny  that  Achilles  or  Agamemnon  are 
consistent  with  the  state  of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor  at  a 
certain  supposed  date  1183  B.C., — so,  on  the  other  hand, 
even  assuming  such  consistency  to  be  made  out,  this  of  itself 
would  not  prove  them  to  be  real  persons. 

Mr.  Clinton's  reasoning  altogether  overlooks  the  exis- 
tence of  plausible  fiction — fictitious  stories  which 
harmonise  perfectly  well  with  the  general  course  fiction 
of  facts,  and  which  are  distinguished  from  matters  satisfies  the 
of  fact  not  by  any  internal  character,  but  by  the   laid  down* 
circumstance  that  matter  of  fact  has  some  com-   £y. Mr- 
petent  and  well-informed  witness  to  authenticate   no'tVisoin- 
it,  either  directly  or  through  legitimate  inference,   guishabie 
Fiction  may  be,  and  often  is,  extravagant  and  without  the 
incredible;  but   it   may   also  be  plausible  and   aid  of  evi- 
specious,  and  in  that  case  there  is  nothing  but 
the  want  of  an  attesting  certificate  to  distinguish  it  from 
truth.     Now  all  the  tests,  which  Mr.  Clinton  proposes  as 
guarantees  of  the  reality  of  the  Homeric  persons,  will  be  just 
as  well  satisfied  by  plausible  fiction  as  by  actual  matter  of 
fact;  the  plausibility  of  the  fiction  consists  in  its  satisfying 
those  and  other  similar  conditions.   In  most  cases,  the  tales 
of  the  poets  did  fall  in  with  the  existing  current  of  feelings 
in  their  audience:  "prejudice  and  vanity"  are  not  the  only 
feelings, '  but  doubtless  prejudice  and  vanity  were  often 
appealed  to,  and  it  was  from  such  harmony  of  sentiment 
that  they  acquired  their  hold  on  men's  belief.     AYithout 
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any  doubt  the  Iliad  appealed  most  powerfully  to  the 
reverence  for  ancestral  gods  and  heroes  among  the  Asiatic 
colonists  who  first  heard  it:  the  temptation  of  putting  forth 
an  interesting  tale  is  quite  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  poet,  and  the  plausibility  of  the  tale  a 
sufficient  passport  to  the  belief  of  the  hearers.  Mr.  Clinton 
talks  of  "consistent  and  general  tradition."  But  that  the 
tale  of  a  poet,  when  once  told  with  effect  and  beauty, 
acquired  general  belief — is  no  proof  that  it  was  founded 
on  fact:  otherwise,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  divine  legends, 
and  to  the  large  portion  of  the  Homeric  narrative  which 
Mr.  Clinton  himself  sets  aside  as  untrue  under  the  desig- 
nation of  "poetical  ornament?"  When  a  mythical  incident 
is  recorded  as  "forming  the  basis"  of  some  known  historical 
fact  or  institution — as  for  instance  the  successful  stratagem 
by  which  Melanthus  killed  Xanthus  in  the  battle  on  the 
boundary,  as  recounted  in  my  last  chapter, — we  may  adopt 
one  of  two  views :  we  may  either  treat  the  incident  as  real, 
and  as  having  actually  given  occasion  to  what  is  described 
as  its  effect — or  we  may  treat  the  incident  as  a  legend 
imagined  in  order  to  assign  some  plausible  origin  of  the 
reality, — "Aut  ex  re  nomen,  aut  ex  vocabulo  fabula."  1  In 
cases  where  the  legendary  incident  is  referred  to  a  time 
long  anterior  to  any  records — as  it  commonly  is — the  second 
mode  of  proceeding  appears  to  me  far  more  consonant  to 
reason  and  probability  than  the  first.  It  is  to  be  recollected 
that  all  the  persons  and  facts,  here  defended  as  matter  of 
real  history  by  Mr.  Clinton,  are  referred  to  an  age  long 
preceding  the  first  beginning  of  records. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Clinton  shrinks  from 
Kadmus,  his  own  rule  in  treating  Kadmus  and  Danaus  as 
i)anaus,  real  persons,  since  they  are  as  much  eponyms  of 

Hyllus,  &c..     .    .-.    L  -r-.*    J  -,  TT   -,,*        r.     *,   -.,  , 

ail  epo-  tribes  or  races  as  JJorus  and  xiellen.  And  it  he 
nyms,  can  admit  Herakles  to  be  a  real  man,  I  do  not 

and   falling  ,      .  •,  ,-,        ,. 

under  Mr.  see  upon  what  reason  he  can  consistently  dis- 
CHnton's  allow  any  one  of  the  mythical  personages,  for 

definition        ,,  .      J  ,  ,  --,    .,  .°~.  .       , 

of  fictitious  there  is  not  one  whose  exploits  are  more  strikingly 
persons.  at  variance  with  the  standard  of  historical  pro- 
bability. Mr.  Clinton  reasons  upon  the  supposition  that 
"Hercules  was  a  Dorian  hero :"  but  he  was  Achaean  and  Kad- 
meian  as  well  as  Dorian,  though  the  legends  respecting  him 

1  Pomponius  Mula,  iii.   7. 
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are  different  in  all  the  three  characters.  "Whether  his  son 
Tlepoleinus  and  his  grandson  Kleodseus  belong  to  the 
category  of  historical  men,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to.  say, 
though  0.  Miiller  (in  my  opinion  without  any  warranty) 
appears  to  admit  it;  but  Hyllus  certainly  is  not  a  real  man, 
if  the  canon  of  Mr.  Clinton  himself  respecting  the  eponyms 
is  to  be  trusted.  "The  descendants  of  Hercules  (observes 
Mr.  Clinton)  remained  in  many  states  down  to  the  historical 
times."  So  did  those  of  Zeus  and  Apollo,  and  of  that  god 
whom  the  historian  Hekatseus  recognised  as  his  progenitor 
in  the  sixteenth  generation:  the  titular  kings  of  Ephesus, 
in  the  historical  times,  as  well  as  Peisistratus,  the  despot 
of  Athens,  traced  their  origin  up  to  ^Eolus  andHellen,  yet 
Mr.  Clinton  does  not  hesitate  to  reject  ^Eolus  and  Hellen 
as  fictitious  persons.  I  dispute  the  propriety  of  quoting 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (as  Mr.  Clinton  does)  in  evidence  of 
the  historic  personality  of  Hercules.  For  even  with  regard 
to  the  ordinary  men  who  figure  in  those  poems,  we  have 
no  means  of  discriminating  the  real  from  the  fictitious;  while 
the  Homeric  Herakles  is  unquestionably  more  than  an 
ordinary  man, — he  is  the  favourite  son  of  Zeus,  from  his 
birth  predestined  to  a  life  of  labour  and  servitude,  as  pre- 
paration for  a  glorious  immortality.  Without  doubt  the 
poet  himself  believed  in  the  reality  of  Hercules,  but  it  was 
a  reality  clothed  with  superhuman  attributes. 

Mr.  Clinton  observes   (Introd.  p.   ii.),   that  "because 
some   genealogies   were  fictitious,  we   are  not   what  is 
•justified  in  concluding  that  all  were  fabulous."  real  *?  il}e 

ii_    j  i        11  •    a.    •       genealogies 

It  is  no  way  necessary  that  we  should  maintain   cannot  be 
so  extensive  a  position:  it  is  sufficient  that  all   distin- 
are  fabulous  so  far  as  concerns  gods  and  heroes,  from  what 
— some  fabulous  throughout — and  none  ascer-  is  fictitious, 
tainably   true,   for   the  period  anterior  to  the   recorded 
Olympiads.     How  much,  or  what  particular  portions,  may 
be  true,  no  one  can  pronounce.     The  gods  and  heroes  are, 
from  our  point  of  view,  essentially  fictitious;  but  from  the 
Grecian  point  of  view  they  were  the  most  real  (if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  permitted,  i.  e.  clung  to  with  the  strongest 
faith)  of  all  the  members  of  the  series.     They  not  only 
formed  parts  of  the  genealogy  as  originally  conceived,  but 
were  in  themselves  the  grand  reason  why  it  was  conceived, 
— as  a  golden  chain  to  connect  the  living  man  with  a  divine 
ancestor.     The  genealogy  therefore  taken  as  a  whole  (and 
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its  value  consists  in  its  being  taken  as  a  whole)  was  from 
the  beginning  a  fiction:  but  the  names  of  the  father  and 
grandfather  of  the  living  man,  in  whose  day  it  first  came 
forth,  weredoubtlessthose  of  real  men.  Wherever  therefore 
we  can  verify  the  date  of  a  genealogy,  as  applied  to  some 
living  person,  we  may  reasonably  presume  the  two  lowest 
members  of  it  to  be  also  those  of  real  persons:  but  this  has 
no  application  to  the  time  anterior  to  the  Olympiads — still 
less  to  the  pretended  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  Kaly- 
donian  boar-hunt,  or  the  deluge  of  Deukalion.  To  reason 
(as Mr.  Cliutondoes,  Introd.p.vi.), — "Because  Aristomachus 
was  a  real  man,  therefore  his  father  Cleodseus,  his  grand- 
father Hyllus,  and  so  farther  upwards,  &c.  must  have  been 
real  men," — is  an  inadmissible  conclusion.  The  historian 
Hekataeus  was  a  real  man,  and  doubtless  his  father  Hege- 
sander  also — but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  march  up  his 
genealogical  ladder  fifteen  steps  to  the  presence  of  the 
ancestorial  god  of  whom  he  boasted:  the  upper  steps  of 
the  ladder  will  be  found  broken  and  unreal.  Xot  to  mention 
thattheinference,  from  real  son  to  real  father,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  admissions  in  Mr.  Clinton's  own  genealogical 
tables;  for  he  there  inserts  the  names  of  several  mythical 
fathers  as  having  begotten  real  historical  sons. 

The  general  authority  of  Mr.  Clinton's  book,  and  the 
sincere  respect  which  I  entertain  for  his  elucidations  of 
the  later  chronology,  have  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of 
assigning  those  grounds  on  which  I  dissent  from  his  con- 
clusions prior  to  the  first  recorded  Olympiad.  The  reader 
who  desires  to  see  the  numerous  and  contradictory  guesses 
(they  deserve  no  better  name)  of  the  Greeks  themselves  in 
the  attempt  to  chronologise  their  mythical  narratives,  will 
find  them  in  the  copious  notes  annexed  to  the  first  half  of 
his  first  volume.  As  I  consider  all  such  researches  not 
merely  as  fruitless  in  regard  to  any  trustworthy  result,  but 
as  serving  to  divert  attention  from  the  genuine  form  and 
really  illustrative  character  of  Grecian  legend,  I  have  not 
thought  it  right  to  go  over  the  same  ground  in  the  present 
work.  Differing  as  I  do,  however,  from  Mr.  Clinton's  views 
on  this  subject,  I  concur  with  him  in  deprecating  the 
application  of  etymology  (Introd.  p.  xi.-xii.)  as  a  general 
scheme  of  explanation  to  the  characters  and  events  of 
Greek  legend.  Amongst  the  many  causes  which  operated 
as  suggestives  and  stimulants  to  Greek  fancy  in  the  creation 
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of  these  interesting  tales,  doubtless  Etymology  has  had  its 
share;  but  it  cannot  be  applied  (as  Hermann,  above  all 
others,  has  sought  to  apply  it)  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
supposed  sense  and  system  to  the  general  body  of  mythical 
narrative.  I  have  already  remarked  on  this  topic  in  a 
former  chapter. 

It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  at  what  time,  or  by 
whom,    the    earliest    continuous    genealogies,    connecting 
existing  persons  with  the  supposed  antecedent   At  what 
age    of  legend,    were   formed    and   preserved,   time  did 
Neither  Homer  nor  Hesiod  mentioned  any  veri-  ^eKiuTo*8 
liable  present  persons  or  circumstances :  had  they   produce 
done  so,  the  age  of  one  or  other  of  them  could   geneaio™8 
have  been  determinedupon  good  evidence,  which   gics,  from 
we  may  fairly  presume  to  have  been  impossible,   t^f0"iyt" 
from  the  endless  controversies  upon  this  topic   the  real 
among  ancient  writers.     In  the  Hesiodic  Works    world? 
and  Days,  the  heroes  of  Troy  and  Thebes  are  even  pre- 
sented as  an  extinct  race,  >  radically  different  from  the  poet's 
own  contemporaries,  who  are  a  new  race,  far  too  depraved 
to  be  conceived  as  sprung  from  the  loins  of  the  heroes;  so 
that  we  can  hardly  suppose  Hesiod  (though  his  father  was 
a  native  of  the  ^Eolic  Ivyme)  to  have  admitted  the  pedigree 
of  the  ./Eolic  chiefs,  as  reputed  descendants  of  Agamemnon. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  earliest  poets  did  not  attempt  to 
measure  or  bridge  over  the  supposed  interval,  between 
their  own  age  and  the  war  of  Troy,  by  any  definite  series  of 
fathers  and  sons:  whether  Eumelus  or  Asius  made  any 
such  attempt,  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  earliest  continuous 
backward  genealogies  which  we  find  mentioned  are  those 
of  Pherekydes,   Hellanikus,   and   Herodotus.     It  is  well 
known  that  Herodotus,  in  his  manner  of  computing  the 
upward  genealogy  of  the  Spartan  kings,  assigns  the  date 
of  the  Trojan  war  to  a  period   SOU    years    earlier  than 
himself,    equivalent    about    to    B.C.    1270-1250;   while  the 
subsequent  Alexandrine  chronologists,  Eratosthenes  and 
Apollodorus,  place  that  event  in  11S4  and  118)5  B.C.;  and 
the  Parian  marble  refers  it  to  an  intermediate  date,  different 
from  either — 120!)  B.C.     Ephorus,  Phanias,  Timaeus,  Klei- 
tarchus,  and  Duris,  had  each  his  own  conjectural  date;  biit 
the  computation  of  the  Alexandrine  chronologists  was  the 

1  See  above',  Chap-  ii. 
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most  generally  followed  by  those  who  succeeded  them,  and 
seems  to  have  passed  to  modern  times  as  the  received  date 
of  this  great  legendary  event  —  though  some  distinguished 
inquirers  have  adopted  the  epoch  of  Herodotus,  which 
Larcher  has  attempted  to  vindicate  in  an  elaborate,  but 
feeble,  dissertation.  l  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  my 
view  the  inquiry  has  no  other  value  except  to  illustrate  the 
ideas  which  guided  the  Greek  mind,  and  to  exhibit  its 
Evidence  progress  from  the  days  of  Homer  to  those  of 
of  mental  Herodotus.  For  it  argues  a  considerable  mental 
w^iTmen  progress  when  men  begin  to  methodise  the  past, 
methodise  even  though  they  do  so  on  fictitious  principles, 
eveifcm'  being  as  yet  unprovided  with  those  records 
fictitious  which  alone  could  put  them  on  a  better  course. 
principles,  iji^g  Homeric  man  was  satisfied  with  feeling, 


1  Larcher  ,   Chronologie   d'H6ro-  culating   backwards  to  the  Trojan 

dote,  chap.  xiv.  p.  352  —  401.  war    (see  Clinton,    vol.   i.    Introd. 

From  the  capture  of  Troy  down  p.  5).    In  round  numbers,  his  cal- 

to  the  passage  of  Alexander   with  culatiou    coincides    pretty    nearly 

his  invading  army   into  Asia,   the  with  the  800  years  given  by  Hero- 

latter  a  known  date  of  334  B.C.,  the  dotus  in  the  preceding  century. 

following  differentreckonings  were  The   remarks    of  Boeckh   on   the 

made  .  _  Parian    marble    generally,    in    his 

Corpus   Inscriptionum   Grrcc.   t.  ii. 

Phanias  ....     gave  715  years.  p    322_336)  are  extremely  valuable, 

Ephorus  ....        „       7M      .,  but  especiaiiy  big  criticism  on  the 

atosthenes          „      774      „  epoch   of  th(j    Trojan   wai)    which 

Timseus  .  .    .  .  ^     ^      g2Q      ^  stands    the    twenty-fourth    in    the 

Marble.  The  ancient  chronologists, 

Durls       •  •    •  •        n     l            »  from    Damastes     and    Hellanikus 

(Clemens.  Alexand.  Strom,  i.  downward8j    professed   to   fix  not 

""  ''     "'  only  the  exact  year,  but  the  exact 

Democritus  estimated  a  space  of  mouth,    day    and    hour    in    which 

730  years  between  his  composition  this,  celebrated  capture  took  place. 

of   the    Mtxpo«   AiaxoojAoi;   and   the  [Mr.  Clinton  pretends   to  no  more 

capture      of  Troy   (Diogen.   Jjaert.  than  the  possibility  of  determining 

ix.  41).    Isokrates  believed  the  La-  the  event    within   fifty   years,   In- 

ceditmonians  to   have   been  estab-  troduct.     p.      vi.]      Boeckh    illus- 

lished  iu  Peloponnesus  700   years,  trates    the    manner   of  their   argu- 

and  he  repeats   this   in   three  dif-  mentation. 

ferent  passages  (Archidam.  p.  118;  O.  Miiller    observes    (History    of 

Panathen.  p.  275;  De  Pace,  p.  178).  the  Dorians,  t.  ii.  p.  442.  Kng.  Tr.), 

The  dates  of  these   three   orations  '-In  reckoning  from  the   migration 

themselves   differ   by    twenty-four  of  the    Heraklidaj    downward,    we 

years,  the  Archidamus  being  older  follow    the    Alexandrine     chrono- 

than  the  Panathenai'c  by  that  inter-  logy,    of    which   it   should    be  ob- 

val  ;     yet     he     employs     the    same  served,    that    our    materials     only 

number    of  years    for   each  in  cal-  enable  us  to  restore  it  to  its  origi- 
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imagining,  and  believing,  particular  incidents  of  a  supposed 
past,  without  any  attempt  to  graduate  the  line  of  connexion 
between  them  and  himself:  to  introduce  fictitious  hypotheses 
and  media  of  connexion  is  the  business  of  a  succeeding 
age,  when  the  stimulus  of  rational  curiosity  is  first  felt, 
without  any  authentic  materials  to  supply  it.  "We  have 
then  the  form  of  history  operating  upon  the  matter  of 
legend — the  transition-state  between  legend  and  history; 
less  interesting  indeed  than  either  separately,  yet  necessary 
as  a  step  between  the  two. 

nal  state,    not    to  examine  its  cor-  jecture,     supposes    him    to    have 

redness."  chosen    "a    middle   point   between 

But  I  do  not  see  upon  what  evi-  the    longer   and   shorter   computa- 

denoe  even  so  much  as  this  can  be  tions  of  his  predecessors."  Boeckh 

done.  Mr.  Clinton,  admitting  that  thinks    this    explanation    unsatis- 

Eratosthenes  fixed  his  date  by  con-  factory  (1.  c.  p.  328;. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

STATE  OF    SOCIETY    AND   MANNERS   AS  EXHIBITED 
IN  GRECIAN  LEGEND. 

THOUGH  the  particular  persons  and  events  chronicled  in 
the  legendary  poems  of  Greece,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  province  of  real  history,  those  poems  are 
nevertheless  full  of  instruction  as  pictures  of  life  and 
manners;  and  the  very  same  circumstances  which  divest 
their  composers  of  all  credibility  as  historians,  render  them 
so  much  the  more  valuable  as  unconscious  expositors  of 
their  own  contemporary  society.  "\Vhile  professedly  des- 
cribing an  uncertified  past,  their  combinations  are  involun- 
tarily borrowed  from  the  surrounding  present.  For  among 
communities,  such  as  those  of  the  primitive  Greeks,  without 
Legendary  books,  without  means  of  extended  travel,  without 
poems  of  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages  and  habits, 
luabie  the  imagination  even  of  highly  gifted  men  was 

pictures  of  naturally  enslaved  by  the  circumstances  around 
ners,  them  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  the  later 

though  days  of  Solon  or  Herodotus;  insomuch  that  the 
historical  characters  which  they  conceived  and  the  scenes 
facts.  which  they  described  would  for  that  reason  bear 

a  stronger  generic  resemblance  to  the  realities  of  their  own 
time  and  locality.  X.  or  was  the  poetry  of  that  age  addressed 
to  lettered  and  critical  authors,  watchful  to  detect  plagia- 
rism, sated  with  simple  imagery,  and  requiring  something 
of  novelty  or  peculiarity  in  every  fresh  production.  To 
captivate  their  emotions,  it  was  sufficient  to  depict  with 
genius  and  fervour  the  more  obvious  manifestations  of 
human  adventure  or  suffering,  and  to  idealise  that  type  of 
society,  both  private  and  public,  with  which  the  hearers 
around  were  familiar.  Even  in  describing  the  gods,  where 
a  great  degree  of  latitude  and  deviation  might  have  been 
expected,1  we  see  that  Homer  introduces  into  Olympus 
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the  passions,  the  caprices,  the  love  of  power  and  patronage, 
the  alternation  of  dignity  and  weakness,  which  animated 
the  bosom  of  an  ordinary  Grecian  chief;  and  this  tendency, 
to  reproduce  in  substance  the  social  relations  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed,  would  operate  still  more  powerfully 
when  he  had  to  describe  simply  human  characters — the 
chief  and  his  people,  the  warrior  and  his  comrades,  the 
husband,  wife,  father,  and  son — or  the  imperfect  rudiments 
of  judicial  and  administrative  proceeding.  That  his  narra- 
tive on  all  these  points,  even  with  fictitious  characters  and 
events,  presents  a  close  approximation  to  general  reality, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt.1  The  necessity  under 
which  he  lay  of  drawing  from  a  store,  then  happily  unex- 
hausted, of  personal  experience  and  observation,  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  that  freshness  and  vivacity  of  description  for 
which  he  stands  unrivalled,  and  which  constituted  the 
imperishable  charm  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  Grecian  literature. 

While  therefore  we  renounce  the  idea  of  chronologising 
or  historicising  the  events  of  Grecian  legend, 
we  may  turn  them  to  profit  as  valuable  memorials   memorials 
of  that  state  of  society,  feeling  and  intelligence,    °f  the  *jrst 
which  must  be  to  us  the  starting-point  of  the   Grecian  so- 
historv  of  the  people.     Of  course  the  legendary   ciety— the 

IM  n    j.1  1-1  i     i    -j.     i       i    -jJ      starting- 

age,  like  all  those  which  succeeded  it,   had  its    point  of 

antecedent  causes  and  determining  conditions;    Grecian, 
but  of  these  we  know  nothing,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  assume  it  as  a  primary  fact  for  the  purpose  of 
following  out  its  subsequent  changes.    To  conceive  absolute 
beginning  or  origin  (as  Xiebuhr  has  justly  remarked)  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties:  we  can  neither  apprehend 
nor  verify  anything  beyond  progress,  or  development,  or 
decay2 — change  from  one  set  of  circumstances  to  another, 

£ai>Toi;     a^ojioiouoiv    oi     avSpwitoi,  -  Xiebuhr,  Romische  Geschichte, 

O'jTto     xai     TO'J;      ?lio'j;     Ttuv      (*:ii>/  vol.    i.    p.    55,    2nd    ed.      '-ErkenHt 

(Aristot.  Politic,  i.  1,  7).  man  aber.  dass  aller  Ursprung  jen- 

1  In  the  pictures  of  the  Homeric  s^its     un-erer    nur    Entwickelung 

Heroes,    there    is    no  material  dif-  und    Fortgang    fassenden    Begriffe 

ference     of    character     recognised  liegt  ;    und    beschriinkt     sieh     von 

between    one    race    of  Greeks    and  Stufe    auf    Stufe    im    Uiufang    der 

another— or   even   between  Greeks  Geschichte  zuriickzupehen,  so  wird 

and     Trojans.       See     Helliig,     Die  man    Volker    ernes    iStammes    (das 

Fittlichon     Zustandc    des    Griechi-  heisst,    durch    cigeuthumliche    Art 

Bcheu  Heldeiialters,    part  ii.    p.  53.  uud    Sprache     ideutisch)     vielfach 
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operated  by  some  definite  combination  of  physical  or  moral 
laws.  In  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  the  legendary  age,  as  the 
earliest  in  any  way  known  to  us,  must  be  taken  as  the 
initial  state  from  which  this  series  of  changes  commences. 
"We  must  depict  its  prominent  characteristics  as  well  as 
we  can,  and  show — partly  how  it  serves  to  prepare,  partly 
how  it  forms  a  contrast  to  set  off — the  subsequent  ages  of 
Solon,  of  Perikles,  and  of  Demosthenes. 

1 .  The  political  condition,  which  Grecian  legend  every- 
where presents  to  us,  is  in  its  principal  features  strikingly 
different  from  that  which  had  become  universally  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Historical  oligarchy,  as  well  as  democracy,  agreed  in 
requiring  a  certain  established  system  of  government, 
comprising  these  three  elements — specialised  functions, 
temporary  functionaries,  and  ultimate  responsibility  (under 
some  forms  or  other)  to  the  mass  of  qualified  citizens — 
Com  i-  either  a  Senate  or  an  Ecclesia,  or  both.  There 
son  of  were  of  course  many  and  capital  distinctions 

wUhndary  between  one  government  and  another,  in  respect 
historical  to  the  qualification  of  the  citizen,  the  attributes 
Govern~  anc^  eniciency  °f  the  general  assembly,  the 
ment  of  admissibility  to  power,  &c. ;  and  men  might  often 
the  latter—  -j^  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  these 
questions  were  determined  in  their  own  city.  But  in  the 
mind  of  every  man.  some  determining  rule  or  system — 
something  like  what  in  modern  times  is  called  a  constitution 

eben    an    sich     entgegenliegenden  progress,     and    when    we    attempt 

Kiistenlandern  antreffen  .  .  .  ohne  nothing    more    than    to     go    back 

dass    irgend     etwas     die     Voraus-  from  the  later  to  the  earlier  stages 

setzung  erheischte,    eine  von    die-  in    the    compass     of    history,     we 

sen    getrennten    Landscbaften    sei  shall  often  find,  on  opposite  coasts 

die   urspriingliche  Heimath    gewe-  of  the    same    sea,    people    of   one 

sen,    von   wo    ein    Theil   nach   der  stock  (that  is  of  the  same  peculiar 

andern   gewandert   ware  .  .  .    Dies  customs    and    language),    without 

ist     der    Geographic     der    Thier-  being  warranted  in  supposing  that 

geschlechter    urcd    der    Vegetation  either  of  these  separate  coasts  was 

analog:  deren  grosse  Bezirke  durch  the   primitive   home   from   whence 

Gebirge    geschieden     werden     und  emigrants     crossed     over     to     the 

beschrankte  Meere    einschliessen.'1  other.     This    is    analogous    to    the 

L\Vhen  we  once  recognise,  how-  geography  of  animals  and  plants, 

ever,    that   all    absolute   beginning  whose   wide   districts   are    severed 

lies  out  of  t)te  reach  of  our  mental  by  mountains  and  enclose  internal 

conceptions ,      which      comprehend  seas." 
nothing    beyond    development    and 
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— was  indispensable  to  any  government  entitled  to  be  called 
legitimate,  or  capable  of  creating  in  the  mind  of  a  Greek 
a  feeling  of  moral  obligation  to  obey  it.  The  functionaries 
who  exercised  authority  under  it  might  be  more  or  less 
competent  or  popular;  but  his  personal  feelings  towards 
them  were  commonly  lost  in  his  attachment  or  aversion  to 
the  general  system.  If  any  energetic  man  could  by  audacity 
or  craft  break  down  the  constitution  and  render  himself 
permanent  ruler  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure — 
even  though  he  might  govern  well,  he  could  never  inspire 
the  people  with  any  sentiment  of  duty  towards  him.  His 
sceptre  was  illegitimate  from  the  beginning,  and  even  the 
taking  of  his  life,  far  from  being  interdicted  by  that  moral 
feeling  which  condemned  the  shedding  of  blood  in  other 
cases,  was  considered  meritorious.  Nor  could  he  be  men- 
tioned in  the  language  except  by  a  name1  (Tjpawo?,  despot) 
which  branded  him  as  an  object  of  mingled  fear  and  dislike. 
If  we  carry  our  eyes  back  from  historical  to  legendary 
Greece,  we  find  a  picture  the  reverse  of  what  Of  the 
has  been  here  sketched.  We  discern  a  govern-  former- 
ment  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  scheme  or  system, — still 
less  any  idea  of  responsibility  to  the  governed, — but  in 
which  the  main-spring  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
people  consists  in  their  personal  feeling  and  reverence  to- 
wards the  chief.  AYe  remark,  first  and  foremost,  the  King; 
next,  a  limited  number  of  subordinate  kings  or  chiefs ;  after- 
wards, the  mass  of  armed  freemen,  husbandmen,  artisans, 
freebooters,  &c.;  lowest  all,  the  free  labourers  for  hire  and 

the  bought  slaves.  The  Kiner  is  not  distinguished   „ 

i         •  111          -i        f         j/i       The  king- 

by  any  broad  or  impassable  boundary  irom  the    jn  legen- 

other  chiefs,  to  each  of  whom  the  title  Basileus   ^ary 
is  applicable  as  well  as  to  himself:  his  supremacy 
has  been  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  and  passes  by  descent, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  his  eldest  son,  having  been  conferred 
upon  the  family  as  a  privilege  by  the  favour  of  Zeus.2     In 

1  The  Greek   name  TUpaMvo?  can-  is  understood  to  imply  that  a  man 

not   be  properly   rendered  tyrant;  has  got  more  power  than  he  ought 

for   many    of   the    tupav-jot  by    no  to  have,  while  it  does  not  exclude 

means   deserved   to   be    so    called,  a  beneficent  use  of  such  power  by 

nor  is   it   consistent   with   the   use  some   individuals.    It   is    however 

of  language    to    speak    of    a   mild  very  inadequate  to  express  the  full 

and  well-intentioned   tyrant.     The  strength  of  Grecian    feeling  which 

word  (?('s;>oMs  the  nearest  approach  the  original  word  called  forth, 
which  we  win  make  to  it,  since  it         »  The  Phaaakiau    king   Alkinous 
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war,  he  is  the  leader,  foremost  in  personal  prowess,  and 
directing  all  military  movements:  in  peace,  he  is  the 
general  protector  of  the  injured  and  oppressed;  he  farther 
offers  up  those  public  prayers  and  sacrifices  which  are  in- 
tended to  obtain  for  the  whole  people  the  favour  of  the 
gods.  An  ample  domain  is  assigned  to  him  as  an  appur- 
tenance of  his  lofty  position,  while  the  produce  of  his  fields 
and  his  cattle  is  consecrated  in  part  to  an  abundant,  though 
rude,  hospitality.  Moreover,  he  receives  frequent  presents, 
to  avert  his  enmity,  to  conciliate  his  favour,  *  or  to  buy  off 

(Odyss.vii.  55—  65):  there  are  twelve  frid,  Gest.  Lancrob.  c.  14—21);  and 

other    Phaeakian     BctstX^i?.     he    is  the  dpyixov  ys-jo;  among  the  Chao- 

himself  the  thirteenth  (viii.  391).  nian  Epirots  (Thucyd.  ii.  80). 

The  chief  men  in  the  Iliad,  and  '  Odyss.  i.  392;  xi.  184;    xiii.  14; 

the    suitors     of    Penelope     in.    the  xix.  103.— 

Odyssey,    are   called    usually   ar>d  Oj  jijv  yip  rt   xotxov   3aji).£'is[isv. 

indiscriminately  both  Bm't.rli$  and  aT-ii  -i  oi  Sou 

"Ava*7£:;  the  latter  word  however  A'fvEiv/    -i/.STai,  xai    Tifj-TjijTzpo? 

designates    them   as    men    of   pro-  OUTO?. 

perty  and  masters  of  slaves  (ana-  Iliad,  ix.  154—297  (when  Agamem- 

logous    to    the     subsequent     word  n6n  is  promising  seven  townships 

SsaTioTr,;,     which    word     does     not  to    Achilles,    as    a    means    of    ap- 

occur  in   Homer,   though   oijrot  MS  peasing  his  wrath)  :— 

is    found   in    the    Odyssey),    while  '£•;    c     a;5p=?  vaivjji    rcoXup  prjve?, 
the   former  word    marks    them    as 
persons  of  conspicuous   station  in 
the   tribe    (see    Odyss.   i.    393—401; 
xiv.    63).     A   chief    could   only    be 

BjjO.i'j;  of  freemen;  but  he  might  . 

be  "Ar/;  either   of   freemen   or    of  Pee    Iliad,    xii.   312;    and    the    re- 

slaves.  preaches     of    Thersites    (ii.    226)._ 

Agamemn6n    and    Menelaus    be-  Pan/.y;-/?  oiopoaaYO'Jt;  (Hesiod,  Opp. 

long  to  the  most  kingly  race  (yivo;  Di.  38—  2t'4). 

3a3i).£'JTipo-<  :       compare     Tyrtaus,  The  Roman    kings    had    a   large 

Fragm.  ix.  v.  8,  p.  9,  ed.  Schneide-  T3(xs';oc;    assigned    to    them.  —  "agri, 

win)  of  the  Pelopids,  to  whom  the  arva,  et  arbusta  et  pascui  Iseti  at- 

sceptre   originally   made    for   Zeus  quo    uberes"    (Cicero,    De   Kepulil. 

has  been  given  by  Hermes  (Iliad,  v.  2)  :    the  German    kings  received 

ii.  101;    ix.  100;    x.   239);    compare  presents:  '-llos  est  civitatibus  (oh- 

Odyss.  xv.  539.     The   lace   of  Dar-  serves  Tacitus  respecting  the  Ger- 

danus    are   the    favourite  offspring  mans  whom  lie  describes,  M.  G.  15) 

of  Zeus,    PaaO.soTsn&v   among  the  ultro  ac  viritira  conferre  prinripi- 

Trojans    (Ili^d,     xx.    304).      These  bus.   vol   armentorum  vel    fruguin, 

races     are     the     parallels     of    the  quod   pro   honore    acceptum  etiam 

kingly  prosapice  called  Ainali.  As-  necessitatibns  stibvenit." 

dingi,      Gungiiigi     and     Lithingi,  Tlie  revenue  of  the  Persian  kings 

among    the    Goths,    Vandals,    and  before    Darius    consist,  d    only    of 

Lombards    (Jornandes.    Be    Rebus  wliat  were  called  60107.  or  presents 

Geticis,     c.     14  —  22;    1'aul    "Warne-  (HeroJ.  iii.  89;:  Darius   first  intro- 
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his  exactions;  and  when  plunder  is  taken  from  the  enemy, 
a  large  previous  share,  comprising  probably  the  most  al- 
luring female  captive,  is  reserved  for  him  apart  from  the 
general  distribution. l 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  King  in  the  heroic  times  of 
Greece, — the  only  person  (if  we  except  the  heralds  and 
priests,  each  both  special  and  subordinate)  who  is  then  pre- 
sented to  us  as  clothed  with  any  individual  authority, — the 
person  by  whom  all  the  executive  functions,  then  few  in 
number,  which  the  society  requires,  are  either  performed 
or  directed.    His  personal  ascendency — derived  from  divine 
countenance  bestowed  both  upon  himself  individually  and 
upon  his  race,  and  probably  from   accredited  His  over- 
divine  descent— is  the  salient  feature  in  the  pic-   r^ing 
ture.    The  people  hearken  to  his  voice,  embrace   ascend- 
his  propositions,  and  obey  his  orders :  not  merely   enov- 
resistance,  but  even  criticism  upon  his  acts,  is  generally 

duced  both  the  name  of  tribute  d'Aides  Stoient  alors  des  supple1-" 
and  the  determinate  assessment,  mens  peu  considerables  et  toujours 
King  Polydektes  in  Seriphos  in-  temporaires.  Depuis,  le  domaine 
vites  his  friends  to  a  festival,  the  dea  Rois  avoit  6t6  aneanti :  les 
condition  of  which  is  that  each  Aides,  au  contraire,  etoient  de- 
guest  shall  contribute  to  an  Ipavo?  venues  permanentes  et  formoient 
for  his  benefit  (PherekydeSjFragm.  presque  la  totality  des  ressources 
20,  ed.  Didot) ;  a  case  to  which  the  du  trf>sor."  (Histoire  de  la  Fronde, 
Thracian  banquet  prepared  by  par  M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  ch.  iii.  p. 
i-euthes  affords  an  exact  parallel  124.) 

(.Xenophon,    Anab.  vii.    3,    lii-32:  '  'Ert  pTjTOi?  fspaat   Mrptxil  ~?>i- 

compare   Thucyd.  ii.  97,    and  Wei.  oO.Eioti,    is    the    description    which 

cker ,     ./Eschyl.    Trilogie,     p.    381)  Thucydides   gives   of   these  heroic 

Such  Aids   or  Benevolences,    even  governments  (i.  13). 

if  originally  voluntary,  became  in  The  language  of  Aristotle  (Polit. 

the  end  compulsory.    In  the  Euro-  iii.   10,    1)  is    much   the   same:    'H 

pean    monarchies    of    the     middle  potaiXsla     i]  r.tpi  -ro'K  Tjpunx&'jc;  yp^- 

ages,    what  were   called   free  gifts  vo'j? — OCUTTJ    o'    ^v    iv-o-i-w/   [t.i->,    ir.'i 

were    more    ancient     than     public  -131  o'   tbptsfisvoi?'    aTpocTTgyoq   ft  r^i 

taxes:    "The  feudal  Aids  (observes  icoti   SixaoTTjs    6    pc(ai).E'j;,    xai    TUJV 

Mr.  Hallam)  are   the  beginning  of  r.yic  TO;J;  OEOOC  xopio?. 

taxation,  of  which  they  for  a  long  Itcan  hardly   be   said   correctly, 

time  answered  the  purpose"  (Middle  however,  that  the  king's  authority 

Ages,    ch.   ii.    part   i.    p.   189).     So  was  defined:   nothing   can  well  be 

about  the  Aides  in  the  old  French  more  indefinite. 

Monarchy,     "La    Cour     des    Aides  Agamemnfin  enjoyed  or  assumed 

avoit  et6  institute,    et  sa  jurisdic-  the   power   of  putting   to  death   a 

tion    s'e'toit     formee,     lorsque     lo  disobedient  soldier  (Aristot.  Polit. 

domaine  des  Rois  suffisoit  a  toutes  iii.  9,  2>.     Tlie    words   which  Aris- 

les   depenses  de  1'Etat,    les    droits  totle   read   in   the    speech   of  Aga- 
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exhibited  in  an  odious  point  of  view,  and  is  indeed  never 
heard  of  except  from  some  one  or  more  of  the  subordinate 
princes.  To  keep  alive  and  justify  such  feelings  in  the 
public  mind,  however,  the  king  must  himself  possess  vari- 
ous accomplishments,  bodily  and  mental,  and  that  too  in  a 
superior  degree. l  He  must  be  brave  in  the  field,  wise  in 
the  council,  and  eloquent  in  the  agora;  he  must  be  endued 
with  bodily  strength  and  activity  above  other  men,  and 
must  be  an  adept,  not  only  in  the  use  of  his  arms,  but  also 
in  those  athletic  exercises  which  the  crowd  delight  to  wit- 
ness. Even  the  more  homely  varieties  of  manual  acquire- 
ments are  an  addition  to  his  character, — such  as  the  craft 
of  the  carpenter  or  shipwright,  the  straight  furrowing  of 
the  ploughman,  or  the  indefatigable  persistence  of  the  mower 
without  repose  or  refreshment  throughout  the  longest  day.2 
The  conditions  of  voluntary  obedience,  during  the  Grecian 
heroic  times,  are  family  descent  with  personal  force  and 
superiority,  mental  as  well  as  bodily,  in  the  chief,  coupled 
with  the  favour  of  the  gods:  an  old  chief,  such  as  Peleus 
and  Laertes,  cannot  retain  his  position.3  JBut,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  these  elements  of  force  are  present,  a  good 
deal  of  violence,  caprice  and  rapacity  is  tolerated:  the 
ethical  judgement  is  not  exact  in  scrutinising  the  conduct 
of  individuals  so  pre-eminently  endowed.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  gods,  the  general  epithets  of  good,  Jws^&c.  are  applied 
to  them  as  euphemisms  arising  from  submission  and  fear, 
being  not  only  not  suggested,  but  often  pointedly  belied, 
by  their  particular  acts.  These  words  signify4  the  man  of 

memnon  in  the  Iliad—  Hip  yip  £(JLO'I  2  Odysseus  builds  his  own  bed 
fyi'^tTG? — are  not  in  our  present  and  bedchamber  and  his  own  raft 
copies:  the  Alexandrine  critics  (Odyss.  xxiii.  188:  v.  246 — 255):  he 
effaced  many  traces  of  the  old  boasts  of  being  an  excellent  mower 
manners.  and  ploughman  (xviii.  365—375): 
1  Striking  phrases  on  this  head  for  his  astonishing  pro  ;ciency  in 
are  put  into  the  mouth  of  SarpS-  the  athletic  contests,  see  viii.  180 
d&n  (Iliad,  xii.  310 — 322).  —230.  Paris  took  a  share  in  build- 
Kings  are  named  and  commis-  ing  his  own  house  (Iliad,  vi.  314). 
sioned  by  Zeus, — 'Ex  ?s  Aio«  '-i'31"  *  Odyss.  xi.  496;  xxiv.  136 — 248. 
>.rs?  (Ht'siod,  Theogon.  96;  Calli-  *  See  this  prominent  meaning  of 
roach.  Hymn,  ad  Jov.  79:  xpit^ptu  the  words  (*Y^«>  eaffXo?,  xaxbt;, 
&spdtzo-<Tc  Alo;  is  a  sort  of  para-  Ac.,  copiously  illustrated  in  Wei- 
phrase  for  the  kinsly  dignity  in  cker's  excellent  Prolegomena  to 
the  case  of  Pelias  and  Neleus  Theognis,  sect.  9—16.  Camerarius, 
(Odyss.  xi.  255;  compare  Iliad,  ii.  in  his  notes  on  that  poet  iv.  19), 
204).  bad  already  conceived  clearly  the 
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birth,  wealth,  influence  and  daring,  whose  arm  is  strong  to 
destroy  or  to  protect,  whatever  may  be  the  turn  of  his 
moral  sentiments;  while  the  opposite  epithet,  bad,  de- 
signates the  poor,  lowly  and  weak,  from  whose  dispositions, 
be  they  ever  so  virtuous,  society  has  little  either  to  hope  or 
to  fear. 

Aristotle,  in  his  general  theory  of  government,  lays 
down  the  position. l  that  the  earliest  sources  of 

j        ,,'       .,  i-i  Difficulty 

obedience  and  authority  among  mankind  are  per-  which  Aris- 
sonal,  exhibiting  themselves  most  perfectly  in  the  t°tle  found 

f  i  j.1     j.  j.v         c  ln  explam- 

type  of  paternal  supremacy;  and  that  therefore  ing  to  him- 
the  kingly  government,  as  most  conformable  to  self  tlie 
this  stage  of  social  sentiment,  became  probably  obedience 
the  first  established  everywhere.  And  in  fact  it  paid  to  the 
still  continued  in  his  time  to  be  generally  pre- 
valent among  the  non-Hellenic  nations  immediately  around : 
though  the  Phoenician  cities  and  Carthage,  the  most  civilised 
of  all  non-Hellenic  states,  were  republics.  Nevertheless, 
so  completely  were  the  feelings  about  kingship  reversed 
among  his  contemporary  Greeks,  that  he  finds  it  difficult 
to  enter  into  the  voluntary  obedience  paid  by  his  ancestors 
to  their  early  heroic  chiefs.  He  cannot  explain  to  his 
own  satisfaction  how  any  one  man  should  have  been  so 
much  superior  to  the  companions  around  him  as  to  main- 
sense  in  which  these  words  are  the  Iliad  downward,  and  deter- 
used.  Iliad,  xv.  323.  Oiot  T£  TOI<;  mining  the  habitual  designation 
oY^Gioi  -•xpaSpuKDtn  y£pr,;<;.  Com-  of  parties  during  the  period  of 
pare  Hesiod,  Opp.Di.21il,  and  the  active  political  dispute.  The  ethical 
line  in  Athena>us,  v.  p.  178,  AUTO-  meaning  of  the  word  hardly  ap- 
fxatoi  3'  <xY<x&&i  SstX(I)v  i.r.i  Sot-a;  pears  until  the  discussions  raised 
laiiv.  by  Sokrates,  and  prosecuted  by 

"Horalis  illarum  vocum  vis,  et  his  disciples:  but  the  primitive 
civilis— quarumhsec  a  lexicographis  import  still  continued  to  maintain 
et  commentatoribus  plurimia  fere  concurrent  footing, 
neglecta  est — probe  discernendre  I  shnll  have  occasion  to  touch 
erunt.  Quod  quo  facilius  fieret,  more  largely  on  this  subject,  when 
nescio  an  ubi  posterior  intellectus  I  come  to  expound  the  Grecian 
valet,  majuscula  scribendumfuisset  political  parties.  At  present  it  is 
'Aya'Jol  et  Kaxot."  enough  to  remark  that  the  epithets 

If  this  advice  of  Welcker  could  of  good  men,  lest  men  (the  better 
have  been  followed,  much  mis-  classes,  according  to  a  phrase  corn- 
conception  would  have  been  ob-  mon  even  now),  habitually  applied 
viated.  The  reference  of  these  afterwards  to  the  aristocratical 
words  to  power  and  not  to  worth,  parties,  descend  from  the  rudest 
is  their  primitive  import  in  the  period  of  Grecian,  society. 
Greek  language,  descending  from  *  Aristot.  1'olit.  i.  1,  7. 

\«L.   TT.  r 
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tain  such  immense  personal  ascendency:  he  suspects  that 
in  such  small  communities  great  merit  was  very  rare,  so 
that  the  chief  had  few  competitors.1  Such  remarks  il- 
lustrate strongly  the  revolution  which  the  Greek  mind  had 
undergone  during  the  preceding  centuries,  in  regard  to  the 
internal  grounds  of  political  submission.  But  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Homeric  and  the  republican  schemes 
of  government  is  to  be  found  in  two  adjuncts  of  the  Homeric 
royalty,  which  are  now  to  be  mentioned — the  Boule,  or 
council  of  chiefs,  and  the  Agora,  or  general  assembly  of 
freemen. 

These  two  meetings,  more  or  less  frequently  convoked, 
The  Boule  an<^  interwoven  with  the  earliest  habits  of  the 
—the  primitive  Grecian  communities,  are  exhibited  in 

their^imit-  e  monuments  of  the  legendary  age  as  oppor- 
ed  inter-  tunities  for  advising  the  king,  and  media  for  pro- 
8ubord^-and  negating  his  intentions  to  the  people,  rather 
nation  to  than  as  restraints  upon  his  authority.  TJnques- 
the  kmg.  tionablv  they  must  have  conduced  in  practice  to 
the  latter  result  as  well  as  to  the  former;  but  this  is  not 
the  light  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  describe  them.  The 
chiefs,  kings,  princes,  or  Gerontes — for  the  same  word  in 
Greek  designates  both  an  old  man  and  a  man  of  conspicu- 
ous rank  and  position — compose  the  Council,2  in  which, 
according  to  the  representations  in  the  Iliad,  the  resolutions 
of  Agamemnon  on  the  one  side  and  of  Hector  on  the  other 
appear  uniformly  to  prevail.  The  harshness  and  even  con- 
tempt with  which  Hector  treats  respectful  opposition  from 
his  ancient  companion  Polydamas — the  desponding  tone 

to   humanity   to   hold   the    sceptre 
(Legg.  iv.  p.  fi,  173). 

The     Athenian    dramatic     poets 
(especially    Euripides)    often    put 


Koti 


spstv    av 
tf,^,  a).).co 

"!?     T.'j/.t'. 


To    -l.1-\    70TS    [AlXpOtC     OlXrj.jv 

(Polit.  iii.    10,    7):    also    the    same  into    the    mouths    of   their    heroic 

treatise,    v.  8.  5,    and  v.  8,   22.     Oj  characters       popular        sentiments 

Yi'KjVTai  c'   £Tt  fj'sO-sTat  vjv,  Ac.  adapted  to  the  democratical  atmo- 

Aristotle   handles   monarchy   far  sphere    of    Athens — very    different 

less  copiously  than  either  oligarchy  from  what  we  find  in  Homer. 

or     democracy:      the      tenth      and  2  Bvj).r,v  oj  rpujTo^  asyc^'Juo)  j  i": 

eleventh  chapters  of  his  third  book,  Yspo-jTUjv  (Iliad,  ii.  53):  compares, 

in  wliich  he  discusses  it,  are  never-  l'i.3 — 415.     "I).oy,    r.?*/.i'.r.~j    6  r(  u.  o  Y  6  • 

theless  very  interesting  to  peruse,  pov-ros  (xi.  371).    So  also  the  mo- 

In  the  conception  of  I'lato  also,  dern      words      Seigneur,      Signore, 

the  kingly  povernment,  if  it  is  to  from   Senior;  and  the  Arabic  word 

work  well,  implies  a  breed  superior  S!taik. 
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and  conscious  inferiority  of  the  latter,  and  the  unanimous 
assent  which  the  former  obtains,  even  when  quite  in  the 
wrong — all  this  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  poem:1  while  in 
the  Grecian  camp  we  see  Nestor  tendering  his  advice  in  the 
most  submissive  and  delicate  manner  to  Agamemnon,  to  be 
adopted  or  rejected  as  "the  king  of  men"  might  determine. 2 
The  Council  is  a  purely  consultative  body,  assembled  not 
with  any  power  of  peremptorily  arresting  mischievous  re- 
solves of  the  king,  but  solely  for  his  information  and 
guidance.  He  himself  is  the  presiding  (Boulephorus  or) 
member3  of  council;  the  rest,  collectively  as  well  as  indivi- 
dually, are  his  subordinates. 

We  proceed  from  the  Council  to  the  Agora.  Accord- 
ing to  what  seems  the  received  custom,  the  king,  after  having 
talked  over  his  intentions  with  the  former,  proceeds  to 
announce  them  to  the  people.  The  heralds  make  the  crowd 
sit  down  in  order,4  and  enforce  silence:  any  one  of  the 
chief's  or  councillors — but  as  it  seems,  no  one  else5 — is  al- 
lowed to  address  them:  the  king  first  promulgates  his  in- 
tentions, which  are  then  open  to  be  commented  upon  by 
others.  But  in  the  Homeric  agora  no  division  of  affirma- 
tive or  negative  voices  ever  takes  place,  nor  is  any  formal 
resolution  ever  adopted.  The  nullity  of  positive 

c         L-  j.    -i  •      J.T        \  J.T  The  Agora 

function  strikes  us  even  more  111  the  Agora  than   _a  medium 
in  the  Council.    It  is  an  assembly  for  talk,  com-   for  promui- 
munication  and  discussion  to  a  certain  extent  by   fhe^nten- 
the  chiefs,  in  presence  of  the  people  as  listeners   tions  of 
and  sympathisers — often  for  eloquence,  and  some- 
times for  quarrel — but  here  its  ostensible  purposes  end. 

1  liiad,  xviii.  313. —  bo  laid  on  the   necessity   that   the 

"Ey.Topi    (xiv    Y<*P     Sfflvqaav    xotxa  people    in    the     agora    should    sit 

(j.r,7iotuvTi,  down    (Iliad,    ii.    9ii) :    a    standing 

rioTj).'j07.|j.avTt    6'     op      GOTH;,     o?  agora   is    a   symptom  of  tumult  or 

i-fy'i.rfi  spa^STO  3r'rj'V'-  terror  (Iliad,  xviii.  24ii) ;  an  evening 

Also    xii.    213,    where    Polydamas  agora,  to  which  men  come  elevated 

says  to  Hector,—  by  wine,  is  also  the  forerunner  of 

....  i-ii.  v'joi  |j.iv  O'joi  ioixE  mischief  (Odyss.  iii.  138). 

ATJIO.OV     EOMTOC     roipi;     ocyopausiisv,  Such    evidences    of   regular    for- 

rj\i-'  £-/i  3/>'J'-Ti>  malities  observed  in  the  agora  are 

O'JTi  -07'    sv  ~'//.3i.u|),    aov  Os  xpi-  not  without  interest. 

-.',-  'j.\i-i  i.iin-1.  5  Iliad,  ii.  100,— 

"-  Iliad,  ix.  P5— 101.  EI^OT'   a'j-r^ 

3  Iliad,  vii.  120,  llr^.Z'jc,— 'EsQXoc  Syotat',    d-/.rj'J3£ta^    2s  SlOTpsCpJoov 

M'jf,iu?ov(ov  3li'J'-Vf'J?';i'  '','•''  y-~'i''r/r:~~','-  '^'j.-Ci.-iw-i. 

*  I'unsiderablc     stress    seems    to  Xiusch   (.ad    Odyss.    ii.    14)    con- 

F   2 
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The  Agora  in  Ithaka,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Odys- 
sey, is  convened  by  the  youthful  Telemachus,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Athene,  not  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  any 
proposition,  but  in  order  to  give  formal  and  public  notice 
to  the  suitors  to  desist  from  their  iniquitous  intrusion  and 
pillage  of  his  substance,  and  to  absolve  himself  further,  be- 
fore gods  nnd  men,  from  all  obligations  towards  them,  if 
they  refuse  to  comply.  For  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors 
in  all  the  security  of  the  festive  hall  and  banquet  (which 
forms  the  catastrophe  of  the  Odyssey),  was  a  proceeding 
involving  much  that  was  shocking  to  Grecian  feeling, 1  and 
therefore  required  to  be  preceded  by  such  ample  formalities, 
as  would  leave  both  the  delinquents  themselves  without 
the  shadow  of  excuse,  and  their  surviving  relatives  without 
any  claim  to  the  customary  satisfaction.  For  this  special 
Agora  sum-  purpose  Telemachus  directs  the  heralds  to  sum- 
moned by  mon  an  agora;  but  what  seems  most  of  all  sur- 

Telema-  .    .        .   °,      .  .,      ,  ,  , 

chus  in  prising  is,  that  none  had  ever  been  summoned  or 
Ithaka.  }\e]d  since  the  departure  of  Odysseus  himself,  an 
interval  of  twenty  years.  "No  agora  or  session  has  taken 
place  amongst  us  (says  the  grey-headed  JEgyptius  who 
opens  the  proceedings)  since  Odysseus  went  on  ship- 
board: and  now,  who  is  he  that  has  called  us  together? 
what  man,  young  or  old,  has  felt  such  a  strong  necessity? 
Has  he  received  intelligence  from  our  absent  warriors,  or 
has  he  other  public  news  to  communicate?  He  is  our  good 
friend  fordoing  this:  whatever  his  projects  maybe,  I  pray 
Zeus  to  grant  him  success."2  Telemachus,  answering  the 
appeal  forthwith,  proceeds  to  tell  the  assembled  Ithakans 
that  he  has  no  public  news  to  communicate,  but  that  he 
has  convoked  them  upon  his  own  private  necessities.  Xext 
he  sets  forth  pathetically  the  wickedness  of  the  suitors, 
calls  upon  them  personally  to  desist  and  upon  the  people 
to  restrain  them,  and  concludes  by  solemnly  warning  them, 
that,  being  henceforward  free  from  all  obligation  towards 
them,  he  will  invoke  the  avenging  aid  of  Zeus,  so  "that 

troverts  this  restriction  of  indivi-  TOU  axoijjon  xiisii;  /;;,    ot  £i  YJYEJAO- 

dual  manifestation   to   the    chiefs  :  v£?  111  TVJ  rpi;ai  (Schol.  Iliad,  ix. 

the   view   of  O.  Miiller    (Hist.  Do-  17):    compare   the   same   statement 

rians,   b.   iii.   c.  3)   appears   to   me  in  his  Nikomachean  Ethics,    iii.  5. 

more    correct:    such   was    also  the  '  See    Iliad,    ix.    635;    Odyss.  xi. 

opinion    of    Aristotle— 'itt-\    TOI/JV  419. 

'AptaTOTeXr,;    OTI  6  (XEV  £Y;JAO;  |i6vou  J  Odyss.  ii.  25—40. 
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they  may  be  slain  in  the  interior  of  his  own  house,  without 
bringing  upon  him  any  subsequent  penalty."  i 

We  are  not  of  course  to  construe  the  Homeric  des- 
cription as  anything  more  than  an  ideal,  approximating  to 
actual  reality.  But  allowing  all  that  can  be  required  for 
such  a  limitation,  it  exhibits  the  Agora  more  as  a  special 
medium  of  publicity  and  intercommunication,2  from  the 
king  to  the  body  of  the  people,  than  as  including  any  idea 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  former  or  restraining 
force  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  however  such  consequences 
may  indirectly  grow  out  of  it.  The  primitive  Grecian 
government  is  essentially  monarchical,  reposing  on  personal 
feeling  and  divine  right :  the  memorable  dictum  in  the 
Iliad  is  borne  out  by  all  that  we  hear  of  the  actual  prac- 
tice,— "The  rule  of  many  is  not  a  good  thing:  let  us  have 
one  ruler  only — one  king, — him  to  whom  Zeus  has  given 
the  sceptre  and  the  tutelary  sanctions."3 

1  Odyss.  ii.  43,  77,  145. —  Tullius    sanctor   legum  fuit,    qu5s 
Nfj-oivot    xsv    i-z\.-i.    S6|j.(ov  Iv-      etiam  Reges  obtemperarent."    The 

TouQsv  f>)-otaO;.  appointment   of  a  Dictator   under 

2  A   similar    character    is   given  the  Republic   was  a  reproduction, 
of   the    public    assemblies    of    the  for  a   short   and  definite    interval, 
early  Franks  and  Lombards  (Pfef-  of   this   old   unbounded    authority 
fcl,    Histoiro   du  Droit    Public   en  (Cicero,    De  Republ.    ii.    32;     Zo- 
Allomagne  ,    t.  i.  p.  18;    Sismondi,  naras,  Ann.   vii.    13;   Dionys.   Hal. 
Histoires  des  Republiques  Italien-  v.  75). 

nes,  t.  i.  c.  2,  p.  71).  See     Rubino ,      TJntersuchungen 

Dionysius    of  Halicarnassus    (ii.  iiber     Romische     Verfassuiig     und 

12)  pays    rather    too   high   a   com-  Geschichtej  Cassel,    18:>n,    Buch  1. 

pliment  to    the  moderation    of  the  Abschnitt     2,     p.     112 — 132;       and 

Grecian  heroic  kings.  "Wachsmuth,     Hellenische     Alter- 

The    kings    at    Rome,    like    the  thumskunde,    i.  sect.  18,    p.  81 — 91. 
Grecian  heroic  kings,    began  with          3  Iliad,  ii.  204.  Agamemnftn  pro- 

an  dp/T|  dvorceOSuvos :  the  words  of  mises    to    make    over  to    Achilles 

Pomponius  (De  Origine  Juris,  i.  2)  seven  well-peopled  cities,    with  a 

would    be    perhaps    more    exactly  body  of  wealthy  inhabitants  (Iliad, 

applicable  to  the  latter  than  to  the  ix.  153)  ;  and  Menelaus,  if  lie  could 

former:     "Initio     civitatis     nostrre  have    induced     Odysseus     to    quit 

Populus  sine   certa  lege,  sine  jure  Ithaka  and  settle  near  him  in  Ar- 

certo,  primum  agere  instituit :  om-  gos,  would  have  depopulated  one 

niaque    manu  a  Regibus    guberna-  of  his    neighbouring   towns   in  or- 

bantur."     Tacitus    says    (Ann.    iii.  der  to  make  room  for  him  (Odyss. 

26),  "Nobis  Romulus  ,    ut  libitum,  iv.  176). 

imperitaverat :  dein  JTuma  religio-          Mango    (Sparta,    i.  1,    p.  34)    and 

nibus  et  divino  jure    populum  de-  Nitzsch  (ad  Odyss.  iv.  171)  are  in- 

vinxit,  repertaque  qusedam  a  Tullo  clined   to  exclude    these   passage? 

et   Anco:    sed    pra'cipuus    Servius  as  spurious, — a  proceeding,  in  my 
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The  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  full  as  it  is  of  beauty 
Agora  in  and  vivacity,  not  only  confirms  our  idea  of  the 
the  second  passive,  recipient,  and  listening  character  of  the 

book  of  the    \  \      ,    1  °    ,   .  .    ,  ,, 

Iliad—  Agora,  but  even  presents  a  repulsive  picture  or 
picture  of  the  degradation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  before 

submission     .  i_         i*?   «          .  *  ,    r  A 

which  it  the  chiefs.  Agamemnon  convokes  the  Agora 
presents.  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  arming  the  Gre- 
cian host,  under  a  full  impression  that  the  gods  have  at  last 
determined  forthwith  to  crown  his  arms  with  complete 
victory.  Such  impression  has  been  created  by  a  special 
visit  of  Oneirus  (the  Dream-god),  sent  by  Zeus  during  his 
sleep — being  indeed  an  intentional  fraud  on  the  part  of 
Zeus,  though  Agamemnon  does  not  suspect  its  deceitful 
character.  At  this  precise  moment,  when  he  may  be 
conceived  to  be  more  than  usually  anxious  to  get  his  army 
into  the  field  and  snatch  the  prize,  an  unaccountable  fancy 
seizes  him,  that  instead  of  inviting  the  troops  to  do  what 
he  really  wishes,  and  encouraging  their  spirits  for  this  one 
last  effort,  he  will  adopt  a  course  directly  contrary;  he 
will  try  their  courage  by  professing  to  believe  that  the 
siege  had  become  desperate,  and  that  there  was  no  choice 
except  to  go  on  shipboard  and  flee.  Announcing  to  Nestor 
and  Odysseus,  in  preliminary  council,  his  intention  to  hold 
this  strange  language,  he  at  the  same  time  tells  them  that 
he  relies  upon  them  to  oppose  it  and  counterwork  its  effect 
upon  the  multitude.1  The  agora  is  presently  assembled, 
and  the  king  of  men  pours  forth  a  speech  full  of  dismay 
and  despair,  concluding  by  a  distinct  exhortation  to  all 
present  to  go  aboard  and  return  home  at  once.  Im- 
mediately the  whole  army,  chiefs  as  well  as  people,  break 
up  and  proceed  tq  execute  his  orders:  every  one  rushes 
off  to  get  his  ship  afloat,  except  Odysseus,  who  looks  on  in 
mournful  silence  and  astonishment.  The  army  would  have 
been  quickly  on  its  voyage  home,  had  not  the  goddesses 
Here  and  Athene  stimulated  Odysseus  to  an  instantaneous 
interference.  He  hastens  among  the  dispersing  crowd 
and  diverts  them  from  their  purpose  of  retreat:  to  the 
chiefs  he  addresses  flattering  words,  trying  to  shame  them 
by  gentle  expostulation:  but  the  people  he  visits  with 

opinion,     inadmissible,      without          *  Iliad,   ii.    74.     FIpcuTa    5'    £yibv 
more  direct  grounds  than  they  are      inesiv  -sipr,  JOJAOH,  ic. 
able  to  produce. 
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harsh  reprimand  and  blows  from  his  sceptre, '  thus  driving 
them  back  to  their  seats  in  the  agora. 

Amidst  the  dissatisfied  crowd  thus  unwillingly  brought 
back,  the  voice  of  Thersites  is  heard  the  longest  and  the  loud- 
est,— a  man  ugly,  deformed,  and  unwarlike,  but  fluent  in 
speech,  and  especially  severe  and  unsparing  in  his  censure  of 
the  chiefs,  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and  Odysseus.  Upon  this 
occasion,  he  addresses  to  the  people  a  speech  denouncing 
Agamemnon  for  selfish  and  greedy  exaction  generally,  but 
particularly  for  his  recent  ill-treatment  of  Achilles — and  he 
endeavours  moreover  to  induce  them  to  persist  in  their 
scheme  of  departure.  In  reply,  Odysseus  not  only  rebukes 
Thersites  sharply  for  his  impudence  in  abusing  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  but  threatens  that  if  ever  such  behaviour  is 
repeated,  he  will  strip  him  naked,  and  thrash  him  out  of  the 
assembly  with  disgraceful  blows:  as  an  earnest  of  which  he 
administers  to  him  at  once  a  smart  stroke  with  the  studded 
sceptre,  imprinting  its  painful  mark  in  a  bloody  weal  across 
his  back.  Thersites,  terrified  and  subdued,  sits  down 
weeping,  while  the  surrounding  crowd  deride  him,  and 
express  the  warmest  approbation  of  Odysseus  for  having 
thus  by  force  put  the  reviler  to  silence.2 

Both  Odysseus  and  Xestor  then  address  the  agora, 
sympathising  with  Agamemnon  for  the  shame  which  the 
retreat  of  the  Greeks  is  about  to  inflict  upon  him,  and 
urging  emphatically  upon  every  one  present  the  obligation 
of  persevering  until  the  siege  shall  be  successfully  consum- 
mated. Neither  of  them  animadverts  at  all  upon  Aga- 
memnon, either  for  his  conduct  towards  Achilles,  or  for 
his  childish  freak  of  trying  the  temper  of  the  army.3 

There  cannot  be  a  clearer  indication  than  this  des- 
cription— so  graphic  in  the  original  poem — of  the  true 
character  of  the  Homeric  agora.  The  multitude  who 
compose  it  are  listening  and  acquiescent,  not  often  hesi- 

3  Iliad,  ii.  284—340.  Nor  docs 
Thersites,  inhis  criminatory  speech 
against  Agamemn6n,  toucli  in  any 
way  upon  this  anomalous  point, 
though  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  his  speech  is  made,  it  would 
seem  to  be  of  all  others  the  most 
natural- — and  the  sharpest  thrust 
against  the  commander-in-chief. 
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tating,  and  never  refractory1  to  the  chief.  The  fate  which 
awaits  a  presumptuous  critic,  even  where  his  virulent 
reproaches  are  substantially  well-founded,  is  plainly  set 
forth  in  the  treatment  of  Thersites;  while  the  unpopularity 
of  such  a  character  is  attested  even  more  by  the  excessive 
pains  which  Homer  takes  to  heap  upon  him  repulsive 
personal  deformities,  than  by  the  chastisement  of  Odys- 
seus— he  is  lame,  bald,  crook-backed,  of  misshapen  head 
and  squinting  vision. 

But  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  submissive  character 
Conduct  of  of  the  Agora,  when  we  read  the  proceedings  of 
Odysseusto  Odysseus  towards  the  people  themselves, — his 
and  theP  e  fine  words  and  flattery  addressed  to  the  chiefs, 
chiefs.  an(j  his  contemptuous  reproof  and  manual 

violence  towards  the  common  men,  at  a  moment  when  both 
were  doing  exactly  the  same  thing, — fulfilling  the  express 
bidding  of  Agamemnon,  upon  whom  Odysseus  does  not 
offer  a  single  comment.  This  scene,  which  excited  a  sen- 
timent of  strong  displeasure  among  the  democrats  of  his- 
torical Athens,2  affords  a  proof  that  the  feeling  of  personal 
dignity,  of  which  philosophic  observers  in  Greece — Hero- 
dotus, Xeiiophon,  Hippokrates,  and  Aristotle — boasted,  as 
distinguishing  the  free  Greek  citizen  from  the  slavish 
Asiatic,  was  yet  undeveloped  in  the  time  of  Homer.3  The 
ancient  epic  is  commonly  so  filled  with  the  personal  ad- 
ventures of  the  chiefs,  and  the  people  are  so  constantly 
depicted  as  simple  appendages  attached  to  them,  that  we 
rarely  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  treatment  of  the  one  apart 
from  the  other,  such  as  this  memorable  Homeric  agora 
affords. 

There  remains  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  we 
are  to  regard  the  Agora  of  primitive  Greece — as  the  scene 
in  which  justice  was  administered.  The  king  is  spoken  of 
as  constituted  by  Zeus  the  great  judge  of  society.  He  has 
received  from  Zeus  the  sceptre  and  along  with  it  the 
powers  of  command  and  sanction:  the  people  obey  these 
commands  and  enforce  these  sanctions,  under  him,  en- 

1  See    this     illustrated     in     the  ITpoaSo'j;,    I/OIJA'    5v    GrjfAiv   EU(J.S- 

lan<_!uage  of  Theseus,  Eurip.    Sup-  vsaTSpnv. 

plic.  349—352.  *  Xenophfin,  Memorab.  i,  2.  9. 

A6;»i    Se    y.p^u)    •xst    ro).ct   r.iaig  '  Aristot.    Polit.    vii.    6,  1;    Hip- 

~ioe-  pocrat.    De    Aere,    lioc.    et    Aq.    v, 

A'J-.ZI  V,  EJAOU  &S/.OVTOV  ti/.Xa   -'j'j  85 — 30;  HeroJot.  vii.  1^4. 
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riching  him  at  the  same  time  with  lucrative  presents  and 
payments.1      Sometimes  the  king   separately,   sometimes 
the  kings  or  chiefs  or  (reroutes  in  the  plural  number,  are 
named  as  deciding  disputes  and  awarding  satis-   justice  ad- 
faction   to   complainants;    always    however   in   ministered 
public,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  agora.-   Agora  by 
In  one  of  the  compartments  of  the   shield   of  ti>e  king 
Achilles,  the  details  of  a  judicial  scene  are  des-   ° 
cribed.     While  the  agora  is  full  of  an  eager  and  excited 
crowd,  two  men  are  disputing  about  the  fine  of  satisfaction 
for  the  death  of  a  murdered  man — one  averring,  the  other 
denying,  that  the  fine  had  already  been  paid,  and  both 
demanding  an  inquest.     The  (reroutes  are  ranged  on  stone 
seats,3  in  the  holy  circle,  with  two  talents  of  gold  lying 
before  them,  to  be  awarded  to  such  of  the  litigants  as  shall 
make  out  his  case  to  their  satisfaction.     The  heralds  with 
their  sceptres,  repressing  the  warm  sympathies  of  the  crowd 
in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  secure  an  alternate 
hearing  to  both.4      This    interesting  picture    completely 
harmonises  with  the  brief  allusion  of  Hesiod  to  the  judicial 

1  The  crxrj-Tpov,  OSIXUTE;  or  6s,ai;,  originally   did   the  same,    and    re- 

and  aYopY)  go    together,    under  the  tained,     even    when     its     powers 

presiding    superintendence   of   the  were  much    abridged,    the   trial  of 

gods.     The   goddess    Themis    both  accusations  of  intentional  homicide 

convokes  and  dismisses  the    agora  and  wounding. 

(see  Iliad,    xi.  806;    Odyss.  ii.    67;  Respecting  the  judicial  functions 

Iliad,  xx.  4).  of  the  early  Roman  kings.  Pionys. 

The      Qsjju^Tsq,     commandments,  Hal.  A.  R.  x.  1.     To  p.sv  ipyaiov  <ii 

and  sanctions,  belong  properly  to  $i?\.).t\z  =9'  cri-rib-/  sha—ov   TOI<:    Zi- 

Zeus    (Odyss.    xvi.  40:!);    from  him  0|AEvOis    Ta?    ci-/.7;,  xoi    TO  oixaiu>9iv 

they  are  given  in  charge  to  earth-  6-'  EXSIVIDV,  -vj~o  vouo;  ~r-i  (compare 

ly    kings   along   with   the    sceptre  iv.  25;  and  Cicero,  Republic,  v.  2  ; 

(Iliad,  i.  238;  ii.  206).  Rubino,    Untersuchungen,    i.    2,  p. 

The  commentators  on  Homer  re-  122). 

cognised  Qifxtq,  rather  too  strictly,  3  Iliad,  xviii.  504. — 

as    d'copa?    xoil    (Jou/.TJ;     >.i;iv     (see  Oi  Si  •(i~J<j->-t~ 

Eustath.   ad  Odyss.  xvi.  403).  EIST'   e-t  SssTOtat  XiQoi?,    ispw  i-n 

The    presents     and    the     XiTtccpai  x'Jx'/.uj. 

OSJXIOTE?  (Iliad,  ix.  156).  Several  of  the  old  northern  Sagas 

a Hesiod,  Tlieogon.  85  ;  the  single  represent   the    old  men    assembled 

person  judging  seems  to     be  men-  for  the  purpose  of  judging  as  sit- 

tioned  (Odyss.  xii.  439).  ting    on    great    stones    in  a  circle 

It  deserves   to    be  noticed    that  called  the  L'rtheilsring  or  Gerichts- 

in   Sparta  the   Senate    decided  ac-  ring     (Leitfadeu     der    XordUchen 

cusations      of    homicide     (Aristot.  Alterthumer,      p.      31,      Copenhag. 

Polit.     iii.     1,      7):      in     historical  13J7). 

Athens  tlie    Senate    of  Areiopugus  4  Homer,  Iliad,  xviii.  4'JT-ulO. 
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trial — doubtless    a   real   trial — between   himself  and   his 
brother  Perses.      The   two  brothers   disputed 

Complaints       ,  ,,     .  ,  .    -,        .,  i  it     r 

made  by  about  their  paternal  inheritance,  and  the  cause 
Hesiod  ot  was  carried  to  be  tried  by  the  chiefs  in  agora; 
judgment  but  Perses  bribed  them,  and  obtained  an  unjust 
in  his  verdict  for  the  whole. l  So  at  least  Hesiod  af- 

firms, in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart:  earnestly 
exhorting  his  brother  not  to  waste  a  precious  time,  required 
for  necessary  labours,  in  the  unprofitable  occupation  of 
witnessing  and  abetting  litigants  in  the  agora — for  which 
(he  adds)  no  man  has  proper  leisure,  unless  his  subsistence 
for  the  year  beforehand  be  safely  treasured  up  in  his 
garners.2  He  repeats  more  than  once  his  complaints  of 
the  crooked  and  corrupt  judgments  of  which  the  kings 
were  habitually  guilty;  dwelling  upon  abusfe  of  justice  as 
the  crying  evil  of  his  day,  and  predicting  as  well  as  invoking 
the  vengeance  of  Zeus  to  repress  it.  And  Homer  ascribes 
the  tremendous  violence  of  the  autumnal  storms  to  the 
wrath  of  Zeus  against  those  judges  who  disgrace  the  agora 
with  their  wicked  verdicts.3 

Though  it  is  certain  that  in  every  state  of  society,  the 
feelings  of  men  when  assembled  in  multitude  will  command 
a  certain  measure  of  attention,  yet  we  thus  find  the  Agora, 
in  judicial  matters  still  more  than  in  political,  serving 
merely  the  purpose  of  publicity.  It  is  the  King 
amongDg  Avho  is  the  grand  personal  mover  of  Grecian 
men  is  heroic  society.4  He  is  on  earth  the  equivalent 

analogous          „  ,-,  ,  v  «  ,n  in 

to  Zeus  of  Zeus  in  the  agora  of  the  gods:  the  supreme 
among  gOC}  of  Olympus  is  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on 
his  government  with  frequent  publicity,  of  hear- 
ing some  dissentient  opinions,  and  of  allowing  himself 
occasionally  to  be  wrheedled  by  Aphrodite  or  worried  into 
compliance  by  Here;  but  his  determination  is  at  last  con- 
clusive, subject  only  to  the  overruling  interference  of  the 
Mcerse  or  Fates.5  Both  the  society  of  gods,  and  the  vari- 
ous societies  of  men,  are,  according  to  the  conceptions  of 

1  Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  37.  idea,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  con- 

1  Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  27 — 83.  dition  and  functions  of  the  Homeric 

'    Hesiod,      Opp.     Di.     250—263;  agora. 

Homer,  Iliad,  xvi.  387.  5    Iliad,    i.    520—527;    iv.    14—56; 

4     Tittmann     (Darstellung      der  especially   the    agora    of  the  gods 

Griechischen     Staatsverfassungen,  (xx.  16). 
book  ii.  p.  63)    gives   too  lofty  an 
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Grecian  legend,  carried  on  by  the  personal  rule  of  a  legi- 
timate sovereign,  who  does  not  derive  his  title  from  the 
special  appointment  of  his  subjects,  though  he  governs  with 
their  £iill  consent.  In  fact,  Grecian  legend  presents  to 
us  hardly  anything  else,  except  these  great  individual 
personalities.  The  race,  or  nation,  is  as  it  were  absorbed 
into  the  prince:  eponymous  persons,  especially,  are  not 
merely  princes,  but  fathers  and  representative  unities,  each 
the  equivalent  of  that  greater  or  less  aggregate  to  which 
he  gives  name. 

But  though  in  the  primitive  Grecian  government,  the 
king  is  the  legitimate  as  well  as  the  real  sovereign,  he  is 
always  conceived  as  acting  through  the  council  and  agora. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  established  and  essential 
media  through  which  his  ascendency  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  society:  the  absence  of  such  assemblies  is  the  test 
and  mark  of  savage  men,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cyclopes.1 
Accordingly  he  must  possess  qualities  fit  to  act  with  effect 
upon  these  two  assemblies:  wise  reason  for  the  council, 
unctuous  eloquence  for  the  agora.2  Such  is  the  ideal  of  the 
heroic  government:  a  king  not  merely  full  of  valour  and 
resource  as  a  soldier,  but  also  sufficiently  superior  to  those 
around  him  to  ensure  both  the  deliberate  concurrence  of 
the  chiefs,  and  the  hearty  adhesion  of  the  masses.3  That 
this  picture  is  not,  in  all  individual  cases,  realised,  is  un- 
questionable; but  the  endowments  so  often  predicated  of 
good  kings  show  it  to  have  been  the  type  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  describer.4  Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropsedia, 

J  Prlcus,  king  of  the  Myrmidons, 
is  call.-d  (Iliad,  vii.  120)  'Ej^Xcn; 
M'jp|ii36vu»  pou).r(cpopo«  T,6"  dY°Prr 
Tr,;  — Diomedes,  iY°?fi  °^  "'  <*(**'''"> 
(iv.  400)— Nestor ,  Xif'j;  Fl'jXiiov 
aYopujTTjs— Sarpedon,  Auxiwv  [ivj/.r,- 
9^PE  (v-  633);  and  Jdomcneus,  Ko/(- 
-w-i  3ou).T,rf6ps  (xiii.  219). 

Ilesiod    (Theogon.    80—96)  illus- 
These  lines  illustrate  the  mean-      trates  still  more  amply  the  ideal  of 
ing  of  SSJJLI;.  the  king  governing  by  persuasion 

-  See  this  point  set  forth  in  the  and  inspired  by  the  JIuses. 
prolix  discourse  of  Aristeides,  4  See  the  striking  picture  in 
Ihoi  'Pr,TOpixr(;  (Or.  xlv.  vol.  ii.  Thucydides  (ii.  Go).  Xenophon,  in 
p.  9')'  'Hrio?'^  ....  TCt'JTa  ivTi-  the  Cyropacdia,  puts  into  the  mouth 
xp-'j;  'O^rpiu  /.iytov  ....  OTI  -i  rt  of  his  hero  the  Homeric  compari- 
{./jT&pr/./,  ;-j/s^po;  ~r(;  ^-SiXixr,-,  &c.  son  between  the  good  king  and  the 
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depicts  Cyrus  as  an  improved  edition  of  the  Homeric  Aga- 
memnon,— "a  good  king  and  a  powerful  soldier,"  thus 
idealising  the  perfection  of  personal  government. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  these  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  government,  discernible  even  before  the  dawn 
of  Grecian  history,  and  identified  with  the  social  life  of  the 
people.  It  shows  us  that  the  Greeks,  in  their  subsequent 
revolutions  and  in  the  political  experiments  which  their 
countless  autonomous  communities  presented,  worked  upon 
pre-existing  materials — developing  and  exalting  elements 
which  had  been  at  first  subordinate,  and  suppressing  or 
remodelling  on  a  totally  new  principle,  that  which  had  been 
originally  predominant.  AVhen  we  approach  historical 
Greece,  we  find  that  (with  the  exception  of  Sparta)  the 
primitive,  hereditary,  unresponsible  monarch,  uniting  in 
himself  all  the  functions  of  government,  has  ceased  to  reign 
• — while  the  feeling  of  legitimacy,  which  originally  induced 
his  people  to  obey  him  willingly,  has  been  exchanged  for 
one  of  aversion  towards  the  character  and  title  generally. 
The  multifarious  functions  which  he  once  exercised  have 
been  parcelled  out  among  temporary  nominees.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Council  or  Senate,  and  the  Agora,  originally 
simple  media  through  which  the  king  acted,  are  elevated 
Th  into  standing  and  independent  sources  of  author- 

Council  ity,  controlling  and  holding  in  responsibility 
and  AS-  fl\e  various  special  officers  to  whom  executive 
originally  duties  of  one  kind  or  another  are  confided.  The 
™edia  general  principle  here  indicated  is  common  both 

whicifthe  to  the  oligarchies  and  the  democracies  which  grew 
king  acted,  Up  in  historical  Greece.  Much  as  these  two 
historical  governments  differed  from  each  other,  and 
Greece  the  many  as  were  the  varieties  even  between  one 
depos£Un  oligarchy  or  democracy  and  another,  they  all 
taries  of  stood  in  equal  contrast'  with  the  principle  of  the 
heroic  government.  Even  in  Sparta,  where  the 

good  shepherd,  implying  as  it  docs  of    ability,     he     is     absolute: — if 

immense     superiority     of     organi-  weak,    he    is    a    cipher.     This    pro- 

sation.  morality,    and  intelligence  ceeds  from  the   want  of  fixed  laws  : 

(Cyropaed.    viii.    p.    450,    Hutchin-  a     want     common     to     all     Asia." 

son).  (Travels  in  Egypt  and    Syria,  vol. 

Volney    observes    respecting  the  ii.  p.  66.)     Such   was    pretty    much 

emirs     of    the    Druses    in    Syria—  the      condition     of     the     king     in. 

'•Everything    depends    on    circum-  primitive  Greece, 
stances  :  if  the  governor  be  a  man 
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hereditary  kingship  tasted,  it  was  preserved  with  lustre 
and  influence  exceedingly  diminished, '  and  such   Spartan 
timely  diminution  of  its  power  seems  to  have    k^n^s  an 
been  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  its  preser-  toThe'0' 
vation.2      Though   the  Spartan  kings  had  the   ^,nefat1h  j 
hereditary  command  of  the  military  forces,  yet   limited 
even  in  all  foreign  expeditions  they  habitually   powers, 
acted  in  obedience  to  orders  from  home;  while  in  affairs 
of  the  interior,  the  superior  power  of  the  Ephors  sensibly 
overshadowed  them.     So  that  unless  possessed  of  more 
than  ordinary  force  of  character,  they  seem  to  have  exer- 
cised their  chief  influence  as  presiding  members  of  the 
senate. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  in  which  it  behoves 
us  to  take  notice  of  the  Council  and  the  Agora  as  integral 
portions  of  the  legendary  government  of  the  Grecian  com- 
munities.    We  are  thus  enabled  to  trace  the  employment 
of  public  speaking,  as  the  standing  engine  of  government, 
and  the  proximate  cause  of  obedience,  to  the   Employ- 
social    infancy    of  the  nation.      The  power  of  me"t  of 
speech  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs  becomes   speaking 
more  and  more  obvious,  developed  and  irresis-   as  a.n 
tible,   as  we  advance  towards  the   culminating   govern-0 
period  of  Grecian  history,  the  century  preceding   ment— 
the  battle  of  Chceroneia.     That  its  development   the  earliest 
was  greatest  among  the  most  enlightened  sec-   times, 
tions  of  the  Grecian  name,  and  smallest  among  the  more 
obtuse  and  stationary,  is  matter  of  notorious  fact;  and  it 
is  not  less  true,  that  the  prevalence  of  this  habit  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  intellectual  eminence  of  the  nation 
generally.     At  a  time  when  all  the  countries  around  were 

1  Nevertheless  the  question,  put  iii.  i.  3)  affirms  that  the  fundamen- 

by  Tjootychides  to  the  deposed  tal  features  of  the  heroic  royalty 

Spartan  king  Demaratus— oxoiov  were  maintained  in  the  Dorian 

TI  £i>,  to  cipx£l';  ."•"*  '•''  psoiXc'Jsi-^  states,  and  obliterated  only  in  the 

(Herodot.  vi.  65),  and  the  poignant  Ionian  and  democratical.  In  this 

insult  which  those  words  convey-  point  he  has  been  followed  by 

ed,  afford  one  among  many  other  various  other  authors  (see  Helbig, 

evidences  of  the  lofty  estimate  Die  sittlichen  Zustande  desHelden- 

current  in  Sparta  respecting  the  alters,  p.  73),  but  his  position 

regal  dignity,  of  which  Aristotle  appears  to  me  not  correct,  even 

in  the  Politica  seems  hardly  to  as  regards  Sparta;  and  decidedly 

take  sufficient  account.  incorrect,  in  regard  to  the  other 

1  U.  Miiller  (.Hist.  Dorians,  book  Dorian  states. 
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plunged  comparatively  in  mental  torpor,  there  was  no 
motive  sufficiently  present  and  powerful  to  multiply  so 
wonderfully  the  productive  minds  of  Greece,  except  such 
as  arose  from  the  rewards  of  public  speaking.  The  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  multitude  to  this  sort  of  guidance,  their 
habit  of  requiring  and  enjoying  the  stimulus  which  it  sup- 
plied, and  the  open  discussion,  combining  regular  forms 
with  free  opposition,  of  practical  matters  political  as  well 
as  judicial — are  the  creative  causes  which  formed  such 
conspicuous  adepts  in  the  art  of  persuasion.  Nor  was  it 
only  professed  orators  who  were  thus  prodiiced;  didactic 
aptitude  was  formed  in  the  background,  and  the  speculative 
tendencies  were  supplied  with  interesting  phenomena  for 
observation  and  combination,  at  a  time  when  the  truths  of 
physical  science  were  almost  inaccessible.  If  the  primary 
effect  was  to  quicken  the  powers  of  expression,  the  secon- 
dary, but  not  less  certain  result,  was  to  develope  the  habits 
of  scientific  thought.  Xot  only  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes 
its  effects  andPerikles,  andthe  colloquial  magic  of  Socrates, 
in  stimu-  but  also  the  philosophical  speculation  of  Plato, 
teiiecftuai  an(l  *'ne  systematic  politics,  rhetoric  and  logic 
develop-  of  Aristotle,  are  traceable  to  the  same  general 
tendencies  in  the  minds  of  the  Grecian  people. 
"We  find  the  germ  of  these  expansive  forces  in  the  senate 
and  agora  of  their  legendary  government.  The  poets,  first 
epic  and  then  lyric,  were  the  precursors  of  the  orators  in 
their  power  of  moving  the  feelings  of  an  assembled  crowd; 
whilst  the  Homeric  poems — the  general  training-book  of 
educated  Greeks — constituted  a  treasury  of  direct  and 
animated  expression,  full  of  concrete  forms  and  rare  in  the 
use  of  abstractions,  and  thence  better  suited  to  the  workings 
of  oratory.  The  subsequent  critics  had  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  samples  of  eloquence 
in  all  its  phases  and  varieties. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  society  depicted  in  the  old 
Greek  poems  is  loose  and  unsettled,  presenting  very  little 
of  legal  restraint,  and  still  less  of  legal  protection — but 
concentrating  such  political  power  as  does  exist  in  the  hands 
of  a  legitimate  hereditary  king,  whose  ascendency  over  the 
other  chiefs  is  more  or  less  complete  according  to  his  per- 
sonal force  and  character.  "Whether  that  ascendency  be 
greater  or  less  however,  the  mass  of  the  people  is  in  either 
case  politically  passive,  and  of  little  account.  Though  the 
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Grecian  freeman  of  the  heroic  age  is  above  the  degraded 
level  of  the  Gallic  plebs  as  described  by  Caesar,  1  he  is  far 
from  rivalling  the  fierce  independence  and  sense  of  dignity 
combined  with  individual  force,  which  characterise  the 
Germanic  tribes  before  their  establishment  in  the  Roman 
empire.  Still  less  does  his  condition,  or  the  society  in  which 
he  moves,  correspond  to  those  pleasing  dreams  of  spon- 
taneous rectitude  and  innocence,  in  which  Tacitus  and 
Seneca  indulge  with  regard  to  primitive  man.2 

2.  The  state  of  moral  and  social  feeling,  prevalent  in 
legendary  Greece,  exhibits  a  scene  in  harmony    Moral  and 
with  the  rudimentary  political  fabrics  just  des-    ^1iial 
cribed.    Throughout  the  long  stream  of  legend-    legendary 
ary  narrative  on  which  the  Greeks  looked  back   Greece, 
as  their  past  history,  the  larger  social  motives  hardly  ever 
come  into  play:  either  individual  valour  and  cruelty,  or 
the  personal  attachments  and  quarrels  of  relatives  and  war- 
companions,  or  the  feuds  of  private  enemies,  are  ever  before 
us.    There  is  no  sense  of  obligation  then  existing,  between 
man  and  man  as  such — and  very  little  between  each  man 
and  the  entire  community  of  which  he  is  a  member;  such 
sentiments  are  neither  operative  in  the  real  world,  nor  pre- 
sent to  the  imaginations  of  the  poets.     ijersonal  feelings, 
either  towards  the  gods,  the  king,  or  some  near    „ 
and  known  individual,  fill  the  whole  of  a  man's   tence  of 
bosom:  out  of  them  arise  all  the  motives  to  be-   personal 
neficence,  and  all  the  internal  restraints  upon   wards  the 
violence,  antipathy,  or  rapacity;  and  special  com-   !"?S). or 

11,       •"          .    }       -i  -,-  individuals. 

muiuon,  as  well  as  special  solemnities,  are  essen- 
tial to  their  existence.  The  ceremony  of  an  oath,  so  imposing, 
so  paramount,  and  so  indispensable  in  those  days,  illustrates 
strikingly  this  principle.     And   even  in  the   case  of  the 
stranger  suppliant — in  which  an  apparently  spontaneous 

1  Civsar,  Hell.  Gallic,  vi.  12.  litas,    et  pro    modestia    et   pudore 

1  Seneca,  Epist.  xc. ;  Tacitus,  An-  ambitio  et  vis  incedebat,  provenere 

nal.  iii.20.  "Vctustissimi  mortaliuin  dominationes ,      multosque      upud 

(says  the  latter),  nulla  adhuc  mala  populos     a'ternum     mansere  ,"    &c. 

libidine,  sine  prol>ro,  scolere,  eoque  Compare  Strabo,  vii.  p.  301. 

sine     pcenfi    aut   eot:rcitione,    age-  These   are    the   same    fancies    so 

liant  :     neque    praMniis    opus    erat,  eloquently  set  forth    by  Rousseau 

cum  honesta  suopte  ingenio  pete-  in  the   last    century.     A    far   more 

rentur ;  et  nbi  nihil  contra  morem  sagacious    criticism    pervades    the 

cuperent ,   niliil    per    metum    veta-  preface  of  Thucydides. 
bantur.     At  postquam    exui  a^qua- 
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sympathy  manifests  itself — the  succour  and  kindness  shown 

to  him  arise  mainly  from  his  having  gone  through  the  con- 
secrated formalities  of  supplication,  such  as  that  of  sitting 
down  in  the  ashes  by  the  sacred  hearth,  thus  obtaining  a 
sort  of  privilege  of  sanctuai'y. l  That  ceremony  exalts  him 

1  SeuthSs  ,  in  the  Anabasis  of  knees  and  addressing  to  her  his 
Xenophdn  (vii.  2,  33),  describes  prayer,  and  then  without  wait- 
how,  when  an  orphan  youth,  he  ing  for  a  reply,  sits  down  among 
formally  supplicated  Medokos  the  the  ashes  on  the  hearth — iL^  eircbv, 
Thracian  king  to  grant  him  a  troop  xa-:'  op'  I'e~'  E-'  eayap^  ev  xoviir;ai 
of  followers,  in  order  that  he  might  — Alkinous  is  dining  with  a  large- 
recover  bis  lost  dominions — sxa-  company  :  for  some  time  both  he 
6s*6[i7;v  jvSicpto?  a'j7<I>  ixeTr(s  o&Ovai  and  the  guests  are  silent :  at  length 
(ioi  av?pa?.  the  ancient  Echengus  remonstrates 

Thucydides  gives  an  interesting  with  him  on  his  tardiness  in  raising 
description  of  the  arrival  of  the  the  stranger  up  from  the  ashes, 
exiled  Themistokl§s,  then  warmly  At  his  exhortation,  the  Phpeakian 
pursued  by  the  Greeks  on  suspicion  king  takes  Odysseus  by  the  hand, 
of  treason,  at  the  house  of  Ad-  and  raising  him  up,  places  him  on 
m§tus,  king  of  the  Epirotic  Mo-  a  chair  beside  him:  he  then  directs 
lossians.  The  wife  of  Admetus  the  heralds  to  mix  a  bowl  of  wine, 
herself  instructed  the  fugitive  how  and  to  serve  it  to  every  one  round, 
to  supplicate  her  husband  in  form:  in  order  that  all  may  make  liba- 
the  child  of  Admetus  was  placed  tions  to  Zeus  Hiketesios.  This 
in  his  arms,  and  he  was  directed  ceremony  clothes  the  stranger  with 
to  sit  down  in  this  guise  close  by  the  full  rights  and  character  of  a 
the  consecrated  hearth,  which  was  suppliant  (Odyss.  vi.  310;  vii.  75r 
of  the  nature  of  an  altar.  While  141,  166):  xa-:a  vofiou?  dsixTopiov, 
so  seated,  he  addressed  his  urgent  -ZEschyl.  Supplic.  242. 
entreaties  to  Admetus  for  protec-  That  the  form  counted  for  a  great 
tion:  the  latter  raised  him  up  from  deal,  we  see  evidently  marked: 
the  ground  and  promised  what  was  but  of  course  supplication  is  often 
asked.  -That  (says  the  historian)  addressed,  and  successfully  ad- 
was  the  most  powerful  form  of  dressed,  in  circumstances  where 
supplication."  Admetus — dxoOaa;  this  form  cannot  be  gone  through. 
a-As-Tjii  -E  ot'JTOv  (AE-ra  TOU  eot'jToiJ  It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  doc- 
•jisoi,  d>~sp  xai  E/tov  O'JTOV  sxa-  trine  of  EustatMus  (ad  Odyss.  xvi. 
^£*£~o.  xai  uEYi3~ov  ixE7£'J|jLa  421),  that  IXETT,;  is  a  vox  media 
7^  -'j'j-.rj  (Time.  i.  136).  So  Tele-  (like  ^etvo;),  applied  as  well  to 
phus,  in  the  lost  drama  of  .ZEs-  the  ixe-:a36-/o?  as  to  the  ixg-r,;  pro- 
chylus  called  Mysol,  takes  up  the  perly  so  called :  but  the  word  a),). r,- 
child  Orestes.  See  Bothe's  "Kragm.  Xout-;,  in  the  passage  just  cited,  does 
44:  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ach.  305.  seem  to  justify  his  observation:  yet 

In  the  Odyssey,    both  Xausikaa  there    is    no     direct    authority   for 

and   the    goddess   AthenS   instruct  such   use    of  the  word  in  Homer. 

Odysseus   in    the    proper   form    of  The  address  of  Theoclymenos  on 

supplicating     Alkinous:     he     first  first  preferring  his  supplication  to- 

throws   himself  down   at   the   feet  Telemachus  is  characteristic  of  the 

of    queen    Arete ,    embracing    her  practice    (Odyss.     xv.    260) ;     com- 
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into  something  more  than  a  mere  suffering  man  —  it  places 
him  in  express  fellowship  with  the  master  of  the  house, 
under  the  tutelary  sanctions  of  Zeus  Hiketesios.   EfTect  of 
There  is  great  difference  between  one  form  of  special  ce- 
supplication  and  another:  the  suppliant  however  remonies- 
in  any  form  becomes  more  or  less  the  object  of  a  particular 
sympathy. 

The  sense  of  obligation  towards  the  gods  manifests 
itself  separately  in  habitual  acts  of  worship,  sacrifice,  and 
libations,  or  by  votive  presents,  such  as  that  of  the  hair  of 
Achilles,  which  he  has  pledged  to  the  river  god  Spercheius,  * 
and  such  as  the  constant  dedicated  offerings,  which  men 
who  stand  in  urgent  need  of  the  divine  aid  first  promise 
and  afterwards  fulfil.  But  the  feeling  towards  the  gods  also 
appears,  and  that  not  less  frequently,  as  mingling  itself  with 
and  enforcing  obligations  towards  some  particular  human 
person.  The  tie  which  binds  a  man  to  his  father,  his  kins- 
man, his  guest,  or  any  special  promise  respecting  which  he 
has  taken  the  engagement  of  an  oath,  is  conceived  in  con- 
junction with  the  idea  of  Zeus,  as  witness  and  guarantee; 
and  the  intimacy  of  the  association  is  attested  by  some 
surname  or  special  appellation  of  the  god.2  Such  personal 
feelings  composed  all  the  moral  influences  of  which  a  Greek 
of  that  day  was  susceptible,  —  a  state  of  mind  which  we  can 
best  appreciate  by  contrasting  it  with  that  of  Contrast 
the  subsequent  citizen  of  historical  Athens.  In  T™1'!  the  . 
the  view  of  the  latter,  the  great  impersonal  historical*1 
authority  called  "The  Laws"  stood  out  sepa-  -Athens. 
rately  both  as  guide  and  sanction,  distinct  from  religious 
duty  or  private  sympathies:  but  of  this  discriminated  con- 


pare    also    Iliad,     xvi.    574,     and  special  formalities  of  supplication, 

Hesiod.  Scut.  Hercul.  12—85.  among    the    Scythians,    is    power- 

The    ideas  of  the   EEI-JO?   and  the  fully   set    forth   in    the  Toxaris  of 

ixETTii;  run  very  much   together.     I  Lucian  ;   the    suppliant   sits   upon 

can  hardly   persuade    myself  that  an    ox-hide,    with   his    bands   con- 

the    reading     IXS-EUJE    (Odyss.    xi.  fined  behind  him  (Lucian,  Toxaris, 

620)   is   truly    Homeric:    implying  c.    48,   vol.  iii.   p.  69,   Tauch.)—  the 

as    it   does    the  idea  of  a  pitiable  [AJYIJTV}  txeTujoiot  among  that  people. 

sufferer,    it    is    altogether    out    of  *  Iliad,  xxiii.  142. 

place  when  predicated  of  the  proud  2  Odyss.  xiv.  389.  — 

and   impetuous   Neoptolemus:   we  0-j  yap  Toiivix'  eycb  a'  aiosjsofAott, 

should  rather    have    excepted   EXE-  O'jSj  tptX^aiu, 

XEUOS.     (See  Odyss.  x.  15.)  'A/./.i    Ata    tjjviov   osija^,  aviT&v  6' 

The     constraining      efficacy     of  EXscufuuv. 

VOL.   II.  G 
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•ception  of  positive  law  and  positive  morality,1  the  germ 
only  can  be  detected  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  appro- 
priate Greek  word  for  human  laws  never  occurs.  Amidst 
•a  very  wavering  phraseology,2  we  can  detect  a  gradual 
transition  from  the  primitive  idea  of  a  personal  goddess 
Themis,  attached  to  Zeus,  first  to  his  sentences  or  orders 

1  Nagelsbach  (Homerische  Theo-  nected   with  the  verb    Ti9r,fii,    like 
logic,    Abschn.    v.    s.    23)   gives   a  QEJJAO?  and  Te9(i6?),  which  are  (not 
just  and  well-sustained  view  of  the  persons,  but)  special    appurtenan- 
Homeric    ethics:    '•Es  ist   der  cha-  ces  or  emanations  of  the  Supreme 
rakteristische       Standpuukt       der  God,    or    of  a    king    acting   under 
Homerischen  Ethik,  dass  die  Spha-  him,      analogous     to     and    joined 
ren  des    Rechts,    der    Sittlichkeit,  with  the  sceptre.     The  sceptre,  and 
und  Religiositat,  bey  dem  Dichter,  the  9s|xt3Ts?  or  the  5ixai  constantly 
durchaus    noch   nicht    auseinander  go  together  (Iliad,  ii.  209;  ix.  99): 
fallen,    so   dass   der    Mensch  z.  B.  Zeus  or  the  king  is  a  judge,  not  a 
SiMaio?   seyn  konnte   ohne    Ssc/'jor;?  law-maker:    he    issues   decrees    or 
zusein— sondern  in  unentwickelter  special  orders  to   settle  particular 
Einheit  beysammen  sind."  disputes,  or  to  restrain  particular 

2  Nofxoi,  laws,  is  not  an  Homeric  men  ;    and   agreeable    to   the    con- 
word  ;   vojxoi;,   law,  in  the  singular  crete   forms   of  ancient   language, 
occurs  twice  in  the  Hesiodic  Works  the  decrees  are   treated    as  if  they 
and  Days  (270,  388).  were    a  collection   of   ready-made 

The    employment    of  the    words  substantive  things,  actually  in  his 

8ix7j,      Sixsi,     9*jj.t!;,     QSUISTS;,     in  possession,   like    the   sceptre,  and 

Homer,   is  curious    as  illustrating  prepared   for  being    delivered  out 

the  early   moral  associations,    but  when  the  proper  occasion  arose:  — 

would  require  far  more  space  than  StxasiroXoi,  O'TS  Qjjjucrra?  Opo?  Aib? 

can  be  given  to  it  in  a    note  ;    we  slpua-rai  (II.  i.  238),  compared  with 

see  that  the  sense  of  each  of  these  the     two     passages     last     cited : — 

word?  was  essentially  fluctuating.  "A-rpova    TOUTOV   dvsvTa?,    05    c'j-:i-,a 

Themis,    in    Homer,    is    sometimes  oios    6;ixtoTi   (II.   v.    761), — "Aypiov, 

decidedly  a  person,  who  exercises  OUTS  6ixa;   zv   elociTa  OUTS    Qsfujtas 

the  important  function  of  opening  (Odyss.  ix.  215).     The  plural  num- 

and    closing    the    agora,    both    of  ber  cixai  is    more  commonly  used 

gods  and  men  (Iliad,  xx.  4;  Odyss.  in  Homer  than  the    singular:    Sixr, 

ii.  68),  and  who,  besides  that,  acts  is    rarely   used    to   denote  Justice 

and     speaks     (Iliad,    xiv.    87—93) ;  as  an  abstract  conception  ;  it  more 

always     the     associate     and     com-  often   denotes   a    special   claim    of 

panion    of  Zeus    the    highest  god.  right   on   the   part   of   some    given 

In  Hesiod  (Theog.  901)   she   is  the  man  (II.  xviii.  508).     It  sometimes 

wife    of  Zeus;    in  JEschylus  (Pro-  also   denotes,    simply,    established 

meth.  209)  she  is  the  same  as  Fata:  custom  or  the    known   lot— 5|i(bu>v 

even  in  Plato    (Legg.    xi.    p.    93C)  SixT),  ftpw-ia-t,  9si(ON  3s'l'-T,<uv,  Qstbv 

witnesses  swear  (to  want  of  know-  (see     Daram's     Lexicon    ad    roc.)  ; 

ledge    of    matters    under    inquest)  fJkui;  is  used  in  the  same  manner. 

by     Zens.     Apollo,     and     Themis.  See    upon   this    matter,   Platner, 

Themis   as    a    person    is    probably  De   Xotione   Juris    ap.    Homerum, 

the  oldest  sense  of  the  word  :  then  p.    81  ;    and    O.    MUller,     Prolegg. 

we  have  the  plural    f»=|Ai3T£;  (con-  Mythol.  p.  lil. 
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called  Themistes,  and  next  by  a  still  farther  remove  to 
various  established  customs,  which  those  sentences  were 
believed  to  sanctify — the  authority  of  religion  and  that  of 
custom  coalescing  into  one  indivisible  obligation. 

The  family  relations,  as  we  might  expect,  are  set  forth 
in  our  pictures  of  the  legendary  world  as  the   Force 
grand  sources  of  lasting  union  and  devoted  at-   of  the 
tachment.     The   paternal   authority   is   highly   family  tie- 
reverenced:  the  son  who  lives  to  years  of  maturity,  repays 
by  affection  to  his  parents  the  charge  of  his  maintenance 
in  infancy,  which  the  language  notes  by  a  special  word; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Erinnys,  whose  avenging 
hand  is  put  in  motion  by  the  curse  of  a  father  or  mother, 
is  an  object  of  deep  dread.1 

In  regard  to  marriage,  we  find  the  wife  occupying  a 
station  of  great  dijmitv  and  influence,  though  it   , 

,.         =>       i,        ,        ,         ,    ,  Marriage- 

was  the  pi'actice  for  the  husband  to  purchase   respect 

her  by  valuable   presents  to  her   parents.  —  a   Paid  *° 

,  .J  .      f  ,  the  wife. 

practice  extensively  prevalent  among  early  com- 
munities, and  treated  by  Aristotle  as  an  evidence  of  bar- 
barism.   She  even  seems  to  live  less  secluded  and  to  enjoy 
a  wider  sphere  of  action  than  was  allotted  to  her  in  histori- 
cal Greece.2   Concubines  are  frequent  with  the  chiefs,  and 

1    O'jSg     toxe-jat    9ps—pa     91X011;  121  and  others,  &c.  ;  also  Mr.   Cat- 

a::s8(joxs    (II.    iv.    477):    GpirtTpa    or  lin's  Letters  on  the    North  Ameri- 

SpsrTr;piK     (compare     II.    ix.     4H  ;  can    Indians,    vol.    i.    Lett.    26,    p. 

Odyss.   ii.   134;     Hesiod,    Opp.    Di.  213. 

136).  The   Greek    I8voc   correspond   ex- 

1  Aristot.   Polit.    ii.    6,   11.      The  actly  to  the  muncHum  of  the  Lom- 

io;a,     or    present    given     by     the  bard   and   Alemannic  laws,    which 

suitor  to  the  father  as    an  induce-  is   thus    explained    by    Mr.    Price 

ment    to     grant    his    daughter    in  (Notes     on     the     Laws     of     King 

marriage,  are    spoken    of   as   very  Ethelbert,    in    the    Ancient    Laws 

valuable, — drrspiijia     :?va    (II.    xi.  and  Institutes  of  England,    trans- 

244  ;  xvii.  178  ;  xxi.   472) :  to  grant  lated  and  published  by  Mr.  Thorpe, 

a    daughter    without    sovot     was   a  vol.   i.    p.    20)  :    ''The  Longobardic 

high    compliment  to    the  intended  law  is  the  most  copious  of  all  the 

son-in-law    (,11.    ix.    141  ;    compare  barbaric    codes   in    its    provisions 

xiii.     SCO).      Among    the     ancient  respecting  marriage,    and  particu- 

Germans   of  Tacitus,    the  husband  larly    so     on    the    subject     of   the 

gave    presents,    not   to   his    wife's  Mund.     From   that  law  it  appears 

father,  but  to  herself  (Tacit.  Germ,  that  the  Mundium  was  a  sum  paid 

c.    IS):    the    customs    of  the    early  over   to    the    family   of  the   bride, 

Jews    wore    in    this   respect    com-  for  transferring  the  tutelage  which 

pletely  Homeric  ;    see  the  case  of  they    possessed    over    her    to    the 

Jjhechem  and  Dinah  (Genesis  xxxix.  family    of  the    husband:  — -Si   quia 

G  2 
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occasionally  the  jealousy  of  the  wife  breaks  out  in  reckless 
excess  against  her  husband,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  tragical 
history  of  Phoanix.  The  continence  of  Laertes,  from  fear 
of  displeasing  his  wife  Antikleia,  is  especially  noticed. l  A 
large  portion  of  the  romantic  interest  which  Grecian  legend 
inspires  is  derived  from  the  women:  Penelope,  Andromache, 
Helen,  Klytaemnestra,  Eriphyle,  lokasta,  Hekabe,  &c.,  all 
stand  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  either  from  their 
virtues,  their  beauty,  their  crimes,  or  their  sufferings. 

Not  only  brothers,  but  also  cousins,  and  the  more 
distant  blood-relations  and  clansmen,  appear  connected  to- 
gether by  a  strong  feeling  of  attachment,  sharing  among 
them  universally  the  obligation  of  mutual  self-defence  and 
revenge  in  the  event  of  injury  to  any  individual  of  the  race. 
The  legitimate  brothers  divide  between  them  by  lot  the 
paternal  inheritance, — a  bastard  brother  receiving  only  a 
small  share :  he  is  however  commonly  very  well  treated, 2 
Brothers  though  the  murder  of  Phokus  by  Telamon  and 
and  Peleus  constitutes  a  flagrant  exception.  The 

kinsmen.  furtive  pregnancy  of  young  women,  often  by  a 
god,  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  recurring  incidents  in 
the  legendary  narratives :  and  the  severity  with  which  such 
a  fact,  when  discovered,  is  visited  by  the  father,  is  generally 
extreme.  As  an  extension  of  the  family  connexion,  we  read 
of  larger  unions  called  the  phratry  and  the  tribe,  which  are 
respectfully,  but  not  frequently  mentioned.3 

pro     muliere     libera-     aut     puella  Polygamy  appears  to  be  ascribed 

mundium     dederit     et     ei     tradita  to  Priam,  but  to  no  one  else  (Iliad, 

fuerit  ad  uxorem,'  &c.  (ed.Rotharis,  xxi.  88). 

c.    183).      In    the     same    sense    in  2  Odyss,   xiv.   202—215;   compare 

which    the   term    occurs    in    these  Iliad,  xi.  102.     The   primitive  Ger- 

dooms,    it  is    also    to  be  met  with  man    law     of    succession    divided 

in  the  Alemannic  law:  it  was  also  the     paternal     inheritance     amonp 

common  in  Denmark  and  in  Swe-  the    sons    of    a    deceased     father, 

den,   where    the    bride    was  called  under    the   implied    obligation    to 

a     mund-bought     or     mund-given  maintain    and     portion    out    their 

woman."  sisters  (Eichhorn,Deu(sc7iesPrii;af- 

According    to    the   77th    Law    of  Recht,  sect.  330). 

King  Ethelbert  (p.  23),    this  mund  '  Iliarl,  ii.  3f2.— 

•was  often  paid  in  cattle  :  the  Saxon  !AcppT,Ti!jp,      dO£pu37oc;,       SVEJTIO? 

daughters  were  rip'ie'joi  i/.'f isi^oiai  SSTIV  e/.ov.o;, 

(Iliad,  xviii.  593).  "Oc    r.'j't.iy.w    Epatit,    &c.      (II.  ix. 

'Odyss.    i.    430:    Iliad,    ix.    4"0  ;  H3.) 

see     also      Terpstra,      Antiquitas  These  three  epithets  include  the 

Homerica,  capp.  17  and  18.  three  different  classes  of  personal 
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The  generous  readiness  with  which  hospitality  is  af- 
forded to  the  stranger  who  asks  for  it, J  the  facility  with 
which  he  is  allowed  to  contract  the  peculiar  connexion  of 
guest  with  his  host,  and  the  permanence  with   Hospita- 
which  that  connexion,  when  created  by  partaking  litv- 
of  the  same  food  and  exchanging  presents,  is  maintained 
even  through  a  long  period  of  separation,  and  even  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son — these  are  among  the  most  capti- 
vating features  of  the  heroic  society.     The  Homeric  chief 
welcomes  the  stranger  who  comes  to  ask  shelter  in  his  house, 
first  gives  him  refreshment,  and  then  inquires  his  name  and 
the  purpose  of  his  voyage.2   Though  not  inclined  to  invite 
strangers  to  his  house,  he  cannot  repel  them  when  they 
spontaneously  enter  it  craving  a  lodging.3    The   Reception 
suppliant   is  also  commonly  a  stranger,  but  a   of  the 

T          •      J  i  stranger 

stranger  under  peculiar  circumstances;  who  pro-  and  the 
claims  his  own  calamitous  and  abject  condition,  suppliant, 
and  seeks  to  place  himself  in  a  relation  to  the  chief  whom 
he  solicits  something  like  that  in  which  men  stand  to  the 
gods.  Onerous  as  such  special  tie  may  become  to  him,  the 
chief  cannot  decline  it,  if  solicited  in  the  proper  form:  the 
ceremony  of  supplication  has  a  binding  effect,  and  the 
Erinnyes  punish  the  hardhearted  person  who  disallows  it. 
A  conquered  enemy  may  sometimes  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  conqueror,  and  solicit  mercy,  but  he  cannot  by 
doing  so  acquire  the  character  and  claims  of  a  suppliant 
properly  so  called:  the  conqueror  has  free  discretion  either 
to  kill  him,  or  to  spare  him  and  accept  a  ransom.4 

sympathy  and  obligation :— 1.    The  that    when     a     chief     received    a 

Pliratry,    in   which    a    man  is  con-  stranger    and     made     presents    to 

nected   with    father,   mother,    bro-  him,  he  reimbursed  to  himself  the 

thers,      cousins,      brothers-in-law,  value    of   the   presents   by   collec- 

clansmen,     &c.  ;     2.     the     bejAUTS;,  tions    among    the     people    (Odyss. 

whereby  he  is  connected  with  his  xiii.  14;  six.  197):  apyaXsov  yap  eva 

fellowmeu     who    visit     the     same  itpoixi;  •/apijsj'iai,  says    Alkiuous. 

agora;    3.    his    Hestia    or   Hearth,  *  Ody.ss.  i.  123,-  iii.  70.  <£c. 

whereby  he  becomes  accessible  to  3  Odyss.  xvii.  383. — 

the  £*T-jo<;  and  the  IXJTT^:  —  TU   T^p    8r,    ;sivov    xsXsI    a).).o9;v 

T(p  8'  'OS'jji'j;  £190?  6^'J  xat  aXxi-  CCJTO;  ercsMiuv 

(JLOV  if7_o?  ISojy.iV,  "AXXov  f'  ei  (XTJ  T(I>v8',  ot  o^iAiispyoi 

'Ap/TjV      SsivorivT);     Tp'/axTjciEO;'  lastv,  &c.  ; 

o'iS=  Tpars'Tj  which    breathes    the    plain-spoken 

I\ti>TT]v    dXXrjXoiv.      (Odyss.     xxi.  shrewdness  of  the  Hesiodic  Works 

34.)  and  Days.  v.  355. 

1  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  *  See     the     illustrative    case    of 
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There  are  in  the  legendary  narratives  abundant  exam- 
ples of  individuals  who  transgress  in  particular  acts  even 
the  holiest  of  these  personal  ties,  but  the  savage  Cyclops  is 
the  only  person  described  as  professedly  indifferent  to  them, 
and  careless  of  that  sanction  of  the  gods  which  in  Grecian 
belief  accompanied  them  all.  *  In  fact,  the  tragical  horror 
which  pervades  the  lineage  of  Athamas  or  Kadinus,  and 
which  attaches  to  many  of  the  acts  of  Herakles,  of  Peleus, 
and  Telamon,  of  Jason  and  Medea,  of  Atreus  and  Thyes- 
Personai  tes,  &c.,  is  founded  upon  a  deep  feeling  and 
th™ earnest  symPatnv  w^h  those  special  obligations,  which 
form  of  conspicuous  individuals,  under  the  temporary  sti- 
sociaiity.  mulusof  the  maddening  Ate,  aredriventoviolate. 
In  such  conflict  of  sentiments,  between  the  obligation  ge- 
nerally reverenced  and  the  exceptional  deviation  in  an  indi- 
vidual otherwise  admired,  consists  the  pathos  of  the  story. 

These  feelings — of  mutual  devotion  between  kinsmen 
and  companions  in  arms — of  generous  hospitality  to  the 
stranger,  and  of  helping  protection  to  the  suppliant — con- 
stitute the  bright  spots  in  a  dark  age.  We  find  them  very 
generally  prevalent  amongst  communities  essentially  rude 
and  barbarous — amongst  the  ancient  Germans  as  described 
by  Tacitus,  the  Druses  in  Lebanon,2  the  Arabian  tribes  in 
the  desert,  and  even  the  North  American  Indians. 

Lykaon    in    vain     craving    mercy  *  Tacit.    German,    c.   21.     "Quem- 

from   Achilles   (Iliad,    xxi.  64—97.  cunque     mortalium    arcere    tecto, 

"Avri  TOI  £i[i'  ixETao,  Ac.).  nefas    habetur  :    pro    fortuna  quis- 

Menelaus    is  about    to  spare  the  que  apparatis  epulis  excipit:  cum 

life    of  the  Trojan  Adrastus ,   who  defecere  qui   modo  hospes   fuerat, 

clasps  his  knees  and  craves  mercy,  monstrator      hospitii     et      comes, 

offering    a    large     ransom  —  when  proximam     domum     non     invitati 

Agamemn6n     repels     the    idea    of  adeunt :  nee  interest— parihumani- 

quarter,    and   kills  Adrastus    with  tate     accipiuntur.       Notum    igno- 

his  own  hand:  his  speech  to  Mene-  tumque,  quantum   ad  jus  hospitii, 

laus  displays   the   extreme  of  vio-  nemo  discernit."     Compare   Caesar, 

lent  enmity,    yet  the  poet   says, —  B.  G.  vi.  22. 

"Q;    si-tb; ,    zap  sitstssv    tk5i}.<f£io'J  See  about  the  Druses  and  Ara- 

(fpr/ot;  r,pu>?)  bians,  Volney,   Travels  in  Egypt 

A  toi  fj.  a  r.  apEi  T.  a>  j,  Ac.  and    Syria,    vol.    ii.   p.    76,    Engl. 

Adrastus  is  not  called  an  iti-.r^,  Transl.;     Niebuhr,     Beschreibung 

nor  is  the  expression  used  in  res-  von     Arabien,     Copenh.    1772,     p. 

pect  to  Dolon  (II.  x.  456),    nor  in  46-49. 

the  equally  striking  case  of  Odys-  Pomponius    Mela    describes    the 

seus    (Odyss.  xiv.  279)    when   beg-  ancient  Germans   in   language  not 

ging  for  his  life.  inapplicable  totheHomericGreeks: 

J  Odyss.  ix.  112-275.  "Jus  in  viribus  habent,  adeo  ut  ne 
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They  are  the  instinctive  manifestations  of  human  social- 
ity, standing  at  first  alone,  and  for  that  reason  appearing 

latrocinii  quidem  pudeat :    tantum  as     that    which    Tacitus     remarks 

hospitibus  boni,    mites,    mitesque  among    the     ancient    Germans:  — 

supplicibus"  (iii.  3).  'Gaudent  muneribus,  sed  nee  data 

"The  hospitality  of   the  Indians  imputant,  nee  acceptis  obligantur.' 

is    well-known.     It    extends    even  Such  gifts  are  of  little  consequence, 

to  strangers  who  take  refuge  among  except  when  employed  as  the  seal 

them.    They  count  it  a  most  sacred  of  a  bargain  or  a  treaty." 

duty,  from  which  no  one  is  exempt-  Respecting  the  Morlacehi   (Illy- 

ed.    Whoever  refuses  relief  to  any  rian  Sclavonians)  the  Abbe  Fortis 

one   commits   a   grievous    offence,  says  (Travels  in  Dalmatia,    p.  55- 

and   not    only    makes   himself   de-  58) : — 

tested   and   abhorred   by    all,    but  "The  hospitality  of  the  Morlachs 

liable  to  revenge  from  the  offended  is  equally  conspicuous  among  the 

person.     In  their  conduct  towards  poor  as    among  the    opulent.     The 

their   enemies   they   are  cruel   and  rich    prepares    a  roasted   lamb    or 

inexorable,     and     when     enraged,  sheep,    and   the  poor,   with  equal 

bent  upon  nothing  but  murder  and  cordiality,  gives  his  turkey,  milk, 

bloodshed.     They  are    however  re-  honey — whatever   he   has.     Nor  is 

markable  for  concealing  their  pas-  their  generosity  confined  to  stran- 

sions,  and  waiting  for  a  convenient  gers,  but  generally  extends  to  all 

opportunity    of    gratifying    them,  who  are  in  want  .  .  .  Friendship  is 

But    then     their    fury    knows    no  lasting  among  the  Morlacehi.  They 

bounds.      If   they    cannot     satisfy  have  even  made   it  a  kind  of  reli- 

their  resentment,    they  will    even  gious   point,   and    tie    the    sacred 

call  upon  their  friends  and  poste-  bond  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.    The 

rity   to  do  it.     The   longest    space  Sclavonian   ritual  contains   a  par- 

of  time   cannot   cool   their   wrath,  ticular  benediction,  for  the  solemn 

nor  the  most  distant  place  of  refuge  union  of  two   male  or  two  female 

afford    security     to    their    enemy"  friends,    in  presence  of  the  whole 

(Loskiel,   History    of  the  Mission  congregation.      The    male    friends 

of  the  United  Brethren  among  the  thus   united  are  called  Pobratimi, 

North   American   Indians,   Part  I.  and  the  females  Posestreme,  which 

ch.  2.  p.  15).  means  half-brothers  and  half-sisters. 

"Charlevoix    observes    (says   Dr.  The   duties    of  the  Pobratimi    are, 

Ferguson,  Essay  on  Civil  Society,  to  assist  each  other   in  every  case 

Part  II.  §  2.  p.  145),    that   the    na-  of  need    and    danger,    to   revenge 

tions  among  whom  he  travelled  in  mutual  wrongs  ,  &c.  :    their  enthu- 

North    America    never    mentioned  siasm  is  often  carried  so  far  as  to 

acts  of  generosity  or  kindness  un-  risk  ,    and  even  lose    their  life.  .  .  . 

der  the  notion  of  duty.    They  acted  But  as  the  friendships  of  the  Mor- 

from  affection,  as  they  acted  from  lacchi    are  strong    and  sacred,    so 

appetite  ,     without    regard     to    its  their  quarrels  are  commonly  unex- 

consequences.  When  they  had  done  tinguishable.  They  pass  from  father 

a  kindness,    they    had    gratified    a  to    son,  and    the  mothers   fail  not 

desire;    the   business   was   finished  to   put   their  children   in   mind   of 

and    it    passed   from    the   memory,  their  duty  to  revenge  their  father 

The    spirit    with   which   they    give  if  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be 

or    receive    presents    is    the   same  killed  ,    and   to    show    thuin    often 
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to  possess  a  greater  tutelary  force  than  really  belongs  to 
them — beneficent,  indeed,  in  a  high  degree,  with  reference 
to  their  own  appropriate  period,  but  serving  as  a  very 
imperfect  compensation  for  the  impotence  of  the  magistrate, 
and  for  the  absence  of  any  all-pervading  sympathy  or  sense 
of  obligation  between  man  and  man.  We  best  appreciate 
their  importance  when  we  compare  the  Homeric  society 
with  that  of  barbarians  like  the  Thracians,  who  tattooed 
their  bodies,  as  the  mark  of  a  generous  lineage — sold  their 
children  for  export  as  slaves  —  considered  robbery,  not 
merely  as  one  admissible  occupation  among  others,  but  as 

the   bloody    shirt  of  the   deceased  '-It  is  for  the  virtue  of  hospita- 

....  AMorlach  is  implacable  if  in-  lity    (observes  Goguet,   Origin   of 

jured    or   insulted.     With   him   re-  Laws,  &c.,  vol.  i.  book  vi.  ch.  iv.) 

venge  and  justice  have  exactly  the  that  the  primitive  times  are  chiefly 

same  meaning,  and  truly  it  is  the  famed.     But ,  in  my  opinion,  hos- 

primitive   idea ,    and   I   have   been  pitality   was    then     exercised    not 

told   that   in   Albania    the    effects  so  much  from  generosity  and  great- 

of  revenge  are  still  more  atrocious  ness   of  soul,    as   from    necessity, 

and    more   lasting.    There,    a  man  Common    interest     probably    gave 

of  the  mildest  character  is  capable  rise    to   that    custom.     In    remote 

of   the    most     barbarous    revenge,  antiquity ,    there    were    few  or  no 

believing  it  to  be  his  positive  duty  public      inns  :      they     entertained 

....   A    Morlach    who    has    killed  strangers,  in  order  that  they  might 

another    of  a  powerful   family    is  render   them  the   same  service,    if 

commonly  obliged  to  save  himself  they  happened  to  travel  into  their 

by  flight,  and  keep  out  of  the  way  country.    Hospitality  was  recipro- 

for   several  years.    If  during   that  cal.    When  they  received  strangers 

time  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  into   their   houses,    they   acquired 

to    escape   the   search   of   his   pur-  a  right  of  being  received  into  theirs 

suers,  and  has  got  a  small  sum  of  again.      This    right   was    regarded 

money,    h>n    endeavours  to    obtain  by  the  ancients  as  sacred   and  in- 

pardon  and  peace.  ...  It  is  the  cus-  violable  ,    and    extended   not   only 

torn  in  some  places  for  the  offend-  to     those    who     had    acquired    it, 

ed  party  to  threaten  the  criminal,  but   to   their   children   and    poste- 

holdiug    all   sorts    of  arms    to    his  rity.    Besides,  hospitality  in  these 

throat,    and  at   last  to  consent  to  times  could   not  be  attended  with 

accept  his  ransom.1'  much  expense  :    men  travelled  but 

Concerning  the  influence  of  these  little.    In  a  worl,  the  modern  Ara- 

two  distinct   tendencies  —  devoted  bians    prove   that  hospitality   may 

personal  friendship  and  implacable  consist  with  the  greatest  vices,  and 

animosities— among     the    Illyrico-  that  this  species  of  generosity  is  no 

Sclavonian    population,     see    Cy-  decisive    evidence    of  goodness   o:' 

prien    Robert,    I.es    Slaves    de    la  heart,  or  rectitude   of  manners." 

Turquie  .    ch.    vii.    p.    42— 4C,    and  The     book    of    Genesis,     amidst 

Dr.  Joseph  Muller,  Albanien,  Ru-  many  other  features  of  resemblance 

melien,    und    die    (Esterreichisch-  to  the  Homeric  manners,  presents 

Slontenegrinische    Granze ,     Frag,  that   of  ready  and   exuberant  hos- 

1314,  p.  24—25.  pitality  to  the  stranger. 
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the  only  honourable  mode  of  life;  agriculture  being  held 
contemptible — and  above  all,  delighted  in  the  shedding  of 
blood  as  a  luxury.  Such  were  the  Thracians  in  the  days 
of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides:  and  the  Homeric  society 
forms  a  mean  term  between  that  which  these  two  historians 
yet  saw  in  Thrace,  and  that  which  they  witnessed  among 
their  own  civilised  countrymen,  i 

When  however  among  the  Homeric  men  we  pass 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  private  ties  above  enumerated, 
we  find  scarcely  any  other  moralising  forces  in  operation. 
The  acts  and  adventures  commemorated  imply  a  community 
wherein  neither  the  protection  nor  the  restraints  of  law 
are  practically  felt,  and  wherein  ferocity,  rapine,  and  the 
aggressive  propensities  generally,  seem  restrained  by  no 
internal  counterbalancing  scruples.  Homicide,  especially, 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  sometimes  by  open  j-erocioug 
violence,  sometimes  by  fraud:  expatriation  for  and  ag- 
homicide  is  amono;  the  most  constantly  recurrinp:  sressive 

Tt  •  ii  1°     passions 

acts  ot  the  Homeric  poems:  and  savage  brutali-   unre- 
ties  are  often  ascribed,  even  to  admired  heroes,   8trained- 
with  apparent  indifference.    Aclulles  sacrifices  twelve  Tro- 
jan prisoners  on  the  tomb  of  Patroklus,  while  his  son  Neo- 
ptolemus  not  only  slaughters  the  aged  Priam,  but  also  seizes 
by  the  leg  the  child  Astyanax  (sou  of  the  slain  Hector)  and 
hurls  him  from  one  of  the  lofty  towers  of  Troy.2     More- 

1  Respecting  the  Thracians,  com-  ^PY0''  ^  fx<i 

pare  Herodot.  v.  11;  Thucydid.  vii.  006'  v./urn/.ir, , 

29-30.    The  expression  of  the  latter  -.iy.-n.,  &c. 

historian  is  remarkable, — TO  Si  -fi-  2  Ilias  Minor,  Fragm.  7.  p.  18,  ed. 

vo?  Tibv  6pavtu>v,  o,uc.ia  TO!;  (xiXtjTa  IKintzer;    Iliad,  xxiii.  175.     Odys- 

~rj~j  ^apl^pixoO,  sv  uj  av  9apor,  ar,,  sens   is  mentioned  once  as  obtain- 

9  'j  -i  tx  ii)  -  a  TO  v  E  j  T  i.  ing  poison  for   his  arrows  (Odyss. 

Compare  Herodot.   viii.  110;    the  i.  ICO),  but  no  poisoned  arrows  are 

cruelty    of    the   Thracian    king   of  ever  employed  in  either  of  the  two 

the  Bisaltse  towards  his  own  sons,  poems. 

The    story    of   Odysseus   to    Eu-  The  anecdotes   recounted  by  the 

mreus  in  the  Odyssey  (xiv.  210-226)  Scythian  Toxaris  in  Lucian's  work 

furnishes    a    valuable    comparison  so    entitled    (vol.    ii.    c.    30.    p.    544 

for      this      predatory      disposition  seqq.    ed.    Hemst.)    afford    a   vivid 

among    the    Thracians.      Odysseus  picture  of  this  combination  of  iii- 

there  treats  the   love  of  living  by  tense    and  devoted   friendship    be- 

war   and   plunder   as   his   own    pe-  tween  individuals,   with  the  most 

culiar  taste:    he  did  not  happen  to  revolting      cruelty      of     manners. 

like  regular  labour,    but  the  latter  "You    Greeks    live    in    pence    and 

is  not  treated  as  in  anyway  mean  tranquillity."    o'^erves     the    Scy- 

or  unbecoming  a  free-man: —  thiaii — rap'  f/'.iv  os   opjv£y;l;  oi    r.o- 
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over,  the  celebrity  of  Autolykus,  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  Odysseus,  in  the  career  of  wholesale  robbery  and  per- 
jury, and  the  wealth  which  it  enabled  him  to  acquire,  are 
described  with  the  same  unaffected  admiration  as  the  wis- 
dom of  Xestor  or  the  strength  of  Ajax.  »  Achilles,  Mene- 
laus,  Odysseus,  pillage  in  person  whenever  they  can  find 
an  opportunity,  employing  both  force  and  stratagem  to 
surmount  resistance.2  The  vocation  of  a  pirate  is  recog- 
nised a  honourable,  so  that  a  host,  when  he  asks  his  guest 
what  is  the  purpose  of  his  voyage,  enumerates  enrichment 
by  indiscriminate  maritime  plunder  as  among  those  projects 
which  may  naturally  enter  into  his  contemplation.3  Abduc- 
tion of  cattle,  and  expeditions  for  unprovoked  ravage  as 
well  as  for  retaliation,  between  neighbouring  tribes,  appear 
ordinary  phenomena:4  and  the  established  inviolability  of 

i  eTtsXauvofJiev  aXXoic,  ij     three   ships  of  war   to  Sicily,   and 
eiriovrai;,  r,  o'jjjirEaovTEi;     from  thence  plunders  Tyrrhenians 
Xsia;    (X7yo(xs^a-    iv9a     and  Carthaginians   (Herod,  vi.  17), 
—  X^istf)?   xaT£3Tr;x£s,  'EXXf(vioi  |xiv 
OOOtvO?,    Ksp^TjOovitov  8e  xoti  Tupsr,- 
Compare  the  conduct  of  the 


as  the  three  objects  which  the  Ro- 


guard  (pp.  Di.   604).  as  the  three  objects  which  the  Ro- 

2  Iliad,  xi.  624;   xx.  189.     Odyss.  man    ships    would    pursue,    unless 

jv.   81  —  90;    ix.   40;    xiv.    230:    and  they    were    under    special    obliga- 

the  indirect  revelation  (Odyss.  xix.  tion  to  abstain,  in  reference  to  fo- 

284),    coupled   with    a  compliment  reigners.  This  morality  approaches 
to  the  dexterity  of  Odysseus. 


Greek,    seems    not    to    have    been  of  Nestor,  Iliad,  xi.  670—700;  also 

held   discreditable.     The    Phokffian  Odyss.    xxi.     18;     Odyss.     iii.     71; 

Dionysius,   after  the  ill-success  of  Thucyd.  i.  5. 
the    Ionic    revolt,    goes    with    his 
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heralds  seems  the  only  evidence  of  any  settled  feeling  of 
obligation  between  one  community  and  another.  While  the 
house  and  property  of  Odysseus,  during  his  long  absence, 
enjoys  no  public  protection, J  those  unprincipled  chiefs,  who 
consume  his  substance,  find  sympathy  rather  than  disappro- 
bation among  the  people  of  Ithaka.  As  a  general  rule,  he 
who  cannot  protect  himself  finds  no  protection  from  society: 
his  own  kinsmen  and  immediate  companions  are  the  only 
parties  to  whom  he  can  look  with  confidence  for  support. 
And  in  this  respect,  the  representation  given  by  Hesiod 
makes  the  picture  even  worse.  In  his  emphatic  Picture 
denunciation  of  the  fifth  age,  that  poet  deplores  given  by 
not  only  the  absence  of  all  social  justice  and  sense  Hesiod  stm 
of  obligation  among  his  contemporaries,  but  also 
the  relaxation  of  the  ties  of  family  and  hospitality.2  There 
are  marks  of  querulous  exaggeration  in  the  poem  of  the 
Works  and  Days;  yet  the  author  professes  to  describe  the 
real  state  of  things  around  him,  and  the  features  of  his 
picture,  soften  them  as  we  may,  will  still  appear  dark  and 
calamitous.  It  is  however  to  be  remarked,  that  he  con- 
templates a  state  of  peace — thus  forming  a  contrast  with 
the  Homeric  poems.  His  copious  catalogue  of  social  evils 
scarcely  mentions  liability  to  plunder  by  a  foreign  enemy, 
nor  does  he  compute  the  chances  of  predatory  aggression 
as  a  source  of  profit. 

There  are  two  special  veins  of  estimable  sentiment, 
on  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  contrast  heroic   Contrast 
and  historical  Greece,  and  which  exhibit  the  Between 
latter  as  an  improvement  on  the  former  not  less   historical 
in  the  affections  than  in  the  intellect.  Greece. 

The  law  of  Athens  was  peculiarly  watchful  and  pro- 
vident with  respect  both  to  the  persons  and  the 
property  of  orphan  minors;  but  the  description   Mutilation 
given  in  the  Iliad  of  the  utter  and   hopeless   ?f  ?.ead 
destitution  of  the  orphan  boy,  despoiled  of  his 

1   Odyss.    iv.    165,    among    many  0'!>5i  naTr;p  iraioesoiv  6(j.oito;,  0'!>5s 

other    passages.     Telemachus    la-  TI  TtaiSeq, 

ments    the  misfortune  of  his  race,  OjSi  ;civo;  Sstv&ooxio,    xal  £7aipo; 

in  respect  that  himself,  Odysseus,  ^-rciipcu, 

and  Laertes  -were  all  only  sons  of  OjSg  %aalYvT,To;  <pi).o?  SJOETOI,  to; 

their  fathers  :    there  were   no   bro-  to  ndpo?  ~£p, 

thers    to  serve   as  mutual  auxilia-  Ai'jia    Si    fTjCduxOMTn?    BTt|xr 30001 

lies  (Odyss.  xvi.  118).  Toxrja?,  <tc. 

1  Opp.  Di.  182— l'J9. 
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paternal  inheritance  and  abandoned  by  all  the  friends  of 
his  father,  whom  he  urgently  supplicates,  and  who  all 
harshly  cast  him  off,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetie  morsels  in 
the  whole  poem. l  In  reference  again  to  the  treatment  of 
the  dead  body  of  an  enemy,  we  find  all  the  Greek  chiefs 
who  come  near  (not  to  mention  the  conduct  of  Achilles 
himself)  piercing  with  their  spears  the  corpse  of  the  slain 
Hector,  while  some  of  them  even  pass  disgusting  taunts 
upon  it.  TVe  may  add,  from  the  lost  epics,  the  mutilation 
of  the  dead  bodies  of  Paris  and  Deiphobus  by  the  hand  of 
Menelaus.2  But  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  it  was 
regarded  as  unworthy  of  a  right-minded  Greek  to  maltreat 
in  any  way  the  dead  body  of  an  enemy,  even  where  such  a 
deed  might  seem  to  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  retaliation. 
After  the  battle  of  Plataea,  a  proposition  was  made  to  the 
Spartan  king  Pausanias  to  retaliate  upon  the  dead  body 
of  Mardonius  the  insults  which  Xerxes  had  heaped  upon 
that  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae.  He  indignantly  spurned 
the  suggestion,  not  without  a  severe  rebuke,  or  rather  a 
half-suppressed  menace,  towards  the  proposer:  and  the 
feeling  of  Herodotus  himself  goes  heartily  along  with  him.3 
The  different  manner  of  dealing  with  homicide  presents 
M  ,  a  third  test,  perhaps  more  striking  yet,  of  the 

dealing         change  in  Grecian  feelings  and  manners  during 
with  the  three  centuries  preceding  the  Persian  inva- 

sion. That  which  the  murderer  in  the  Homeric 
times  had  to  dread,  was,  not  public  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment, but  the  personal  vengeance  of  the  kinsmen  and 
friends  of  the  deceased,  who  were  stimulated  by  the  keenest 
impulses  of  honour  and  obligation  to  avenge  the  deed,  and 

' '  Iliad,    xxii.    437 — 500.      Hesiod  Odysseus   in   the  Odyssey,   not   to 

dwells     upon,     injury     to     orphan  utter  boastful    shouts  over  a  slain 

children,    however,    as    a   heinous  enemy    (Ojx    iii'li  XTIJASVOUIV    eit' 

offence  (Opp.  Di.  330).  dvopijt-;  eCr/STaia-fai,   xxii.  412),   is 

2  Iliad,  xxii.  371.    &!!?'   ir,a  r".  ~'.^  abundantly  violated  in  the  Iliad. 

AwJtrjTi  Y£  r.afi-tr;.     Argument  of  3  Herodot.    ix.    7S— 79.     Contrast 

Iliad    Minor,     ap.    Diintzer,     Epp.  this  strong   expression   from   Pau- 

Fragm.  p.17;  Virgil,  JEneid.  vi.  520.  sanias    with    the    conduct    of    the 

Both  Agarnernn&n  and  the  Oiliad  Carthaginians  towards  the  end  of  the 

Ajax    cut    off    the   heads    of  slain  Peloponnesian     war,      after    their 

warriors     and    send    them    rolling  capture  of  Selinus  in  Sicily,  where, 

like  a  ball  or  like  a  mortar  among  after   having    put   to    death   1C, 000 

the   crowd    of  warriors    (Iliad,   xi.  persons,    they  mutilated  the  dead 

147:  xiii.  102).  bodies— xaTa   -ri  ri-rpiov  e%;  (Dio- 

The   ethical   maxim  preached  by  ddr.  xiii.  57— S-j). 
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were  considered  by  the  public  as  specially  privileged  to  do 
so.  *  To  escape  from  this  danger,  he  is  obliged  to  flee  the 
country,  unless  he  can  prevail  upon  the  incensed  kinsmen 
to  accept  of  a  valuable  payment  (we  must  not  speak  of 
coined  money  in  the  days  of  Homer)  as  satisfaction  for 
their  slain  comrade.  They  may,  if  they  please,  decline  the 
offer,  and  persist  in  their  right  of  revenge;  but  if  they 
accept,  they  are  bound  to  leave  the  offender  unmolested, 
and  he  accordingly  remains  at  home  without  further  con- 
sequences. The  chiefs  in  agora  do  not  seem  to  interfere, 
except  to  ensure  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum. 

Here  we  recognise  once  more  the  characteristic  attri- 
bute of  the  Grecian  heroic  age — the  omnipotence  of  private 
force  tempered  and  guided  by  family  sympathies,  and  the 
practical  nullity  of  that  collective  sovereign  afterwards 
called  The  City — who  in  histoi'ical  Greece  becomes  the 
central  and  paramount  source  of  obligation,  but  who 
appears  yet  only  in  the  background,  as  a  germ  of  promise 
for  the  future.  And  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  case  of 
homicide,  that  germ  was  developed  into  a  powerful  reality, 
presents  an  interesting  field  of  comparison  with  other 
nations. 

For  the  practice,  here  designated,  of  leaving  the  party 
guilty  of  homicide  to  compromise  by  valuable  payment 
with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  also  of  allowing  to 
the  latter  a  free  choice  whether  they  would  accept  such 
compromise  or  enforce  their  right  of  personal  revenge — 
has  been  remarked  in  many  rude  communities,  and  is  par- 
ticularly memorable  among  the  early  German  tribes.2 

1  The  Mosaic  law  recognises  this  patris  ,  sen  propinqui,  quam  ami- 
habit  and  duty  on  the  part  of  the  citias,  necesse  est.  Nee  implaca- 
relatives  of  the  murdered  man,  and  hiles  dnrant :  luitur  enim.  etiam 
provides  cities  of  refuge  for  the  homicidium  certo  pecorum  armen- 
purpose  of  sheltering  the  offender  torumque  numero  ,  recipitque  sa- 
in certain  cases  (Deuteron.  xxxv.  tisfactionem  universa  domus.'' 
13—14;  Bauer,  Handbuch  der  He-  (Tacit.  German.  21.)  Niebuhr,  Be- 
braischen  Alterthiimer,  sect.  51 —  schreibung  von  Arabien,  p.  32. 
52).  "An  Indian  feast  (says  Loskiel, 

The   relative   who   inherited  the  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  in 

property  of  a   murdered   man  was  North  America)  is  seldom  conclu- 

specially    obliged    to    avenge    his  ded   without   bloodshed.     For   the 

death  (H.    Leo,    Vorlesungen  iiber  murder     of    a    man    100    yards    of 

dieGeschichte  des  Jiidischen  Staats.  wampum,  and  for  that  of  a  woman 

— Vorl.  iii.  p.  "5).  210     yards,    must   be    paid    by   the 

1  "Suscipere  tarn  inimicitias,  seu  murderer.  If  he  is  too  poor,  wliicli 
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Among  the  many  separate  Teutonic  establishments  which 
rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire  of  Rome,  the 
right  as  well  as  duty  of  private  revenge,  for  personal  injury 
or  insult  offered  to  any  member  of  a  family — and  the 
endeavour  to  avert  its  effects  by  means  of  a  pecuniary 
composition  levied  upon  the  offender,  chiefly  as  satisfaction 
to  the  party  injured,  but  partly  also  as  perquisite  to  the 
king — was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  legislation.  This 
fundamental  idea  was  worked  out  in  elaborate  detail  as  to 
the  valuation  of  the  injury  inflicted,  wherein  one  main 
circumstance  was  the  rank,  condition  and  power  of  the 
sufferer.  The  object  of  the  legislator  was  to  preserve  the 
society  from  standing  feuds,  but  at  the  same  time  to  accord 
such  full  satisfaction  as  would  induce  the  injured  person 
to  waive  his  acknowledged  right  of  personal  revenge — the 
full  luxury  of  which  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of 
an  Homeric  Greek,  may  be  read  in  more  than  one  passage 
of  the  Iliad. l  The  German  codes  begin  by  trying  to  bring 

is    commonly    the    case,    and    his  vifio;  IUTIV,  ov  r/.rjQo;  ti  Kapaa/rjTai 

friends   cannot   or   will  not  assist  [iap->jp<ov   6   oiibxtuv  TOV   9ovov   TU>V 

him,  he  must  fly   from  the  resent-  O'JTOU     yufiZ'iiui,     EVO-/OV    sivai    Tip 

ment  of  the  relations."  oovuj  TOV  9£'JYovTa  (Polit.  ii.  5,  12). 

Bogge  (Gerichtswesen  der  Ger-  This  presents  a  cnrious  parallel 
•manen,  capp.  1,  2,  3),  Grimm  (Deut-  with  the  Old  German  institution 
sche  Rechtsalterthiimer,  book  v.  of  the  Eideshelfer  or  conjurators, 
cap.  1 — 2) ,  and  Eichhorn  (Deut-  who,  though  most  frequently  re- 
aches Privat-Recht,  sect.  48)  have  quired  and  produced  in  support  of 
expounded  this  idea  and  the  con-  the  party  accused  ,  were  yet  also 
sequences  deduced  from  it  among  brought  by  the  party  accusing, 
the  ancient  Germans.  The  practice  SeeRogge,  sect.  36,  p.  186;  Grimm, 
of  blood-feud,  here  alluded  to,  is  p.  862. 

still   prevalent   in   British    India ;  '  The  word    KOI^TJ    indicates  this 

not  only  among  the  ruder  Western  satisfaction    by    va?ua&7e   payment 

tribes,  coolies  and  others,  but  also  for  wrong  done,  especially  for  ho- 

among  the  more  civilized  and  po-  micide  :  that  the  Latin  word  pcena 

lished  Rajpoots.  originally   meant   the    same    thing 

Aristotle  alludes,  as  an  illustra-  may    be    inferred    from     the     old 

tion  of  the  extreme  sillines  of  an-  phrases  dare  pcenas,  pen/Jere  pa>nfis. 

cient  Greek   practices    (c'jr,9rj  raji-  The    most  illustrative   passage   in 

T.I'I),  to  a  custom  which  he  states  the  Iliad  is  that  in  which  Ajax,  in 

to  have  still  continued  at  the  ^o-  the  embassy    undertaken    to    con- 

lic  Kym8,   in  cases  of  murder.     If  ciliate  Achilles,  censures  by  com- 

the   accuser    produced   in   support  parison    the   inexorable    obstinacy 

of  bis  charge  a  certain  number  of  of  the  latter  in  setting    at  naught 

witnesses   from   his    own   kindred,  the  proffered  presents  of  Aganiem- 

the  person  was  held   peremptorily  u6n  (II.  ix.  C27) : — 
guilty— o'ov  ev  K'Jjj.7;  -jp;.  ti  'fovtxi 
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about  the  acceptance  of  a  fixed  pecuniary  composition  as 
a  constant  voluntary  custom,  and  proceed  ultimately  to 
enforce  it  as  a  peremptory  necessity:  the  idea  of  society  is 
at  first  altogether  subordinate,  and  its  influence  passes 
only  by  slow  degrees  from  amicable  arbitration  into  impe- 
rative control. 

The  Homeric  society,  in  regard  to  this  capital  point 
in  human  progression,  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  German 
tribes  as  described  by  Tacitus.     But  the  subsequent  course 
of  Grecian  legislation  takes  a  direction  completely  different 
from  that  of  the  German  codes.     The  primitive   Appeased 
and  acknowledged  right  of  private  revenge  (unless   by  valuable 
where  bought  off  by  pecuniary  payment),  instead  £°0™pensa" 
of  being  developed  into  practical  working,  is   (roi^)  to-, 
superseded  by  more  comprehensive  views  of  a   ^en^f  "the 
public  wrong  requiring  public  intervention,  or   murdered 
by  religious  fears  respecting  the  posthumous   man> 
wrath  of  the  murdered  person.     In  historical  Athens,  the 
right  of  private  revenge  was  discountenanced  and  put  out 

NV,).Tj;'  xoti  (JLEV  TI?  te    xaoiY'^TGio  5v8pii;  Eviixsov  E*/Exa  TCOivrj?  'AvSpo? 

•fijvoi  aito'fQifJLivou,  &c.  (xviii.  498). 

rioivT|V,   75    oii    raiSo?    eSe;aTo   TE-  The  danger  of  an  act  of  homicide 

9veiu>Ti?'  is  proportioned  to  the  number  and 

Kot  p'  6  [AEV  i't  8^(xoj  IASVEI  oi'jToiJ,  power    of   the   surviving   relatives 

TCO).X'  OLx'j-isac  of   the    slain;    but    even    a    small 

ToO    6s    -'    Epr,-:'!>ETai    xpaiUr)     xat  number  is  sufficient  to  necessitate 

S'jfxo?  dtfr^iop,  flight    (Odyss.  xxiii.   120)  :    on  the 

floivig*  SesajAcv/j other  hand,    a  large  body  of  rola- 

The    iroi'/T)     is     in    its    primitive  tives    was    the     grand     source     of 

sense  a  genuine  payment  in   valu-  encouragement      to      an     insolent 

able  commodities  serving  as  com-  criminal  (Odyss.  xviii.  141). 

pensation    (Iliad,   iii.    290,  v.  266;  An  old  law  of  Tralles  in  Lydia, 

xii.  659)  ;  but  it  comes  by  a  natural  enjoining    a    nominal     -OIVT]    of    a 

metaphor   to    signify    the  death  of  medimnus  of  beans  to  the  relative 

one   or   more    Trojans,    as  a  satis-  of  a  murdered  person  belonging  to 

faction    for  that   of   a   Greek  war-  a  contemptible    class    of   citizens, 

rior  who   had  just  fallen    (or  vice  is    noticed     by     Plutarch,     Qunest. 

versa,    Iliad,     xiv.   483 ;    xvi.    398)  ;  Gr.TC.    c.    46,    p.    303.     Even  in   the 

sometimes     even    the     notion     of  century  preceding  Herodotus,  too, 

compensation  generally  (xvii.  207).  the     Delphians     gave     a    -or/r;    as 

In  the  representation  on  the  shield  satisfaction  for  the    murder  of  the 

of  Achilles,  the  genuine  proceeding  fabulist   .35sop;    which    rrcit^rj    was 

about   -oivfj  clearly    appears:    the  claimed  and  received  by  the  prand- 

question    there    tried   is,    whether  son    of   ^Csop's    roaster    (Herodot. 

the   payment    stipulated    as    satis-  ii.  134.     Plutarch,  Ser.  >\um.  Vind. 

faction    for    a     person    slain,    has  p.  5"6). 
really    been    made     or   not — OMO    6' 
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of  sight,  even  so  early  as  the  Drakonian  legislation,  and  at 
last  restricted  to  a  few  extreme  and  special  cases;1  while 
the  murderer  came  to  be  considered,  first  as  having  sinned 
against  the  gods,  next  as  having  deeply  injured  the  society, 
and  thus  at  once  as  requiring  absolution  and  deserving 
punishment.  On  the  first  of  these  two  grounds,  he  is 
interdicted  from  the  agora  and  from  all  holy  places,  as  well 
as  from  public  functions,  even  while  yet  untried  and  simply 
a  suspected  person;  for  if  this  were  not  done,  the  wrath 
of  the  gods  would  manifest  itself  in  bad  crops  and  other 
national  calamities.  On  the  second  ground,  he  is  tried 
before  the  council  of  Areiopagus,  and  if  found  guilty,  is 
Punished  in  condemned  to  death,  or  perhaps  to  disfranchise- 
historicai  ment  and  banishment.2  The  idea  of  a  pro- 
a  "rime**8  pitiatory  payment  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
against  has  ceased  altogether  to  be  admitted:  it  is  the 
protection  of  society  which  dictates,  and  the 
force  of  society  which  inflicts,  a  measure  of  punishment 
calculated  to  deter  for  the  future. 

1  S"ee    Lysias,   De   Caede    Eratos-  then.  cont.   Euerg.  et  Mnesibul.  c. 

then.     Orat.     i.    p.     94 ;     Plutarch,  18)  ;    they    might     by    forgiveness 

Solon,     c.    23 ;    Demosthen.    cont.  shorten    the     term    of  banishment 

Aristocrat,  p.  632 — 637.  for    the    unintentional     murderer 

Plato  (De  Legg.  ix.   p.  871—874),  (Demosth.    cont.    Macart.   p.  1069). 

in   his    copious  penal    suggestions  They  seem  to  have  been  regarded, 

to  deal  with  homicide,  both  inten-  generally  speaking,  as  religiously 

tional    and  accidental,    concurs  in  obliged,    but  not   legally  compel- 

general    with    the    old    Attic    law  lable,     to     undertake    this    duty; 

(see  Matthise,    Miscellanea   Philo-  compare    Plato,    Euthyphro,    cap. 

logica,   vol.    i.  p.  171) :    and   as  he  4  &  5. 

states   with   sufficient   distinctness  2  Lysias,   cont.   Agorat.  Or.  xiii. 

the  grounds    of    his    propositions,  p.   137.    Antiphon.    Tetralog.   i.    1. 

we   see  how    completely  the    idea  p.  629.  'AcrijASOpov  8'  ujxiv  ia-'i  TovSs, 

of  a  right  to  private  or  family  re-  [xiapov   xal  avayvov  Z-i-a,   E'H   TO  TE- 

venge    is    absent    from    his    mind.  [ASVT]     "<!>•<     6j«I)v     cloidvta    [iiaiveiv 

In  one  particular  case,    he  confers  -rrjv     af-it'iav     auTiiv,"   eni     Ik     ti? 

upon    kinsmen    the     privilege    of  a'jTa?    Tpoi-sVx?    16-/T3    oy-fxaTanijA- 

avenging   their   murdered   relative  ::>,avat  TOO;  dvatTiox'  tx  YapTO'JTiov 

(p.   871) ;    but  generally,  he  rather  at  72  atpopiai   ytvo  /toci,  cuaTyjrsu;   0' 

seeks  to  enforce  upon  them  strictly  ai  rpi;ii?  xafiu-ravTai. 

the  duty  of  bringing  the    suspect-  The  three  Tetralogies  of  Antipho 

ed   murderer    to    trial    before    the  are  all  very  instructive  respecting 

court.    By    the  Attic   law,    it  was  the  legal  procedure  in  cases  of  al- 

only  the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased  leged  homicide  :  as  also  the  Oration 

who  had  the  right    of   prosecuting  De  Cade  Herodis  (see  capp.  1  and 

for   murder— or   the   master,  if  the  2)— TO'J  -<6jxou  XSIJASVOU,  -'.~t  aTiox-ei- 

deceased    was    an  olxsr/;?    (Demos-  -iTt-.i  av7a-oO»veiv  «fcc. 
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3.  The  society  of  legendary  Greece  includes,  besides 
the  chiefs,  the  general  mass  of  freemen  (^«o(),   Conditio 
among  whom  stand  out  by  special  names  certain    occupa  ' 
professional  men.  such  as  the    carpenter,   the   tion8'  *nd 

r     ..,.,,,•,        '  -i  IT.     i         i     jTi  T_    j       professions 

smith,  the  leather-dresser,  the  leech,  the  prop  net,  Of  the 
the  bard,  and  the  fisherman.1  We  have  no  Q°™£*ic 
means  of  appreciating  their  condition.  Though 
lots  of  arable  land  were  assigned  in  special  property  to 
individuals,  with  boundaries  both  carefully  marked  and 
jealously  watched,2  yet  the  larger  proportion  of  surface 
was  devoted  to  pasture.  Cattle  formed  both  the  chief  item 
in  the  substance  of  a  wealthy  man,  the  chief  means  of 
making  payment*,  and  the  common  ground  of  quarrels — 
bread  and  meat,  in  large  quantities,  being  the  constant  food 
of  every  one.3  The  estates  of  the  owners  were  tilled,  arid 
their  cattle  tended,  mostly  by  bought  slaves,  but  to  a 
certain  degree  also  by  poor  freemen  called  Thetes,  working 
for  hire  and  for  stated  periods.  The  principal  slaves,  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  large  herds  of  oxen,  swine, 
or  goats,  were  of  necessity  men  worthy  of  confidence,  their 

The  case  of  the  Spartan  Dra-  lishineiit  of  officers  and  servants 
kontius  (one  of  the  Ten  Thousand  consists  of  the  following  des- 
Greeks  who  served  with  Cyrus  the  criptions : — The  potail,  or  head 
younger,  and  permanently  exiled  inhabitant,  who  settles  disputes  and 
from  his  country  in  consequence  collects  the  revenue,  &c. :  the 
of  an  involuntary  murder  com-  curnum,  who  keeps  the  accounts 
mitted  during  bi.s  boyhood)  pre-  of  cultivation,  Ac.  ;  the  tallier : 
gents  a  pretty  exact  parallel  to  the  boundary-man  ;  the  superin- 
the  fatal  quarrel  of  Patroklus  at  tendent  of  tanks  and  water-courses  ; 
dice,  when  a  hoy,  with  the  son  of  the  Brahman,  who  performs  the 
Amphidamas,  in  consequence  of  village  worship  ;  the  schoolmaster; 
which  he  was  forced  to  seek  the  calendar  Brahman,  or  astro- 
shelter  under  the  roof  of  Peleus  loger,  who  proclaims  the  lucky 
(compare  Iliad,  xxiii.  85,  with  or  unpropitious  periods  for  sow  ing 
Xenoph.  Anahas.  iv.  8,  2").  or  thrashing;  the  smith  and  car- 

1  Odygs.  xvii.  384  :  xix.  135.  Iliad,  penter  ;    the    potter;    the    washer- 

iv.  187;  vii.  221.     I    know   nothing  man;  the  barber;    the  cowkeeper  ; 

which    better   illustrates    the   idea  the  doctor;    the  dancing-girl,  who 

of    the      Homeric     OTjiAvoEpyj'— the  attends  at  rejoicings  ;  the  musician 

herald,  the  prophet,  the  carpenter,  and  the  poet." 

the  leech,  the  bard,  .ic.,— than  the  Each    of   these    officers    and  ser- 

following  description  of  the  struc-  vants   (Sr,(jnoEpY&i)    is   remunerated 

tureof  anEastIndianvillage(Mill's  by  a   definite    perquisite — so  much 

History   of  British   India,   b.  ii.  c.  landed  produce— out  of  the  general 

5,  p.    266)  :    "A    village    politically  crop  of  the  village  (p.  2fi4). 

considered  resembles  ;•>  corporation  2  Iliad,  xii.  421  :  xxi.  405. 

Or     township.      Jtt     prop  or    estab-  '   Iliad,  i.  105:  ix.  154;    xiv.  122. 

VOL.  II.  u 
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duties  placing  them  away  from  their  master's  immediate 
eye.1  They  had  other  slaves  subordinate  to  them,  and 
appear  to  have  been  well  treated:  the  deep  and  unshaken 
attachment  of  Eumseus  the  swineherd  and  Philoetius  the 
neatherd,  to  the  family  and  affairs  of  the  absent  Odysseus, 
is  among  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  ancient  epic. 
Slavery  was  a  calamity  which  in  that  period  of 
insecurity  might  befal  any  one.  The  chief  who 
conducted  a  freebooting  expedition,  if  he  succeeded,  brought 
back  with  him  a  numerous  troop  of  slaves,  as  many  as  he 
could  seize2 — if  he  failed,  became  very  likely  a  slave 
himself:  so  that  the  slave  was  often  by  birth  of  equal  dignity 
with  his  master — Eumseus  was  himself  the  son  of  a  chief, 
conveyed  away  when  a  child  by  his  nurse,  and  sold  by 
Phoenician  kidnappers  to  Laertes.  A  slave  of  this  charac- 
ter, if  he  conducted  himself  well,  might  often  expect  to  be 
enfranchised  by  his  master,  and  placed  in  an  independent 
holding.3 

On  the  whole,  the  slavery  of  legendary  Greece  does 
not  present  itself  as  existing  under  a  peculiarly  harsh  form, 
especially  if  we  consider  that  all  the  classes  of  society  were 
then  very  much  upon  a  level  in  point  of  taste,  sentiment, 
i  and  instruction.4  In  the  absence  of  legal  security  or  an 
effective  social  sanction,  it  is  probable  that  the  condition 
of  a  slave  under  an  average  master  may  have  been  as  good 
as  that  of  the  free  Thete.  The  class  of  slaves  whose  lot 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  pitiable  were  the  females 


1  Odysseus  and  other  chiefs  of 
Ithaka  had  oxen,  sheep,  mules, 
<tc.,  on  the  continent  and  in  Pelo- 
ponnSsus,  under  the  care  of  herds- 
men (Odyss.  iv.  636  ;  xiv.  100). 

Leukanor,  king  of  Bosporus, 
asks  the  Scythian  Arsakomas — 
floaa  Si  3rjax^u-aTa!  7)  7:63015  O(xi;on 
sysi;,  -au-a  Top  uftsii;  H).O'JTUTS  ; 
(Lucian,  Toxaris,  c.  45).  The 
enumeration  of  the  property  of 
Odysseus  would  have  placed  the 
3c,Jxr,(iiTOi  in  the  front  line. 

2  AjAum  3'  a?  '  Aj(iX£'JS  /.  T,  t  a  a  a  •:  o 
(Iliad,  xviii.  28  :  compare  also 
Odyss.  i.  .'i97  ;  xxiii.  ;!57  ;  particul- 
arly xvii.  441K 

1  Odyss.    xiv.    C4 ;    xv.    412  ;    see 


also  xix.  78 :  Eurykleia  was  also 
of  dignified  birth  (i.  426).  The 
questions  put  by  Odysseus  to 
Eumseus,  to  which  the  speech 
above  referred  to  is  an  answer, 
indicate  the  proximate  causes  of 
slavery:  "Was  the  city  of  your; 
father  sacked  ?  or  were  you  seized 
by  pirates  when  alone  with  your!: 
sheep  and  oxen  ?"  Odyss.  xv.  385).; 

Eumatus  had  purchased  a  slave' 
for  himself  (Odyss.  xiv.  448). 

4  Tacitus,  Mor.  Germ.  21.  '-Domi- 
num  ac  servum  uullis  educationis 
deliciis  dignoscas  :  inter  eadem 
pecora,  in  eadem  liumo,  degunt," 
Ac.  (-Hi venal,  Sat.  xiv.  107). 
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— more  numerous  than  the  males,  and  performing  the  prin- 
cipal work  in  the  interior  of  the  house.  Not  only  do  they 
seem  to  have  been  more  harshly  treated  than  the  males 
but  they  were  charged  with  the  hardest  and  most  exhaust- 
ing labour  which  the  establishment  of  a  Greek  chief  re- 
quired— they  brought  in  water  from  the  spring,  and  turned 
by  hand  the  house-mills,  which  ground  the  large  quantity 
of  flour  consumed  in  his  family.1  This  oppressive  task 
was  performed  generally  by  female  slaves,  in  historical  as 
well  as  in  legendary  Greece.2  Spinning  and  weaving  was 
the  constant  occupation  of  women,  whether  free  or  slave,  of 
every  rank  and  station:  all  the  garments  worn  both  by  men 
and  women  were  fashioned  at  home,  and  Helen  as  well  as 
Penelope  is  expert  and  assiduous  at  the  occupation.3  The 
daughters  of  Keleos  at  Eleusis  go  to  the  well  with  their 
basins  for  water,  and  Nausikaa daughter  of  Alkinous4  joins 
her  female  slaves  in  the  business  of  washing  her  garments 
in  the  river.  If  we  are  obliged  to  point  out  the  fierceness 
and  insecurity  of  an  early  society,  we  may  at  the  same  time 
note  with  pleasure  its  characteristic  simplicity  of  manners: 
Rebecca,  Rachel,  and  the  daughters  of  Jethro  in  the  early 

1  Odyss.  vii.  104;  xx.  116.     Iliad,  Hist,  of  Inventions   (vol.  i.  p.  227, 

vi.     457;     compare    the     Book     of  Engl.    traiisl.)    collects  all  the  in- 

Genesis,  ch.  xi.  5.     The  expression  formation     available     about    this 

of  Telemachus,  when  he  is  proceed-  subject. 

ing  to  hang  up  the   female    slaves  7  See    Lysias,    Or.    1,    p.    93   (De 

who    had    misbehaved,    is    bitterly  Crede  Eratosthenis).  Plutarch  (Xon 

contemptuous:—  posse  suaviter  vivi  secundum  Epi- 

MTJ  (iiv  8r)  xa9ap  cp  9«  vd  1 1[>  aito  curum,    c.     21,     p.    1101) — Hiyua- 

Bujxov  s).oi(iTjv  XS^TJI;  aXsTpU  rpbi;  |jwX7)v  xiW-ijAJvY] 

Tiiov,  *c.     (Odyss.  xxii.  464.)  —and     Kallimachus      (Hymn,      ad 

The      humble    etablishment       of  Delum,    242) — [XT;?'    081  SstXat    Aya- 

Hesiod's  farmer   does   not  possess  TOXSE?    (XQYSOUJIV     <i)>£Tpi8£-— notice 

a  mill  ;  he  has  nothing  better  than  the  overworked  condition  of  these 

a   wooden    pestle   and   mortar   for  women. 

grinding    or     bruising     the    corn  ;  The  "grinding  slaves'1  (i/.itpiSs?) 

both  are  constructed,  and  the  wood  are  expressly  named  in  one  of  the 

cut    from    the    trees    by    his    own  Laws   of   Ethelbert   king  of  Kent, 

hand    (Opp.    Di.     423),    though     it  and  constitute  the  second  class  in 

ceems  that  a  professional  carpenter  point    of   value  among  the  female 

C-the   servant   of    Athene")    is    re-  slaves  (Law  xi.    Thorpe's  Ancient 

quired  to  put  together  the  plough  Laws    and    Institutes    of  England, 

(v.      430).        The     Virgilian      poem  vol.  i.  p.  7). 

31  ore  turn    (v.    24)    assigns    a    hand-  *  Odyss.  iv.  131  ;  xix.  235. 

mill    even    to    the    humblest    rural  4  Odyss.    vi.  96;    Hymn,    ad   D6- 

establishment.        The      instructive  metr.  103. 
article  '-Corn  Mills"  in  Beckmann's 
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Mosaic  narrative,  as  well  as  the  wife  of  the  native  Mace- 
donian chief  (with  whom  theTemenid  Perdiccas,  ancestor 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  first  took  service  on  retiring  from 
Argos)  baking  her  own  cakes  on  the  heai'th,  1  exhibit  a 
parallel  in  this  respect  to  the  Homeric  pictures. 

We  obtain  no  particulars  respecting  either  the  com- 
Th&tes  mon  freemen  generally,  or  the  particular  class 
of  them  called  Thetes.  These  latter,  engaged 
for  special  jobs,  or  at  the  harvest  and  other  busy  seasons 
of  field  labour,  seem  to  have  given  their  labour  in  exchange 
for  board  and  clothing:  they  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
line  with  the  slaves,2  and  were  (as  has  been  just  observed) 
probably  on  the  whole  little  better  off".  The  condition  of 
a  poor  freeman  in  those  days,  without  a  lot  of  land  of  his 
own,  going  about  from  one  temporary  job  to  another,  and 
having  no  powerful  family  and  no  social  authority  to  look 
up  to  for  protection,  must  have  been  sufficiently  miserable. 
"When  Eumaeus  indulged  his  expectation  of  being  manu- 
mitted by  his  masters,  he  thought  at  the  same  time  that 
they  would  give  him  a  wife,  a  house,  and  a  lot  of  land,  near 
to  themselves;3  without  which  collateral  advantages,  simple 
manumission  might  perhaps  have  been  no  improvement  in 
his  condition.  To  be  Thete  in  the  service  of  a  very  poor 
farmer  is  selected  by  Achilles  as  the  maximum  of  human 
hardship :  such  a  person  could  not  give  to  his  Thete  the 
same  ample  food,  and  good  shoes  and  clothing,  as  the  wealthy 
chief  Eurymachus,  while  he  would  exact  more  severe  labour.4 
It  was  probably  among  such  smaller  occupants,  who  could 
not  advance  the  price  necessary  to  purchase  slaves,  and 
were  glad  to  save  the  cost  of  keep  when  they  did  not  need 
service,  that  the  Thetes  found  employment:  though  we  may 
conclude  that  the  brave  and  strong  amongst  these  poor 
freemen  found  it  preferable  to  accompany  some  freebooting 
chief,  and  to  live  by  the  plunder  acquired.5  The  exact 
Hesiod  advises  his  farmer,  whose  work  is  chiefly  performed 

1  Herodot.  viii.  137.  their     slaves,     than     masters    -who 

1  Odyss.  iv.  643.  had  risen  by  unexpected  prosperity 

*  Odyss.  xiv.  64.  (Agamemn.  1042). 

4  Compare   Odyss.    xi.    490,    with  s  Thucyd.    i.    5.      eTpdirtmo    rpoc 

xviii.    358.     Klytcemn£stra,    in    the  XTJOTEIOV,   7)7ou|iivuw  dvSpiiv   O'i  T«U> 

Agamemnon  of-iEschylus,  preaches  domaTtuTaTiuv,  x£p£&'.K  -r,^  BTSTJOOU 

a    something    similar    doctrine    to  o'itur*     evExa,      xai     101;     da(U<£3i 

Kassandra,— how  much   kinder  the  -rpotpiji. 
dpy_at67:),o'j70i  CEaroTat  were  towards 
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by  slaves,  to  employ  and  maintain  the  Thete  during  sum- 
mer-time, but  to  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  com- 
pletely got  in,  and  then  to  take  into  his  house  for  the  winter, 
a  woman  "without  any  child;"  who  would  of  course  be 
more  useful  than  the  Thete  for  the  indoor  occupations  of 
that  season.1 

In  a  state  of  society  such  as  that  which  we  have  been 
describing,  Grecian  commerce  was  necessarily    Limited 
trifling  and  restricted.     The  Homeric   poems    commerce 
mark  either  total  ignorance  or  great  vagueness   tion^th* 
of  apprehension  respecting  all  that  lies  beyond   Homeric 
the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  and  the 
islands  between  or  adjoining  them.     Libya  and  Egypt  are 
supposed  so  distant  as  to  be  known  only  by  name  and  hear- 
say: indeed  when  the  city  of  Kyrene  was  founded,  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  after  the  first  Olympiad,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  anywhere  a  Greek  navigator  who  had  ever  visited  the 
coast  of  Libya,  or  was  fit  to  serve  as  guide  to  the  colonists. 2 
The  mention  of  the  Sikels  in  the  Odyssey3  leads  us   to 

1  Hesiod,    Opp.   Di.   459— ecpop|AT]-  lines   as    spurious.    I  may   remark 

Qijvai,    6jj.u>?    SfjuJus?   TS  xat   aCi-co? —  further  that  the  translation  of  QTJ? 

and  603: —  given   by  Gottling — villicus— is  in- 

A'jtip  ir.r\-i  8V]  appropriate  :    it  includes   the  idea 

IlavToi    3'(JV    xaTa^T)ai     ETrrjpiAi^ov  of     superintendence      over     other 

iv5o9i  otxoy,  labourers,    which    does    not    seem 

QrJTa     -'     aotxo  /     roiiiaSat ,     xal  to  have  belonged   to  the  The'te  in 

aTExvov  ipt^ov  any  case. 

Ai'siSoti    xs/ci|xaf   xaXsri)  6'    yn:6-  There  were  a  class  of  poor  free- 

ropTu  spifio?.  women  who    made   their  living  by 

The  two  words  ao  i  xo  v  -o  i  £  13  8  ai  taking   in   wool   to    spin   and  per- 

seem  here  to  be  taken  together  in  haps   to  weave:    the    exactness   of 

the  sense    of   "dismiss  the  Thete,"  their  dealing   as  well    as  the  poor 

or  "make  him  houseless  ;"  for  when  profit   which    they    made,    are    at- 

put   out  of  his    employer's  house,  tested    by    a     touching     Homeric 

he   had   no   residence    of  his  own.  simile  (Iliad,  xiii.  434).     See  Iliad, 

Gottling     (ad     Joe.),     Nitzsch     (ad  vi.  289;   xxiii.  742.     Odyss.  xv.  414. 

Odyss.  iv.  643),  and  Lehrs  (Quicst.  2    Herodot.     iv.     151.       Compare 

Kpic.   p.   205)    all    construe    aoixov  Ukert,    Geographic    der    Griechen 

with   OfJTi,    and    represent    Hesiod  uud  Romer,  part  i.  p.   16  —  19. 

aa    advising     that     the     houseless  3  Odyss.  xx.  383— xxiv.  210.    The 

Thfite   should    be    at    that  moment  identity    of    the    Homjric    Scheria 

taken   on,   just   at   the   time   when  with    Korkyra,     and    that    of    the 

the   summer's    work    was    finished.  Homeric    Thrinakia     with    Sicily, 

Lehrs     (and     seemingly     Gottling  appear  to  me  not  at  all  made  out. 

also),  sensible  that  this  can  never  Both    Welcker   and   Klausen   treat 

have  been  the  real  meaning  of  the  the  Pha>akians  as  purely  mythical 

poet,    would    throw    out    the    two  persons     (see    W.    C.    iliiller,     De 
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conclude  that  Korkyra,  Italy  and  Sicily  were  not  wholly 
unknown  to  the  poet.  Among  seafaring  Greeks,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  latter  implied  the  knowledge  of  the  two  former 
— since  the  habitual  track,  even  of  a  well-equipped  Athenian 
trireme  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  from  Peloponnesus 
to  Sicily,  was  by  Korkyra  and  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  The 
Phokseans,  long  afterwerds,  were  the  first  Greeks  who  ex- 
plored either  the  Adriatic  or  Tyrrhenian  sea.1  Of  the 
Euxine  sea  no  knowledge  is  manifested  in  Homer,  who,  as 
a  general  rule,  presents  to  us  the  names  of  distant  regions 
only  in  connexion  with  romantic  or  monstrous  accompani- 
ments. The  Kretans,  and  still  more  the  Ta- 
TapMans,  phians  (who  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
Phceni-  western  islands  off  the  coast  of  Akarnania),  are 
mentioned  as  skilful  mariners,  and  the  Taphian 
Mentes  professes  to  be  conveying  iron  to  Temesa  to  be 
there  exchanged  for  copper;2  but  both  Taphians  and 
Kretans  are  more  corsairs  than  traders.3  The  strong 
sense  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  expressed  by  the  poet 
Hesiod,  and  the  imperfect  structure  of  the  early  Grecian 
ship,  attested  by  Thucydides  (who  points  out  the  more 
recent  date  of  that  improved  shipbuilding  which  prevailed 
in  his  time),  concur  to  demonstrate  the  then  narrow  range 
of  nautical  enterprise.4 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Greeks  as  traders,  at  a  time 
when  Babylon  combined  a  crowded  and  industrious  po- 
pulation with  extensive  commerce,  and  when  the  Phrenician 
merchant-ships  visited  in  one  direction  the  southern  coast 
of  Arabia,  perhaps  even  the  island  of  Ceylon — in  another 
direction,  the  British  islands. 

The  Phoenician,  the  kinsman  of  the  ancient  Jew, 
exhibits  the  type  of  character  belonging  to  the  latter — 
with  greater  enterprise  and  ingenuity,  and  less  of  religious 
exclusiveness,  yet  still  different  from,  and  even  antipathetic 
to,  the  character  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  Homeric  poems, 
he  appears  somewhat  like  the  Jew  of  the  middle  ages,  a 

Corcyraeorum  Republica,    Getting,  point   among   critics    both  ancient 

1835,  p.  9).  and  modern. 

1  Herodot.  i.  163.  *  Odyss.    xv.   426.      To'fioi,    XT,tj- 

1  Nitzsch. ad  Odyss.  i. 181;  Strabo,  tope?  a-jSpsc;:    and  xvi,  426.     Hymn 

i.  p.  6.     The  situation    of  Temesa,  to  Demeter,  v.  123. 

whether  it  is  to  be  placed  in  Italy  *  Hesiod.  Opp.  Di.  615— C84  ;  Thu- 

or  in  Cyprus,  has  been  a  disputed  cyd.  i.  13. 
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crafty  trader  turning  to  profit  the  violence  and  rapacity 
of  others — bringing  them  ornaments,  decorations,  the  finest 
and  brightest  products  of  the  loom,  gold,  silver,  electrum, 
ivory,  tin,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  which  he  received  landed 
produce,   skins,    wool  and   slaves,   the   only   commodities 
which  even  a  wealthy  Greek  chief  of  those  early  times  had 
to  offer — prepared  at  the  same  time  for  dishonest  gain,  in 
any  manner  which  chance  might  throw  in  his  way. l   He  is 
however  really  a  trader,  not  undertaking  expeditions  with 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  surprise  and  plunder,  and  stan- 
ding distinguished  in  this  respect  from  the  Tyr-   Nature  of 
rhenian,  Kretan,  or  Taphian  pirate.    Tin,  ivory,   fr'Kj  "ician 
and  electrum,  all  of  which  are  acknowledged  in   indicated 
the  Homeric  poems,  were  the  fruit  of  Phoenician   bv  Homer, 
trade  with  the  West  as  well  as  with  the  East.2 

1  Odyss.  xiv.  290:  xv.  416. —  'Ivory  is  frequently   mentioned 

«J>oivi£  f^Xffsv  <r<f,p,  orratr,Xta  elcco;,  in    Homer,     who    uses    the    word 

Tpu)xTT)q,  ?j?  87]  rcoXXa  xax'  dv'Jpib-  i\i'p a?    exclusively    to    mean    that 

nouiv  eibpYEi.  substance,notto  signify  theanimal. 

The   interesting   narrative  given  The    art    of   dyeing,     especially 

by    Eumxus,     of    the    manner    in  with  the  various  shades  of  purple, 

which    he   fell   into   slavery,    is   a  was  in  after-ages    one   of  the  spe- 

vivid  picture  of  Phoenician  dealing  cial    excellencies     of    the    Phoeni- 

(compare   Herodot.    i.  2 — 4.     Iliad,  cians:  yet  Homer,  where  he  alludes 

vi.    290;    xxiii.    743).      Paris    is    re-  in  a  simile  to  dyeing   or  staining, 

ported  to  have  visited  Sidon,  and  introduces    a   Mseonian    or   Karian 

brought   from   thence  women  emi-  woman    as    the    performer    of    the 

nent    for    skill    at   the  loom.     The  process,    not   a   Phoenician   (Iliad, 

Cyprian  Verses  (see  the  Argument  iv.  141). 

ap.    Duntzer    p.    17)    affirmed    that  What  the  electrum  named  in  the 

Paris    had    landed    at    Sidon,     and  Homeric    poems   really    is    cannot 

attacked     and    captured    the    city,  be  positively  determined.  The  word 

Taphian  corsairs  kidnapped  slaves  in   antiquity   meant    two    different 

at  Sidon  (Odyss.  xv.  424).  tilings:     1.    amber;     2.    an    impure 

The  ornaments  or  trinkets  (iS'Jp-  gold,  containing   as  much   as  one- 

(jLatot)    which    the    Pho3nician    mer-  fifth  or  more    of  silver  (Pliny,    H. 

chant  carries  with  him,  seem  to  be  N.    xxxiii.    4).     The     passages     in 

the    same    as    the    SaiSaXa    itoXXa,  which   we    read    the    word    in    the 

IIopTta;  T£  Yva|A7iTBt   6'   eXixcx?,    <tc.,  Odyssey  do  not  positively  exclude 

which    Hephaestus    was    employed  either  of  these  meanings  ;  but  they 

in    fabricating    (Iliad,     xviii.    400)  present    to    us    electrum    so    much 

under  the  protection  of  Thetis.  in   juxtaposition     with     gold    and 

"Fallacissimum  esse  genus  Phce-  silver   each    separately,    that    per- 

nicium    omnia   monumenta   vetus-  haps  the  second   meaning   is  more 

tatis   atque   omnes   historiae    nobis  probable  than  the  first.  Herodotus 

prodiderunt.^1  (Cicero,  Orat.  Trium.  understands     it      to     mean     amber 

partes    inedita;,    ed.  Maii,    1815,    p.  (iii.  Ii5):    Sophokles,    on  the  con- 

l*i.)  trary,   employs   it   to    designate   a 
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Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Phoenicians  and  Karians, 
iu  very  early  periods,  occupied  many  of  the  islands  of  the 
-Egean.  and  we  know,  from  the  striking  remnant  of  their 
mining  works  which  Herodotus  himself  saw  in  Thasus,  off 
the  coast  of  Thrace,  that  they  had  once  extracted  gold 
from  the  mountains  of  that  island — at  a  period  indeed  very 
far  back,  since  their  occupation  must  have  been  abandoned 
prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  poet  Archilochus. l  Yet  few 
of  the  islands  in  the  -<Egean  were  rich  in  such  valuable 
products,  nor  was  it  in  the  usual  course  of  Phoenician 
proceeding  to  occupy  islands,  except  where  there  was  au 
adjoining  mainland  with  which  trade  could  be  carried  on. 
The  traffic  of  these  active  mariners  required  no  permanent 
settlement.  But  as  occasional  visitors  they  were  convenient, 
in  enabling  a  Greek  chief  to  turn  his  captives  to  account, 
— to  get  rid  of  slaves,  cr  friendless  Thetes  who  were 
troublesome— andto  supplyhimself  with  the  rnetals,precious 
as  well  as  useful.2  The  halls  of  Alkinous  and  Menelaus 
glitter  with  gold,  copper,  and  electrum.  Large  stocks  of 
yet  unemployed  metal — gold,  copper  and  iron — are  stored 
up  in  the  treasure-chamber  of  Odysseus  and  other  chiefs.3 

metal  akin  to  gold  (Antigone,  1033).  p.  20).  The  Greeks  of  Magaalia 
See  the  dissertation  of  Buttroann,  procured  tin  from  Britain,  through 
appended  to  his  collection  of  es-  Gaul,  by  the  Seine,  the  Saone, 
-ays  called  Ifyfhoi.ogus.  vol.  ii.  p.  and  the  Rhone  iDiodnr.  v.  22). 
">S7 ;  also  Beckmann,  History  of  '  Herodot.  ii.  44:  vi.  47.  Archi- 
Inveutions.  vol.  iv.  p.  12,  Engl.  loch.  Fragm.  21 — '22,  ed.  Gaisf. 
Transl.  "The  ancients  (observes  CEnomaus.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev. 
the  latter)  u-ed  as  a  peculiar  metal  vi.  7.  Thucyd.  i.  12. 
:»  mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  be-  The  Greeks  connected  this  Phoe- 
cause  they  were  not  acquainted  nician  settlement  in  Thasus  with 
with  the  art  of  separating  them,  the  legend  of  Kadmus  and  his 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  elcdrumS  sister  Europa  :  Thasus,  the  epony- 
T>r.  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  nuis  of  the  island,  was  brother  of 
i  p.  241)  thinks  that  the  Homeric  Kadmus.  (Herod.  i'J>.) 
i>lrctr\nn  is  amber;  on  the  eon-  -  The  angry  l.aomedon  threa- 
trary.  Hiillmann  thinks  that  it  tens,  when  Poseidon  and  Apollo 
was  a  metallic  substance  (Handels-  ask  from  him  (at  the  expiration  of 
I'-eschichtt-  der  Griechen,  p.  63-81).  their  term  of  servitude)  the  stipu- 
Beckmann  doubts  whether  the  lated  wages  of  their  labour,  to  cut- 
oldest  xajji-rsoo;  of  the  Greeks  was  off  their  ears  and  ^end  thwn  off  to 
really  tin:  he  rather  thinks  that  it  some  distant  islands  (Iliad,  ixi. 
wa*  -the  s/annton  of  the  Romans,  454).  Compare  xxiv.  752.  Odyss. 
the  irerk  of  ocr  smelting-houses,  xx.  383  ;  xviii.  S3. 

that  is,  a  mixture  of  lead,  silver.  s  Odyss.  iv    73;    "ii.    35 .;    xxi.  01. 

aud  other  accidental  metals"  (ibirl.  Iliad,  ii.  22'.:   vi     *7. 
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Coined  money  is  unknown  to  the  Homeric  age — the  trade 
carried  on  being  one  of  barter.  In  reference  also  to  the 
metals,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  Homeric  des- 
criptions universally  suppose  copper,  and  not  iron,  to  be 
employed  for  arms,  both  offensive  and  defensive.  By  what 
process  the  copper  was  tempered  and  hardened,  so  as  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  warrior,  we  do  not  know;1  but 
the  use  of  iron  for  these  objects  belongs  to  a  later  age, 
though  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod  suppose  this  change 
to  have  been  already  introduced.2 

The  mode  of  fighting  among  the  Homeric  heroes  is 
not  less  different  from  the  historical  times,  than   weapons 
the  material  of  which  their  arms  were  composed,   and  mode 
In  historical  Greece,  the  Hoplites,  or  heavy-   of  th^e*1118 
armed  infantry,  maintained  a  close  order  and   Homeric 
well-dressed  line,  charging  the  enemy  with  their 

1  See    Millin  ,    Mineralogie    Ho-  ceding    the  introduction  of  Chris- 

me'rique ,    p.    74.     That    there    are,  tianity  (Leitfaden  zur  Nordischen 

however,  modes  of  tempering  cop-  Alterthumskunde,    pp.   31,    57,    63, 

per,    so   as   to     impart     to    it    the  Copenhagen,  1837.) 

hardness  of  steel,  has  been  proved  The  Homeric  age  coincides  witli 

by  the   experiments   of  the  Comte  the    second  of  these  two    periods, 

de  Caylus.  Silver  is  comparatively  little  men- 

The   Massagetse    employed   only  tioned  in  Homer,  while  both  bronze 

copper— no  iron-for  their  weapons  aud  gold  are  familiar  metals.  Iron 

(Herodot.  i.  215).  also  is  rare,   and  seems  employed 

1  Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  150—420.  The  only  for  agricultural  purposes- 
examination  of  the  various  matters  Xpusov  TS  ,  ^txXxoM  TE  5Xn,  ioSrJTa 
of  antiquity  discoverable  through-  9'  urpavc^v  (Iliad,  vi.  48  ;  Odyss.  ii. 
out  the  north  of  Europe,  as  pub-  338;  xiii.  136).  The  ypyuo^ooi;  and 
lished  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  the  ^aXxsix;  are  both  mentioned  in 
of  Copenhagen,  recognises  a  dis-  Homer,  but  workers  in  silver  and 
tinction  of  three  successive  ages  :  iron  are  not  known  by  any  special 
— 1.  Implements  and  arms  of  stone,  name  (Odyss.  iii.  415 — 436). 
bone,  wood,  Ac.  ;  little  or  no  use  "The  hatchet,  wimble,  plane,  and 
of  metals  at  all ;  clothing  made  level,  are  the  tools  mentioned  by 
of  skins.  2.  Implements  and  arms  Homer,  who  appears  to  have  been 
of  copper  and  gold,  or  rather  unacquainted  with  the  saw,  the 
bronze  and  gold  ;  little  or  no  silver  square,  and  the  compass."  (Gil- 
or  iron.  Articles  of  gold  and  elec-  les,  Hist,  of  Greece,  chap.  ii. 
trum  are  found  belonging  to  this  p.  61.) 

age,   but   none  of  silver,    nor  any  The  Gauls   known   to    Polybius, 

evidences    of  writing.     3.  The  age  seemingly     the     Cisalpine     Gauls 

which   follows    this  has  belonging  only,  possessed  all  their  property 

to    it    arms    of    iron  ,     articles    of  in  cattle    and    gold — QpE(j.(j.iTot    xcn 

silver,    and    some    Runic    inscrip-  ^pyaoc, — on    account    of   the    easy 

tions :  it  is  the   laat    age  of  north-  transportability    of    botli    (Polyb. 

ern    paganism,    immediately    pre-  ii.  17). 
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spears  protended  at  even  distance,  and  coming  thus  to 
close  conflict  without  breaking  their  rank:  there  were 
special  troops,  bowmen,  slingers,  &c.  armed  with  missiles, 
but  the  hoplite  had  no  weapon  to  employ  in  this  manner. 
The  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  on  the  contrary, 
habitually  employ  the  spear  as  a  missile,  which  they  launch 
with  tremendous  force:  each  of  them  is  mounted  in  his 
war-chariot  drawn  by  two  horses  and  calculated  to  contain 
the  warrior  and  his  charioteer;  in  which  latter  capacity  a 
friend  or  comrade  will  sometimes  consent  to  serve.  Ad- 
vancing in  his  chariot  at  full  speed,  in  front  of  his  own 
soldiers,  he  hurls  his  spear  against  the  enemy:  sometimes 
indeed  he  will  fight  on  foot  and  hand  to  hand,  but  the 
chariot  is  usually  near  to  receive  him  if  he  chooses,  or  to 
ensure  his  retreat.  The  mass  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
coming  forward  to  the  charge,  without  any  regular  step  or 
evenly-maintained  line,  make  their  attack  in  the  same  way 
by  hurling  their  spears.  Each  chief  wears  habitually  a 
long  sword  and  a  short  dagger,  besides  his  two  spears  to 
be  launched  forward — the  spear  being  also  used,  if  occasion 
serves,  as  a  weapon  for  thrust.  Every  man  is  protected 
by  shield,  helmet,  breastplate  and  greaves:  but  the  armour 
of  the  chiefs  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  common 
men,  while  they  themselves  are  both  stronger  and  more 
expert  in  the  use  of  their  weapons.  There  are  a  few  bow- 
men, as  rare  exceptions,  but  the  general  equipment  and 
proceeding  is  as  here  described. 

Such  loose  array,  immortalised  as  it  is  in  the  Iliad,  is 
Contrast  familiar  to  every  one;  and  the  contrast  which 
with  the  it  presents,  with  those  inflexible  ranks  and  that 
wrayofhis-  irresistible  simultaneous  charge  which  bore  down 
toricai  the  Persian  throng  at  Platsea  and  Kunaxa, '  is 

such  as  to  illustrate  forcibly  the  general  differ- 
ence between  heroic  and  historical  Greece.     AVhile  in  the 

1  Tyrtseus,  in  his  military  ex-  Thiersch  and  Schneidewin  would 
pressions,  seems  to  conceive  the  substitute  Kti).).ovTt;  in  place  of 
Homeric  mode  of  hurling  the  spear  (Si/./.&vrs;.  Euripides  (Androm.  695) 
as  still  prevalent— oop'j  2'  E'JTo/.aio;  has  a  similar  expression,  yet  it 
3  a  ).  ).  o  VT  ie,  (Fragm.  ix.  Gaisford).  does  not  apply  well  to  hoplites  ; 
Either  he  had  his  mind  prepossess-  for  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  ho- 
ed -with  the  Homeric  array,  or  plite  consisted  in  carrying  his  spear 
else  the  close  order  and  conjunct  steadily,  copi-riuv  xirr,ot;  betokens 
spears  of  the  hoplites  had  not  yet  a  disorderly  march  and  the  want  of 
been  introduced  during  the  second  steady  courage  and  self-possession. 
Messeniau  war.  Seethe  remarks  of  Brasidas  upon 
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former,  a  few  splendid  figures  stand  forward  in  prominent 
relief,  the  remainder  being  a  mere  unorganised  and  in- 
effective mass — in  the  latter,  these  units  have  heen  com- 
bined into  a  system,  in  which  every  man,  officer  and  soldier, 
has  his  assigned  place  and  duty,  and  the  victory,  when 
gained,  is  the  joint  work  of  all.  Pre-eminent  individual 
prowess  is  indeed  materially  abridged,  if  not  wholly  ex- 
cluded— no  man  can  do  more  than  maintain  his  station  in 
the  line. l  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  grand  purposes, 
aggressive  or  defensive,  for  which  alone  arms  are  taken 
up,  become  more  assured  and  easy;  while  long-sighted 
combinations  of  the  general  are  rendered  for  the  first  time 
practicable,  when  he  has  a  disciplined  body  of  men  to  obey 
him.  In  tracing  the  picture  of  civil  society,  we  have  to 
remark  a  similar  transition — we  pass  from  He-  Analogous 
rakles,  Theseus,  Jason,  Achilles,  to  Solon,  Py-  change— in 
thagoras  and  Perikles — from  "the  shepherd  of  aTraj^and 
his  people,"  (to  use  the  phrase  in  which  Homer  in  civil 
depicts  the  good  side  of  the  Heroic  king,)  to  the  8 
legislatorwho  introduces,  and  the  statesman  who  maintains, 
a  preconcerted  system  by  which  willing  citizens  consent  to 
bind  themselves.  If  commanding  individual  talent  is  not 
always  to  be  found,  the  whole  community  is  so  trained  as 
to  be  able  to  maintain  its  course  under  inferior  leaders; 
the  rights  as  well  as  the  duties  of  each  citizen  being 
predetermined  in  the  social  order,  according  to  principles 
more  or  less  wisely  laid  down.  The  contrast  is  similar, 
and  the  transition  equally  remarkable,  in  the  civil  as  in  the 
military  picture.  In  fact,  the  military  organization  of  the 
Grecian  republics  is  an  element  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  respect  to  the  conspicuous  part  which  they  have  played 
inhuman  affairs — their  superiority  over  other  contemporary 
nations  in  this  respect  being  hardly  less  striking  than  it  is 
in  many  others,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  in  a  sub- 
sequent stage  of  this  history. 

Even  at  the  most  advanced  point  of  their  tactics,  the 
Greeks  could  effect  little  against  a  walled  city.    rortinca- 
Still  less  effective  were  the  heroic  weapons  and    tion  of 
array  for  such  an  undertaking  as  a  siege.    For-    towns- 
tifications  are  a  feature  of  the  age  deserving  considerable 
notice.       There  was    a  time,  we  are  told,   in  which  the 

the  ranks    of  the  Athenians  under          '  Euripid.  Andromach.  69C. 
Kleon  at  Ainphipol.  (Thucyd.  v.  C). 
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• 

primitive  Greek  towns  or  villages  derived  a  precarious 
security,  not  from  their  walls,  but  merely  from  sites  lofty 
and  difficult  of  access.  They  were  not  built  immediately 
upon  the  shore,  or  close  upon  any  convenient  landing-place, 
but  at  some  distance  inland,  on  a  rock  or  elevation  which 
could  not  be  approached  without  notice  or  scaled  without 
difficulty.  It  was  thought  sufficient  at  that  time  to  guard 
against  piratical  or  marauding  surprise :  but  as  the  state 
of  society  became  assured — as  the  chance  of  sudden  assault 
comparatively  diminished  and  industry  increased — these 
uninviting  abodes  were  exchanged  for  more  convenient 
sites  on  the  plain  or  declivity  beneath;  or  a  portion  of  the 
latter  was  enclosed  within  larger  boundaries  and  joined  on 
to  the  original  foundation,  which  thus  became  the  Acropolis 
of  the  new  town.  Thebes,  Athens,  Argos,  &c.  belonged  to 
the  latter  class  of  cities;  but  there  were  in  many  parts  of 
Greece  deserted  sites  on  hill-tops,  still  retaining  even  in 
historical  times  the  traces  of  former  habitation,  and  some 
of  them  still  bearing  the  name  of  the  old  towns.  Among 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Krete,  in  ^]gina  and  Rhodes,  in 
portions  of  Mount  Ida  and  Parnassus,  similar  remnants 
might  be  perceived.1 

Probably  in  such  primitive  hill  villages,  a  continuous 
Earliest  circle  of  wall  would  hardly  be  required  as  an 
residences  additional  means  of  defence,  and  would  often  be 
Greeks-  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  rugged  nature  of 
hill  vii-  the  ground.  But  Thucydides  represents  the 
1angdedif°fty  earliest  Greeks — those  whom  he  conceives 
ficuit  of  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war — as  living  thus  uni- 
versally in  unfortified  villages  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  poverty,  rudeness,  and  thorough  carelessness  for 

i'H  naXaii   noXi;  in  JEgina  (He-  Sioi;    i^xo-na    si;    -j)-i    vjv   2x7J'J/iv 

rodot.  vi.  88) ;    ' AiT'j-aXaia    in  Sa-  |i£Twxij9ir]aav.     Paphos    in   Cyprus 

,6  mus  (Polysen.  i.23,  2;  Etymol.  Mag.  was    the    same  distance   below  the 

v.    'AoToriXaia  :  it     became    seem-  ancient  Palae-Paphos  (Strabo ,  xiv. 

V       ingly    the    acropolis  of  the  subse-  p.  683). 

*       quent  city).  Near  Mantineia   in  Arcadia   was 

About   the  deserted    sites  in  the  situated  opo;  sv  TUJ  itsoio),  Ta   epsi- 

lofty  regions  of  Krete,    see  Theo-  na  STI  MIMTIVSI-::;  lyov  -TJ;  ap^iia?  • 

phrastus,    de    Ventis  ,    T.    13,    ed.  xaXeiTai  Se  TO  /ujpio  -  =?'  TJUUJV  HTQ- 

Schneider,  p.  7t>2.  ).i;    (Pausan.    viii.  12,    4.).     See    a 

The  site  of  OaXaisxTj^i;  in  Mount  similar  statement   about   the  lofty 

Ida,  — sra-iU)  Ks^pTj-oc    xata    TO    fj.;-  sites    of   the    ancient   town   of  Or- 

Titupo7~-:o<    TTJ;  "lor,;  (Strabo,  xiii.  chomenus    (in  Arcadia)   Paus.  viii. 

p.  007)  ;    uaTJpov   Ss    xsTujTspo)   371-  13,  2),  of  Nonakria  (viii.  17,  5),  of 
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the  morrow.  Oppressed  and  held  apart  from  each  other 
by  perpetual  fear,  they  had  not  yet  contracted  the  sen- 
timent of  fixed  ahodes — they  were  unwilling  even  to  plant 
fruit-trees  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  gathering  the 
produce — and  were  always  ready  to  dislodge,  because 
there  was  nothing  to  gain  by  staying,  and  a  bare  subsistence 
might  be  had  any  where.  He  compares  them  to  the  moun- 
taineers of  -/Etolia  and  of  the  Ozolian  Lokris  in  his  own 
time,  who  dwelt  in  their  unfortified  hill  villages  with  little 
or  no  inter-communication,  always  armed  and  fighting,  and 
subsisting  on  the  produce  of  their  cattle  and  their  woods J 
— clothed  in  undrest  hides,  and  eating  raw  meat. 

The  picture  given  by  Thucydides,  of  these  very  early 
and  unrecorded  times,  can  only  be  taken  as  conjectural — 
the  conjectures  indeed  of  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher, — 
generalised  too,  in  part,  from  the  many  particu-  „ 

°        .  '  '   .  J,r.  ,.    Homeric 

lar  instances  of  contention    and   expulsion    oi  society  re- 
chiefs  whichhefoundin  the  old  legendary  poems,  cognises 
The  Homeric  poems,  however,  present  to  us  a  towns, 
different  picture.    They  recognise  walled  towns;  individual 

CL       j       i      i  11  i  T      property, 

fixed  abodes,  strong  local  attachments,  heredi-  and  strong 
tary  individual  property  in  land,  vineyards  plan-  loc^1  at; 

j.    j         j  c  11          ii-       i    j         i   i_v   i-    j  j.  i         tachments. 

ted  and  carefully  cultivated,  established  temples 

Lusi  (viii.  18,  3),  Lykoreia  on  Par-  ey<m£<;  O'i6e  YTJV  s  UTEOOVTE?,    aSrjXoM 

naggus  (Paus.  x.  6 ,   2;    Strabo  ,  ix.  8v  JKOTE  TK  erctXfliiiv,  xoti  aTEtyioTiuv 

p.  418).  ajia   OVTCOV,  dXXoc  dcpaiprjSSTat,    TTJ; 

Compare  also  Plato  (Legg.  iii.  2.  TE    xa&'    Tjpepav     dvayxaiou     7po<pf,? 

p.  678-679),  who  traces  these  lofty  itavTa^c/u    av    7)70'i(t£vot     eitixpotEiv, 

and     craggy     dwellings,     general  o'i     xa^E7t(^«     aitavistnNto,     xai     £i' 

among  the  earliegt  Grecian  town-  OUTO    oure    (JLEYE^SI     TioXecov    ta^uov, 

ships,  to  the  commencement  of  hu-  oute  T^  aXX^j  naptzaxs-J^. 

man  society  after  an  extensive  de-  About  the  distant  and  unfortified 

luge,    which   had    covered  all   the  villages    and    rude    habits    of   the 

lower  grounds  and  left  only  a  few  JEtolians    and  Lokrians,    see  Thu- 

aurvivors.  cyd.  iii.  94;  Pausan.  x.  38,  3:    also 

1  Thucyd.    i.   2.     <I>alv£T3i    7<ip   TJ  of    the     Cisalpine     Gauls,     Polyb. 

vuv  'EXXi«  xaXou(A£vTj,    o'j    wiXcti  ps-  ii.  17. 

P<»luK  olxoujxEvT),  aXXa  (jLETavaataaen;  Both   Thucydid8s    and   Aristotle 

TE     ouoat    Ta     itp6T£pa,    xat    poSiun  seem   to    have    conceived    the  Ho- 

IxaoToi    TTJV     Eaut(I)v     a^oXeiito/TE;,  meric  period  as  mainly  analogous 

fHat,6|jLE-voi,   6n6   Tivibv    OEI  irXsiovtuv  to    the    pappapoi  of   their  own  day 

TTJ<;   7<ip    EfjLitopia?    oux    o'Jtjr,;,    ou8'  — Auei    5'    'AptsTOTEXrji;    XEYIOV,    ?-t 

Eui(jitYvuvTE?    dSEtui;    aXXi^Xoi?,    OUTE  toiauTa    dsl    ICOIEI      0(j.r]po?    otct    fjV 

xaia   Y^-J    OOTE   8ia  6aXaaaT]5,    -<E(x6-  TOTE'  TJV  8s  ToiauTa  Ta  TtctXaia  oidnsp 

IAEVOI  8i  Ta  auT(Lv  EXBOTOI  EOOV  BTCO-  xii    vuv    EV    TOII;     pappdpoii;    (Schol. 

t^-^v,     xai     itEpto'jjiav     /pTjjxdrtov  oC)  Iliad,    x.  151). 
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of  the  gods,  and  splendid  palaces  of  the  chiefs. »  The  de- 
scription of  Thucydides  belongs  to  a  lower  form  of  society, 
and  bears  more  analogy  to  that  which  the  poet  himself 
conceives  as  antiquated  and  barbarous — to  the  savages 
Cyclopes  who  dwell  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  in  hollow 
caves,  without  the  plough,  without  vine  or  fruit  culture, 
without  arts  or  instruments — or  to  the  primitive  settlement 
of  Dardanus  son  of  Zeus,  on  the  higher  ground  of  Ida, 
while  it  was  reserved  for  his  descendants  and  successors  to 
found  the  holy  Ilium  on  the  plain.2  Ilium  or  Troy  re- 
presents the  perfection  of  Homeric  society.  It  is  a  con- 
secrated spot,  containing  temples  of  the  gods  as  well  as  the 
palace  of  Priam,  and  surrounded  by  walls  which  are  the 
fabric  of  the  gods;  while  the  antecedent  form  of  ruder 
society,  which  the  poet  briefly  glances  at,  is  the  parallel  of 
that  which  the  theory  of  Thucydides  ascribes  to  his  own 
early  semi-barbarous  ancestors. 

Walled  towns  serve  thus  as  one  of  the  evidences,  that 
Means  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Greece  had, 
defence  even  in  the  Homeric  times,  reached  a  level  higher 

superior  to      ,,  ,,      .        „  , ,         -,-,.     ,.  j  T     i     •  c °j.i 

those  of  than  that  ot  the  -^Ltouans  and  Jjokrians  ot  the 
attack.  days  of  Thucydides.  The  remains  of  Mykenae 

and  Tiryns  demonstrate  the  massy  and  Cyclopian  style  of 
architecture  employed  in  those  early  days:  but  we  may 
remark,  that  while  modern  observers  seem  inclined  to  treat 
the  remains  of  the  former  as  very  imposing,  and  significant 
of  a  great  princely  family,  Thucydides,  on  the  contrary, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  small  place,  and  labours  to  elude  the  in- 
ference, which  might  be  deduced  from  its  insignificant  size, 
in  disproof  of  the  grandeur  of  Agamemnon.3  Such  forti- 
fications supplied  a  means  of  defence  incomparably  superior 
to  those  of  attack.  Indeed  even  in  historical  Greece,  and 
after  the  invention  of  battering  engines,  no  city  could  be 
taken  except  by  surprise  or  blockade,  or  by  ruining  the 
country  around,  and  thus  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  their 

1  Odysa.  vi.  10;   respecting  Nau-  careful   cultivation    (Odyss.    xxiv. 

sithous,    past    king    of   the    Phsea-  245);  see  also  the  shield  of  Ach  1- 

kians  :  lea  (Iliad,  xviii.  541—580),  and  the 

'Ajj-'fi  o;  TEiyo;    eXasas  ro).£i,    xai  Kalydonian  plain  (Iliad,  ix.  575). 

e5ii|j.3TO  oixo'j!;,  2  Odyss.    x.    100—115;    Iliad,    xx. 

Kst  -<r(o;j;   roiT,3»    9su>v,    xii  i5ai-  210. 

JIT'   apo'jpi;.  *  Thucyd.  i.  10.     K.7.1  ?TI  y.i<  My- 

The  vineyard,    olive-ground  and  xr/<7'.    ar/po/   r^i,    r,    si    71    -ia-t  TOTE 

garden  of  Laertes,   is   a   model    of  no).ic(xi  )J.r(  a;'.o/_psujv  ooxsi  si/7t,  &c. 
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means  of  subsistence.  And  in  the  two  great  sieges  of  the 
legendary  time,  Troy  and  Thebes,  the  former  is  captured 
by  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  while  the  latter  is 
evacuated  by  its  citizens,  under  the  warning  of  the  gods, 
after  their  defeat  in  the  field. 

TJiis  decided  sogeriority  of  the  means  of  defence  over 
those  oFattaclc,Tn  jmde  ages,  Tias^Beenjone  pFlhe  grand 
promotive  causes  both  of  the  growth  of  civic  life,  and  of 
the  general  march  of  human  improvement.  It  has  enabled 
the  progressive  portions  of  mankind  not  only  to  maintain 
their  acquisitions  against  the  predatory  instincts  of  the 
ruder  and  pdorer,  and  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  inci- 
pient organisation, — but  ultimately,  when  their  organisation 
has  been  matured,  both  to  acquire  predominance,  and  to 
uphold  it  until  their  own  disciplined  habits  have  in  part 
passed  to  their  enemies.  The  important  truth  here  stated 
is  illustrated  not  less  by  the  history  of  ancient  Greece, 
than  by  that  of  modern  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 
The  Homeric  chief,  combining  superior  rank  with  superior 
force,  and  ready  to  rob  at  every  convenient  opportunity, 
greatly  resembles  the  feudal  baron  of  the  middle  ages ;  but 
circumstances  absorb  him  more  easily  into  a  city  life,  and 
convert  the  independent  potentate  into  the  member  of  a 
governing  aristocracy.1  Traffic  by  sea  continued  to  be 
beset  with  danger  from  pirates,  long  after  it  had  Habitual 
become  tolerably  assured  by  land:  the  ''wet  piracy, 
ways"  have  always  been  the  last  resort  of  lawlessness  and 
violence,  and  the  ^Egean  in  particular  has  in  all  times 
suffered  more  than  other  waters  under  this  calamity. 

1  Nagelsbach,  Homerische  Theo-  Bergk),  wherewith  he  ploughs  and 
logie,  Abschn.  v.  sect.  54.  Hesiod  reaps— while  the  unwarlike  ,  who 
strongly  condemns  robbery— AIUT  dare  not  or  cannot  wield  these 
aya8r; ,  5pra£  3s  xaxT) ,  QavaTOto  So-  weapons,  fall  at  his  feet,  and  call 
•rsipa  (Opp.  Di.  356,  comp.  320);  him  The  Great  King.  The  feeling 
but  the  sentiment  of  the  Grecian  is  different  in  the  later  age  of 
heroic  poetry  seems  not  to  go  Demetrius  Poliorketes  (about  310 
against  it— it  is  looked  upon  as  a  B.C.)  ;  in  the  Ithyphallic  Ode  ad- 
natural  employment  of  superior  dressed  to  him  at  his  entrance  into 
force — A'jTojjioitoi  8'  ayaOo'1.  S^iXtLv  Athens,  robbery  istreated  as  worthy 
Ezl  3*iT7;  lastv  (Athena1,  v.  p.  178  ;  only  of  -iEtolians  :  — 
cuiup.  Pindar,  Fragm.  48,  ed.  Dis-  AiTioXixov  fio  cip-ijat  Ti  TUJV 
sen.):  the  long  spear,  sword  and  -£>.a;, 
breastplate,  of  the  Kretan  Hy-  NV/i  li,  xcti  r'ioito.— 
breas,  constitute  his  wealth  (Pko-  (Poet.  Lyr.  xxv.  p.  453,  ed  Schneid.) 
lion  27,  p.  877,  Poet.  Lyric,  ed.  The  rubber:es  of  powerful  men 
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Aggressions  of  the  sort  here  described  were  of  course 
most  numerous  in  those  earliest  times  when  the  JEgean 
was  not  yet  an  Hellenic  sea,and  when  many  of  the  Cyclades 
were  occupied,  not  by  Greeks,  but  by  Karians — perhaps 
by  Phoanicians:  the  number  of  Karian  sepulchres  discovered 
in  the  sacred  island  of  Delus  seems  to  attest  such  occupa- 
tion as  an  historical  fact.1  According  to  the  legendary 
account,  espoused  both  by  Herodotus  and  by  Thucydides, 
it  was  the  Kretan  Minos  who  subdued  these  islands  and 
established  his  sons  as  rulers  in  them;  either  expelling  the 
Karians,  or  reducing  them  to  servitude  and  tribute. 2  Thu- 
cydides presumes  that  he  must  of  course  have  put  down 
piracy,  in  order  to  enable  his  tribute  to  be  remitted  in 

and  even   highway    robbery   gene-  sentiments  had  pervaded  the  public 

rally,  found  considerable  approving  mind." 

sentiment    in     the     middle     ages.  The    robberies    habitually    com- 

"All  Europe  (observes  Mr.  Hallam,  mitted  by  the  noblesse    of  France 

Hist.  Mid.  Ag.  ch.  viii.   part   3,   p.  and   Germany    during    the   middle 

247)  was  a  scene  of  intestine  anarchy  ages,  so  much  worse  than  anything 

during  the  middle  ages  ;  and  though  in     England— and     those     of    the 

England   was   far  less    exposed   to  Highland  chiefs  even  in  later  times 

the   scourge    of  private   war    than  — are  too  well-known  to  need  any 

most  nations  on  the  continent,  we  references:  as  to  France,  an  ample 

should  find,  could   we  recover  the  catalogue  is  set  forth  in  Dulaure's 

local  annals  of  every  country,  such  Histoire    de    la    Noblesse    (Paris, 

an    accumulation    of   petty  rapine  1792).     The    confederations    of  the 

and  tumult,  as  would  almost  alien-  German  cities  chiefly  originated  in 

ate  us  from  the  liberty  which  served  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  roads 

to  engender  it.  ...  Highway  rob-  and  rivers  open  for  the  transit    of 

bery  was  from   the    earliest   times  men  and  goods  against  the  nobles 

a  sort  of  national  crime.  .  .  .    We  who     infested      the     high     roads, 

know   how    long    the    outlaws     of  Scaliger  might  have  found  a  paral- 

Sherwood  lived  in  tradition;    men  lei  to  the  XipOTal  of  the  heroic  ages 

who,   like    some    of  their    betters,  in  the  noblesse  of  la  Rouergue  as 

have  been  permitted  to  redeem  by  it  stood  even  in  the  16th   century, 

a  few  acts  of   generosity   the  just  which     he      thus     describes:— uln 

ignominy      of     extensive     crimes.  Comitatu    Rodez     pegsimi      sunt : 

These  indeed   were    the   heroes    of  nobilitas  ibi  latrocinatur  ;  nee  pos- 

vulgar  applause:  but  when  such  a  gunt  reprimi"    (ap.    Dulaure,   c.  9). 

judge  as  Sir  John  Fortescue  could  '  Thucyd.  i.    4,   8.     TTJ;    v\i-t  'EX- 

exult,  that  more  Englishmen  were  XTJVIXTJQ  9a).i<j<jT,:. 

hanged    for   robbery    in    one    year  *  Herodot.  i.  171 ;  Thucyd.  i.  4 — 

than  French  in  seven— and  that,  if  8.    Isokrates  (Panathenaic.  p.  241) 

an   Englishman    be  poor,    and    see  takes  credit  to  Athens  for    having 

another  having  riches,   which   may  finally  expelled  the  Karians  out  of 

be    taken    from    him   by   might,  he  thege   islands    at    the   time   of  the 

will  not  spare  to  do  so, — it  may  be  Ionic  emigration, 
perceived   how     thoroughly     these 
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safety,  like  the  Athenians  during  the  time  of  their  hege- 
mony.'  Upon  the  legendary  thalassocraty  of  Minos  I  have 
already  remarked  in  another  place:'-2  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
repeat,  that  in  the  Homeric  poems  (long  subsequent  to 
Minos  in  the  current  chronology)  we  find  piracy  both  fre- 
quent and  held  in  honourable  estimation,  as  Thucydides 
himself  emphatically  tells  us — remarking  moreover  that 
the  vessels  of  those  early  days  were  only  half-decked,  built 
and  equipped  after  the  piratical  fashion,3  in  a  manner  upon 
which  the  nautical  men  of  his  time  looked  back  with  dis- 
dain. Improved  and  enlarged  ship-building,  and  the  tri- 
reme, or  ship  with  three  banks  of  oars,  common  for  warlike 
purposes  during  the  Persian  invasion,  began  only  with 
the  growing  skill,  activity  and  importance  of  the  Corinth- 
ians, three  quarters  of  a  century  after  the  first  Olympiad.4 
Corinth,  even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  is  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  of  wealthy,  which  it  acquired  principally  from 
its  remarkable  situation  on  the  Isthmus,  and  from  its  two 
harbours  ofLechaeum  andKenchrese,the  one  on  the  Corinth- 
ian, the  other  on  the  Saronic  gulf.  It  thus  supplied  a  con- 
venient connexion  between  Epirus  and  Italy  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  ^Egean  sea  on  the  other,  without  imposing 
upon  the  unskilful  and  timid  navigator  of  those  days  the 
necessity  of  circumnavigating  Peloponnesus. 

The  extension  of  Grecian  traffic  and  shipping  is  mani- 
fested by  a  comparison  of  the  Homeric  with  the   Extended 
Hesiodic   poems;    in  respect  to   knowledge  of  geograpM- 
places  and  countries — the  latter  being  probably  ^dge'in^the 
referable  to  dates  between  B.C.  740  and  B.C.  640.    Hesiodic 
In  Homer,  acquaintance  is  shown  (the  accuracy   compare'd 
of  such  acquaintance  however  being  exaggerated   with 
by  Strabo  and  other  friendly  critics)  with  conti-      omer- 
nental  Greece  and  its  neighbouring  islands,  with  Krete  and 
the  principal  islands  of  the  ./Egean,  and  with  Thrace,  the 
Troad,  the  Hellespont,  and  Asia  Minor  between  Paphla- 
gonia  northward  and  Lykia  southward.     The  Sikels  are 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  and  Sikania  in  the  last  book  of 
that  poem,  but  nothing  is  said  to  evince  a  knowledge  of 
Italy  or  the  realities  of  the  western  world.     Libya,  Egypt 

1   Thucyd.   i.    4.      TO   ~z   XTJJTIXOV  *  See  chap.  xii. 

u>«  six  &?,  xa9f,psi  4x  -r^  QaXdbatjs  *  Thucyd.  i.  10.     TU>  rc<Xat<Jj  Tp6i:i[> 

e<p'  ?aav  Tj8'jva-:o,  TOO   Ta<  ^poaoooui  X^aTixcuTepov  T-ipEaxs'jajjjLJva. 

ua).).o'*  isvai  ot'JT(j>.  «  Thucyd.  i.  13. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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and  Phoenike,  are  known  by  name  and  by  vague  hearsay, 
but  the  Nile  is  only  mentioned  as  "the  river  Egypt:"  while 
the  Euxine  sea  is  not  mentioned  at  all. l  In  the  Hesiodic 
poems,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Nile,  the  Ister,  the  Phasis 
and  the  Eridanus,  are  all  specified  by  name;2  Mount  ^Etna, 
and  the  island  of  Ortygia  near  to  Syracuse,  the  Tyrrhenians 
and  Ligurians  in  the  west,  and  the  Scythians  in  the  north, 
were  also  noticed.3  Indeed  within  forty  years  after  the 
first  Olympiad,  the  cities  of  Korkyra  and  Syracuse  were 
founded  from  Corinth — the  first  of  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful series  of  colonies,  destined  to  impart  a  new  character 
both  to  the  south  of  Italy  and  to  Sicily. 

In  reference  to  the  astronomy  and  physics  of  the 
Astronomy  Homeric  Greek,  it  has  already  been  remarked 
and  .  that  he  connected  together  the  sensible  phaeno- 

pnjsics.  mena  which  form  the  subject  matter  of  these 
sciences  by  threads  of  religious  and  personifying  fancy,  to 
which  the  real  analogies  among  them  were  made  subordi- 
nate ;  and  that  these  analogies  did  not  begin  to  be  studied 
by  themselves,  apart  from  the  religious  element  by  which 
they  had  been  at  first  overlaid,  until  the  age  of  Thales, 
coinciding  as  that  period  did  with  the  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  visiting  Egypt  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  The 
Greeks  obtained  access  in  both  of  these  countries  to  an 
enlarged  stock  of  astronomical  observations,  to  the  use  of 
the  gnomon  or  sun-dial,4  and  to  a  more  exact  determination 

1    See      Voelcker,      Homerische  chen  und  Romer,  i.  p.  37. 

Geographic,     ch.   iii.    sect.    55—63.  4   The    Greeks    learnt    from    the 

He     has    brought     to    bear    much  Babylonians  716)0  >   xal  yvibfiova  xai 

learning  and  ingenuity  to  identify  -i    8uu>xai3sxa    [j.spsa    ti)?    TJIXSOTJ; 

the    places    visited    by    Odysseus  (Herodot.  ii.  109).     The  word  zoXov 

with   real  lands,   but   the    attempt  means    the     same    as     horologium, 

is    not   successful.      Compare    also  the  circular  plate  upon  which   the 

Ukert,   Horn.    Geog.    vol.   i.    p.  14,  vertical  gnomon  projected  its  sha- 

and  the  valuable  treatises  of  J.  H.  dow,  marked  so  as  to  indicate  the 

Voss,  Alte  Weltktmde,   annexed  to  hour  of  the  day— twelve  hours    be- 

the  second  volume  of  his  Kritische  tween  sunrise  and  sunset :  seeldeler, 

Blatter    (Stuttgard,    1828),   pp.   245  Handbuch  der  Chronologic,  vol.  i. 

—413.     Voss   is    the   father   of  just  p.  233.     Respecting  the  opinions  of 

views    respecting     Homeric     geo-  Thales,    see  the    same   work,    part 

graphy.  ii.   p.  18—57:    Plutarch,    de   Placit. 

1  Hesiod.  Theog.  338—340.  Philosopher,  ii.  c.  12;    Aristot.    de 

*  Hesiod.  Theogon.  1016 ;  Hesiod.  Coelo,    ii.    13.     Costard,    Rise    and 

Fragm.      190 — 194,     ed.      Gb'ttling  ;  Progress  of  Astronomy  among  the 

Strabo,  i.  p.  16;  vii.  p.  300.     Com-  Ancients  p.  99. 
pare  Ukert,    Geographic   der  Grie- 
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of  the  length  of  the  solar  year1  than  that  which  served  as 
the  basis  of  their  various  lunar  periods.  It  is  pretended 
that  Thales  was  the  first  who  predicted  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun — not  indeed  accurately,  but  with  large  limits  of  error 
as  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence — and  that  he  also  possessed 
so  profound  an  acquaintance  with  meteorological  phseno- 
mena  and  probabilities,  as  to  be  able  to  foretel  an  abundant 
crop  of  olives  for  the  coming  year,  and  to  realise  a  large 
sum  of  money  by  an  olive  speculation.2  From  Thales 
downward  we  trace  a  succession  of  astronomical  and 
physical  theories,  more  or  less  successful,  into  which  I  do 
not  intend  here  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient  at  present  to 
contrast  the  father  of  the  Ionic  philosophy  with  the  times 
preceding  him,  and  to  mark  the  first  commencement  of 
scientific  prediction  among  the  Greeks,  however  imperfect 

1  "We  have  very  little  information  fashion  of  months  differing  in 
repeating  the  early  Grecian  mode  length,  varying  alternately  from 
of  computing  time,  and  we  know  thirty  to  twenty-nine  days.  It 
that  though  all  the  different  states  appears  however  that  Herodotus 
computed  by  lunar  periods,  yet  had  present  to  his  mind  the  Die- 
most,  if  not  all,  of  them  had  teric  cycle,  or  years  alternating 
different  names  of  months  as  well  between  thirteen  months  and 
as  different  days  of  beginning  and  twelve  mouths  (each  month  of 
ending  their  months.  All  their  thirty  days),  and  no  other  (Hero- 
immediate  computations  however  dot.  i.  32;  compare  ii.  104).  As 
were  made  by  months  :  the  lunar  astronomical  knowledge  improved, 
period  was  their  immediate  stand-  longer  and  more  elaborate  periods 
ard  of  reference  for  determining  were  calculated,  exhibiting  a 
their  festivals  and  for  other  pur-  nearer  correspondence  between  an 
poses,  the  solar  period  being  re-  integral  number  of  lunations  and 
sorted  to  only  as  a  corrective,  to  an  integral  number  of  solar  years- 
bring  the  same  months  constantly  First,  we  find  a  period  of  four 
into  the  same  seasons  of  the  year,  years:  next,  the  Octaeteris,  or 
Their  original  month  had  thirty  period  of  eight  years,  or  ninety- 
days,  and  was  divided  into  three  nine  lunar  months :  lastly,  the 
decads,  as  it  continued  to  be  Metonic  period  of  nineteen  years, 
during  the  times  of  historical  or  235  lunar  months.  How  far 
Athens  (Hesiod.  Opp.  Di.  766).  In  any  of  these  larger  periods  were 
order  to  bring  this  lunar  period  ever  legally  authorised  or  brought 
more  nearly  into  harmony  with  into  civil  usage  even  at  Athens, 
the  sun,  they  intercalated  every  is  matter  of  much  doubt.  See 
second  year  an  additional  month  :  Ideler,  Ueber  die  Astronomischen 
so  that  their  years  included  alter-  Beobachtungen  der  Alten,  p. 
nately  twelve  months  and  thirteen  175  —  195;  Macrobius  ,  Saturnal. 
months,  each  month  of  thirty  days.  i.  13. 

Tliis  period  was  called    a  Dieteris         -  Herodot.    i.  71;   Aristot.    Polit. 

—  sometimes    a  Trieteris.     Solftn  is  i.  4,  5. 
said   to   have  first   introduced   the 

I  2 
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at  the  outset,  as  distinguished  from  the  inspired  dicta  of 
prophets  or  oracles,  and  from  those  special  signs  of  the 
purposes  of  the  gods,  which  formed  the  habitual  reliance 
of  the  Homeric  man. l  "We  shall  see  these  two  modes  of 
anticipating  the  future — one  based  upon  the  philosophical, 
the  other  upon  the  religious  appreciation  of  nature — 
running  simultaneously  on  throughout  Grecian  history,  and 
sharing  between  them  in  unequal  portions  the  empire  of 
the  Greek  mind;  the  former  acquiring  both  greater  pre- 
dominance and  wider  application  among  the  intellectual 
men,  and  partially  restricting,  but  never  abolishing,  the 
spontaneous  employment  of  the  latter  among  the  vulgar. 
Neither  coined  money,  nor  the  art  of  writing,2  nor 
painting,  nor  sculpture,  nor  imaginative  archi- 

Comed  e,     ,  ,     '     T  .   °        ,    -„-      .     ,. 

money,  tecture,  belong  to  the  .Homeric  and  Hesiodic 
writing,  times.  Such  rudiments  of  arts,  destined  ulti- 
mately to  acquire  great  development  in  Greece,  as 
may  have  existed  in  these  early  days,  served  only  as  a  sort 
of  nucleus  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  to  shape  out  for 
himself  the  fabulous  creations  ascribed  to  Hephtestus  or 
Daedalus.  No  statues  of  the  gods,  not  even  of  wood,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems.  All  the  many  varieties, 
in  Grecian  music,  poetry  and  dancing — the  former  chiefly 
borrowed  from  Lydia  and  Phrygia — date  from  a  period 
considerably  later  than  the  first  Olympiad.  Terpander, 
the  earliest  musician  whose  date  is  assigned — and  the 
inventor  of  the  harp  with  seven  strings  instead  of  that  with 
four  strings — does  not  come  until  the  2P>th  Olympiad,  or 
676  B.C.:  the  poet  Archilochus  is  nearly  of  the  same  date. 
The  iambic  and  elegiac  metres — the  first  deviations  from 
the  primitive  epic  strain  and  subject — do  not  reach  up  to 
the  year  TOO  B.C. 

It  is  this  epic  poetry  which  forms  at  once  both  the 
Epic  undoubted  prerogative  and  the  solitary  jewel  of 

poetry.  the  earliest  aera  of  Greece.  Of  the  many  epic 
poems  which  existed  in  Greece  during  the  eighth  century 
before  the  Christian  sera,  none  have  been  preserved  except 

1  Odyss.  iii.  173.—  62  :  Eurip.  Suppi.  216— 230. 

'HTEOU.SV    SE     Seov    smvsiv     -epa«'  5  The    or^a-a    X'jyp"    mentioned 

aurip  *Y'  fjfAiv  >n    Iliad,    vi.    168,    if   they    prove 

AEI;E,    xai     r^uifzt.   rEXafo;   [J.E3V*  anything,    are   rather   an    evidence 

el?  EvBoiav  against,  than  for,  the  existence  of 

TSULVEI-;,  Ac.  alphabetical  writing    at   the  times 

Compare    Odyss.  xx.  100;  Iliad,    i.  when  the  Iliad  was  composed. 
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the  Iliad  and  Odyssey:  the  ./Ethiopis  of  Arktinus,  the  Ilias 
Minor  of  Lesches,  the  Cyprian  Verses,  the  Capture  of 
(Echalia,  the  Returns  of  the  Heroes  from  Troy,  the  Thebais 
and  the  Epigoni — several  of  them  passing  in  antiquity 
under  the  name  of  Homer — have  all  been  lost.  But  the 
two  which  remain  are  quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate  in 
the  primitive  Greeks,  a  mental  organisation  unparalleled 
in  any  other  people,  and  powers  of  invention  and  expression 
which  prepared,  as  well  as  foreboded,  the  future  eminence 
of  the  nation  in  all  the  various  departments  to  which  thought 
and  language  can  be  applied.  Great  as  the  power  of 
thought  afterwards  became  among  the  Greeks,  their  power 
of  expression  was  still  greater;  in  the  former,  other  nations 
have  built  upon  their  foundations  and  surpassed  them — in 
the  latter  they  still  remain  unrivalled.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  flexible,  emphatic  and  transparent  character 
of  the  language  as  an  instrument  of  communication — its 
perfect  aptitude  for  narrative  and  discussion,  as  well  as 
for  stirring  all  the  veins  of  human  emotion  without  ever 
forfeiting  that  character  of  simplicity  which  adapts  it  to 
all  men  and  all  times — maybe  traced  mainly  to  the  existence 
and  the  wide-spread  influence  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
To  us  these  compositions  are  interesting  as  beau-  Its  great 
tiful  poems,  depicting  life  and  manners,  and  and  perma- 
unfolding  certain  types  of  character,  with  the  g^"e  ^ 
utmost  vivacity  and  artlessness :  to  their  original  the  Greek, 
hearer,  they  possessed  all  these  sources  of  attrac- 
tion, together  with  others  more  powerful  still,  to  which  we 
are  now  strangers.  Upon  him  they  bore  with  the  full 
weight  and  solemnity  of  history  and  religion  combined, 
while  the  charm  of  the  poetry  was  only  secondary  and 
instrumental.  The  poet  was  then  the  teacher  and  preacher 
of  the  community,  not  simply  the  amuser  of  their  leisure 
hours:  they  looked  to  him  for  revelations  of  the  unknown 
past  and  for  expositions  of  the  attributes  and  dispensations 
of  the  gods,  just  as  they  consulted  the  prophet  for  his 
privileged  insight  into  the  future.  The  ancient  epic  com- 
prised many  different  poets  and  poetical  compositions, 
which  fulfilled  this  purpose  with  more  or  less  completeness. 
But  it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
that  after  the  minds  of  men  had  ceased  to  be  in  full  har- 
mony with  their  original  design,  they  yet  retained  their 
empire  by  the  mere  force  of  secondary  excellences;  while 
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the  remaining  epics — though  serving  as  food  for  the  curious, 
and  as  storehouses  for  logographers,  tragedians,  and  artists — 
never  seem  to  have  acquired  very  wide  popularity  even 
among  intellectual  Greeks. 

I  shall,  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  give  some  account 
of  the  epic  cycle,  of  its  relation  to  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
of  the  general  evidences  respecting  the  latter,  both  as  to 
antiquity  and  authorship. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

GRECIAN  EPIC.— HOMERIC  POEMS. 

AT  the  head  of  the  once  abundant  epical  compositions 
of  Greece,  most  of  them  unfortunately  lost,  stand  TWO  ciassse 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with  the  immortal  name  of  epic_ 
of  Homer  attached  to  each  of  them,  embracing  Homeric— 
separate  portions  of  the  comprehensive  legend  Hesiodic. 
of  Troy.  They  form  the  type  of  what  may  be  called  the 
heroic  epic  of  the  Greeks,  as  distinguished  from  the  genea- 
logical, in  which  latter  species  some  of  the  Hesiodic  poems 
— the  Catalogue  of  Women,  the  Eoiai,  and  the  Naupaktia 
— stood  conspicuous.  Poems  of  the  Homeric  character  (if 
so  it  may  be  called,  though  the  expression  is  very  indefinite) 
— being  confined  to  one  of  the  great  events  or  great  per- 
sonages of  Grecian  legendary  antiquity,  and  comprising  a 
limited  number  of  characters  all  contemporaneous — made 
some  approach,  more  or  less  successful,  to  a  certain  poetical 
unity;  while  the  Hesiodic  poems,  tamer  in  their  spirit  and 
unconfined  both  as  to  time  and  as  to  persons,  strung  to- 
gether distinct  events  without  any  obvious  view  to  concen- 
tration of  interest — without  legitimate  beginning  or  end.1 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  were  many  gradations. 
Biographical  poems,  such  as  the  Herakleia  or  Thesei's,  re- 
counting all  the  principal  exploits  performed  by  one  single 
hero,  present  a  character  intermediate  between  the  two, 
but  bordering  more  closely  on  the  Hesiodic.  Even  the 
hymns  to  the  gods,  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Homer, 
are  epical  fragments,  narrating  particular  exploits  or  ad- 
ventures of  the  god  commemorated. 

Both  the  didactic  and  the  mystico-religious  poetry  of 
Greece  began  in  Hexameter  verse — the  characteristic  and 

1  Arist.  Poet.  c.  17 — 37.  He  points  and    biographical   poema:    but   he 

out    and     explains     the     superior  takes   no   notica    of   the   Hesiodic 

structure  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  or  genealogical. 
as  compared  with  the  semi-Homeric 
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consecrated  measure  of  the  epic : l  but  they  belong  to  a 
different  species,  and  burst  out  from  a  different 
and  mystic  vein  in  the  Grecian  mind.  It  seems  to  have  been 
Hexameter  tne  more  common  belief  among  the  historical 
later' a7  a  Greeks  that  such  mystic  effusions  were  more 
genus  than  ancient  than  their  narrative  poems;  and  that 
Orpheus,Mus£eus,Linus,01en,  Pamphus,  and  even 
Hesiod,  &c.&c.,  the  reputed  composers  of  the  former,  were 
of  earlier  date  than  Homer.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  sus- 
tain this  opinion,  and  the  presumptions  are  all  against  it. 
Those  compositions,  which  in  the  sixth  century  before  the 
Christian  sera  passed  under  the  name  of  Orpheus  and 
Musseus,  seem  to  have  been  unquestionably  post-Homeric. 
We  cannot  even  admit  the  modified  conclusion  of  Hermann, 
Ulrici,  and  others ,  that  the  mystic  poetry  as  a  genus  (put- 
ting aside  the  particular  compositions  falsely  ascribed  to 
Orpheus  and  others)  preceded  in  order  of  time  the  narra- 
tive.2 

Besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  make  out  the  titles 
of  about  thirty  lost  epic  poems,  sometimes  with  a  brief  hint 
of  their  contents. 

Concerning  the  legend  of  Troy  there  were  five — the 
Lost  epic  Cyprian  Verses,  the  ^Ethiopia  and  the  Capture 
poems.  of  Troy,  both  ascribed  to  Arktinus;  the  Lesser 
Iliad,  ascribed  to  Lesches;  the  Returns  (of  the  Heroes 
from  Troy),  to  which  the  name  of  Hagias  of  Trcezen  is  at- 
tached; and  the  Telegonia,  by  Eugammon,  a  continuation 
of  the  Odyssey.  Two  poems — the  Thebai's  and  the  Epi- 
goni  (perhaps  two  parts  of  one  and  the  same  poem)  were 
devoted  to  the  legend  of  Thebes — the  two  sieges  of  that 
city  by  the  Argeians.  Another  poem,  called  (Edipodia, 
had  for  its  subject  the  tragical  destiny  of  (Edipus  and  his 
family;  and  perhaps  that  which  is  cited  as  Europia,  or 
verses  on  Europa,  may  have  comprehended  the  tale  of 
her  brother  Kadmus,  the  mythical  founder  of  Thebes.3 

1  Aristot.  Poetic,  c.  41.    He  con-      torn.  vi.  p.  SO. 

aiders    the    Hexameter    to    he    the  The    superior    antiquity    of    Or- 

natural      measure      of      narrative  plieus    as    compared    with    Homer 

poetry:    any    other   would   he    un-  passed   as   a   received   position   to 

seemly.  the  classical  Romans    (Horat.  Art. 

2  Ulrici,  Geschichte  des  Griechi-  Poet.  392). 

Bchen  Epos,  5te  Vorlesung,  pp.  *  Respecting  these  lost  epics, 
06—108:  G.  Hermann,  Ueher  Ho-  see  Duutzer,  Collection  of  the 
iner  und  Sappho,  iu  his  Opuscula,  Fragmenta  Epicor.  Gnccorum ; 
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The  exploits  of  Herakles  were  celebrated  in  t%vo  com- 
positions, each  called  Herakleia,  by  Kinaethon  and  Pisan- 
der — probably  also  in  many  others  of  which  the  memory 
has  not  been  preserved.  The  capture  of  (Echalia  by  He- 
rakles formed  the  subject  of  a  separate  epic.  Two  other 
poems,  the  ^Eghnius  and  the  Hinyas,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  on  other  achievements  of  this  hero — the  effec- 
tive aid  which  he  lent  to  the  Dorian  king  ^Egimius  against 
the  Lapithae,  his  descent  to  the  under-world  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  the  imprisoned  Theseus,  and  his  conquest 
of  the  city  of  the  Minyse,  the  powerful  Orchomenus.  * 

Other  epic  poems — the  Phoronis,  the  Danai's,  the  Alk- 
mseonis,  the  Atthis,  the  Amazonia2 — we  know  only  by 
name.  We  can  just  guess  obscurely  at  their  contents  so 
far  as  the  name  indicates.  The  Titanomachia,  the  Gigan- 
toniachia,  and  the  Coriuthiaca,  three  compositions  all 
ascribed  to  Eumelus,  afford  by  means  of  their  titles  an  idea 
somewhat  clearer  of  the  matter  which  they  comprised.  The 
Theogony  ascribed  to  Hesiod  still  exists,  though  partially 
corrupt  and  mutilated:  but  there  seem  to  have  been  other 
poems,  now  lost,  of  the  like  import  and  title. 

Of  the  poems  composed  in  the  Hesiodic  style,  diffusive 
and  full  of  genealogical  detail,  the  principal  were,  the 
Catalogue  of  Women  and  the  Great  Eoiai;  the  latter  of 
which  indeed  seems  to  have  been  a  continuation  of  the 
former.  A  large  number  of  the  celebrated  Avomen  of  heroic 
Greece  were  commemorated  in  these  poems,  one  after  the 
other,  without  any  other  than  an  arbitrary  bond  of  connexion. 
The  Marriage  of  Keyx — the  Melampodia — and  a  string  of 
fables  called  Astronomia,  are  farther  ascribed  to  Hesiod: 
and  the  poem  above  mentioned,  called  ^Egimius,  is  also 
sometimes  connected  with  his  name,  sometimes  with  that 
of  Kerkops.  The  Xaupaktian  Verses  (so  called  probably 
from  the  birth-place  of  their  author),  and  the  genealogies 
of  Kiuaethon  and  Asius,  were  compositions  of  the  same 

Wullner,   De  Cyclo  Epico,   p.  43 —  as  the  same  with  the  Epigoni,  and 

66;  and  Mr.  Fyiies  Clinton's  Cliro-  the  Atthis  of  Hegesiiious  the  same 

iiolo«!y,  vol.  iii.  p.  349—359.  with  the  Amazonia:    in  Suidas  (v. 

1  Weloker,  J)er  Epische  Cyklus,  "OaT^o;)    the   latter    is   among    the 

p.    256— 2t>r, ;    ApollodOr.    ii.    7,    7:  poems  ascribed  to  Homer. 

Piodor.  iv.  37;  O.  Muller,  Dorians,  Lentsch  (Tliehaidos  Cyclicse  Re- 

i.  28.  liquia1.    p.  !:>— 14)    views    the    The- 

1  "VVelcker  (Der  Epische  Cyklus,  bai's  ami  the  Epiaoni    as    different 

p.   20H;    considers    the    Alkmiconis  parts   of  the  same  poem. 
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rambling  character,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  scanty 
fragments  remaining. J  The  Orchomenian  epic  poet  Cher- 
sias,  of  whom  two  lines  only  are  preserved  to  usbyPausanias, 
may  reasonably  be  referred  to  the  same  category.2 

The  oldest  of  the  epic  poets,  to  whom  any  date,  car- 
.,  .  rying   with  it   the  semblance  of  authority,   is 

Epic  poets  •          j     •       ATI.-  c  -»r-iA,  i       •         f'i 

and  their  assigned,  is  Arktinus  ol  Aliletus,  who  is  placed 
P^babie  by  Eusebius  in  the  first  Olympiad,  and  by 
Suidas  in  the  ninth.  Eugammou,  the  author  of 
the  Telegonia,  and  the  latest  of  the  catalogue,  is  placed  in 
the  fifty-third  Olympiad,  B.C.  566.  Between  these  two  we 
find  Asius  and  Lesches,  about  the  thirtieth  Olympiad, — 
a  time  when  the  vein  of  the  ancient  epic  was  drying  up, 
and  when  other  forms  of  poetry — elegiac,  iambic,  lyric  and 
choric — had  either  already  arisen,  or  were  on  the  point  of 
arising,  to  compete  with  it.3 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  that  in 

the  early  commencements  of  prose-writing.  He- 
Epic  cycle.    -.     .  " -rri         i     j«  j      ii          i  i 

kataeus,   Jrherekydes,   and  other   logographers, 

made  it  their  business  to  extract  from  the  ancient  fables 
something  like  a  continuous  narrative  chronologically 
arranged.  It  was  upon  a  principle  somewhat  analogous 
that  the  Alexandrine  literati,  about  the  second  century 
before  the  Christian  aera,4  arranged  the  multitude  of  old 
epic  poets  into  a  series  founded  on  the  supposed  order  of 

1  See   the  Fragments   of  Hesiod,  moediarum  Aristophanis  in  Pluto — 

Eumelus,  Kinrethon,  and  Asius,  in  Alexander  -3£tolus,    et  Lycophron 

the    collections    of   Marktscheffel,  Chalcidensis,   et  Zenodotus  Ephe- 

Diintzer,  Gottling  and  Gaisford.  sins,  impulsu  regis  Ptolemsei,  Phi- 

1  have    already,    in    going    over  ladelphicognomento,  artis  poetices 
the  ground  of  Grecian  legend,  re-  Hbros    in   unuin  collegerunt    et  in 
ferred   to    all    these   lost  poems  in  ordinem     redegerunt;     Alexander 
their  proper  places.  tragoedias,     Lycophron    comcedias, 

2  Pausan.    ix.     38,    6;     Plutarch.      Zenodotus   vero   Homeri    poemata 
Sept.  Sap.  Conv.  p.  156.  et    reliquorum    illustrium    poeta- 

1  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Helle-  rum."1     See  Lange,    Ueber  die  Ky- 

nici,    about  the  date    of  Arktinus,  klischen    Dichter,     p.    56     (Mainz 

vol.  i.  p.  350.  1837);    Welcker,    Der  Epische   Cy- 

4   Perhaps    Zenodotus,    the     su-  klus,    p.  8 ;    Eitschl,   Die    Alexan- 

perintendent    of   the    Alexandrine  drinischen  Bibliothekeu,  p.  3  (Bres- 

library    under    Ptolemy    Philadel-  lau,  1838). 

phus,    in   the    third    century    B.C.:  Lange  disputes  the  sufficiency  of 

there    is    a    Scholion    on    Plautus.  this  passage   as   proof  that    Zeno- 

published   not   many  years  ago  by  dotus  was  the  framer  01    the  Epic 

Osann,   and    since   more    fully    by  Cycle:    his    grounds    aro    however 

.Kitschl,  —  '-Caecius  in  commeiito  Co-  unsatisfactory  to  me. 
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time  in  the  events  narrated — beginning  with  the  inter- 
marriage of  Uranus  and  Gsea,  and  the  Theogony — and 
concluding  with  the  death  of  Odysseus  by  the  hands  of  his 
son  Telegonus.  This  collection  passed  by  the  name  of  the 
Epic  Cycle,  and  the  poets,  whose  compositions  were  em- 
bodied in  it,  were  termed  Cyclic  poets.  Doubtless  the 
epical  treasures  of  the  Alexandrine  library  were  larger 
than  had  ever  before  been  brought  together  and  submitted 
to  men  both  of  learning  and  leisure;  so  that  multiplication 
of  such  compositions  in  the  same  museum  rendered  it  ad- 
visable to  establish  some  fixed  order  of  perusal,  and  to 
copy  them  in  one  corrected  and  uniform  edition.1  It 
pleased  the  critics  to  determine  precedence  neither  by 
antiquity  nor  by  excellence  of  the  compositions  themselves, 
but  by  the  supposed  sequence  of  narrative,  so  that  the 
whole  taken  together  constituted  a  readable  aggregate  of 
epical  antiquity. 

Much  obscurity2  exists,  and  many  different  opinions 
have  been  expressed,  respecting  this  Epic  Cycle:  I  view  it, 
not  as  an  exclusive  canon,  but  simply  as  an  all-comprehen- 
sive classification,  with  a  new  edition  founded  thereupon. 
It  would  include  all  the  epic  poems  in  the  library  older 
than  the  Telegonia,  and  apt  for  continuous  narrative:  it 
would  exclude  only  two  classes — first,  the  recent  epic  poets, 
such  as  Panyasis  and  Antimachus;  next,  the  genealogical 
and  desultory  poems,  such  as  the  Catalogue  of  Women,  the 

1    That    there     existed    a    cyclic  compositions     put    in    order    and 

copy    or    edition    of    the    Odyssey  corrected    by    skilful    hands,     and 

(•>]  xuxXiXTj)  is  proved    by  two  pas-  then  carefully   copied    for  the  use 

sages  in  the  Scholia  (xvi.  l!'5;  xvii.  of  the  library.     Such  copy   consti- 

25),  with  Boeckh's  remark  in  Butt-  tutes    the     cyclic     edition :      they 

mann's  edition:  this  was  the  Odys-  might     perhaps     cause     or    permit 

sey   copied    or   edited    along   with  duplicates    to    be    made,    but    the 

the  other  poems  of  the  cycle.  ixfioat?    or    edition    was    complete 

Our    word    to    edit — or  edition —  without  them. 

suggests  ideas    not   exactly  suited  *  Respecting  the  great  confusim 

to  the  proceedings  of  the  Alexan-  in  which  the  Epic  Cycle   is  invol- 

drine  library,  in  which  we  cannot  ved.    see   the  striking    declaration 

expect  to  find  anything  like  what  of  Buttmann,  Addenda  ad  Scholia 

is   now    called    publication.     That  in  Odysseam,  p.  575;    compare  the 

magnificent  establishment  possess-  opinions    of   the    different    critics, 

ing    a   large    collection    of    epical  as      enumerated      at     the     end     of 

manuscripts,    and  ample  means  of  Welcker's    treatise,    Episch.    Cyk. 

every    kind    at    command,     would  p.  420—453. 
naturally    desire    to     have     these 
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Eoiai,  and  others,  which  could  not  be  made  to  fit  in  to  any 
chronological  sequence  of  events.1     Both  the 

What  the        TV    j  J.L.       r\\  i    •      J.T. 

Epic  cycle    Iliad  and  the  Udyssey  were  comprised  m  the 
•was— an        Cycle,  so  that  the  denomination  of  cyclic  poet 

arrange-  ,  .Jj  .    .       ,,  j      •  n  -fi     -j. 

ment  of        did  not  originally  or  designedly  carry  with  it 
the  poems     any  association  of  contempt.     But  as  the  great 

according  ,  .,    ••  i_*   n  i  ft 

to  con-  and  capital  poems  were  chieny  spoken  oi  by 
tinuity  of  themselves,  or  by  the  title  of  their  own  sepai'ate 
authors,  so  the  general  name  of  poets  of  the  Cycle 
came  gradually  to  be  applied  only  to  the  worst,  and  thus 
to  imply  vulgarity  or  common-place ;  the  more  so  as  many 
of  the  inferior  compositions  included  in  the  collection  seem 
to  have  been  anonymous,  and  their  authors  in  consequence 
describable  only  under  some  such  common  designation  as 
that  of  the  cyclic  poets.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  we  are 
to  explain  the  disparaging  sentiment  connected  by  Horace 
and  others  with  the  idea  of  a  cyclic  writer,  though  no  such 
sentiment  was  implied  in  the  original  meaning  of  the  Epic 
Cycle. 

1  Our  information  respectins  the  TCU    „{    3roy5a!U"it    tol?    ito\).oT«, 

Epic  Cycle    is  derived  from  Euty-  0,^  o'3ru>  Sia  trjv  aps-rrjv,  to;  810  rrfi 

chius   Proclus,   a  literary    man  of  ixoXouOiav      t  <i>  v      sv      aufjj 

Sicca   during  the    second   century  ,CpaYHl*TWV   (aP-   Photium,    cod. 

of  the  Christian  sera,   and  tutor  of  239). 

Marcus  Antoninus  (Jul.  Capitolin.  This  much-commented  passage, 
Vit.  Marc.  c.  2)— not  from  Proclus,  while  it  clearly  marks  out  the 
called  Diadochus,  the  new-Platonic  cardinal  principle  of  the  Epic 
philosopher  of  the  fifth  century,  Cycle(ixoXou9iai:paY(jLaTU)-(), neither 
as  Heyne,  Mr.  Clinton,  and  others  affirms  nor  denies  anything  re- 
have  imagined.  The  fragments  gpecting  the  excellence  of  the 
from  his  work  called  Chrestomathia  constituent  poems.  Proclus  speaks 
give  arguments  of  several  of  the  of  the  taste  common  in  his  own 
lost  cyclic  poems  connected  with  time  (j-o'j5i"£70<t  Toiq  TO).).OIC)  : 
the  siege  of  Troy,  communicating  there  was  not  much  relish  in  his 
the  important  fact  that  the  Iliad  time  for  these  poems  as  such,  but 
and  Odyssey  were  included  in  the  people  were  much  interested  in 
cycle,  and  giving  the  following  the  sequence  of  epical  events, 
description  of  the  principle  upon  The  abstracts,  which  he  himself 
which  it  was  arranged: — Aia/.aji-  drew  up  in  the  form  of  arguments 
Pdtvei  8s  rspi  TOO  X.SYOU.JWJ  g-ixoO  of  several  poems,  show  that  he 
x'jx),o'j,  o;  ipjrsTaifiiv  sx  -fti  Ojpi-  adapted  himself  to  this  taste.  We 
vo'j  xai  Fyj;  oaoXoy/Jij.: -r,i  alUio?  cannot  collect  from  his  words 
....  xai  ~ipi.-'1rj--}.\  <j  en/ci;  x'Jx-  that  he  intended  to  express  any 
).o;,  EX  5t«<popiov  TMT-.iut  ju(xr).rr  opinion  of  his  own  respecting 
p'j-jjjisvci;,  H-S"/.,ot  "^'  i-.'s'lJ-inar  the  coodness  or  hadueas  of  tho 
'Ooujiiiu^  ....  ASY^I  0£  tuc  Torj  cyclic  poems. 
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The  poems  of  the  Cycle  were  thus  mentioned  in  con- 
strast  and  antithesis  with  Homer,  1  though  originally  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  had  both  been  included  among  them:  and 
this  alteration  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  has  given  birth 
to  a  mistake  as  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the  classification, 
as  if  it  had  been  designed  especially  to  part  off  the  inferior 
epic  productions  from  Homer.    But  while  some  critics  are 
disposed  to  distinguish  the  cyclic  poets  too  pointedly  from 
Homer,  I  conceive  that  Welcker  goes  too  much  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  identifies  the  cycle  too  closely  with  that 
poet.    He  construes  it  as  a  classification  delibe-   Eelation  of 
rately  framed  to  comprise  all  the  various  pro-   the  epic 
ductions  of  the  Homeric  epic,  with  its  unity  of  ggjj^j* 
action  and  comparative  paucity  both  of  persons 
and  adventures — as  opposed  to  the  Hesiodic  epic,  crowded 

1  The  gradual  growth    of  a  con-  of   their   contents  :   they  were  too 

temptuous     feeling    towards     the  well     known    to     render     such     a 

scriptor  cyclicus  (Horat.    Ars  Poe-  process  necessary.    Nor  does  either 

tic.  13B),  which  was  not  originally  the    language    of  Proclus    or    that 

implied   in   the    name,    is  well  set  of  C«cius  as  applied  to  Zenodotus, 

forth  by  Lange(Ueberdie  Kyklisch.  indicate  any  transformation  applied 

Dicht.  p.  53—5H).  to  the  poets   whose  works  are  des- 

Both  Lange  (p.    36—41)   however  crilied      to     have     been     brought 

and  Ulrici  (Geschichte  des  Griech.  together    and   put   into    a    certain 

Epos,    9te    Vorles.     p.    418)   adopt  order. 

another  opinion  with  respect  to  The  hypothesis  of  Lange  i3 
the  cycle,  which  I  think  unsup-  founded  upon  the  idea  that  the 
ported  and  inadmissible, — that  the  (ixo).o'jQta  rpiYucx-cov)  continuity 
several  constituent  poems  were  of  narrated  events  must  necessarily 
not  received  into  it  entire  (i.  e.  have  been  exact  and  without  break, 
with  only  such  changes  as  were  as  if  the  whole  constituted  one 
requisite  for  a  corrected  text),  work.  But  this  would  not  be 
but  cut  down  and  abridged  in  possible,  let  the  framers  do  what 
such  manner  as  to  produce  an  they  might:  moreover,  in  the  at- 
exact  continuity  of  narrative,  tempt,  the  individuality  of  all 
Lange  even  imagines  that  the  the  constituent  poets  must  have 
cyclic  Odyssey  was  thus  dealt  with,  been  sacrificed,  in  »uch  manner 
But  there  seems  no  evidence  to  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  discuss 
countenance  this  theory,  which  their  separate  merits, 
would  convert  the  Alexandrine  The  continuity  of  narrative  in 
literati  from  critics  into  logo-  the  Epic  Cycle  could  not  have 
graphers.  That  the  cyclic  Iliad  been  moro  than  approximative,— 
and  Odyssey  were  the  same  in  the  as  complete  as  the  poems  corn- 
main  (allowing  for  corrections  of  posing  it  would  admit :  never- 
text)  as  the  common  Iliad  and  theless  it  would  be  correct  to  say 
Odyssey,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  that  the  poems  were  arranged  in 
Proclus  merely  names  them  in  the  series  upon  this  principle  and 
tcrios  without  giving  any  abstract  upon  no  other.  The  librarians 
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with  separate  persons  and  pedigrees,  and  destitute  of  cen- 
tral action  as  well  as  of  closing  catastrophe.  This  opinion 
does  indeed  coincide  to  a  great  degree  with  the  fact,  inas- 
much as  few  of  the  Hesiodic  epics  appear  to  have  been 
included  in  the  Cycle.  To  say  that  none  were  included, 
would  be  too  much,  for  we  cannot  venture  to  set  aside 
either  the  Theogony  or  the  ^Egimius;  but  we  may  account 
for  their  absence  perfectly  well  without  supposing  any 
design  to  exclude  them,  for  it  is  obvious  that  their  rambling 
character  (like  that  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid)  forbade 
the  possibility  of  interweaving  them  in  any  continuous 
series.  Continuity  in  the  series  of  narrated  events,  coupled 
with  a  certain  degree  of  antiquity  in  the  poems,  being  the 
principle  on  which  the  arrangement  called  the  Epic  Cycle 
was  based,  the  Hesiodic  poems  generally  were  excluded,  not 
from  any  pre-conceived  intention,  but  because  they  could 
not  be  brought  into  harmony  with  such  orderly  reading. 
What  were  the  particular  poems  which  it  comprised,  we 
cannot  now  determine  with  exactness.  Welcker 
poems  were  arranges  them  as  follows:  —  Titanomachia,  Da- 

' 


g;  Amazonia  (or  Atthis),  (Edipodia,  Thebai's 
B  eye  e.  ^^  expedition  of  Amphiaraiis),  Epigoni  (or 
Alkmseonis),  Minyas  (or  Phokai's),  Capture  of  CEchalia, 
Cyprian  Verses,  Iliad,  ^Ethiopis,  Lesser  Iliad,  Iliupersis  or 
the  Taking  of  Troy,  Returns  of  the  Heroes,  Odyssey,  and 
Telegonia.  "Wuellner,  Lange,  and  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  enlarge 
the  list  of  cyclic  poems  still  farther.  1  But  all  such  reconstruc- 
tions of  the  Cycle  are  conjectural  and  destitute  of  authority. 
The  only  poems  which  we  can  affirm  on  positive  grounds  to 
have  been  comprehended  in  it,  are,  first,  the  series  respect- 
ing the  heroes  of  Troy,  from  the  Cypria  to  the  Telegonia,  of 
which  Proclus  has  preserved  the  arguments,  and  which  in- 
cludes the  Iliad  and  Odyssey—  next,  the  old  Thebai's,  which  is 
expressly  termed  cyclic2  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
poem  of  the  same  name  composed  by  Antimachus.  In 
regard  to  other  particular  compositions,we  have  no  evidence 

might  have  arranged  in  like  manner  p.    37—41;     \Vuellaer,     De     Cyclo 

the  vast  mass  of  tragedies  in  their  Epico,    p.   43   se?.  :    Lange,    Ueber 

possession  (if  they  had   chosen   to  die    Kyklischen     Dichter,     p.     47; 

do    so)   upon    the  principle    of  se-  Clinton,    Fasti   Hellenic!  ,    vol.  i. 

quence  in  the    subjects  :    had    they  p.  349. 

done    so,    the    series     would    have  *  Schol.    Pindar.    Olymp.   vi.  26; 

formed  a  Tragic  Cycle.  Athena-,  xi.  p.  4'J5. 
»  Welcker,  Der   Epische  Cyklus, 
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to  guide  us,  either  for  admission  or  exclusion,  except  our 
general  views  as  to  the  scheme  upon  which  the  Cycle  was 
framed.  If  my  idea  of  that  scheme  be  correct,  the  Alexan- 
drine critics  arranged  therein  all  their  old  epical  treasures, 
down  to  the  Telegonia — the  good  as  well  as  the  bad;  gold, 
silver,  and  iron — provided  only  they  could  be  pieced  in  with 
the  narrative  series.  But  I  cannot  venture  to  include,  as 
Mr.  Clinton  does,  the  Europia,  the  Phoronis,  and  other 
poems  of  which  we  know  only  the  names,  because  it  is 
uncertain  whether  their  contents  were  such  as  to  fulfil  that 
primary  condition.  Nor  can  I  concur  with  him  in  thinking 
that,  where  there  were  two  or  more  poems  of  the  same  title 
and  subject,  one  of  them  must  necessarily  have  been  adopted 
into  the  Cycle  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  There  may 
have  been  two  Theogonies,  or  two  Herakleias,  both  com- 
prehended in  the  Cycle;  the  purpose  being  (as  I  before 
remarked),  not  to  sift  the  better  from  the  worse,  but  to 
determine  some  fixed  order,  convenient  for  reading  and 
reference,  amidst  a  multiplicity  of  scattered  compositions, 
as  the  basis  of  a  new,  entire,  and  corrected  edition. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  principle  on  which  the 
cyclic  poems  were  originally  strung  together,  The  m^ 
they  are  all  now  lost,  except  those  two  unrivalled  and  Odys- 
diamonds,  whose  brightness,  dimming  all  the  oiUy^oems 
rest,  has  alone  sufficed  to  confer  imperishable  of  the  cycle 
glory  even  upon  the  earliest  phase  of  Grecian  Preserved- 
life.  It  has  been  the  natural  privilege  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  from  the  rise  of  Grecian  philology  down  to  the 
present  day,  to  provoke  an  intense  curiosity,  which,  even 
in  the  historical  and  literary  days  of  Greece,  there  were  no 
assured  facts  to  satisfy.  These  compositions  are  the  monu- 
ments of  an  age  essentially  religious  and  poetical,  but 
essentially  also  unphilosophical,  unreflecting,  and  unre- 
cording.  The  nature  of  the  case  forbids  our  having  any 
authentic  transmitted  knowledge  respecting  such  a  period; 
and  the  lesson  must  be  learnt,  hard  and  painful  though  it 
be,  that  no  imaginable  reach  of  critical  acumen  will  of  itself 
enable  us  to  discriminate  fancy  from  reality,  in  the  absence 
of  a  tolerable  stock  of  evidence.  After  the  numberless 
comments  and  acrimonious  controversies1  to  which  the 

1  It  is  a  memorable  illustration  of  literary  men  in  all  ages  (I  fear 
of  that  bitterness  which  has  so  we  can  make  no  exception),  when 
much  disgraced  the  controversies  we  find  Pausanias  saying  that  he 
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Homeric  poems  have  given  rise,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
Curiosity  any  °^  the  points  originally  doubtful  have  obtain- 
which  these  ed  a  solution  such  as  to  command  universal 
pTo°voke— S  acquiescence.  To  glance  at  all  these  contro- 
no  data  to  versies,  however  briefly,  would  far  transcend 
satisfy  it.  ^g  ^m^s  of  ^e  present  work.  But  the  most 
abridged  Grecian  history  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  inquiry  respecting  the  Poet  (so  the  Greek  critics  in 
their  veneration  denominated  Homer),  and  the  productions 
which  pass  now,  or  have  heretofore  passed,  under  his  name. 

Who  or  what  was  Homer?  What  date  is  to  be 
assigned  to  him?  What  were  his  compositions? 

A  person,  putting  these  questions  to  Greeks  of  different 
towns  and  ages,  would  have  obtained  answers  widely  di  s- 
crepant  and  contradictory.  Since  the  invaluable  labours 
of  Aristarchus  and  the  other  Alexandrine  critics  on  the  text 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  it  has  indeed  been  customary  to 
regard  those  two  (putting  aside  the  Hymns  and  a  few  other 
minor  poems)  as  being  the  only  genuine  Homeric  composi- 
tions: and  the  literary  men  called  Chorizontes,  or  the 
Separators,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Xenon  and  Hella- 
nikus,  endeavoured  still  farther  to  reduce  the  number  by 
disconnecting  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  pointing  out  that 
both  could  not  be  the  work  of  the  same  author.  Throughout 
ff  the  whole  course  of  Grecian  antiquity,  the  Iliad 

poems  as-  and  the  Odyssey,  and  the  Hymns  have  been 
cribed  to  received  as  Homeric.  But  if  we  go  back  to  the 
time  of  Herodotus  or  still  earlier,  we  find  that 
several  other  epics  also  were  ascribed  to  Homer — and  there 
were  not  wanting l  critics,  earlier  than  the  Alexandrine  age, 
who  regarded  the  whole  Epic  Cycle,  together  with  the 
satirical  poem  called  Margites,  the  Batrachomyomachia, 
and  other  smaller  pieces,  as  Homeric  works.  The  cyclic 
Theba'is  and  the  Epigoni  (whether  they  be  two  separate 
poems,  or  the  latter  a  second  part  of  the  former)  were  in 
early  days  currently  ascribed  to  Homer :  the  same  was  the 

had    examined    into    the    ages    of  xai    'Ojiinpo'J,    ro/.ui:payH'ov1l'avTl  Is 

Hesiod  and  Homer  with  the  most  TO  dxpiliej-raTov  ou   JJLOI  fpisstv  rfl;i 

laborious     scrutiny,     but    that    he  yjv,    e^iaTajxevu)    TO   9i).aiTio-<  d).).u>v 

knew  too  well  the  calumnious  dis-  TE  xal  o6)r   TJ/uatci  ?aot  XIT     eas  ETU 

positions   of  contemporary  critics  KCir,3£i  Ttuv  ETIOV  xa^sisT^xeaav. 
and  poets  ,   to   declare   what   con-         '  See  the  extract  of  Proclus  ,  in, 

elusion  he  had  come  to  (Paus.  ix.  Photius  Cod.  239. 
30,  2):     rHpi  Cs  'HitoSo'J  TE  f//.txla? 
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case  with  the  Cyprian  Verses :  some  even  attributed  to  him 
several  other  poems,1  the  Capture  of  (Echalia,  the  Lesser 
Iliad,  the  Phoka's,  and  the  Amazonia.  The  title  of  the 
poem  called  Thebai's  to  be  styled  Homeric  depends  upon 
evidence  more  ancient  than  any  which  can  be  produced  to 
authenticate  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey:  for  Kallinus,  the 
ancient  elegiac  poet  (B.C.  640).  mentioned  Homer  as  the 
author  of  it — and  his  opinion  was  shared  by  many  other 
competent  judges.2  From  the  remarkable  description 
given  by  Herodotus  of  the  expulsion  of  the  rhapsodes  from 
Sikyon,  by  the  despot  Kleisthenes,  in  the  time  of  Solon 
(about  B.C.  5 SO),  we  may  form  a  probable  judgement  that 
the  Thebai's  and  the  Epigoni  were  then  rhapsodised  at 
Sikyon  as  Homeric  productions.3  And  it  is  clear  from  the 

1  Suidas,  v.  "Oa7;po?  ;  Eustath.  ad  2ixucuviu>v    'AopT^TOu    TOO     TaXaoo 
Iliad,  ii.  p.  330.  TOUTOV  £-sQ'!)|ji.r,as  6  KXstj9;^r;c,  eovTa 

2  Pausau.  ix.  9,  3.     The  name  of  'Ap-f^ov,  exfUXsiv  ex  TTJ<; -/(upr,?.  He- 
Kallinus    in    that    passage    seems  rodotus   then    goes     on    to     relate 
certainly  correct;  Td  5s  zr.T\  -a'j-y.  how   Kleisthenes    carried   into   ef- 
(the    Thebai's)    KaXXtvo?  OTJMX  [A£vo<;  feet  his  purpose  of  banishing   the 
a'jTibv    s?    uvi^[j.r(v,    rfrjjsv  "Our(pov  hero    Adrastus:    first,    he    applied 
T&V  itoi^a  'Via  Etvaf  Ka).).iv({J  5j  -oX-  to  the  Delphian    Apollo    for  per- 
Xoi  TI   xcd  a£ioi    )OYCIU   xaTa    TooJTa  mission    to    do     so     directly     and 
'i^'iiaii^i.    'E.fw  6s  trjv   itoir,aiv  TQC'J-  avowedly  :  next,  on  that  permission 
TT,V  (Xi-a  Y*  'IXiioa  xai  'OS'Jasaiav  being  refused,  he  made  application 
;it3iv«I)  fxcxXio-ra.  to   the    Thebans    to   allow    him  to 

To  the  same  purpose  the  author  introduce  into    Sikydn    their  hero 

of    the    Certamen    of   Hesiod   and  Melanippus,  the    bitter    enemy    of 

Homer,  and  the  pseudo-Herodotus  Adrastus    in    the    old    Theban  le- 

(Vit.  Homer,  c.  9).    The  'A[x'j:i7.piio  gend;    by    their   consent,    he    con- 

sJeXaalv,  alluded  to     in    Suidas    as  secrated   a   chapel  to   Melanippus 

the  production  of  Homer,  may  be  in  the  most    commanding    part    of 

reasonably      identified     -with     the  the  Sikyonian  agora,  and  then  trans- 

Theba'is  (Suidas,  v.  °0(j.r,poc).  ferred"  to  the  newly-imported  hero 

The  cyclographer  Dionysius,  who  the   rites    and  festivals  which  had 

affirmed    that     Homer    had     lived  before  been  given  to  Adrastus. 

both   in   the  Thebaii  and  the  Tro-  Taking    in    conjunction    all   the 

jan    wars,    must    have    recognised  points  of    this    very    curious   tale, 

that  poet  as  author  of  the  Thebais  I  venture  to  think   that   the  rhap- 

as  well  as  of  the  Iliad  (ap.  Procl.  sodes  incurred  the   displeasure    of 

ad  Hesiod.  p.  3).  Kleisthenes    by   reciting,    not   the 

3  Herodot.  v.  67.    KXstaOsv   ;  Y'P  Homeric    Iliad,    but    the    Homeric 

ApYsioiai  roXsp.^jac— TOOTO  [xj;,  pa-  Thebais  and  Epigoni.     The  former 

•j/ajSvj^   i-a'jas    ev    Etxudm    if00"""  does  not  answer  the  conditions  of 

CiaQai,  T(iv  '0[xr,pii<uv  z-iiD/  si'vsxa,  the    narrative;    the    lattar    fulfils 

!TI  'ApYiToi  TS  -xal  "Apyo?  TOC  ToXXa  them  accurately. 

irivrs  ufi-(jaTai — ToOtooj,  yjpipov  700  1.  It  cannot  be  said  even  by  the 

TJV  xai  eau  z->  O'JT^    T^    dypa   -  • -i  utmost  latitude  of  speech,  that  in 

VOL.  II.  K 
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language  of  Herodotus,  that  in  his  time  the  general  opinion 
ascribed  to  Homer  both  the  Cyprian  Verses  and  the  Epi- 
goni,  though  he  himself  dissents.  1  In  spite  of  such  dissent, 
however,  that  historian  must  have  conceived  the  names  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  to  be  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  epic,  otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  de- 
livered his  memorable  judgement,  that  they  two  were  the 
framers  of  Grecian  Theogony. 

That  many  different  cities  laid  claim  to  the  birth  of 

the  Iliad  "Little    else   is  sung  ex-  'Apyo;  ost?-,  9sa,  ito).yoi'|nov,  I^OEV 

cept    Argos    and    the    Argeians" —  OV»XTS;.  &c. 

("in  illis  ubiquefere  nonnisi  Argos  2.  Adrastus  was  king    of  Argos, 

et    Argivi     celebrantur" — is     the  and  the  chief  of  the  expedition, 

translation      of     Schweighauser)  :  It    is    therefore    literally    true, 

Argos    is    rarely    mentioned  in  it,  that  Argos  and  the  Argeians  were 

and  never  exalted  into  any  primary  "the  burden  of  the  song"  in  theso 

importance :    the  Argeians,    as  in-  two  poems, 

habitants  of  Argos  separately,  are  To  this  we  may  add — 

never  noticed  at  all :  that  name  is  1.  The  rhapsodes  would  have  ths 

applied  in  the    Iliad,    in   common  strongest    motive    to     recite    the 

with  Achccans  and  Danaans,    only  Thebai's    and  Epigoni    at   Sikydn, 

to   the   general   body   of  Greeks —  where    Adrastus    was    worshipped 

and    even    applied   to    them  much  and  enjoyed  so  vast  a  popularity, 

less  frequently    than  the  name  of  and    where    he    even   attracted    to 

Achceans.  himself     the      choric     solemnities 

2.  Adrastus    is  twice,   and    only  which  in   other   towns  were  given 

twice,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  ,    as  to  Dionysus. 

master    of    the     wonderful     horse  2.  The  means  which  KleisthenJs 

Areion  and  as  father-in-law  of  Ty-  took  to  get  rid   of  Adrastus  indi- 

deus  ;  but  lie  makes  no  figure  in  the  cates    a    special    reference    to   the 

poem,    and    attracts  no  interest.  Thebai's:    he   invited   from  Th6bes 

Wherefore,    though   KleisthenSs  the   hero    Melanippus,    the   Hector 

mignt  have  been  ever  so  mucn  in-  of  Thebes  in  that  very  poem, 

censed  against   Argos    and  Adras-  For    these    reasons    I    think   we 

tus,    there   seems    no   reason 'why  may    conclude    that    the    'Ojiirpita 

he     should    have    interdicted    the  S-TJ  alluded  to    in    this  very  illus- 

rhapsodes  from  reciting  the  Iliad,  trative  story  of  Herodotus  are  the 

On    the    other    hand  ,   the  Thebai's  Thebai's  and  the  Epigoni,    not  the 

and    Epigoni    could     not     fail    to  Iliad, 

provoke  him  especially.     For,  '    Herodot.    ii.  117;  iv.    32.      Tho 

1.  Argos  and  its  inhabitants  were  words  in  whichHerodotus  intimates 
the  grand  subject  of  the  poem,  his  own  dissent  from  the  reigning 
and  the  proclaimed  assailants  in  opinion  are  treated  as  spurious  by 
the  expedition  against  Thgbes.  F.  A.  "Wolf,  but  vindicated  by 
Though  the  poem  itself  is  lost,  Schweighauser:  whether  they  be 
the  first  line  of  it  has  been  pre-  admitted  or  not,  the  general  cur- 
served  (Leutsch,  Tbeb.  Cycl.Reliq.  rency  of  the  opinion  adverted  to 
p.  5  ;  compare  Sophokles,  (Ed.  Col.  is  equally  evident. 
£80  with  Scholia),— 
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Homer,  (seven  is  rather  below  the  truth,  and  Smyrna  and 
Chios  are  the  most  prominent  among  them)  is   Nothing 
well  known,  and  most  of  them  had  legends  to   known,  and 
tell  respecting  his  romantic  parentage,  his  alleged   ^"fsity8  of" 
blindness,   and   his   life   of   an   itinerant   bard   opinion, 
acquainted  with  poverty  and  sorrow. J     The  dis-   '(^person 
crepancies  of  statement  respecting  the  date  of  and  date  of 
his   reputed   existence   are  no  less  worthy   of  Homer- 
remark;  for  out  of  the  eight  different  epochs  assigned  to 
him,  the  oldest  differs  from  the  most  recent  by  a  period  of 
460  years. 

1  The  Life  of  Homer,  which  pas-  Sept.  Sapient,  c.  10),  in  which  also 
«es  falsely  under  the  name  of  various  stories  respecting  the  life 
Herodotus,  contains  a  collection  of  Homer  are  scattered.  The  em- 
of  these  different  stories:  it  is  sup-  peror  Hadrian  consulted  the  Del- 
posed  to  have  been  written  about  phian  oracle  to  know  who  Homer 
the  second  century  after  the  Chris-  was  ;  the  answer  of  the  priestess 
tian  sera,  but  the  statements  which  reported  him  to  be  a  native  of 
it  furnishes  are  probably  several  Ithaca,  the  son  of  Telemachus  and 
of  them  as  old  as  Ephorus  (com-  Epikaste,  daughter  of  Nest6r  (Cer- 
pare  also  Proclusap.Photium,c. 239).  tameu  Horn,  et  Hes.  p.  314).  The 

The  belief  in  the  blindness  of  author  of  this  Certamen  tells  us 
Homer  is  doubtless  of  far  more  that  the  authority  of  the  Delphian 
ancient  date,  since  the  circumstance  oracle  deserves  implicitconfidence. 
appears  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  Hellanikus,Damastes,and  Phere- 
Hymn  to  the  Deliaii  Apollo,  where  kydes  traced  both  Homer  and 
the  bard  of  Chios,  in  some  very  Hesiod  up  to  Orpheus,  through  a 
touching  lines,  recommends  him-  pedigree  of  ten  generations  (see 
self  and  his  strains  to  the  favour  Sturz,  Fragment.  Hellanic.  fr.  75— 
of  the  Delian  maidens  employed  144  ;  compare  also  Lobeck's  remarks 
in  the  worship  of  Apollo.  This  — Aglaophamtts,  p.  322 — on  the  sub- 
hymn  is  cited  by  Thucydides  as  ject  of  these  genealogies).  The 
unquestionably  authentic,  and  he  computations  of  these  authors  ear- 
doubtless  accepted  the  lines  as  a  Her  than  Herodotus  are  of  value, 
description  of  the  personal  con-  because  they  illustrate  the  habits 
dition  and  relations  of  the  author  of  mind  in  which  Grecian  chrono- 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (Thucyd.  logy  began:  the  genealogy  might 
iii.  104):  Simonides  of  Keos  also  be  easily  continued  backward  to 
calls  Homer  a  Chian  (Frag.  69,  any  length  in  the  past.  To  trace 
Schneidewin).  Homer  up  to  Orpheus,  however. 

There  were  also  tales  which  re-  would  not  have  been  consonant  to 

presented  Homer   as   the    contem-  the  belief  of  the  Homerids. 

porary,  the  cousin,    and   the   rival  The  contentions  of  the  different 

in  recited  composition,  of  Hesiod,  cities  which  disputed  for  the  birth 

who  (it  was   pretended)   had    van-  of    Homer,    and     indeed     all    the 

quished   him.      See   the    Certamen  legendary  anecdotes   circulated  in 

Homeri  et  Hesiodi,  annexed  to  the  antiquity  respecting  the  poet,  are 

works     of   the    latter    (p.   314,  ed.  copiously   discussed    in  Welcker, 

Gottling;    and    Plutarch,    Conviv.  Der  Epische   Cyklus  (p.    194—199). 

K  2 
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Thus  conflicting  would  have  been  the  answers  returned 
Poetical  *n  different  portions  of  the  Grecian  world  to 
Gens  of  the  any  questions  respecting  the  person  of  Homer. 
Homends.  j}u£  there  were  a  poetical  gens  (fraternity  or 
guild) '  in  the  Ionic  island  of  Chios,  who,  if  the  question 
had  been  put  to  them,  would  have  answered  in  another 
manner.  To  them  Homer  was  not  a  mere  antecedent  man, 
of  kindred  nature  with  themselves,  but  a  divine  or  semi- 
divine  eponymus  and  progenitor,  whom  they  worshipped 
in  their  gentile  sacrifices,  and  in  whose  ascendant  name 
and  glory  the  individuality  of  every  member  of  the  gens 
was  merged.  The  compositions  of  each  separate  Homerid, 
or  the  combined  efforts  of  many  of  them  in  conjunction, 
were  the  works  of  Homer:  the  name  of  the  individual  bard 
perishes  and  his  authorship  is  forgotten,  but  the  common 
gentile  father  lives  and  grows  in  renown,  from  generation 
to  generation,  by  the  genius  of  his  self-renewing  sons. 

Such  was  the  conception  entertained  of  Homer  by  the 
Homer  the  Poetica^  gens  called  Homeridse  or  Homerids; 
super'', u-  and  in  the  general  obscurity  of  the  whole  case, 
nrmi»Pand  ^  ^ean  towards  ^  as  the  most  plausible  con- 
father  of  ception.  Homer  is  not  only  the  reputed  author 
tuis  Gens.  Of  ^g  Vai*i0us  compositions  emanating  from  the 
gentile  members,  but  also  the  recipient  of  the  many  different 
legends  and  of  the  divine  genealogy,  which  it  pleases  their 
imagination  to  confer  upon  him.  Such  manufacture  of 
fictitious  personality,  and  such  perfect  incorporation  of  the 
entities  of  religion  and  fancy  with  the  real  world,  is  a 
process  familiar  and  even  habitual  in  the  retrospective 
vision  of  the  Greeks. J 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  poetical  gens  here  brought 
to  view,  the  Homerids,  are  of  indisputable  authenticity. 
Their  existence  and  their  considerations  were  maintained 
down  to  the  historical  times  in  the  island  of  Chios.2  If 

1   Even     Aristotle     ascribed    to  rhapsode,  poor  and  almost  friend- 

Homera  divine  parentage:  adamsel  less  (Repulil.  p.  t:00). 

of    the    isle    of    los,    pregnant  by  2Pindar,  Xem.  ii.  1,  and  Scholia  ; 

some  pod,  was  carried  off  by  pirates  Akusilaus,      Fragm.      31,     Pidot ; 

to  Smyrna  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  Harpokration,    v.    'Ou^oiSat:    Hel- 

emigration,     and  there  gave  birtli  lanic.  Fr.   55,  I)idot ;    Strabo,    xiv. 

to    the    poet    (Aristotel.  ap.     Flu-  p.  C45. 

tarch  Vit.  Homer,  p.  1059).  It  seems  by  a   passage    of  Plato 

Plato  seems  to  have    considered  (Phsdrus,p.  252),  that  theHom&ridas 

Homer  as  having  been  an  itinerant  professed  to    possess    unpublished 
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the  Homerids  were  still  conspicuous  even  in  the  days  of 
Akusilaus,  Pindar,  Hellanikus  and  Plato,  when  their  pro- 
ductive invention  had  ceased,  and  when  they  had  become 
only  guardians  and  distributors,  in  common  with  others, 
of  the  treasures  bequeathed  by  their  predecessors — far 
more  exalted  must  their  position  have  been  three  centuries 
before,  while  they  were  still  inspired  creators  of  epic 
novelty,  and  when  the  absence  of  writing  assured  to  them 
the  undisputed  monopoly  of  their  own  compositions.1 

Homer,  then,  is  no  individual  man,  but  the  divine  or 
heroic  father  (the  ideas  of  worship  and  ancestry  coalescing, 
as  they  constantly  did  in  the  Grecian  mind)  of  the  gentile 
Homerids,  and  he  is  the  author  of  the  Thebai's,  the  Epigoni, 
the  Cyprian  Verses,  the  Prooems  or  Hymns,  and  other 
poems  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  is  the  author  of  the 
Iliad  andOdyssey — assuming  that  these  various  compositions 

verses  of  their  ancestral  poo t  —  Irrj  compositions  ;  and  it  is  reasonable 

(x-fjOsxa.   Compare  Plato,  Kepublic.  to  imagine  that  many  of  the  early 

p.  599,  and  Isocrat.     Helen,  p.  218.  Homerids  clid  the  same. 

1  ?»itzscb  (De   Historia   Homeri,          See    Niebuhr,     Eomisch.    Gesch. 

Fascic.  1,  p.  128,    Fascic.  2,  p.  71),  vol.   i.   p.    324;     and    the    treatise, 

and  Ulriei  (Geschichte  der  Episch.  Ueber  die  Sikeler  in  der  Odyssee- 

Foesie.  vol.  i.  p.  240—381)  question  in  the  Rheinisches    Museum,  182S, 

the  antiquity  of  the  Homerid  gens,  p.  257;  and   Boeckh,  in   the  Index 

and  limit  their  functions  to  simple  of  Contents  to  his  Lectures  of  1834. 
reciters,    denying   that    they    ever         "The      Sncre      Vyasa      (observes 

composed  songs  or  poems  of  their  Professor  Wilson,  System  of  Hindu 

own.     Yet   these    gentes,    such   as  Mythology,    Introd.     p.     Ixii.)     is 

the   Euneida,    the   Lykomida>,   the  represented,    not     as     the    author, 

Butadse,  the  Talthybiada-,  the  des-  but  as  the  arranger    and    compiler 

cendants  of  Cheiron  at  Pelion,  &c.,  of   the    Vedas    and     the    Puranas. 

the    Hesychidre     (Schol.    Soplmcl.  His    name    denotes   his    character, 

ffidip.  Col.  489)  (the  acknowledged  meaning  the  arranger  or  distributor 

parallels    of  the  Homeridai),    may  (\Velcker  gives  the  same  meaning 

be  surely  all  considered  as   belon-  to    the    name    Homer)  ;     and     the 

ping   to    the    earliest    known    ele-  recurrence  of  many  Vyasas, — many 

inents  of   Grecian  history  :    rarely  individuals  who  new  modelled  the 

at  least,    if    ever,    can  such   gens,  Hindu  scriptures,— has  nothing  in 

with    its     tripartite    character     of  it    that  is  improbable,    except  tho 

civil,   religious    and    professional,  fabulous  intervals  by  which    their 

be  shown  to   have   commenced    at  labours  are  separated."    Individual 

any    recent    period.      And    in    the  authorship  and   the  thirst    of  per- 

early  times,  composer   and   singer  sonal  distinction  are  in    this   case 

were  one  person:    often    at    least,  also  buried  under    one    great    and 

though  probably   not   always,    the  common   name,    as   in    the  case  of 

bard     combined     both      functions.  Homer. 
The  Homeric  dii56;  sings  his  own 
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emanate,  as  perhaps  they  may,  from  different  individuals 
numbered  among  the  Homerids.  But  this  disallowance 
of  the  historical  personality  of  Homer  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  question,  with  which  it  has  been  often  confounded, 
whether  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  originally  entire  poems, 
and  whether  by  one  author  or  otherwise.  To  us,  the  name 
of  Homer  means  these  two  poems,  and  little  else:  we  desire 
to  know  as  much  as  can  be  learnt  respecting  their  date, 
their  original  composition,  their  preservation,  and  their 
mode  of  communication  to  the  public.  All  these  questions 
are  more  or  less  complicated  one  with  the  other. 

Concerning  the  date  of  the  poems,  we  have  no  other 
What  may  information  except  the  various  affirmations, 
be  the  dates  respecting  the  age  of  Homer,  which  differ  among 
Iliad  and  .  themselves  (as  L  have  before  observed)  by  an 
Odyssey.  interval  of  400  years,  and  which  for  the  most 
part  determine  the  date  of  Homer  by  reference  to  some 
other  event,  itself  fabulous  and  unauthenticated — such  as 
the  Trojan  war.  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  or  the  Ionic 
migration.  Krates  placed  Homer  earlier  than  the  Return 
of  the  Herakleids  and  less  than  eighty  years  after  the 
Trojan  war:  Eratosthenes  put  him  HtO  years  after  the 
Trojan  war:  Aristotle,  Aristarchus  and  Castor  made  his 
birth  contemporary  with  the  Ionic  migration,  while  Apol- 
lodorus  brings  him  down  to  100  years  after  that  event,  or 
240  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  Thucydides  assigns  to 
him  a  date  much  subsequent  to  the  Trojan  war.1  On  the 
other  hand,  Theopompus  and  Euphorion  refer  his  age  to 
the  far  more  recent  period  of  the  Lydiau  king  Gryges  (01. 
1S-23,  B.C.  70S-6SS),  and  put  him  500  years  after  the  Trojan 
epoch.3  What  were  the  grounds  of  these  various  conjec- 
tures, we  do  not  know,  though,  in  the  statements  of 

1  Thucyd.  i.  3.  nesus  :  EratosthenSs  may   be    BUp- 

7  See  the  statements  and  citations  posed  to  have  grounded   his    date 

respecting  the  age  of  Homer,  col-  on  the  passage  of  the  Iliad  which 

lected  in  Mr.  Clinton's  Chronology,  mentions     the     three     generations 

vol.  i.  p.  146.     He  prefers  the  view  descended  from  JEneas.    We  should 

of  Aristotle,    and  places  the  Iliad  have  been  gladto  know  the  grounds 

and     Odyssey     a    century     earlier  of  the  very  low  date    assigned    by 

than  I    am    inclined    to  do,— 940 —  Theopompus  and  Euphori&n. 

027  B.C.  The    Pseudo-Herodotus,    in    his 

Krat&s  probably  placed   the  poet  life    of  Homer,    puts    the   birth  of 

anterior  to  the  Return  of  the  He-  the  poet  It8  years  after  the  Trojan 

rakleids,  because  the  Iliad  makes  war. 
no  mention  of  Dorjaus  in  Pclupon- 
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Krates  and  Eratosthenes,  we  may  pretty  well  divine.  But 
the  oldest  dictum  preserved  to  us  respecting  the  date  of 
Homer — meaning  thereby  the  date  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
— appears  to  me  at  the  same  time  the  most  credible,  and 
the  most  consistent  with  the  general  history  of  the  ancient 
epic.  Herodotus  places  Homer  400  years  before  Date  as- 
himself:  taking  his  departure,  not  from  any  !JKned  by 

.  P   -i       L    f  •    j.       c  i          J     Herodotus 

fabulous  event,   but  from  a  point  ot  real  and   the  most 
authentic   time.1     Four  centuries  anterior  to   probable. 
Herodotus  would  be  a  period  commencing  with  800  B.C.: 
so  that  the  composition  of  the  Homeric  poems  would  thus 
fall  in  a  space  between  850  and  800  B.C.     We  may  gather 
from  the  language  of  Herodotus  that  this  was  his  own 
judgement,  opposed  to  a  current  opinion  which  assigned 
the  poet  to  an  earlier  epoch. 

To  place  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  at  some  periods  be- 
tween 850  B.C.  and  776  B.C.,  appears  to  me  more  _ 

,     ,  ,      ji  •  Probable 

probable  than  any  other  date,  anterior  or  pos-  date  of  tho 
terior — more  probable  than  the  latter,  because   *Jiad  and 

,.~     ]-IT       •         ji  Odyssey 

we  are  justified  in  believing  these  two  poems  to   between 
be  older  than  Arktinus,  who  comes  shortly  after  8°o  and 
the   first   Olympiad — more  probable  than   the 
former,  because  the  farther  we  push  the  poems  back,  the 
more   do   we  enhance  the  wonder  of  their  preservation, 
already  sufficiently  great,  down  from  such  an  age  and  so- 
ciety to  the  historical  times. 

The  mode  in  which  these  poems,  and  indeed  all  poems, 
epic  as  well  as  lyric,  down  to  the  age  (probably)  Epic  poems 
of  Peisistratus.  were  circulated  and  brought  to  recited  to 

,,  ,,.        j  ,.       ,  assembled 

bear  upon  the  public,  deserves  particular  atten-   companies, 
tion.    They  were  not  read  by  individuals  alone   not  read 
and  apart,  but  sung  or  recited  at  festivals  or  to   dfvi^uals 
assembled  companies.     This  seems  to  be  one  of  aPart- 
the  few  undisputed  facts  with  regard  to  the  great  poet: 
for  even  those  who  maintain  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  preserved  by  means  of  writing,  seldom  contend  that 
they  were  read. 

1  Herodot.    ii.    53.      Herakleides  has  sometimes  been    employed   to 

Ponticus    affirmed   that   Lykurgus  sustain  the  date  here  assigned    to 

had    brought    into     Peloponnesus  the    Homeric    poems  ;    but    every- 

the    Homeric    poems,     which    had  thing  respecting  Lykurgus   is    too 

before  been  unknown  out  of  Ionia,  doubtful  tc  serve    as    evidence    in 

The  supposed  epoch  of   Lykurgus  other  inquiries. 
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In  appreciating  the  effect  of  the  poems,  we  must  al- 
ways take  account  of  this  great  difference  between  early 
Greece  and  our  own  times — between  the  congregation 
mustered  at  a  solemn  festival,  stimulated  by  community  of 
sympathy,  listening  to  a  measured  and  musical  recital  from 
the  lips  of  trained  bards  or  rhapsodes,  whose  matter  was 
supposed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Muse — and  the  soli- 
tary reader  with  a  manuscript  before  him :  such  manuscript 
being,  down  to  a  very  late  period  in  Greek  literature,  in- 
differently written,  without  division  into  parts  and  without 
marks  of  punctuation.  As  in  the  case  of  dramatic  per- 
formances in  all  ages,  so  in  that  of  the  early  Grecian  epic 
— a  very  large  proportion  of  its  impressive  effect  was  de- 
rived from  the  talent  of  +he  reciter  and  the  force  of  the 
general  accompaniments,  and  would  have  disappeared  al- 
together in  solitary  reading.  Originally  the  bard  sung 
his  own  epical  narrative  commencing  with  a  proo3mium  or 
hymn  to  one  of  the  gods:1  his  profession  was  separate  and 
special,  like  that  of  the  carpenter,  the  leech,  or  the  pro- 
phet: his  manner  and  enunciation  must  have  required  par- 
ticular training  no  less  than  his  imaginative  faculty.  His 
character  presents  itself  in  the  Odyssey  as  one  highly 
esteemed;  and  in  the  Iliad,  even  Achilles  does  not  distain 
to  touch  the  lyre  with  his  own  hands,  and  to  sing  heroic 
deeds.2  Not  only  did  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  the  poems 
embodied  in  the  Epic  Cycle,  produce  all  their  impression 
and  gain  all  their  renown  by  this  process  of  oral  delivery, 

1  The  Homeric  hymns  are  prooeius  is  disputed  by  Franke  (Prcefat.  ad 

of  this  sort,  some  very  short,  con-  Hymn.  Homeric,  p.  ix.  — xix.);  and 

sisting  only  of  a  few  Hues— others  the    distinction    between    what    is 

of  considerable  length.    The  Hymn  genuine   and  what  is  spurious   de- 

(or  rather  one  of  the  two  hymns)  pends  upon  criteria  not    very   dis- 

to   Apollo    iscited  by   Thucydides  tinctly    assignable.     Compare    Ul- 

as  the  Procem  of  Apollo.  rici.   Gesch.   der  Kp.  Poesie  p.  385 

The  Hymns  to  Aphrodite,  Apollo,  —391. 

Hermes,    DSmeter    and     Dionysus,  *  Phemius,    Demodokus  and   the 

are      genuine      epical      narratives,  nameless    bard    who     guarded    the 

Hermann     iProef.      ad      Hymn.      p.  fidelity     of      Klyta-mnestra,      bear 

Ixxxix.)    pronounces  the  Hymn  to  out    this    position    (Odyss.    i.    155; 

Aphrodite    to     be    the    oldest    and  in.  267  ;    viii.  490;  xxi.  330 ;  Achil- 

most     genuine;     portions     of    the  les  in  Iliad,  ix.  190). 

Hymn  to    Apollo    (Herm.    p.    xx.)  A    degree  of  inviolability  seems 

are  also   very   old,    but   both   that  attached  to  the  person  of  the  bard 

hymn  and    the   others   are   largely  as    well    as    to    that    of  the  herald 

interpolated.  His  opinion  respect-  (Odyss.  xxii.  3j-5— 357). 
iug  these  interpolations,  however, 
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but  even  the  lyric  and  choric  poets  who  succeeded  them 
were  known  and  felt  in  the  same  way  by  the  general  public, 
even  after  the  full  establishment  of  habits  of  reading  among 
lettered  men.  While  in  the  case  of  the  epic,  the  recitation 
or  singing  had  been  extremely  simple  and  the  measure 
comparatively  little  diversified,  with  no  other  accompani- 
ment than  that  of  the  four-stringed  harp  —  all  the  variations 
superinduced  upon  the  original  hexameter,  beginning  with 
the  pentameter  and  iambus,  and  proceeding  step  by  step 
to  the  complicated  strophes  of  Pindar  and  the  tragic 
writers,  still  left  the  general  effect  of  the  poetry  greatly 
dependent  upon  voice  and  accompaniments  and  pointedly 
distinguished  from  mere  solitary  reading  of  the  words. 
And  in  the  dramatic  poetry,  the  last  in  order  of  time,  the 
declamation  and  gesture  of  the  speaking  actor  alternated 
Lyric  and  with  the  song  and  dance  of  the  Chorus,  and 
choric  with  the  instruments  of  musicians,  the  whole 

intended        being  set  off  by  imposing  visible  decorations. 


for  the  ear.  J^ow  both  dramatic  effect  and  song  are  familiar 
in  modern  times,  so  that  every  man  knows  the  difference 
between  reading  the  words  and  hearing  them  under  the 
appropriate  circumstances  :  but  poetry,  as  such,  is,  and 
has  now  long  been,  so  exclusively  enjoyed  by  reading,  that 
it  requires  an  especial  memento  to  bring  us  back  to  the 
time  when  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  addressed  only  to 
the  ear  and  feelings  of  a  promiscuous  and  sympathising 
multitude.  Readers  there  were  none,  at  least  until  the 
century  preceding  Solon  and  Peisistratus;  from  that  time 
forward,  they  gradually  increased  both  in  number  and  in- 
fluence; though  doubtless  small,  even  in  the  most  literary 
period  of  Greece,  as  compared  with  modern  European  so- 
ciety. So  far  as  the  production  of  beautiful  epic  poetry 
was  concerned,  however,  the  select  body  of  instructed  readers 
furnished  a  less  potent  stimulus  than  the  unlettered  and 
listening  crowd  of  the  earlier  periods.  The  poems  of 
Chcarilus  and  Antimachus.  towards  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  though  admired  by  erudite  men.  never  ac- 
quired popularity:  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  bring  the  latter  poet  into  fashion  at  the  expense 
of  Homer.1 

1  Spartian,    Vit.  Hadrian,    p.    8;      tions     on     this     point     in     XUke's 
T)io  Cuss.  Ixix.  4;  Pint.  Tim.  c.  30.      comments  on  Choorilus,  ch.  viii.  p. 
There    are    some    good    observa-     59  :  — 
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It  will  be  seen  by  what  has  been  here  stated,  that  that 
Of  the  class  of  men,  who  formed  the  medium  of  com- 

rha8  s  *df  munication  between  the  verse  and  the  ear,  were 
singers,  and  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  ancient  world, 
reciters.  an(j  especially  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its 
career — the  bards  and  rhapsodes  for  the  epic,  the  singers 
for  the  lyric,  the  actors  and  singers  jointly  with  the  dancers 
for  the  chorus  and  drama.  The  lyric  and  dramatic  poets 
taught  with  their  own  lips  the  delivery  of  their  compositions, 
and  so  prominently  did  this  business  of  teaching  present 
itself  to  the  view  of  the  public,  that  the  name  Didaskalia, 
by  which  the  dramatic  exhibition  was  commonly  designated, 
derived  from  thence  its  origin. 

Among  the  number  of  rhapsodes  who  frequented  the 
festivals  at  a  time  when  Grecian  cities  were  multiplied  and 
easy  of  access,  for  the  recitation  of  the  ancient  epic,  there 
must  have  been  of  course  great  differences  of  excellence; 
but  that  the  more  considerable  individuals  of  the  class  were 
elaborately  trained  and  highly  accomplished  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  profession,  we  may  assume  as  certain.  But  it 
happens  that  Sokrates  with  his  two  pupils  Plato  and  Xeno- 
phon  speak  contemptuously  of  their  merits,  and  many  per- 
sons have  been  disposed,  somewhat  too  readily,  to  admit 
this  sentence  of  condemnation  as  conclusive,  without  taking 
account  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  was  delivered. 1 

"Habet   hoc    epica    poesis,    vera  lectamenti  genus  primo  praesagiro 

ilia,  cujus  perfectissimam  normam  sibi,  deinde  haurire,  cocpit." 

agnoscimus  Homericam— habet  hoc  Xake     remarks     too     that     the 

proprium,   ut   non    in   possessions  "splendidissima   et  propria  Home- 

virorum     eruditorum,     sed     quasi  ric»  poeseos  setas,   ea  quse  sponte 

viva  sit  et  coram  populo  recitanda:  quasi  sua  inter  populum  et  quasi 

ut  cum  populo    crcscat,    et   si   po-  cum  populo  viveret,"  did  not  reach 

pulus      Deorum      et      antiquorum  below  Peisistratus.    It   did  not,    I 

heroum  facinora,  quod  prscipuum  think,   reach    even  so  low    as  that 

est     epicse    poeseos     argumentum,  period. 

audire    et   gecum   repetere   dedidi-  '  Xenoph.    Memorab.    iv.    2,    10; 

ccrit,     obmutescat.     Id    vero    turn  and    Sympos.   iii.   6.     Oii'ii    TI  OMV 

factum  est  in  Gr*ci^,  quum  popu-  19  <o;   TjXiQitimpov    pa'jupScD-j ;    .  .  .  . 

lus  ea  aetate,    quam    pueritiam   di-  Ar//ov    730     oti     TO;     UTWHIS     O'Vx 

cere  possis,  peracta,  partim  ad  res  erijToriTai.     2'j   SE   2"T,3i[Ap,p'jTU)    TS 

serias  tristesque,  politicas  maxiir.e  xii   A-;a:i(jii'<Cpuj  xai  3>.Xot;  soXXoT? 

—  ea-que  multo,    quam  antea,    im-  w &/.•!>  5£oioxa?  dipfipvov,    (uats   ojcev 

peditiores— abstrahebatur :     partim  os  TUJV  so/.X&O  i;iu>v  XeXT,9s. 

epicie    poeseos    pertasus,    ex   aliis  These     uro-.otai    are    the    hidden 

poeseos    generibus,   qu;p    turn  nas-  meanings     or    allegories    which    a 

cebantur,    novum  et   diversum  oh-  certain  set  of  philosophers  under- 
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These  philosophers  considered  Homer  and  other  poets  with 
a  view  to  instruction,  ethical  doctrine,  and  virtuous  prac- 
tice: they  analysed  the  characters  whom  the  poet  described, 
sifted  the  value  of  the  lessons  conveyed,  and  often  struggled 
to  discover  a  hidden  meaning,  where  they  disapproved  that 
which  was  apparent.  When  they  found  a  man  Rha 
like  the  rhapsode,  who  professed  to  impress  condemned 
the  Homeric  narrative  upon  an  audience,  and  byat*he  ??" 
yet  either  never  meddled  at  all,  or  meddled  un-  losophers— 
successfully,  with  the  business  of  exposition,  they  undeser- 
treated  him  with  contempt;  indeed  Sokrates  de- 
preciates the  poets themselvesmuch upon thesameprinciple, 
as  dealing  with  matters  of  which  they  could  render  no  rational 
account.1  It  was  also  the  habit  of  Plato  and  Xenophon 
to  disparage  generally  professional  exertion  of  talent  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  contrasting  it  often  in 
an  indelicate  manner  with  the  gratuitous  teaching  and 
ostentatious  poverty  of  their  master.  But  we  are  not 
warranted  in  judging  the  rhapsodes  by  such  a  standard. 
Though  they  were  not  philosophers  or  moralists,  it  was 
their  province — and  it  had  been  so,  long  before  the  philo- 
sophical point  of  view  was  opened — to  bring  their  poet 
home  to  the  bosoms  and  emotions  of  an  assembled  crowd, 
and  to  penetrate  themselves  with  his  meaning  so  far  as 
was  suitable  for  that  purpose,  adapting  to  it  the  appro- 
took  to  discover  in  Homer,  and  them  into  rivalry  with  the  philo- 
which  the  rhapsodes  were  no  way  sophers. 

called  upon  to  study.  The  grounds  taken  by  Aristotle 

The  Platonic  dialogue  called  I6n  (Problem,  xxx.  10;  compare  Aul. 
ascribes  to  I6n  the  double  function  Gellius,  xx.  14)  against  the  actors, 
of  a  rhapsode  or  impressive  reciter,  singers,  musicians,  Ac.,  of  his  time 
and  a  critical  expositor  of  the  are  more  serious,  and  have  more 
poet  (Isokrates  also  indicates  the  the  air  of  truth, 
same  double  character  in  the  If  it  be  correct  in  I>ehrs  (de 
rhapsodes  of  his  time — Pauathe-  Studiis  Aristarchi,  Diss.  ii.  p.  46) 
naic.  p.  240);  but  it  conveys  no  to  identify  those  early  glossogra- 
solid  grounds  for  a  mean  estimate  phers  of  Homer,  whose  explana- 
of  the  class  of  rhapsodes,  while  tions  the  Alexandrine  critics  so 
it  attests  remarkably  the  striking  severely  condemned,  with  the 
effect  produced  by  their  recitation  rhapsodes,  this  only  proves  that 
(c.  6,  p.  535).  That  this  class  of  the  rhapsodes  had  come  to  under- 
men  came  to  combine  the  habit  of  take  a  double  duty,  of  which 
expository  comment  on  the  poet  their  predecessors  before  Sol6n 
with  their  original  profession  of  would  never  have  dreamt, 
reciting,  proves  the  tendencies  of  *  Plato,  Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  22, 
the  age;  probably  it  also  brought  c.  7. 
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priate  graces  of  action  and  intonation.  In  this  their 
genuine  task  they  were  valuable  members  of  the  Grecian 
community,  and  seemed  to  have  possessed  all  the  qualities 
necessary  for  success. 

These  rhapsodes,  the  successors  of  the  primitive  Aoedi 
or  Bards,  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  from  them  by  the 
discontinuance  of  all  musical  accompaniment.  Originally 
the  bard  sung,  enlivening  the  song  with  occasional  touches 
of  the  simple  four-stringed  harp:  his  successor  the  rhapsode, 
recited,  holding  in  his  hand  nothing  but  a  branch  of  laurel, 
and  depending  for  effect  upon  voice  and  manner, — a  species 
of  musical  and  rhythmical  declamation, J  which  gradually 

1  Aristotel. Poetic,  c.  47  :Welcker,  Heysch.    v.    Bpaypio-not;) ;     Strabo 

Der    Episch.    Cyklus,-     Ueber    aen  (i.  p.  18)  has  a  good  passage  upon 

Vortragder  Homerischen  Gedichte,  song  and  speech, 

pp.    340—406 ,    which    collects    all  "William   Grimm    (Deutsche  Hel- 

the  facts  respecting  the  Aoedi  and  deusage,  p.  373)    supposes  the  an- 

the  rhapsodes.     Unfortunately  the  cient  German  heroic   romances  to 

ascertained  points  are  very  few.  have  been  recited  or  declaimed  in 

The    laurel    branch   in    the  hand  a    similar    manner   with  a  simple 

of  the    singer  or  reciter   (for   the  accompaniment  of  the  harp,  as  the 

two    expressions    are     often    con-  Servian  heroic  lays  are  even  at  this 

founded)   seems   to    have  been  pe-  time  delivered, 

culiar  to   the   recitation  of  Homer  Fauriel  also  tells  us,  respecting 

and  Hesiod    (Hesiod,    Theog.    30;  the     French      Carlovingian      Epic 

Schol.  ad.    Aristophan.  Xub.   13C7;  (Romans  de  Chevalerie,  Revue  des 

Pausan.  x.  7,  2).     "Poemata   omne  Deux  Mondes,    xiii.  p.    559):    "The 

genus   (says    Apuleius  ,    Florid,  p.  romances  oT  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 

122,   Bipont.)    apta    virgce ,    lyrce,  turies  were  really  sung :  the  jong- 

socco,  cothurno."  leur  invited   his   audience   to  hear 

Not    only    Homer    and    Hesiod,  a  belle  chanson  d'histoire,—ile  mot 

but  also  Archilochus,  were  recited  chanter  ne  manque  jamais  dans  la 

by    rhapsodes    (Athenae.    xii.     C20 ;  formule  initiale', — and  it  is  to  be 

also  Plato,  Legg.  ii.  p.  658).    Con-  understood     literally;     the    music 

suit,  besides,  Xitzsch,  De  Hiatoria  was  simple  and  intermittent,  more 

Homeri  ,     Fascic.    2,    p.    114,    seq.,  like     a    recitative;     the    jongleur 

respecting   the   rhapsodes  ;    and  O.  carried    a    rebek,    or    violin    with 

Miiller,  History  of  the  Literature  three    strings,    an   Arabic   instru- 

of  ancient  Greece,  ch.  iv.  s.  3.  ment ;  when  he  wished  to  rest  his 

The  ideas  of  singing  and  speech  voice,  he  played  an  air  or  retour- 

are  however  often  confounded,  in  nelle     upon    this;     he    went    thus 

reference    to   any    verse    solemnly  about  from  place  to  place,  and  the 

and  emphatically    delivered  (Thu-  romances  had  no  existence  among 

cydid.    ii.    53)— -sy IXO'/TJC    ii    rp;3-  the   people  except  through  the  aid 

P'j—poi  siXat  06  t  s8ai  ,  °H;st  -ia>-  and  recitations  of  these  jongleurs." 

f/taxo;  roXcfio?  xai  Xoiao;  ia  ocJTii.  It  appears  that    there   had    onco 

And  the  rhapsodes  are  said  to  sing  been  rhapsodic    exhibitions  at  the 

Homer     (Plato,     Eryxias,     c.     13;  festivals    of   Dionysus,     but    they 
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increased  in  vehement  emphasis  and  gesticulation  until  it 
approached  to  that  of  the  dramatic  actor.  At  what  time 
this  change  took  place,  or  whether  the  two  different  modes 
of  enunciating  the  ancient  epic  may  for  a  certain  period 
have  gone  on  simultaneously,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. Hesiod  receives  from  the  muses  a  branch  Variations 
of  laurel,  as  a  token  ofhis  ordination  into  their  in  the  mode 
service,  which  marks  him  for  a  rhapsode;  while  the' ancient 
the  ancient  bard  with  his  harp  is  still  recognised  ePic- 
in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  as  efficient 
and  popular  at  the  Panionic  festivals  in  the  island  of 
Delos.1  Perhaps  the  improvements  made  in  the  harps,  to 
which  three  strings,  in  addition  to  the  original  four,  were 
attached  by  Terpander  (B.C.  660),  and  the  growing  com- 
plication of  instrumental  music  generally,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  discredit  the  primitive  accompaniment,  and 
thus  to  promote  the  practice  of  recital:  the  story,  that 
Terpander  himself  composed  music  not  only  for  hexameter 
poems  of  his  own,  but  also  for  those  of  Homer,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  music  which  preceded  him  was  ceasing 
to  find  favour.2  By  whatever  steps  the  change  from  the 

•were  discontinued   (Klearchus    ap.  citation.     Tho  Hymn  to  Hermes  is 

Athente.  vii.  p.  275 —probably  su-  more  recent  than  Terpander,  inas- 

perseded  by  the  dithyramb  and  the  much    as    it    mentions    the    seven 

tragedy;  strings  of  the  lyre,  v.  50. 

The  etymology  of  c,7'j>u)6o<;  is  a  2  Terpandcr— see  Plutarch,  de 
disputed  point:  Welckcr  traces  it  Musica,  c.  3—4;  the  facts  respect- 
to  pip6os;  most  critics  derive  it  ing  him  are  collected  in  Plehn's 
from  oi^Tsiv  aoi2rjv,which  O.Miiller  Leshiaca,  pp.  140  —  100;  but  very 
explains  "to  denote  the  coupling  little  can  be  authenticated, 
together  of  verses  •without  any  Stesander  at  the  Pythian  festi- 
considerable  divisions  or  pauses,  vals  sang  the  Homeric  battles,  with 
— the  even,  unbroken,  continuous  a  harp  accompaniment  of  his  own 
flow  of  the  epic  poem,"  as  con-  composition  (Athenas.  xiv.  p.  368). 
trasted  will"  the  strophic  or  choric  The  principal  testimonies  re- 
periotls  (L  c.).  specting  the  rhapsodising  of  the 

1  Homer,    Hymn    to    Apoll.    170.  Homeric  poems    at  Athens  chiefly 

The  xi9ocpi?,   aoicr;,     opyr,9u.rj;,  are  at    the    Panathenaic     festival,    are 

constantly    put    together    in   that  IsokratSs,    Panegyric,    p.    74;    Ly- 

hymn  :  evidently  the  instrumental  curgus  contra  Leocrat.  p.  161;  Plato, 

accompaniment    was  essential    to  Hipparch,    p.    228;    Diogen.  Lae'rt. 

the   hymns    at    the   Ionic   festival.  Vit.  Solon,  i.  57. 

Compare  also  the  Hymn  to  Hermes  Inscriptions  attest   that   rhapso- 

(430),  where  thefunction  ascribed  to  dising    continued  in  great  esteem, 

the    Muses    can    hardly   be  under-  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  his- 

stood   to   include   non-musical  re-  torical  age,  both  at  Chios  and  TheGa, 
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bard  to  the  rhapsode  took  place,  certain  it  is  that  before 
the  time  of  Solon,  the  latter  was  the  recognised  and  exclu- 
sive organ  of  the  old  Epic;  sometimes  in  short  fragments 
before  private  companies,  by  single  rhapsodes — sometimes 
several  rhapsodes  in  continuous  succession  at  a  public  festival. 

Respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  Homeric  poems 
were  preserved,  during  the  two  centuries  (or,  as  some  think, 
longer  interval)  between  their  original  composition  and 
the  period  shortly  preceding  Solon — and  respecting  their 
original  composition  and  subsequent  changes — there  are 
At  what  wide  differences  of  opinion  among  able  critics, 
time  the  Were  they  preserved  with,  or  without,  being 
?0°emesriC  written?  Was  the  Iliad  originally  composed 
begau  to  as  one  poem,  and  the  Odyssey  in  like  manner,  or 
''  is  each  of  them  an  aggregation  of  parts  originally 
self-existent  and  unconnected?  Was  the  authorship  of 
each  poem  single-headed  or  many-headed? 

Either  tacitly  or  explicitly,  these  questions  have  been 

generally  coupled  together  and  discussed  with  reference 

to  each  other,  by  inquiries  into  the  Homeric  poems ;  though 

Mr.  Payne  Knight's  Prolegomena  have  the  merit 

Prolego-  ci  '  j-    ,•  TT   ir> 

mena  of  01  keeping  them  distinct.  Halt  a  century  ago, 
W.olf7~  the  acute  and  valuable  Prolegomena  of  F.  A. 
questions  "Wolf,  turning  to  account  the  Venetian  Scholia 
respecting  which  had  then  been  recently  published,  first 
meric  text  opened  philosophical  discussion  as  to  the  history 
—eon-  Of  the  Homeric  text.  A  considerable  part  of 

unity  of  that  dissertation  (though  by  no  means  the  whole) 
authorship  js  employed  in  vindicating  the  position,  pre- 
written*611 "  viously  announced  by  Bentley  amongst  others, 
from  the  that  the  separate  constituent  portions  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  had  not  been  cemented  to- 
gether into  any  compact  body  and  unchangeable  order  until 
the  days  of  Peisistratus,  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 
As  a  step  towards  that  conclusion,  Wolf  maintained  that 
no  written  copies  of  either  poem  could  be  shown  to  have 
existed  during  the  earlier  times  to  which  their  composition 
is  referred — and  that  without  writing,  neither  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  so  complicated  a  work  could  have  been 
originally  conceived  by  any  poet,  nor,  if  realised  by  him, 

especially  the  former:  it  was  the  at  periodical  religious  solemni- 
aubject  of  competition  by  trained  ties  :  see  Corp.  Inscript.  Boeckh, 
youth,  and  of  prizes  for  the  victor,  No.  2214—3088. 
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transmitted  with  assurance  to  posterity.  The  absence  of 
easy  and  convenient  writing,  such  as  must  be  indispensably 
supposed  for  long  manuscripts,  among  the  early  Greeks, 
was  thus  one  of  the  points  in  Wolfs  case  against  the  pri- 
mitive integrity  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  By  Nitzsch  and 
other  leading  opponents  of  Wolf,  the  connexion  of  the  one 
with  the  other  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  he  originally 
put  it,  and  it  has  been  considered  incumbent  on  those,  who 
defended  the  ancient  aggregate  character  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  to  maintain  that  they  were  written  poems  from 
the  beginning. 

To   me  it  appears  that  the  architectonic   functions 
ascribed  by  Wolf  to  Peisistratus  and  his  asso-   The  two 
ciates  in  reference  to  the  Homeric  poems,  are    questions 
nowise  admissible.     But  much  would  undoubt-   garii^cou"- 
edly  be  gained  towards  that  view  of  the  question,   nected, 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  in  order  to  controvert   commonly 
it,  we  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  admitting  discussed 
long  written  poems  in  the  ninth  century  before   ^-pgwier' 
the  Christian  sera.     Few  things,  in  my  opinion,   traces  of 
can  be  more  improbable :  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight,   writinK> 

1          •  j.1         TIT    1£  1  ,  i         •          lonS  after 

opposed  as  he  is  to  the    Woman    hypothesis,   the  Ho- 
admits  this  no  less  than  Wolf  himself.  1     The    meric  a«e- 
traces  of  writing  in  Greece,  even  in  the  seventh  century 
before  the  Christian  sera,  are  exceedingly  trifling.     We 

'Knight,  Prolegom.  Horn.  c.  etcoloniarum  regibus  et  civitatibus 
xxxviii.  xl.  "Baud  tamen  ullum  mercede  satis  ampla  conduct!,  om- 
Homericorum  carminum  exemplar  nia  sua  studia  in  iis  ediscendis, 
Pisistrati  seculo  antiquius  exti-  retinendis,  et  rite  recitandis,  con- 
tisse,  aut  sexcentesimo  prius  anno  ferebant."  Compare  Wolf,  Prole- 
ante  C.N.  scriptum  fuisse  ,  facile  gom.  xxiv.-xxv. 
credam :  rara  enim  et  perdifficilis  The  evidences  of  early  writing 
erat  iis  temporibus  scriptura  ob  among  the  Greeks,  and  of  written 
penuriam  materiae  scribendo  ido-  poems  even  anterior  to  Homer, 
ne»  ,  quum  literas  aut  lapidibus  may  be  seen  collected  in  Kreuser 
exarare ,  aut  tabulis  ligneis  aut  (Vorfragen  iiber  Homeros,  p.  127- 
laminis  metalli  alicuius  insculpere  159  ,  Frankfort ,  1828).  His  proofs 
oporteret  ....  Atque  ideo  memo-  appear  to  me  altogether  inconclu- 
riter  retenta  sunt,  et  hsec  et  alia  sive.  Nitzsch  maintains  the  same 
veterum  poetarum  carmina,  et  per  opinion  (Histor.  Homeri ,  Fasc.  i. 
urbes  et  vicos  et  in  principum  sect.  xi.  xvii.  xviii.) — in  my  opi- 
virorum  sedibus ,  decantata  a  rha-  nion  ,  not  more  successfully:  nor 
psodis.  Neque  mirandum  est ,  ea  does  Franz  (Epigraphies  GTJEC.  In- 
per  tot  stecula  sic  integra  conser-  trod.  s.  iv.)  produce  any  new  ar- 
vata  esse ,  quoniam— per  eos  tra-  guments. 
dita  eraut  qui  ab  omnibus  Grzcix 
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have  no  remaining  inscription  earlier  than  the  40th  Olym- 
piad,  "and  the^arlyjinscrlpnohs  are ^  rflcTe'au^  unskilfully 
"***£>  -  executed:  noFcan  we  even  assure  ourselves  whether  Archi- 
lochuSjSimonides  of  Amorgus.  Kallinus,Tyrt3eus,  Xanthus, 
and  the  other  early  elegiac  and  lyric  poets,  committed  their 
compositions  to  writing,  or  at  what  time  the  practice  of 
doing  so  became  familiar.  The  first  positive  ground,  which 
authorises  us  to  presume  the  existence  of  a  manuscript  of 
Homer,  is  in  the  famous  ordinance  of  Solon  with  regard  to 
the  rhapsodes  at  the  Panathensea;  but  for  what  length  of 
time,  previously,  manuscripts  had  existed,  we  are  unable 
to  say. 

Those  who  maintain  the  Homeric  poems  to  have  been 
written  from  the  beginning,  rest  their  case,  not  upon  positive 
proofs — nor  yet  upon  the  existing  habits  of  society  with 
regard  to  poetry,  for  they  admit  generally  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  were  not  read,  but  recited  and  heard — but 
upon  the  supposed  necessity  that  there  must  have  been 
manuscripts,1  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  poems, — 
the  unassisted  memory  of  reciters  being  neither  sufficient 
I  nor  trustworthy.  But  here  we  only  escape  a  smaller 
difficulty  by  running  into  a  greater;  for  the  existence  of 
trained  bards,  gifted  with  extraordinary  memory,  is  far  less 
(  astonishing  than  that  of  long  manuscripts  in  an  age  essen- 
j  tially  non-reading  and  non-writing,  and  when  even  suitable 
instruments  and  materials  for  the  process  are  not  obvious. 
Moreover  there  is  a  strong  positive  reason  for  believing 
that  the  bard  was  under  no  necessity  of  refreshing  his 
Bards  or  memory  by  consulting  a  manuscript.  For  if 
of  ade°lueat  suc^  "^  been  the  fact,  blindness  would  have 
memory1,**  8  been  a  disqualification  for  the  profession,  which 
lessen-  we  know  that  it  was  not:  as  well  from  the  example 
with'the"  of  Demodokus  in  the  Odyssey,  as  from  that  of 
conditions  the  blind  bard  of  Chios,  in  the  Hymn  to  the 
age  than  Delian  Apollo,  whom  Thucydides,  as  well  as  the 
long  MSS.  general  tenor  of  Grecian  legend,  identifies  with 

I  do  not  quite   subscribe  to  Mr.  condition  and  circumstances  of  tho 

Knight's  language,    when  he  says  8th  and   9th   centuries   among    tha 

that  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  Greeks,   would  bo  a  greater  won- 

the  long  preservation   of  the  Ho-  der. 

meric  poemsunttri^en.  Itisenough  'See  this  argument  strongly  put 
to  maintain  that  the  existence  and  by  Nitzsch,  in  the  prefatory  re- 
practical  use  of  long  manuscripts  marks  at  the  beginning  of  his  se- 
by  all  tho.  rhapsodes,  under  the  cofld  volume  of  Commentaries  on 
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Homer  himself. 1     The  author  of  that  Hymn,  be  lie  who  he 
may,  could  never  have  described  a  blind  man  as   Blind 
attaining  the  utmost  perfection  in  his  art,  if  he   bards. 
had  been  conscious  that  the  memory  of  the  bard  was  only 
maintained  by  constant  reference  to   the   manuscript  in 
his  chest. 

Nor  will  it  be  found,  after  all,  that  the  effort  of  memory 
required  either  from  bards  or  rhapsodes,  even  for  the 
longest  of  these  old  epic  poems, — though  doubtless  great, — 
was  at  all  superhuman.  Taking  the  case  with  reference  to 
the  entire  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  know  that  there  were 
educated  gentlemen  at  Athens  who  could  repeat  both 
poems  by  heart:2  but  in  the  professional  recitations,  we  are 

the  Odyssey  (p.  x.-xxix.).  He  takes  Greece:  it  is  curious  to  learn  that 
great  pains  to  discard  all  idea  that  this  profession  is  habitually  exer- 
the  poems  were  written  in  order  cised  by  blind  men  (p.  xc.  seq.). 
to  be  read.  To  the  same  purpose  "Les  aveugles  exercent  en  Grece 
Franz  (Epigraphice  Grsec.  Introd.  une  profession  qui  les  rend  non 
p.  32),  who  adopts  Xitzsch's  posi-  seulement  agr£ables,  mais  ndces- 
tions, —  "Audituris  enim  ,  non  le-  saires; le  caractere,  1'imagination, 
cturis  ,  carmiua  parabant."  et  la  condition  du  peuple,  fitant 
1  Odyss.  vii.  (5;  Hymn,  ad  Apoll.  ce  qu'ils  sont:  c'cst  la  profession 
172;  Pseudo-Herodot.  Vit.  Homer,  de  chauteurs  ambulans  .  .  .  Us 
c.  3;  Thucyd.  jii.  lot.  sont  dans  1'usage,  taut  sur  le  con- 
Various  commentators  on  Homer  tinent  quo  dans  les  lies,  de  la 
imagined  that  under  the  misfortune  Grece,  d'apprendre  par  cceur  le 
of  Demodokus  the  poet  in  reality  plus  grand  nombre  qu'ils  peuvent 
described  his  own  (Schol.  ad  Odyss.  do  chansons  populaires  de  tout 
1,  1;  Maxim.  Tyr.  xxxviii.  1).  genre  et  de  toute  6poque.  Quel- 
1  Xenoph.  Sympos.  iii.  5.  Com-  ques-uns  finissent  par  en  savoir 
pare,  respecting  the  laborious  dis-  une  quantity  prodigieuse,  et  tous 
cipline  of  the  Gallic  Druids,  and  en  savent  beaucoup.  Avec  ce 
the  number  of  unwritten  verses  tresor  dans  leur  memoire,  ils  sont 
which  they  retained  in  their  me-  toujours  en  marche,  traverseut  la 
mories,  Ca;sar.  B.  G.  vi.  14:  Mela,  Grece  en  tout  sens  :  ils  s'en  vont  de 
iii.  2:  also  "Wolf,  Prolegg.  s.  xxiv.  ville  en  ville,  de  village  en  village, 
and  Herod,  ii.  77,  about  the  pro-  chaiitant  a  1'auditoire  qui  se  forme 
ditjious  memory  of  the  Egyptian  aussitot  autour  d'eux,  partout  oil 
priests  at  Heliopolis.  ils  se  montreut,  celles  de  leurs 
I  transcribe,  from  the  interesting  chansons  qu'ils  jugont  convenir  le 
Biscours  of  M.  Fauriel  (prefixed  mieux,  soit  a  la  locality,  soit  a. 
to  his  Chants  Populaires  de  la  la  circonstance,  et  reQoivent  une 
Grece  Moderne,  1'aris,  1824),  a  few  petite  retribution  qui  fait  tout 
particulars  respecting  the  number,  leur  revenu.  Ils  ont  Pair  de 
the  mnemonic  power,  and  the  po-  chercher  de  preference,  en  tout 
pularity  of  those  itinerant  singers  lieu,  la  partie  la  plus  inculte  de 
or  rhapsodes  who  frequent  the  la  population,  qui  en  est  toujours 
festivals  or  paneghyris  of  modern  la  plus  curieuse,  la  plus  avide 

VOL.  II.  L 
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not  to  imagine  that  the  same  person  did  go  through  the 
whole:  the  recitation  was  essentially  a  joint  undertaking, 
and  the  rhapsodes  who  visited  a  festival  would  naturally 
understand  among  themselves  which  part  of  the  poem 
should  devolve  upon  each  particular  individual.  Under 
such  circumstances,  and  with  such  means  of  preparation 
beforehand,  the  quantity  of  verse  which  a  rhapsode  could 
deliver  would  be  measured,  not  so  much  by  the  exhaustion 
of  his  memory,  as  by  the  physical  sufficiency  of  his  voice, 


d'impressions,  et  la  moins  difficile  £  la  masse  des    chansons  apprises 

dans  le  choix    de   celles    qui  leur  d'autres  chants  de  leur  fac.on  .... 

sont  offertes.     lies  Turcs  seuls   ne  Ces  rhapsodes    aveugles    sont    les 

les     ecoutent      pas.        C'est      aux  iiouvellistes  et   les   historians,    en 

reunions    nombreuses,     aux    fetes  meme    temps    que    les    poetes    du 

de    village    connues    sous   le  nom  peuple,  en  cela  parfaitement  sem- 

de  Paneghyris,  que  ces   chanteurs  blables  aux  rhapsodes  aneiens   de 

ambulans  accourent  le  plus  volon-  la  Grece." 

tiers.     Us    chantent    en    s'accom-  To     pass    to    another    country — 

pagnant  d'un  instrument  a  cordes  Persia,    once     the    great    rival    of 

que  1'on  touche    avec    un    archet,  Greece :— "The     Kurroglian     rhap- 

et    qui   est  exactement   1'ancienne  sodes  are  called  Eurroglou-Ehans, 

lyre  des  Grecs,  dont  il  a  conserve  from    khaitnden,    to     sing.      Their 

le  noni  comme  la  forme.  duty  is  to  know  by  heart   all   the 

"Cette    lyre,    pour   etre    entiere,  mfjjlisses  (meetings}  of  Kurroglou, 

doit    avoir     cinq     cordes :      niais  narrate  them,  or    sing   them   with 

souvent  elle  n'en  a  que    deux   ou  the  accompaniment  of  the  favourite 

trois,  dont  les  sons,  comme  il  est  instrument      of      Kurroglou,     the 

aise    de    presumer,    ii'ont    rien  de  chungur  or  sitar,  a   three-stringed 

Men  harmonieux.      Les    chanteurs  guitar.      Ferdausi     has     also     his 

aveugles  vont  ordinairement  isole's,  SJiah-nama-Ehans,  and  the  prophet 

et  chacun  d'eux  chante  a  part  des  Mahommed  his  Koran-Khans.    The 

autres  :  mais  quelquefois  aussi  ils  memory  of  those   singers   is    truly 

EC  reunissent  par  groupes  de  deux  astonishing.       At     every    request 

ou  de    trois,    pour    dire    ensemble  they  recite  in  one  breath  for  some 

les     niemes     chansons     .  .  .      Ces  hours,  without  stammering,  begin- 

modernes   rhapsodes    doivent    etre  ning    the    tale    at    the   passage  or 

divis£s   en  deux  classes.     .Les  uns  verse  pointed  out  by  the  hearers."1 

(et  ce  sont,  selon  toute  appareuce,  (Specimens  of  the  Popular  Poetry 

les  plus  nombreux)    se    bornent   il  of    Persia,    as    found  in    the     A'l- 

la    fonction     de     recueillir,    d'ap-  ventures     and     Improvisations     of 

prendre  par  cceur,  et  de  mettre  en  Kurroglou,  the  Bandit  Minstrel  of 

circulation,  des  pieces  qu'ils  n'ont  Northern    Persia,     by    Alexander 

point   composdes.     Les    autres    (et  Chodsko:     London     1?42.      Iiitrod. 

ce  sont  ceux    qui   forment   1'ordre  p.  13.) 

le  plus  distingufi  de  leurs    corps),  -One    of   the    songs    of  the  Cal- 

a  cette  fonction   de  r6p6titeurs    et  jnuck    national     bards     sometimes 

de  colporteurs  de  poesies  d'autrui,  lasts  a  whole  day."     (Ibid.  p.  372.) 
1oiKnentcelledepoetes,etajoutent 
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having  reference  to  the  sonorous,  emphatic,  and  rhythmical 
pronunciation  required  from  him.1 

But  what  guarantee  have  we  for  the  exact  transmission 
of  the  text  for  a  space  of  two  centuries  by  simply   posgibiiit 
oral  means?    It  may  be  replied  that  oral  trans-   of  pre- 
mission  would  hand  down  the  text  as  exactly  as   8erJ,1nuggbthe 
in  point  of  fact  it  was  handed  down.    The  great   memory,  as 
lines  of  each  poem — the  order  of  parts — the  vein   accurately 

PTT  •      f      i-  J  j.1  Til        fi  as  in  fact 

of  Homeric  feeling  and  the  general  style  of  locu-  they  were 
tion,  and  for  the  most  part,  the  true  words —  preserved, 
would  be  maintained:  for  the  professional  training  of  the 
rhapsode,  over  and  above  the  precision  of  his  actual  me- 
mory, would  tend  to  Homerize  his  mind,  (if  the  expression 
may  be  permitted),  and  to  restrain  him  within  this  magic 
circle.  On  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  the  details  of  the 
text,  we  should  expect  that  there  would  be  wide  differences 
and  numerous  inaccuracies:  and  so  there  really  were,  as 
the  records  contained  in  the  Scholia,  together  with  the 
passages  cited  in  ancient  authors,  but  not  found  in  our 
Homeric  text,  abundantly  testify.2 

Moreover  the  state  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  respect 
to  the  letter  called  the  Diaamma  affords  a  proof 

,,      ,      ,  .,      ,    „     ^  .  ,         ,  ,        L     .     ,     Argument 

that  they  were  recited  tor  a  considerable  period  fr0m  the 
before  they  were  committed  to  writing,  insomuch   lo.st  letter 
that  the  oral  pronunciation  underwent  during 
the  interval  a  sensible  change.3     At  the  time  when  these 

1  There  are  just  remarks    of  Mr.  it    harmonises    with    his    view    of 
Mitford    on    the     possibility     that  the   name    of  Homer   as   co-exten- 
the    Homeric    poems    might    have  sive  with  the  whole  Epic  cycle, 
been    preserved    without     writing  *    See     this     argument    strongly 
(History    of    Greece,     vol.     i.     pp.  maintained    in    Gieee    (Ueher    deti 
135—137).  ^Eolischen  Dialekt,  sect.  14,  p.  1GO 

2  Villoison,      Prolegomen.     pp.  seg?->      He    notices    several    other 
xxxiv.— Ixi.;     Wolf,     Prolegomen.  particulars    in    the    Homeric    lan- 
p.    37.     Diintzer,     in     the     Epicor.  guage  —  the      plenitude      and      va- 
Grrcc.   Fragm.    p.    27—29,    gives    a  riety    of  interchangeable  gramnia- 
considerable  list    of  the    Homeric  tical  forms— the  numerous  metrical 
passages  cited  by  ancient  authors,  licences,    set  right   by  appropriate 
but  not  found    eitl  nr    in  the  Iliad  oral  intonations — which  indicate  a 
or    Odyssey.     It    is    hardly    to    be  language    as    yet    not   constrained 
doubted,   however,    that    many    of  by  the  fixity  of  written  authority, 
these    passages    belonged   to  other  The    same    line    of   argument    is 
epic    poems    which    passed    under  taken   by    O.    Miiller    (History    of 
the  name  of  Homer.   Welcker  (Der  the  Literature    of  Ancient  Greece. 
Epische    Cyklus,    pp.    20 — 133)    en-  cli.  iv.  s.  5). 

force?this  opinion  very  justly,  and          Giese    has    shown    also,    in    the 

L   2 
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poems  were  composed,  the  Digamma  was  an  effective  con- 
sonant, and  figured  as  such  in  the  structure  of  the  verse: 
at  the  time  when  they  were  committed  to  writing,  it  had 
ceased  to  be  pronounced,  and  therefore  never  found  a  place 
in  any  of  the  manuscripts — insomuch  that  the  Alexandrine 
critics,  though  they  knew  of  its  existence  in  the  much  later 
poems  of  Alkaeus  and  Sappho,  never  recognised  it  in  Homer. 
The  hiatus,  and  the  various  perplexities  of  metre,  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  the  Digamma,  were  corrected  by  different 
grammatical  stratagems.  But  the  whole  history  of  this  lost 
letter  is  very  curious,  and  is  rendered  intelligible  only  by 
the  supposition  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  belonged  for  a 
wide  space  of  time  to  the  memory,  the  voice  and  the  ear, 
exclusively. 

At  what  period  these  poems,  or  indeed  any  other  Greek 
When  did  P°ems>  first  began  to  be  written,  must  be  matter 
the  of  conjecture,  though  there  is  ground  for  assur- 

?o°e™iesriC  ance  that  it  was  before  the  time  of  Solon.  If  in  the 
begin  to  be  absence  of  evidence  we  may  venture  upon  naming 
written?  anv  more  determinate  period,  the  question  at 
once  suggests  itself,  what  were  the  purposes  which  in  that 
stage  of  society,  a  manuscript  at  its  first  commencement 
must  have  been  intended  to  answer?  For  whom  was  a 
written  Iliad  necessary?  Not  for  the  rhapsodes;  for  with 
them  it  was  not  only  planted  in  the  memory,  but  also  inter- 
woven with  the  feelings,  and  conceived  ir.  conjunction  with 
all  those  flexions  and  intonations  of  voice,  pauses  and  other 
oral  artifices,  which  were  required  for  emphatic  delivery, 
and  which  the  naked  manuscript  could  never  reproduce. 
Xot  for  the  general  public  —  they  were  accustomed  to 
receive  it  with  its  rhapsodic  delivery,  and  with  its  accom- 
paniments of  a  solemn  and  crowded  festival.  The  only 
persons  for  whom  the  written  Iliad  would  be  suitable, 
would  be  a  select  few;  studious  and  curious  men — a  class 
of  readers,  capable  of  analysing  the  complicated  emotions 
which  they  had  experienced  as  hearers  in  the  crowd,  and 
who  would  on  perusing  the  written  words  realise  in  their 

same    chapter,     that    all    the    ma-  special  mark  for  the  rough  breath- 

nuscripts  of  Homer,  mentioned  in  ing),     in     so    far     as    the    special 

the   Scholia,   were   written   in   the  citations  out  of  them  enable  us  to 

Ionic   alphabet    (with  H    and  Q  as  verify, 
marks  fur  the  long  vowels,  and  no 
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imaginations  a  sensible  portion  of  the  impression  commu- 
nicated by  the  reciter.1 

Incredible  as  the  statement  may  seem  in  an  age  like  the 
present,  there  is  in  all  early  societies,  and  there  was  in 
early  Greece,   a  time  when  no  such  reading  class  existed. 
If  we  could  discover  at  what  time  such  a  class  first  began 
to  be  formed,  we  should  be  able  to  make  a  guess  at  the 
time  when  the  old  Epic  poems  were  first  committed  to 
writing.     Now  the   period  which  may  with  the  greatest 
probability  be  fixed  upon  as  having  first  witnessed  the  for- 
mation even  of  the  narrowest  reading  class  in  Greece,  is 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  sera 
(B.C.  660  to  B.C.  630), — the  age  of  Terpander,  Kallinus, 
Archilochus,  Simonides  of  Amorgus,  &c.     I  ground  this 
supposition  on  the  change  then  operated  in  the    Reasons  for 
character  and  tendencies  of  Grecian  poetry  and   presuming 
music, — the  elegiac  and  iambic  measures  having   ^^Varst 
been  introduced  as  rivals  to  the  primitive  hexa-   written 
meter,  and  poetical  compositions  having  been   ^iddiVof 
transferred  from  the  epical  past  to  the  affairs  the  seventh 
of  present  and  real  life.     Such  a  change  was   century  B-c- 

1  Nitzsch  and  \Vrlcker  argue,  indecori  otii:  carmina  autcra  quse 
that  because  the  Homeric  poems  pangunt,  longo  usu  sic  ore  fun- 
were  heard  with  great  delight  and  dere  et  excipere  consueveruiit  ut 
interest,  therefore  the  first  rudi-  cantu  et  recitatione  cum  niaxime 
menta  of  the  art  of  writing,  even  vigentia  deducere  ad  mutas  notas, 
•while  beset  by  a  thousand  me-  ex  illius  rctatis  sensu  nihil  aliud 
chanical  difficulties,  would  be  em-  esset,  quam  perimere  ea  et  vitali 
ployed  to  record  them.  I  cannot  vi  ac  spiritu  privare."  (Prolegom. 
adopt  this  opinion,  which  appears  s.  xv.  p.  59.) 

to  me  to  derive  all  its  plausibility  Some  good  remarks  on  this  sub- 

from  our  present    familiarity  with  ject    are   to    be    found   in   William 

reading  and  writing.  The  first  step  Humboldt's    Introduction     to     his 

from    the    recited    to    the   written  elaborate  treatise   L'eber  die  Kawi- 

poem   is   really    one   of  great  vio-  Sprache,  in  reference    to   the  oral 

lence,   as  well    as   useless  for  any  tales  current   among   the  Basques, 

want   then   actually   felt.    I  much  He    too    observes    how    great    and 

more    agree    with   Wolf   when    lie  repulsive    a    proceeding    it   is,     to 

says:  "Diu  enim  illorum  hominum  pass   at    first  from   verse    sung  or 

vita  et  simplicitas  nihil  admodum  recited,  to  verse  written;  implying 

habuit,      quod     scriptura     dignum  that  the    words    are  conceived  de- 

videretur:    in  aliis    omnibus  occu-  tached   from   the  Vortrag,   the  ac- 

pati   agunt   illi,    qua;   posteri  scri-  companying    music    and    the    sur- 

bunt,  vel  (ut  de  quibusdam  popu-  rounding     and     sympathising     as- 

lis    aceepimus)    etiam    monstratam  sembly.      The   Basque    tales    have 

operam    hanc     spurnuut    tauquam  no  charm  for  the  people  themael- 
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important  at  a  time  when  poetry  was  the  only  known  mode 
of  publication  (to  use  a  modern  phrase  not  altogether 
suitable,  yet  the  nearest  approaching  to  the  sense).  It 
argued  a  new  way  of  looking  at  the  old  epical  treasures  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  a  thirst  for  new  poetical  effect;  and 
the  men  who  stood  forward  in  it  may  well  be  considered 
as  desirous  to  study,  and  competent  to  criticise,  from  their 
own  individual  point  of  view,  the  written  words  of  the 
Homeric  rhapsodes,  just  as  we  are  told  that  Kallinus  both 
noticed  and  eulogised  the  Thebais  as  the  production  of 
Homer.  There  seems  therefore  ground  for  conjecturing, 
that  (for  the  use  of  this  newly-formed  and  important,  but 
very  narrow  class)  manuscripts  of  the  Homeric  poems  and 
other  old  epics — the  Thebais  and  the  Cypria  as  well  as  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey — began  to  be  compiled  towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  s.c.:1  and  the  opening  of 
>  Egypt  to  Grecian  commerce,  which  took  place  about  the 
same  period,  would  furnish  increased  facilities  for  obtaining 
the  requisite  papyrus  to  write  upon.  A  reading  class, 
when  once  formed,  would  doubtless  slowly  increase,  and  the 
number  of  manuscripts  along  with  it;  so  that  before  the 
time  of  Solon,  fifty  years  afterwards,  both  readers  and 
manuscripts,  though  still  comparatively  few,  might  have 
attained  a  certain  recognised  authority,  and  formed  a  tri- 
bunal of  reference,  against  the  carelessness  of  individual 
rhapsodes.  . 

We  may,  I  think,  consider  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to 
have  been  preserved  without  the  aid  of  writing  for  a  period 

ves    when   put    in    Spanish    words  poems.     I    am    not   aware    of  any 

and   read    (Introduction,    sect.   xx.  evidence    for    announcing    this    as 

p.  25? — 259).  positively  known — except  indeed  an 

Unwritten  prose  tales,  preserved  admission  of  Wolf,  which  is  doubt- 
in  the  memory  and  said  to  be  re-  less  good  as  an  argumentum  ad 
peated  nearly  in  the  same  words  Imminent,  but  is  not  to  be  received 
from  age  to  age,  are  mentioned  as  proof  (Wolf,  Proleg.  p.  50). 
by  Mariner  in  the  Tonga  Islands  The  evidences  mentioned  by  Mr. 
(Mariner's  Account,  vol.  ii.  p.  377).  Clinton  (p.  368)  certainly  cannot 

The  Druidical    poems  were  kept  be    regarded    as   proving  anything 

unwritten  by  design,  after  writing  to  the  point. 

was   in   established    use    for  other         Giese     (Ueber     den     JEolischen 

purposes  (Caesar,  B.  G.  vi.  131.  Dialekt,     p.    172)   places    the   first 

'Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti    Hel-  writing  of  the  separate  rhapsodies 

lenici,  vol.  i.  p.  308—373)  treats  it  composing  the  Iliad  in  the  seventh 

as  a  matter  of  certainty  that  Archi-  century  u.c. 
lochus  fand    Alkman    u-rote     their 
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near  upon  two  centuries. J     But  is  it  true,  as  Wolf  ima- 
gined, and  as  other  able  critics  have  imagined    , 

i         JLV    a.  it.  j.-  c      i  •    i    Ii  Condition 

also,  that  the   separate  portions  01  which  these   of  the 
two  poems  are  composed  were  originally  distinct   *li,ad  and 

•      i     i.    n     i  J.-.L    i.-  Odyssey 

epical    ballads,    each    constituting    a   separate   down  to  the 
whole  and  intended  for  separate  recitation?  Is   'ei?n  of 
it  true  that  they  had  not  only  no  common  author,  tus.— 
but   originally   neither    common    purpose   nor   ,ye?!y  of 
fixed  order,  and  that  their  first  permanent  ar- 
rangement and  integration  was  delayed  for  three  centuries, 
and  accomplished  at  last  only  by  the  taste  of  Peisistratus 
conjoined  with  various  lettered  friends?2 

This  hypothesis — to  which  the  genius  of  Wolf  first 
gave  celebrity,  but  which  has  been  since  enforced  more  in 
detail  by  others,  especially  by  William  Miiller  and  Lach- 
mann — appears  to  me  not  only  unsupported  by  any 

1  The     songs     of   the     Icelandic  other  sex.    These  loose  songs  were 
Skalds   were   preserved   orally   for  not    collected     together    into    the 
a   period   longer  than   two    centu-  form    of  an    epic   poem    until    500 
ries,  —  P.    A.   Miiller    thinks    very  years  after." 

much    longer,  —  before   they   were  Such   is    the   naked   language  in 

collected   or   embodied   in  written  -which  Wolf's  main  hypothesis  had 

story  by  Snorro  and  Saemund(Lange,  been  previously  set  forth  by  Bent- 

Uutersuchungen    iiber    die    Gesch.  ley  ,    in   his    "Remarks    on   a   late 

cler  Nordischen  Heldensage,  p.  98  :  Discourse  of  Freethinking,  by  Phi- 

also  Introduct.  p.  xx-xxviii.).    He  leleutherus  Lipsiensis ,"  published 

confounds,    however,    often,    the  in  1713:  the  passage  remained  unal- 

preservation     of   the     songs     from  tered  in  the  seventh  edition  of  that 

old  time — with   the  question  whe-  treatise     published    in    1737.      See 

ther  they  have  or   have  not  an  his-  Wolf's  Prolegg.  xxvii.  p.  115. 

torical  basis.  The     same    hypothesis    may    be 

And  there  were  doubtless  many  seen  more  amply  developed,  partly 

old    bards    and   rhapsodes    in    an-  in     the     work     of     Wolf's     pupil 

cient   Greece,    of  whom   the   same  and  admirer,  William  Miiller,   Ho- 

might  be   said   which  Saxo  Gram-  merische     Vorschule     (the     second 

maticus  affirms  of  an  Englishman  edition  of  which  was  published  at 

named  Lucas,  that  he  was  uliteris  Leipsic    1836 ,    with    an    excellent 

quidera    tenuiter    instructus  ,     sed  introduction   and  notes    by  Baum- 

historiarum    scientiS,  apprime   eru-  garten-Crusius  ,  adding  greatly  to 

ditus"     (Dahlmann  ,      Historische  the  value  of  the  original  work  by 

Forschungen  ,  vol.  ii.  p.  170).  itsdispassionatereview  of  the  whole 

2  ''Homer  wrote  a  sequel  of  songs  controversy),    partly  in  two  valu- 
and  rhapsodies,  to  be  sung  by  him-  able    Dissertations    of    Laclimann, 
self  for   small    earnings   and  good  publishedin  the  Philological  Trans- 
cheer,  at  festivals  and    other  days  actions     of    the     Berlin    Academy 
of  merriment;    the    Iliad  he   made  for  18J7  and  1841. 

for  the  men  ,   the  Odysseis  for  the 
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sufficient  testimony,  but  also  opposed  to  other  testimony  as 
well  as  to  a  strong  force  of  internal  probability.  The 
Authorities  authorities  quoted  by  "V\'olf  are  Josephus,  Cicero, 
quoted  in  and  Pausanias:  Josephus  mentions  nothing  about 
its  favour.  Peisistratus,  but  merely  states  (what  we  may  ac- 
cept as  the  probable  fact)  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  ori- 
ginally unwritten,  and  preserved  only  in  songs  or  recitations, 
from  which  they  were  at  a  subsequent  period  put  into 
writing:  hence  many  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  text.  On 
the  other  hand,  Cicero  and  Pausanias  go  farther,  and  affirm 
that  Peisistratus  both  collected,  and  arranged  in  the  ex- 
isting order,  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (im- 
plied as  poems  originally  entire  and  subsequently  broken 
into  pieces),  which  he  found  partly  confused  and  partly 
isolated  from  each  other — each  part  being  then  remembered 
only  in  its  own  portion  of  the  Grecian  world.  Respecting 
Hipparchus  the  son  of  Peisistratus,  too,  we  are  told  in  the 
Pseudo-Platonic  dialogue  which  bears  his  name,  that  he 
was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Attica  the  poetry  of  Homer, 
and  that  he  prescribed  to  the  rhapsodes  to  recite  the  parts 
at  the  Panathenaic  festival  in  regular  sequence.  - 

Wolf  and  "William  Mliller  occasionally  speak  as  if 
they  admitted  something  like  an  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  es- 
tablished aggregates  prior  to  Peisistratus;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  represent  him  or  his  associates  as  having 
been  the  first  to  put  together  Homeric  pcerns  which  were 
before  distinct  and  self-existent  compositions.  And  Lach- 
mann,  the  recent  expositor  of  the  same  theory,  ascribes  to 
Peisistratus  still  more  unequivocably  this  original  integra- 
tion of  parts  in  reference  to  the  Iliad — distributing  the 
first  twenty-two  books  of  the  poem  into  sixteen  separate 
songs,  and  treating  it  as  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  fusion 

'Joseph,  cent.  Apion.  i.  2;  Cicero  das.    What  we  learn  is,  that  some 

de  Orator,   iii.  34;    Pausan.  vii.  26,  literary    and    critical    men    of    the 

6;  compare  the  Scholion  on  Plau-  Alexandrine    age  (more   or   fewer, 

tus    in    Ritschl ,    Die    Alexandrin.  as    the    case    may     he;     but  "Wolf 

Bibliothek,    p.    4.     ^Elian    (V.   H.  exaggerates  when   he    talks  of  an 

xiii.  14),   who    mentions    both  the  unanimous    conviction)    spoke     of 

introduction  of  the  Homeric  poems  Peisistratus    as    having    first     put 

into   Peloponnesus    by   Lykurgus,  together    the    fractional    parts    of 

and  the  compilation    by  Peisistra-  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey   into    entire 

tus,    can   hardly    be  considered  as  poems. 

adding   to  the  value   of  the   testi-  *  Plato,  Hipparch.  p.  223. 
mony:  still  less  Libanius  and  Sui- 
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of  these  songs  into  an  order  such  as  we  now  read,  belongs 
to  any  date  earlier  than  Peisistratus.  * 

Upon  this  theory  we  may  remark,  first,  that  it  stands 
opposed  to   the  testimony  existing  respecting  the  regu- 
lations of  Solon;  who,  before  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  had 
enforced  a  fixed  order  of  recitation  on  the  rhapsodes  of  the 
Iliad  at  the  Panathenaic  festival:  not  only  di-   Objections 
recting  that  they  should  go  through  the  rhap-    against  it. 
sodies  seriatim  and  without  omission  or  corruption,  but 
also  establishing  a  prompter  or  censorial  authority  to  en- 
sure obedience,2 — which  implies  the  existence  (at  the  same 

1  "Doch     ich    komme     mir    bald  of    Wolf,     in    so    far    as    regards 

lacherlich    vor,     wenn     ich     noch  Peisistratus. 

immer     die     Moglichkeit      gelten  *  Diogen.     Lae'rt.    i.     57,—  Tot    6s 

lasse,    dass    unsere    Ilias    in   dem  *0(j.r,po'j  s£  61:030).  fj^  Y^YP3?'  (26- 

gegenwartigen        Zusammenhange  ).tov)  C7.'iwosT39o(i,  fjlvt  o-ou  6  r.pw- 

der  bedeutenden  Theile,  und  nicht  TO?     IXr^sv,     ixsiQjv     ap/ssQat     TOV 

bios    der    wenigen    bedeutendsten,  dpyofjtsvov,  &$  91^1  AisyytSa?  sv  ToU 

jemals    vor    der   Arbeit    des  Pisis-  MsY^ptxoi?. 

tratus      gedacht       worden       sey."  Respecting   Hipparchus,    son    of 

(Lachmann,  Fernere  Betrachtungen  Peisistratus,  the  Pseudo-Plato  tells 

iiber  die  Ilias,  sect,    xxviii.  p.  32  ;  us  (in   the   dialogue   so    called,    p. 

Abhandlungen     Berlin.       Acadeni.  228) — xai    TOC    'Ojx^po'J     'lr.rt     rpuJT'j? 

1841.)      How    far   this   admission —  sx6|j.i3Sv     ei«    TTJV    YV     TI'JTYJVI,    xai 

that     for     the     few    most    import-  T^iYxocjcTO'j;  iot'^iuSo'i;  IlavafJTj'Jsioi; 

ant   portions    of    the     Iliad    there  i\  u  ro). r,  '\i  ;io?  e'jE^r  ccj'a  Siisvai, 

did    exist     an     established     order  tua-cp  vijv  STI  v'o;  roiouai. 

of     succession      prior      to       Pei-  These      words     have      provoked 

sistratus — is    intended  to  reach,    I  multiplied  criticisms  from   all  the 

do    not    know:    but    the    language  learned    men    who    have     touched 

of    Lachmann     pops    farther    than  upon   the   theory    of  the    Homeric 

either    Wolf   or   William    Miiller.  poems— to  determine  what  was  the 

(See   Wrolf,    Prolegomen.    p.    cxli.-  practice  which  SolOn  found  exist- 

cxlii.,  and  W.  Miiller,  Homerische  ing,    and    what    was     the     change 

Vorschule,     Abschnitt    vii.  pp.  96,  which    he     introduced.       Our     in- 

98,    100,   102.)      The    latter    admits  formation  is  too  scanty  to  pretend 

that   neither    Peisistratus    nor    the  to  certainty,    but    I  think    the    ex- 

Diaskeuasts  could  have  made  any  planation    of    Hermann    the    most 

considerable  changes   in   the  Iliad  satisfactory   C~Qniil   sit   6  r.  o  3  o  ).  r( 

and  Odyssey,  either  in  the  way  of  et  u  itoji  X  ^  87)  v." — Opuscula,    torn, 

addition  or  of   transposition  :    the  v.  p.  300,   torn.  vii.  p.  102). 

poems     as    aggregates    being     too  Tro|-io/.£'j<;  is  the  technical    term 

well-known,  and  the  Homeric  vein  for   the    prompter    at    a   theatrical 

of  invention    too    completely    ex-  representation  (Plutarch,  Frwcept. 

tinct,    to  admit    of  such  novelties,  gerend.  Reip.  p.  813):  u-o,V//.r,  and 

I  confess  I  do  not  see   how  these  uro;)i)./.iiv      have       corresponding 

last-mentioned  admissions  can    be  meanings,    of   aiding    the    memory 

reconciled  with  the  main  doctrne  of   a    speaker  and   keeping  him  in 
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time  that  it  proclaims  the  occasional  infringement)  of  an 
orderly  aggregate,  as  well  as  of  manuscripts  professedly 
complete.  Next,  the  theory  ascribes  to  Peisistratus  a  char- 
acter not  only  materially  different  from  what  is  indicated 
by  Cicero  and  Pausanias — who  represent  him,  not  as  having 
put  together  atoms  originally  distinct,  but  as  the  renovator 

accordance  with  a  certain  standard,  Plutarch.  Vit.  X.  Ehetor.  Lycurgi 
in  possession  of  the  prompter  ;  see  Vit.)  —  el3r,v£Yx£  ^  *a'1  Mop-oy?— UK 
the  words  i£  0-o3o).j;;,  Xenophon.  ^a>.xa;  Eixova;  dvaOttvai  tcuv  r.fjirt- 
Cyropsed.  iii.  3,  37.  TsofioXT)  there-  ~ti>i  A'uyJXo'J,  2o<pox).£o'.K,  E'ipi- 
fore  has  no  necessary  connexion  rio&y,  xai  TO?  Tpayiu^lai;  autibv  ev 
with  a  scries  of  rhapsodes,  but  xoi/uj  Yps'J/ajjLS^ou?  (s-jXa-r-rsi-;,  xai 
would  apply  just  as  much  to  one  TO-/  TJJ?  noXstuc  YpijAjxiTJa  irapavat- 
alone;  although  it  happens  in  yiyvibixsiv  1014  u^oxpivo)X£-<oic  o> 
this  case  to  be  brought  to  bear  yip  E;TJV  aoTtz;  (aXXio?)  u*oxpivea8ai. 
upon  several  in  succession.  TZG-  The  word  aXXio;  which  occurs  last 
Xr/ju?,  again,  means  "the  taking  but  one  is  introduced  by  the  con- 
up  in  succession  of  one  rhapsode  jecture  of  Grysar,  who  has  cited 
by  another :"  though  the  two  words,  and  explained  the  above  passage- 
therefore,  have  not  the  same  of  the  Pseudo-Plutarch  in  a  vain- 
meaning,  yet  the  proceeding  de-  able  dissertation — I)e  Gracorum 
scribed  in  the  two  passages  in  Tragcedid,  qtiaHs  fuit  circa  tempora, 
reference  both  to  Sol6n  and  Hip-  Demosthenis  (Cologne  1830).  All 
parchus  appears  to  be  in  substance  the  critics  admit  the  text  as  it  now 
the  same — i.  e.  to  ensure,  by  com-  stands  to  be  unintelligible,  and 
pulsory  supervision,  a  correct  and  various  corrections  have  been  pro- 
orderly  recitation  by  the  succes-  posed,  among  which  that  of  Grysar 
sive  rhapsodes  who  went  through  seems  the  best.  From  his  Disser- 
the  different  parts  of  the  poem.  tation  I  transcribe  the  following 

There  is  good  reason  to  conclude  passage,  which  illustrates  the  rhap- 
from  this  passage  that  the  rhap-  sodising  of  Homer  e;  oz&3oXij;. — 
sodes  before  Sol&n  were  guilty  "Quum  histriones  fabulis  inter- 
both  of  n"gligence  and  of  omission  polandis  segre  abstinerent,  Ly- 
in  their  recital  of  Homer,  but  curgus  legem  supra  indicatam  eo 
no  reason  to  imagine  either  that  tulit  consilio,  ut  recitationes  his- 
they  transposed  the  books,  or  trionum  cum  publico  illo  exemplo 
that  the  legitimate  order  was  not  omnino  congruas  redderet.  Quodut 
previously  recognised.  assequeretur,  constituit,  ut  dura 

The  appointment  of  a  systematic  fabula- inscena  recitarentur,  scriba 

UTT&'-t0^'^  or  prompter  plainly  in-  publicus  simul  exemplum  civitatis 

dicates  the  existence  of  complete  inspiceret,  juxta  sive  in  theatro 

manuscripts.  sive  in  postscenio  sedens.  Hac 

The  direction  of  Solfln,  that  enim  verbi  TapivayivcboxEiv  est 

Homer  should  be  rhapsodised  un-  significatio,  posita  praecipue  in 

der  the  security  of  a  prompter  with  prsepositione  r.ifi,  ut  idem  sit, 

his  manuscript,  appears  just  the  quod  contra  sive  juxta  legere ;  id 

same  as  that  of  the  orator  Ly-  quod  faciunt  ii,  qui  lecta  06  aUe.ro 

kurgus  in  reference  to  .iEschylus,  vel  recitata  cum  suis  conferre  cu- 

Sophokles,  and  Euripides  (Pseudo-  piunf."  (Grysar,  p.  7.) 
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of  an  ancient  order  subsequently  lost — but  also  in  itself 
unintelligible  and  inconsistent  with  Grecian  habit  and  feel- 
ing. That  Peisistratus  should  take  pains  to  repress  the 
licence,  or  make  up  for  the  unfaithful  memory,  of  individual 
rhapsodes,  and  to  ennoble  the  Panathenaic  festival  by  the 
most  correct  recital  of  a  great  and  venerable  poem,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  received  among  the  best  judges  in 
Greece — this  is  a  task  both  suitable  to  his  position,  and 
requiring  nothing  more  than  an  improved  recension,  to- 
gether with  exact  adherence  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  rhap- 
sodes. But  what  motive  had  he  to  string  together  several 
poems,  previously  known  only  as  separate,  into  one  new 
whole?  What  feeling  could  he  gratify  by  introducing  the 
extensive  changes  and  transpositions  surmised  byLachmann, 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  together  sixteen  songs  which  the 
rhapsodes  are  assumed  to  have  been  accustomed  to  recite, 
and  the  people  to  hear,  each  by  itself  apart?  Peisistratus 
was  not  a  poet,  seeking  to  interest  the  public  mind,  by  new 
creations  and  combinations,  but  a  ruler  desirous  to  impart 
solemnity  to  a  great  religious  festival  in  his  native  city. 
Xow  such  a  purpose  would  be  answered  by  selecting,  amidst 
the  divergences  of  rhapsodes  in  different  parts  of  Greece, 
that  order  of  text  which  intelligent  men  could  approve  as 
a  return  to  the  pure  and  pristine  Iliad;  but  it  would  be 
defeated  if  he  attempted  large  innovations  of  his  own,  and 
brought  out  for  the  first  time  a  new  Iliad  by  blending  to- 
gether, altering,  and  transposing,  many  old  and  well-known 
songs.  A  novelty  so  bold  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
offend  than  to  please  both  the  critics  and  the  multitude. 
And  if  it  were  even  enforced,  by  authority,  at  Athens,  no 
probable  reason  can  be  given  why  all  the  other  towns  and 
all  the  rhapsodes  throughout  Greece  should  abnegate  their 
previous  habits  in  favour  of  it,  since  Athens  at  that  time 
enjoyed  no  political  ascendency  such  as  she  acquired  during 
the  following  century.  On  the  whole,  it  will  appear  that 
the  character  and  position  of  Peisistratus  himself  go  far  to 
negative  the  function  which  Wolf  and  Lachmann  put  upon 
him.  His  interference  presupposes  a  certain  foreknown 
and  ancient  aggregate,  the  main  lineaments  of  which  were 
familiar  to  the  Grecian  public,  although  many  of  the  rhap- 
sodes in  their  practice  may  have  deviated  from  it  both  by 
omission  and  interpolation.  In  correcting  the  Athenian 
recitations  conformably  with  such  understood  general  type, 
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he  might  hope  both  to  procure  respect  for  Athens  and  to 
constitute  a  fashion  for  the  rest  of  Greece.  But  this  step 
of  "collecting  the  torn  body  of  sacred  Homer"  is  something 
generically  different  from  the  composition  of  a  new  Iliad 
out  of  pre-existing  songs:  the  former  is  as  easy,  suitable, 
and  promising,  as  the  latter  is  violent  and  gratuitous. l 

To  sustain  the  inference,  that  Peisistratus  was  the 
other  long  first  architect  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  it  ought 
epic  poems  at  least  to  be  shown  that  no  other  long  con- 

beside  the       ,.  .    ,     ,     ,       -         ,,  ,.   ° 

iiiad  and  tmuous  poems  existed  during  the  earlier  cen- 
Odyssey.  turies.  But  the  contrary  of  this  is  known  to  be 
the  fact.  The  JEthiopis  of  Arktinus,  which  contained  9100 
verses,  dates  from  a  period  more  than  two  centuries  earlier 
than  Peisistratus:  several  other  of  the  lost  cyclic  epics, 
some  among  them  of  considerable  length,  appear  during 
the  century  succeeding  Arktinus;  and  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  three  or  four  at  least  of  these  poems  passed 
currently  under  the  name  of  Homer.2  There  is  no  greater 

1  That  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  were  the  time  of  Peisistratus. 

ever    recited    with    all     the    parts  There  is  no   sufficient  ground,   I 

entire,    at    any    time    anterior    to  think,  for  denying  all  entire  reci- 

Sol6n,    is    a    point    which  Eitschl  tation  previous   to  Sol6n,   and  we 

denies     (Die    Alexandrin.    Biblio-  only    interpose    a    new    difficulty, 

thek.    p.    67—70).     He    thinks    that  both    grave     and     gratuitous,     by 

before    Sol&n,    they    were    always  doing  so. 

recited  in  parts,  and  without  any  *  The  jEthiopis  of  Arktinus  con- 
fixed order  among  the  parts.  Nor  tained  9100  verses,  as  we  learn 
did  Solon  determine  (as  he  thinks)  from  the  Tabulalliaca:  yet  Proklus 
the  order  of  the  parts  :  he  only  assigns  to  it  only  four  books.  The 
checked  a  licence  of  the  rhapsodes  Ilias  Minor  had  four  books,  the 
as  to  the  recitation  of  the  sepa-  Cyprian  verses  eleven,  though  we 
rate  books;  it  was  Peisistratus,  do  not  know  the  number  of  lines 
who,  with  the  help  of  Onomakri-  in  either. 

tus  and  others,  first  settled  the  Nitzsch  states  it  as  a  certain 
order  of  the  parts  and  bound  each  matter  of  fact,  that  Arktinus  re- 
poem  into  a  whole,  with  some  cited  his  own  poem  alone,  thougti 
corrections  and  interpolations,  it  was  too  long  to  admit  of  his 
Nevertheless  he  admits  that  the  doing  so  without  interruption, 
parts  were  originally  composed  (See  his  Vorrede  to  the  2nd  vol. 
by  the  same  poet,  and  adapted  to  of  the  Odyssey,  p.  xxiv.)  There 
form  a  whole  amongst  each  other:  is  no  evidence  for  this  assertion, 
but  the  primitive  entireness  (he  and  it  appears  to  me  highly  im- 
asserts)  was  only  maintained  as  a  probable. 

sort    of    traditional    belief,     never  In    reference    to    the    Romances 

realised    in    recitation,    and    never  of  the  Middle  Ages,   belonging  to 

reduced    to     an    obvious,    unequi-  the  Cycle  of  the  Round  Table,  M. 

vocal,    and    permanent  fact— until  Fauriel   tells   us    that  the  German 
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intrinsic  difficulty  in  supposing  long  epics  to  have  begun 
with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  than  with  the  vEthiopis:  the 
ascendency  of  the  name  of  Homer,  and  the  subordinate 
position  of  Arktinus,  in  the  history  of  early  Grecian  poetry, 
tend  to  prove  the  former  in  preference  to  the  latter. 

Moreover,  we  find  particular  portions  of  the  Iliad, 
which  expressly  pronounce  themselves,  by  their  Catalogue^ 
own  internal  evidence,  as  belonging  to  a  large  the  Ih.a(j— 

,     ,  .     ,  '      essentially 

whole,  and  not  as  separate  integers.  We  can  a  part  of 
hardly  conceive  the  catalogue  in  the  second  a  lons_ 
book  except  as  a  fractional  composition,  and  uTeariy 
with  reference  to  a  series  of  approaching  exploits ;  authority. 
for  taken  apart  by  itself,  such  a  barren  enumeration  of 
names  could  have  stimulated  neither  the  fancy  of  the  poet 
nor  the  attention  of  the  listeners.  But  the  Homeric  Cata- 
logue had  acquired  a  sort  of  canonical  authority  even  in 
the  time  of  Solon,  insomuch  that  he  interpolated  a  line  into 
it,  or  was  accused  of  doing  so,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
a  disputed  point  against  the  Megarians,  who  on  their  side 
set  forth  another  version. 1  No  such  established  reverence 
could  have  been  felt  for  this  document,  unless  there  had 
existed,  for  a  long  time  prior  to  Peisistratus,  the  habit  of 
regarding  and  listening  to  the  Iliad  as  a  continuous  poem. 
And  when  the  philosopher  Xenophanes,  contemporary 
with  Peisistratup,  noticed  Homer  as  the  universal  teacher, 
and  denounced  him  as  an  unworthy  describer  of  the  gods, 
he  must  have  connected  this  great  mental  sway,  not  with  a 
number  of  unconnected  rhapsodies,  but  with  an  aggregate 
Iliad  and  Odyssey;  probably  with  other  poems  also,  as- 
cribed to  the  same  author,  such  as  the  Cypria,  Epigoni, 
and  Thebais. 

We  find,  it  is  true,  references  in  various  authors  to 
portions  of  the  Iliad  each  by  its  own  separate  name,  such 

Perceval  has  nearly  25,000  verses  The  ancient  unwritten  poems  of 
(more  than  half  as  long  again  as  the  Icelandic  Skalds  are  as  much 
the  Iliad)  ;  the  Perceval  of  Christian  lyric  as  epic:  the  longest  of  them 
of  Troyes  probably  more ;  the  does  not  exceed  800  lines,  and 
German  Tristan,  of  Godfrey  of  they  are  for  the  most  part  much 
Strasburg,  has  more  than  23,000;  shorter  (Untersuchungen  iiber  dio 
sometimes  the  poem  is  begun  by  Geschichte  der  Nordischen  Helden- 
one  author  and  continued  by  an-  sage,  aus  P.  A.  Miiller's  Saga- 
other.  (Fauriel,  Romans  de  Che-  bibliothek  von  G.  Lange,  Fraukf. 
valeric,  Kuvue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1832.  Introduct.  p.  xlii.). 
t.  liii.  p.  C95-G97.)  »  Plutarch,  Sol6n,  10. 
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as  the  Teichomachy,  the  Aristeia  (pre-eminent  exploits)  of 
Diomedes  or  of  Agamemnon,  the  Doloneia  or  Night-ex- 
pedition (of  Dolon  as  well  as  of  Odysseus  and  Diomedes), 
&c.,  and  hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  these  portions 
originally  existed  as  separate  poems,  before  they  were 
cemented  together  into  an  Iliad.  But  such  references  prove 
nothing  to  the  point;  for  until  the  Iliad  was  divided  by 
Aristarchus  and  his  colleagues  into  a  given  number  of 
books  or  rhapsodies,  designated  by  the  series  of  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  there  was  no  method  of  calling  attention  to 
any  particular  portion  of  the  poem  except  by  special  indi- 
cation of  its  subject-matter.1  Authors  subsequent  to 
Peisistratus,  such  as  Herodotus  and  Plato,  who  unquestion- 
ably conceived  the  Iliad  as  a  whole,  cite  the  separate 
fractions  of  it  by  designations  of  this  sort. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  "Wolfian  hypothesis 
respecting  the  text  of  the  Iliad,  tend  to  separate  two  points 
which  are  by  no  means  necessarily  connected,  though  that 
hypothesis,  as  set  forth  by  AYolf  himself,  by  "W.  Miiller, 
and  by  Lachmann,  presents  the  two  in  conjunction.  First, 
was  the  Iliad  originally  projected  and  composed  by  one 
author  and  as  one  poem,  or  were  the  different  parts  com- 
posed separately  and  by  unconnected  authors,  and  subse- 
quently strung  together  into  an  aggregate?  Secondly, 
assuming  that  the  internal  evidences  of  the  poem  negative 
the  former  supposition,  and  drive  us  upon  the  latter,  was 
the  construction  of  the  whole  poem  deferred,  and  did  the 
parts  exist  only  in  their  separate  state,  until  a  period  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  ?  It  is  obvious  that  these 
two  questions  are  essentially  separate,  and  that  a  man  may 
believe  the  Iliad  to  have  been  put  together  out  of  preexisting 
songs,  without  recognising  the  age  of  Peisistratus  as  the 
Iliad  and  period  of  its  first  compilation.  Xow  whatever 
Odyssey  mav  ^e  ^}ie  steps  through  which  the  poem  passed 

•were   entire     ,      X        , ,  .         ,      •     ,          •.        .  i  •          af  • 

poems  long  to  its  ultimate  integrity,  there  is  sufficient  reason 

anterior  to  for  believing  that  they  had  been  accomplished 

tus,  whe-  long  before  that  period:  the  friends  of  Peisis- 

ther  they  tratus  found  an  Iliad  already  existing,  and  already 

naUy  com-"  ancient   in   their  time,  even  granting  that    the 

posed  as  poem  had  not  been  originally  born  in  a  state  of 

or  not.  unity.    Moreover,  the  Alexandrine  critics,  whose 

1  The    Homeric    Scholiast    refers      tion    of  Ms    long  poem  (Schol.  ad 
to  Quintus  Calaber    ii    -r    'Afxs'o-      Iliad,  ii.  220). 
vouny_ict,  which  was  only  one  por- 
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remarks  are  preserved  in  the  Scholia,  do  not  even 
notice  the  Peisistratic  recension  among  the  many 
manuscripts  which  they  had  before  them:  and  Mr.  Payne 
Knight  justly  infers  from  their  silence  that  either  they  did 
not  possess  it,  or  it  was  in  their  eyes  of  no  great  authority;  1 
which  could  never  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  the 
prime  originator  of  Homeric  unity. 

The  line  of  argument,  by  which  the  advocates  of  AVolf  s 
hypothesis  negative  the  primitive  unity  of  the  poem,  con- 
sists in  exposing  gaps,  incongruities,  contradictions,  &c. 
between  the  separate  parts.  Now,  if  in  spite  of  all  these 
incoherencies,  standing  mementos  of  an  antecedent  state  of 
separation,  the  component  poems  were  made  to  coalesce  so 
intimately  as  to  appear  as  if  they  had  been  one  from  the 
beginning,  we  can  better  understand  the  complete  success 
of  the  proceeding  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  illu- 
sion, by  supposing  such  coalescence  to  have  taken  place  at 
a  very  early  period,  during  the  productive  days  of  epical 
genius,  and  before  the  growth  of  reading  and  criticism. 
The  longer  the  aggregation  of  the  separate  poems  was 
deferred,  the  harder  it  would  be  to  obliterate  in  men's  minds 
the  previous  state  of  separation,  and  to  make  them  accept 
the  new  aggregate  as  an  original  unity.  The  bards  or 
rhapsodes  might  have  found  comparatively  little  difficulty 
in  thus  piecing  together  distinct  songs,  during  the  ninth  or 
eighth  century  before  Christ;  but  if  we  suppose  the  process 

1  Knight,  Prolegg.  Homer,  xxxii.  Ttpai  (p.  ~)9— 60). 

xxxvi.  xxxvii.      That    Peisistratus  Welckersupposes  tlie Peisistratic 

caused  a  corrected  BIS.  of  the  Iliad  MS.   to   have   been    either    lost    or 

to  be  prepared,   there   seems  good  carried    away    when   Xerxes     took 

reason   to    believe,    and    the  Scho-  Athens    (Der    Epische    Cyklus.    p. 

lion  on  Plautus  edited  by  Eitschl  382 — 3S8). 

.{see  Die  Alexandrinische  Biblio-  Compare  Nitzsch,  Histor.  Homer, 
thek,  p.  4)  specifies  the  four  per-  Fixsc.  i.  p.  165— 167;  also  his  corn- 
sons  (Onomakritus  was  one)  em-  incntary  on  Odyss.  xi.  604,  the 
ployed  on  the  task.  Ritschl  fancies  alleged  interpolation  of  Ouoma- 
that  it  served  as  a  sort  of  Vulgate  kritus;  and  Ulrici,  Geschichte  der 
for  the  text  of  the  Alexandrine  Hellen.  Poes.  Part  i.  s.  vii.  p. 
critics,  who  named  specially  other  252—255. 

ZSTSS.  (of  Chios,    Sinope,  Massalia,  The    main   facts    respecting    the 

Ac.)      only      when    they     diverged  Peisistratic  recension  are  collected 

from  this  Vulgate:    he  thinks  also  and  disscussed  by  Griifenhan,  Ge- 

that   it   formed    the    original    from  schichte  der  Philologie,    sect.   54  — 

whence  those  other  MSS.  were  first  64.    vol    i.    p.    2G6  — "11.       "Tufortu- 

drawn.    which    are    called    in    the  nately  we  cannot  get  beyond  mere 

'Homeric    Scholia    ai    xoival,    xoi-Jo-  conjecture  and  possibility. 
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to  be  deferred  until  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century — it 
we  imagine  that  Solon,  with  all  his  contemporaries  and 
predecessors,  knew  nothing  about  any  aggregate  Iliad,  but 
was  accustomed  to  read  and  hear  only  those  sixteen  distinct 
epical  pieces  into  which  Lachmann  would  dissect  the  Iliad, 
each  of  the  sixteen  bearing  a  separate  name  of  its  own — no 
compilation  then  for  the  first  time  made  by  the  friends  of 
Peisistratus  could  have  effaced  the  established  habit,  and 
planted  itself  in  the  general  convictions  of  Greece  as  that 
primitive  Homeric  production.  Had  the  sixteen  pieces 
remained  disunited  and  individualised  down  to  the  time  of 
Peisistratus,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  continued 
so  ever  afterwards;  nor  could  the  extensive  changes  and 
transpositions  which  (according  to  Lachmann's  theory)  were 
required  to  melt  them  down  into  our  present  Iliad,  have 
obtained  at  that  late  period  universal  acceptance.  Assu- 
ming it  to  be  true  that  such  changes  and  transpositions  did 
really  take  place,  they  must  at  least  be  referred  to  a  period 
greatly  earlier  than  Peisistratus  or  Solon. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  poems  themselves  confirms 

what  is  here  remarked.    There  is  nothing  either 

in  the  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  which  savours  ofmodern- 

Homeric        jsm  applying  that  term  to  the  age  of  Peisistra- 

poems,  of  £1  •  i  •   i    i     •  -         ii_       TJ. 

ideas  or  tus;  nothing  which  brings  to  our  view  the  altera- 

customs  tions,  brought  about  by  two  centuries,  in  the 

to  th^a^e  Greek  language,  the  coined  money,  the  habits  of 

of  Peisis-  writing  and   reading,  the  despotisms  and  rep- 

tratus.  i  -,.  °,i        i  MM.  AC 

ublicangovernments,tne  close  military  array,  the 
improved  construction  of  ships,  the  Amphiktyonic  convoca- 
tions, the  mutual  frequentation  of  religious  festivals,  the 
Oriental  and  Egyptian  veins  of  religion,  &c.,  familiar  to  the 
latter  epoch.  These  alterations  Onomakritus  and  the  other 
literary  friends  of  Peisistratus  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
notice  even  without  design,  had  they  then  for  the  first  time 
undertaken  the  task  of  piecing  together  many  self-existent 
epics  into  one  large  aggregate.1  Everything  in  the  two 

1  Wolf  allows  both  the  uniform-  ferme  in  idem  ingenium,  in  eosdem 

ity  of  colouring  and  the  antiquity  mores,  in  eandem  formam  s entiendi 

of  colouring    which    pervade    the  et  loquendi."    Prolegom.  p.  cclxv. ; 

Homeric    poems,   also    the   strong  compare  p.  cxxxviii.) 

line  by  which  they  stand  disting-  He  thinks  indeed  that   this   har- 

uished  from  the  other  Greek  poets :  mony  was  restored  by    the   ability 

— "Irmno    congruunt  in    iis    omnia  and  care  of  Aristarchus  (•mirifiium 
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great  Homeric  poems,  both  in  substance  and  in  language, 
belongs  to  an  age  two  or  three  centuries  earlier  than  Pei- 
sistratus.  Indeed  even  the  interpolations  (or  those  passages 
which  on  the  best  grounds  are  pronounced  to  be  such) 
betray  no  trace  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  may 
well  have  been  heard  by  Archilochus  and  Kallinus — in  some 
cases  even  by  Arktinus  and  Hesiod — as  genuine  Homeric 
matter.  As  far  as  the  evidences  on  the  case,  as  well  internal 
as  external,  enable  us  to  judge,  we  seem  warranted  in  be- 
lieving that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  recited  substan- 
tially as  they  now  stand  (always  allowing  for  partial  diver- 
gences of  text  and  interpolations)  in  776  B.C.,  our  first 
trustworthy  mark  of  Grecian  time.  And  this  ancient  date 
— let  it  be  added — as  it  is  the  best  authenticated  fact,  so  it 
is  also  the  most  important  attribute  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
considered  in  reference  to  Grecian  history.  For  they  thus 
afford  us  an  insight  into  the  ante-historical  character  of  the 
Greeks — enabling  us  to  trace  the  subsequent  forward  march 
of  the  nation,  and  to  seize  instructive  contrasts  between 
their  former  and  their  later  condition. 

Rejecting  therefore  the  idea  of  compilation  by  Peisis- 
tratus,  and  referring  the  present  state  of  thelliad  , 

,    -   ',  °.     ,  A  .         Homeric 

and  Odyssey  to  a  period  more  than  two  centuries   poems- 
earlier,  the  question  still  remains,  by  what  pro-   *•  w>°ther 
cess,  or  through  whose  agency,  they  reached  that   author, 
state?   Is  each  poem  the  work  of  one  author,  or  £r™fjver1f1? 
of  several?  If  the  latter,  do  all  the  parts  belong    Df  one 
to  the  same  age?     "What  ground  is  there  for   da<-e  and 
believing,  that  any  or  all  of  these  parts  existed 
before  as  separate  poems,  and  have  been  accommodated  to 
the  place  in  which  they  now  appear  by  more  or  less  syste- 
matic alteration? 

The  acute  and  valuable  Prolegomena  of  Wolf,  half  a 
century  ago,  powerfully  turned  the  attention  of  scholars  to 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  with 
reference  to  the  age  and  society  in  which  they  arose,  and 
to  the  material  differences  in  this  respect  between  Homer 

ilium   concentum  revocatum   Aris-  Aristarcbus  only  restored  it  when 

tarcho  imprimis   debemus").     This  it    hail    been   spoiled    by    interve- 

is  a  very  exaggerated    estimate  of  ning  accidents ;  at  least,  if  we  are 

the  interference  of  Aristarchus:  but  to     construe    revocatum      strictly, 

at    any    rate    the    concentus    itself  which  perhaps  is  hardly  consistent 

was     ancient    and     original,     and  with  "Wolfs  main  theory. 
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and  more  recent  epic  poets.  1  Since  that  time  an  elaborate 
study  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  early  manifestations  of 
p  oetry  (Sagenpoesie)  among  other  nations;  and  the  German 
critics  especially,  among  whom  this  description  of  literature 
has  been  most  cultivated,  have  seldlted  it  as  the  only  appro- 
priate analogy  for  the  Homeric  poems.  Such  poetry,  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  short,  artless  effusions,  with 
little  of  deliberate  or  far-sighted  combination,  has  been 
assumed  by  many  critics  as  a  fit  standard  to  apply  for 
measuring  the  capacities  of  the  Homeric  age;  an  age  exclu- 
sively of  speakers,  singers,  and  hearers,  not  of  readers  or 
Question  writers.  In  place  of  the  unbounded  admiration 
raised  by  which  was  felt  for  Homer,  not  merely  as  a  poet 
Wolf—  Of  detail,  but  as  constructor  of  a  long  epic,  at 
poesie—  the  time  when  Wolf  wrote  his  Prolegomena,  the 
New  stand-  tone  of  criticism  passed  to  the  opposite  extreme. 

ard  applied  •,     ,         , .  L~       -.        ,.      -.     l  ,,       •,    c      . 

to  the  and  attention  was  nxed  entirely  upon  the  defects 

Homeric  ^  the  arrangement  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Whatever  was  to  be  found  in  them  of  symmetry 
or  pervading  system,  was  pronounced  to  be  decidedly  post- 
Homeric.  Under  such  preconceived  anticipations  Homer 
seems  to  have  been  generally  studied  in  Germany,  during 
Homeric  ^e  generation  succeeding  Wolf,  the  negative 
unity— ge-  portion  of  whose  theory  was  usually  admitted, 
?eecrt^ybre'  though  as  to  the  positive  substitute — what  ex- 
German  planation  was  to  be  given  cf  the  history  and 
the^iast11  present  constitution  of  the  Homeric  poems — 
generation  there  was  by  no  means  the  like  agreement, 
—now  During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  a  contrary 

agam  par-  .j!          ,'    .,      ,„       ',        -^^  ,„    J 

tiaiiy  re-  tendency  has  manifested  itself;  the  \Volnan 
vived.  theory  has  been  re-examined  and  shaken  by 

1  See   Wolf,   Prolegg.  c.   xii.  p.  deal  of  original  thought,  but  not 

xliii.  "Nondum  enim  prorsus  ejecta  strong  in  erudition  (Opere  di  Vico, 

et    explosa    est    eorum    ratio,    qui  ed.  Milan,  vol.  v.  p.  437—497). 

Homerum      et      Callimachum      et  An   interesting    and    instructive 

Virgilium  et  Nonnum  etMiltonum  review   of  the  course   of  Homeric 

eodem     animo    legunt,    nee     quid  criticism    during     the     last     fifty 

uniuscujusque  a?tas  ferat,expendere  years,  comprising  some  new  details 

legendo  et  computare  laborant,"  &c.  on    the    gradual    development    of 

A  similar  and  earlier  attempt  to  the  theories  both  of  Wolf  and  of 
construe  the  Homeric  poems  with  Lachmann,  will  be  found  in  a  re- 
reference  to  their  age,  is  to  be  cent  Dissertation  published  at 
seen  in  the  treatise  called  Tl  Vero  Konigsberg  —  ''Die  Homerische 
Omeroof  Vico, — marked  with  a  good  Kritik  von  Wolf  bis  Grote"— by 
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Nitzsch,  who,  as  well  as  0.  JVIuller,  Welcker,  and  other 
scholars,  have  revived  the  idea  of  original  Homeric  unity, 
under  certain  modifications.  The  change  in  Goethe's  opinion, 
coincident  with  this  new  direction,  is  recorded  in  one  of 
his  latest  works. l  On  the  other  hand,  the  original  opinion 
of  Wolf  has  also  been  reproduced  within  the  last  five  years, 
and  fortified  with  several  new  observations  on  the  text,  of 
the  Iliad,  by  Lachmann. 

The  point  is  thus  still  under  controversy  among  able 
scholars,  and  is  probably  destined  to  remain  so.  For  in 
truth  our  means  of  knowledge  are  so  limited,  that  no  man 
can  produce  arguments  sufficiently  cogent  to  contend  against 
opposing  preconceptions;  and  it  creates  a  painful  sentiment 
of  diffidence  when  we  read  the  expressions  of  equal  and 
absolute  persuasion  with  which  the  two  opposite  conclu- 
sions have  both  been  advanced.  -  We  have  nothing  to  teach 

Dr.    Ludwig    Friedlander,    Berlin,  schiedene   Lieder"),    tells  us    that 

1853.      Dr.     Friedlander     approves  whosoever    thinks    this    difference 

several   of  the    opinions    which   I  of    spirit   inconsiderable,— whoso- 

have  ventured  to  advance  respect-  ever  does  not  feel  it  at  once  when 

ing   the  probable  structure  of  the  pointed     out,— whosoever  can  be- 

Iliad,   and  sustains    them    by  new  lieve  that  the  parts  as   they  stand 

reasons  of  his  own.  now    belong    to     one    artistically 

1  In  the  46th  volume  of  his  col-  constructed   Epos, — "will  do   well 

lected  works,  in  the  little  treatise  not   to   trouble   himself  any  more 

"Homer,    noch    einmal" :    compare  either  with  my  criticisms   or   with 

G.   Lange,    Ueber  die   Kyklischen  epic  poetry,  because  he  is  too  weak 

Dichter     (Mainz.     1837),     Preface,  to  understand  anything    about  it" 

p.  vi.  ("weil    er    zu    schwach    ist   etwas 

1  "Non   esse  totam   Iliadcm   aut  darin  zu  verstehen''):  Fernere  Be- 

Odysseam   unius  poetre    opus,    ita  trachtungen    iiber    die   Ilias:   Ab- 

extra  dubitationem  positum   puto,  handl.  Berlin.  Acad.  1S41,  p.  18,    § 

ut  qui  secus  sentiat,  eum  non  satis  xxiii. 

lectitasse  illacarmina  contendam."          On   the    contrary,    Ulrici,    after 

(Godf.  Hermann,  Prsefat.  ad  Odys-  having  shown   (or   tried   to   show) 

seam,    Lips.    1825.   p.   iv.)     See  the  that    the    composition    of    Homer 

language     of    the     same     eminent  satisfies    perfectly,    in    the    main, 

critic  in  his  treatise  ';Ueber  Homer  all    the     exigencies    of  an  artistic 

und    Sappho,'1    Opuscula,    vol.     v.  epic — adds,    that    this    will     make 

p.  74.  itself  at  once  evident  to  all  those 

Lachmann,     after     having     dis-  who  have   any   sense   of  artistical 

sected  the  22G01ines  in  thelliad,  be-  symmetry;   but  that   for    those    to 

tween  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  whom  that   sense    is    wanting,    no 

book  and  line  590  of  the  fifteenth,  conclusive   demonstration    can  be 

into    four    songs    '•in    the    highest  given.    He  warns    the   latter,    lio- 

degree    different    in    their    spirit'1  wever,  that  they  are  not   to   deny 

j-ihrem    Geiste    nach    hochst  ver-  the  existence  of  that   which  their 

5l2 
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us  the  history  of  these  poems  except  the  poems  themselves. 
Scanty  evi-  ^°^  onty  ^°  we  P°ssess  n°  collateral  information 
dence—  respecting  them  or  their  authors,  but  we  have 
formin^any  no  one  *°  describe  to  us  the  people  or  the  age 
conclusive  in  which  they  originated :  our  knowledge  respect- 
opimon.  jng  contemporary  Homeric  societyis  collected  ex- 
clusively from  the  Homeric  compositions  themselves.  We  are 
ignorant  whether  any  other,  or  what  other,  poems  preceded 
them  or  divided  with  them  the  public  favour,  nor  have  we 
anything  better  than  conjecture  to  determine  either  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  brought  before  the 
hearers,  or  the  conditions  which  a  bard  of  that  day  was 
required  to  satisfy.  On  all  these  points,  moreover,  the  age 
of  Thucydides !  and  Plato  seems  to  have  been  no  better 
informed  than  we  are,  except  in  so  far  as  they  could  profit 
by  the  analogies  of  the  cyclic  and  other  epic  poems,  which 
would  doubtless  in  many  cases  have  afforded  valuable  aid. 

Nevertheless  no  classical  scholar  can  be  easy  without 
some  opinion  respecting  the  authorship  of  these  immortal 
poems.  And  the  more  defective  the  evidence  we  possess, 
the  more  essential  is  it  that  all  that  evidence  should  be 
marshalled  in  the  clearest  order,  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
points  in  controversy  distinctly  understood  beforehand. 
Both  these  conditions  seem  to  have  been  often  neglected, 
throughout  the  long-continued  Homeric  discussion. 

To  illustrate  the  first  point: — Since  two  poems  are 
comprehended  in  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  natural 
process  would  be,  first  to  study  the  easier  of  the  two,  and 
then  to  apply  the  conclusions  thence  deduced  as  a  means 
of  explaining  the  other.  Now  the  Odyssey,  looking  at  its 
aggregate  character,  is  incomparably  more  easy  to  com- 

shortsi'trhted  vision  cannot  dis-  put  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  on  the 
tinguish,  for  everything  cannot  he  same  footing  ,  as  Ulrici  does,  and 
made  clear  to  children,  which  the  as  is  too  frequently  done  by  otliers. 
mature  man  sees  through  at  a  'Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their  con- 
plance  (Ulrici,  Geschichto  des  temporaries  generally  ,  read  the 
Griechischen  Epos,  Part  i.  ch.  vii.  most  suspicious  portions  of  the 
p.  200—2(51).  Read  also  Payne  Homeric  poems  as  genuine(Nitzsch, 
Knight,  Prolog,  c.  xxvii.,  about  Plan  und  Gang  der  Odyssee,  in  the 
the  insanity  of  the  "Wolfian  school,  Preface  to  his  second  vol.  of  Corn- 
obvious  even  to  the  "homunculus  ments  on  the  Odyssey,  p.  Ix.-lxiv.). 
e  trivio.^  Thucydides  accepts  the  Hymn  to 
I  have  the  misfortune  to  dis?ent  Apollo  as  a  composition  by  tho 
from  both  Lachmann  and  Ulrici;  author  of  the  Iliad, 
•for  it  appears  to  me  a  mistake  to 
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prehend  than  the  Iliad.  Yet  most  Homeric  critics  apply 
the  microscope  at  once,  and  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
Iliad. 

To  illustrate  the   second  point: — What  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  negative  the  supposition  that  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey  is  a  poem  originally  and  intentionally   Method  of 
one  ?     Not  simply  particular  gaps  and  contradic-   studying 
tions,  though  they  be  even  gross  and  numerous;   tum'of68" 
but  the  preponderance  of  these  proofs  of  mere   Homeric 
unprepared  coalescence  over  the  other  proofs  of  umty- 
designed  adaptation  scattered  throughout  the  whole  poem. 
For  the  poet  (or  the  co-operating  poets,  if  more  than  one) 
may  have  intended  to  compose  an  harmonious  whole,  but 
may  have  realised  their  intention  incompletely,  and  left 
partial  faults;  or  perhaps  the  contradictory  lines  may  have 
crept  in  through  a  corrupt  text.     A  survey  of  the  whole 
poem  is  necessary  to  determine  the  question;  and  this  neces- 
sity, too,  has  not  always  been  attended  to. 

If  it  had  happened  that  the  Odyssey  had  been  pre- 
served to  us  alone,  without  the  Iliad,  I  think  the  dispute 
respecting  Homeric  unity  would  never  have  been  raised. 
For  the  former  is,  in  my  judgement,  pervaded  almost  from 
beginning  to  end  by  marks  of  designed  adaptation;  and  the 
special  faults  which  "Wolf,  "W.  Miiller,  and  B.  Thiersch.1 
have  singled  out  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  such  unity 
of  intention,  are  so  few  and  of  so  little  importance,  that 
they  would  have  been  universally  regarded  as  mere  in- 
stances of  haste  or  unskilfulness  on  the  part  of  the  poet, 
had  they  not  been  seconded  by  the  far  more  powerful 
battery  opened  against  the  Iliad.  These  critics,  having 
laid  down  their  general  presumptions  against  the  antiquity 
of  the  long  epopee,  illustrate  their  principles  by  exposing 
the  many  flaws  and  fissures  in  the  Iliad,  and  then  think  it 
sufficient  if  they  can  show  a  few  similar  defects  in  the 
Odyssey — as  if  the  breaking  up  of  Homeric  unity  in  the 
former  naturally  entailed  a  similar  necessity  with  regard 
to  the  latter;  and  their  method  of  proceeding,  contrary  to 
the  rule  above  laid  down,  puts  the  more  difficult  problem 
in  the  foreground,  as  a  means  of  solution  for  the  easier. 
We  can  hardly  wonder,  however,  that  they  have  applied 
their  observations  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Iliad, 

1  Bernliard  Thiersch,  Ueher   das     (Halberstadt   1832),    Eiuleitung,    p. 
Zcitalter  uiid  Vaterland  des  Homer    *-18. 
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because  it  is  in  every  man's  esteem  the  more  marked,  striking 
Odyssey  to  anc*  impressive  poem  of  the  two — and  the  char- 
be  studied  acter  of  Homer  is  more  intimately  identified 
mo9re "  '  with  Jt  than  with.  the  Odyssey.  This  may 
simple  and  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  course  pursued; 
s?ract«eble  kut  ke  the  case  as  ^  may  in  respect  to  com- 
than  the  parative  poetical  merit,  it  is  not  the  less  true, 

that  as  an  aggregate,  the  Odyssey  is  more 
simple  and  easily  understood,  and  therefore  ought  to  come 
first  in  the  order  of  analysis. 

Now,  looking  at  the  Odyssey  by  itself,  the  proofs  of  a 
oa  s  e  —  unity  of  design  seem  unequivocal  and  everywhere 
evidences  to  be  found.  A  premeditated  structure,  and  a 
of  one  concentration  of  interest  upon  one  prime  hero 
throughout  under  well-defined  circumstances,  may  be  traced 

from  the  first  book  to  the  twenty-third.  Odysseus 

structure.         .        ,  .,••          •,.         ,,  •     i-         ,11         ,  i     p 

is  always  either  directly  or  indirectly  kept  before 
the  reader,  as  a  warrior  returning  from  the  fulness  of 
glory  at  Troy,  exposed  to  manifold  and  protracted  calamities 
during  his  return  home,  on  which  his  whole  soul  is  so  bent 
that  he  refuses  even  the  immortality  offered  by  Calypso; — 
a  victim,  moreover,  even  after  his  return,  to  mingled  injury 
and  insult  from  the  suitors,  who  have  long  been  plundering 
his  property  and  dishonouring  his  house;  but  at  length 
obtaining,  by  valour  and  cunning  united,  a  signal  revenge 
which  restores  him  to  all  that  he  had  lost.  All  the  persons 
and  all  the  events  in  the  poem  are  subsidiary  to  this  main 
plot:  and  the  divine  agency,  necessary  to  satisfy  the  feeling 
of  the  Homeric  man,  is  put  forth  by  Poseidon  and  Athene, 
in  both  cases  from  dispositions  directly  bearing  upon 
Odysseus.  To  appreciate  the  unity  of  1he  Odyssey,  we 
have  only  to  read  the  objections  taken  against  that  of  the 
Iliad — especially  in  regard  to  the  long  withdrawal  of 
Achilles,  not  only  from  the  scene,  but  from  the  memory — 
together  with  the  independent  prornineu.ee  of  Ajax,  I)io- 
medes  and  other  heroes.  How  far  we  are  entitled  from 
hence  to  infer  the  want  of  premeditated  unity  in  the  Iliad, 
will  be  presently  considered;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Odyssey  in  this  respect  everywhere  demon- 
strates the  presence  of  such  unity.  Whatever  may  be  the 
interest  attached  to  Penelope,  Telemachus,  or  Eumseus, 
we  never  disconnect  them  from  their  association  with 
Odysseus.  The  present  is  not  the  place  for  collecting  the 
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many  marks  of  artistical  structure  dispersed  throughout 
this  poem:  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the 
final  catastrophe  realised  in  the  twenty-second  book — the 
slaughter  of  the  suitors  in  the  very  house  which  they  were 
profaning — is  distinctly  and  prominently  marked  out  in  the 
first  and  second  books,  promised  by  Teiresias  in  the  eleventh, 
by  Athene  in  the  thirteenth,  and  by  Helen  in  the  fifteenth, 
and  gradually  matured  by  a  series  of  suitable  preliminaries, 
throughout   the    eight   books   preceding  its   occurrence.1 
Indeed  what  is  principally  evident,  and  what  has  been 
often  noticed,  in  the  Odyssey,  is,  the  equable  flow  both  of 
the  narrative  and  the  events ;  the  absence  of  that  rise  and 
fall  of  interest  which  is  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  Iliad. 
To  set  against  these  evidences  of  unity,  there  ought  at 
least  to  be  s'ome  strong  cases  produced  of  occa-   E  hibits 
sional  incoherence  or  contradiction.     But  it  is   very  few 
remarkable  how  little  of  such  counter-evidence   marl<3  of 
is  to  be  found,  although  the  arguments  of  AVolf,   renoe  or 
"W.  Muller,  and  B.  Thiersch,  stand  so  much  in   centra- 
need   of  it.     They  have   discovered   only   one 
instance   of  undeniable   inconsistency   in   the   parts — the 
number  of  days  occupied  by  the  absence  of  Telemachus  at 
Pylus  and  Sparta.     That  young  prince,  though  represented 
as  in  great  haste  to  depart,  and  refusing  pressing  invitations 
to  prolong  his  stay,  must  nevertheless  be  supposed  to  have 
continued  for  thirty  days  the  guest  of  Menelaus,  in  order 
to  bring  his  proceedings  into  chronological  liar-   chronoio- 
mony  with  those  of  Odysseus,  and  to  explain  the    gicai 
first  meeting  of  father  and  son  in  the  swine-fold   [nCfh°emng 
of  Eumaeus.     Here  is  undoubtedly  an  inaccuracy   Odyssey  in 
(so  Nitzsch2  treats  it,  and  I  think  justly)  on  the   one  case- 

'Compare  i.  205;  ii.  145  (vf,roivot  eorura  fides  e  subtilioribus  con- 

•XEV  Ezsira  66|juov  IvtoaOsv  oXoiaQs) ;  gruentiis  omiiino  pendebat.  Mo- 

xi.  118;  xiii.  395;  xv.  178;  alsoxiv.  nendi  enim  sunt  etiam  atque  etiam 

162.  Homericorumstudiosi,  veteresillos 

2  Nitzsch,  Plan  und  Gang  der  dotSo-j;  non  lingua  professoria  inter 

Odyssee,  p.  xliii. ,  prefixed  to  the  viros  criticos  et  grammaticos,  aut 

second  vol.  of  his  Commentary  on  alios  quoscunque  argutiarum  cap- 

tlie  Odysseis.  tatores ,  carmina  oantitasse,  sed 

"At  carminum  primi  nuditores  inter  eos  qui  sensibus  animorum 

non  adeo  curiosi  erant  (observes  libere,  incaute,  et  effuse  indulpte- 

Mr.  Payne  Knight,  Proleg.  c.  xxiM.),  rent,"  &c.  Chap,  xxii.-xxvii.  of  Mr. 

ut  ejusmodi  rerum  rationes  ant  Knight's  Prolegomena  are  valu- 

exqnirerent  aut  expendereut:  neque  able  to  the  same  purpose,  showing 
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part  of  the  poet,  who  did  not  anticipate,  and  did  not  expe- 
rience in  ancient  times,  so  strict  a  scrutiny;  an  inaccuracy 
certainly  not  at  all  wonderful;  the  matter  of  real  wonder 
is,  that  it  stands  almost  alone,  and  that  there  are  no  others 
in  the  poem. 

Now  this  is  one  of  the  main  points  on  which  "W.  Miiller 
and  B.  Thiersch  rest  their  theory — explaining 

Inference        .11  1-1  c     •         \ 

erro-  the  chronological  confusion  by  supposing  that 

neousiy         the  journey  of  Telemachus  to  Pylus  and  Sparta 

drawn  from  ">..,     ,     4     ,  ,   .  „          J  .    f     „ 

hence,  that  constituted  the  subject  of  an  epic  originally 
the  parts  of  separate  (comprising  the  first  four  books  and  a 
were  ori-  portion  of  the  fifteenth),  and  incorporated  at 
ginaiiy  se-  second-hand  with  the  remaining  poem.  And 
they  conceive  this  view  to  be  farther  confirmed 
by  the  double  assembly  of  the  gods  (at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  book  as  well  as  of  the  fifth),  which  they  treat  as 
an  awkward  repetition,  such  as  could  not  have  formed  part 
of  the  primary  scheme  of  any  epic  poet.  But  here  they 
only  escape  a  small  difficulty  by  running  into  another  and 
a  greater.  For  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  how  the  first 
four  books  and  part  of  the  fifteenth  can  ever  have  con- 
stituted a  distinct  epic;  since  the  adventures  of  Telemachus 
have  no  satisfactory  termination,  except  at  the  point  of 
confluence  with  those  of  his  father,  when  the  unexpected 
meeting  and  recognition  takes  place  under  the  roof  of 
Eumseus — nor  can  any  epic  poem  ever  have  described  that 
meeting  and  recognition  without  giving  some  account  how 
Odysseus  came  thither.  Moreover  the  first  two  books  of 
the  Odyssey  distinctly  lay  the  ground,  and  carry  expecta- 
tion forward,  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  poem — treating 
Telemachus  as  a  subordinate  person,  and  his  expedition  as 
merely  provisional  towards  an  ulterior  result.  Nor  can  I 
agree  with  "\V.  Miiller,  that  the  real  Odyssey  might  well 
he  supposed  to  begin  with  the  fifth  book.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  exhibition  of  the  suitors  and  thelthakesian  agora, 
presented  to  us  in  the  second  book,  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  books  subsequent  to  the 
thirteenth.  The  suitors  are  far  too  important  personages 
in  the  poem  to  allow  of  their  being  first  introduced  in  so 

the>Lhomines  rudes  et  agrestes"  of  lous  ,    and   unobservant  of  contra- 

that   day    as    excellent     udges    of  dfction,    in    matters    which    cama 

what   fell    under  their    senses  and  only  uuder  the  mind's  eye. 
observation,    but  careless,    creati- 
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informal  a  manner  as  we  read  in  the  sixteenth  book:  indeed 
the  passing  allusions  of  Athene  (xiii.  310,  375)andEumaeus 
(xiv.  41,  81)  to  the  suitors,  presuppose  cognizance  of  them 
on  the  part  of  the  hearer. 

Lastly,  the  twofold  discussion  of  the  gods,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  and  fifth  books,  and  the  double  inter- 
ference of  Athene,  far   from  being  a  needless  repetition, 
may  be  shown  to  suit  perfectly  both  the  genuine  epical 
conditions  and  the  unity  of  the  poem.  1     For  although  the 
final    consummation,    and   the    organisation    of    measures 
against  the  suitors,  was  to  be  accomplished  by  Odysseus 
and  Telemachus  jointly,  yet  the  march  and  adventures  of 
the  two,  until  the  moment  of  their  meeting  in  the  dwelling 
of  Eumaeus,  were  essentially  distinct.     But  according  to 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  old  epic,  the  presiding  direction 
of  Athene  was  necessary  for  the  safety  and  success  of  both 
of  them.     Her    first  interference  arouses    and   Double 
inspires  the  son,  her  second  produces  the  liber-   start  and 
ation  of  the  father — constituting  a  point  of  union   stream  of 
and  common  origination  for  two  lines  of  adven-    events, uiti- 
tures  in  both  of  which  she  takes  earnest  interest,    SJJJJfl^i",0 
but  which  are  necessarily  for  a  time  kept  apart  in  the 
in  order  to  coincide  at  the  proper  moment.  Odyssey. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  twice-repeated  agora  of 
the  gods  in  the  Odyssey,  bringing  home  as  it  does  to  one 
and  the  same  divine  agent  that  double  start  which  is 
essential  to  the  scheme  of  the  poem,  consists  better  with 
the  supposition  of  premeditated  unity  than  with  that  of 
distinct  self  existent  parts.  And  assuredly  the  _ 

i  .   i      m   i  ,  i     f\  T  Skill  dis- 

manner    in    winch    lelemachus    and    Udysseus,   piayed  in 
both  by  different  roads,  are  brought  into  meeting   this  P°int 

i  •          -•  L  J.T         i        n  •  r -n  •       by  the  poet. 

and  conjunction,  at  the  dwelling  01  Jttiumseus,  is 
something  not  only  contrived,  but  very  skilfully  contrived. 
It  is  needless  to  advert  to  the  highly  interesting  character 
of  Euinseus,  rendered  available  as  a  rallying  point,  though 

1  "W.    Miiller    is    not    correct    in  requires  to  be   urged  twice  before 

saying   that   in   the   first  assembly  he  dictates  to  Kalypso  the  release 

of  the  gods,  Zeus  promises  some-  of  Odysseus,    but   he    had   already 

thing  which  he  does  not  perform:  intimated  in  the  first  book  that  he 

Zeus  does  not  promise  to  send  Her-  felt   great   difficulty  in   protecting 

mSs  as  messenger   to  Kalyps6  ,   in  the    hero,    because    of  the    wrath 

the  first  book,  though  Athene  ur-  manifested   against    him  by  Posei- 

ges    him   to    do    so.     Zeus    indeed  d6n. 
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in  different  ways  both  to  the  father  and  the  son,  over  and 
above  the  sympathy  which  he  himself  inspires. 

If  the  Odyssey  be  not  an  original  unity,  of  what  self- 
Difficulty  of  existent  parts  can  we  imagine  it  to  have  con- 
imagining  sisted?  To  this  question  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
sey  broken  a  satisfactory  reply:  for  the  supposition  that 
up  into  Telemachus  and  his  adventures  may  once  have 
existing™"  formed  the  subject  of  a  separate  epos,  apart 
poems  or  from  Odysseus,  appears  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  character  of  that  youth  as  it  stands  in  the 
poem,  and  with  the  events  in  which  he  is  made  to  take  part. 
"We  could  better  imagine  the  distribution  of  the  adventures 
of  Odysseus  himself  into  two  parts — one  containing  his 
wanderings  and  return,  the  other  handling  his  ill-treatment 
by  the  suitors  and  his  final  triumph.  But  though  either 
of  these  two  subjects  might  have  been  adequate  to  furnish 
out  a  separate  poem,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  as 
they  are  presented  in  the  Odyssey,  the  former  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  latter.  The  simple  return  of  Odysseus, 
as  it  now  stands  in  the  poem,  could  satisfy  no  one  as  a  final 
close,  so  long  as  the  suitors  remain  in  possession  of  his 
house  and  forbid  his  reunion  with  his  wife.  Any  poem 
which  treated  his  wanderings  and  return  separately,  must 
have  represented  his  reunion  with  Penelope  and  restoration 
to  his  house  as  following  naturally  upon  his  arrival  in 
Ithaka — thus  taking  little  or  no  notice  of  the  suitors.  But 
this  would  be  a  capital  mutilation  of  the  actual  epical  nar- 
rative, which  considers  the  suitors  at  home  as  an  essential 
portion  of  the  destiny  of  the  much-suffering  hero,  not  less 
than  his  shipwrecks  and  trials  at  sea.  His  return  (sepa- 
rately taken)  is  foredoomed,  according  to  the  curse  of  Poly- 
phemus executed  by  Poseidon,  to  be  long-deferred, 
miserable,  solitary,  and  ending  with  destruction  in  his 
house  to  greet  him;1  and  the  ground  is  thus  laid,  in  the 
very  recital  of  his  wanderings,  for  a  new  series  of  events 
which  are  to  happen  to  him  after  his  arrival  in  Ithaka. 
There  is  no  tenable  halting-place  between  the  departure 
of  Odysseus  from  Troy  and  the  final  restoration  to  his  house 

1  Odyss.  ix.  5:14.— 

'O'^c  xaxu>;  i/.Ooi,  fj't.ian  dr.o  -dv         *Q«  lyvc'  ei^ojwvos'  (the  Cyclops 
Tac  ETatpo'J?,  to  Poseid&n)  TOU  3'  ix/.us  K'javo- 
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and  his  wife.  The  distance  between  these  two  events  may 
indeed  be  widened,  by  accumulating  new  distresses  and 
impediments,  but  any  separate  portion  of  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  treated  than  as  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  The 
beginning  and  end  are  here  the  data  in  respect  to  epical 
genesis,  though  the  intermediate  events  admit  of  being 
conceived  as  variables,  more  or  less  numerous:  so  that  the 
conception  of  the  whole  may  be  said  without  impropriety 
both  to  precede  and  to  govern  that  of  the  constituent 
parts. 

The  general  result  of  a  study  of  the  Odyssey  may  be 
set  down  as  follows: — 1.     The  poem  as  it  now   structure 
stands  exhibitsunequivocally  adaptation  of  parts    of  the 

,  •       -i          i»     I  i      ji         i  Odvssev — 

and  continuity  of  structure,  whether  by  one  or   essentially 
by  several  consentient  hands:  it  may  perhaps  be  one— 
a   secondary   formation,   out  of  a  pre-existing  £ave°been 
Odyssey  of  smaller  dimensions;  but  if  so,  the   pieced  to- 
parts  of  the  smaller  whole  must  have  been  so    of^re-011 
far  recast  as  to  make  them  suitable  members  of  existing 
the  larger,  and  are  noway  recognisable  by  us.    epics< 
2.  The  subject-matter  of  the  poem  not  only  does  not  favour, 
but   goes   far  to  exclude,  the  possibility  of  the  "Wolfian 
hypothesis.     Its  events  cannot  be  so  arranged  as  to  have 
composed  several  antecedent  substantive  epics,  afterwards 
put    together    into  the  present  aggregate.      Its    authors 
cannot  have  been  mere  compilers  of  pre-existing  materials, 
such  as  Peisistratus  and  his  friends :  they  must  have  been 
poets,  competent  to  work  such  matter  as  they  found  into 
a  new  and  enlarged  design  of  their  own.     Nor  can  the  age 
in  which  this  long  poem,  of  so  many  thousand  lines,  was 
turned  out  as  a  continuous  aggregate,  be  separated  from 
the  ancient,  productive,  inspired  age  of  Grecian  epic. 

Arriving  at  such  conclusions  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  Odyssey,  J  we  can  apply  them  by  analogy  to  the  Iliad. 

1  "Wolf  admits,   in  most  unequi-  genii   habenda    est.  .  .  .    Undo    fit 

vocal   language,    the  compact  and  ut    Odysseam    nemo,    cui     omniuo 

artful    structure    of   the    Odyssey,  priscus    vates    placeat,     nisi     per- 

Against      this      positive      internal  lectam    e     raanu    deponere    queat. 

evidence  he   sets    the  general  pre-  At    ilia    ars    id    ipsum    est,    quod 

sumption,   that   no    such  construe-  vix  ac  ne  vix  quidem  cadere  videtur 

tire  art  can  possibly  have  belonged  in   vatem,    singulas     tantum   rhap- 

to  a  poet  of  the   age  of  Homer: —  sodias   decantantem,"   Ac.     (Prule- 

uDe  Odyssea  maxjme,  cujus  admira-  gomcna,   p.    cxviii. — cxx. ;  compare 

bilis   summa  et  compages  pro  pra>-  cxxii.) 
clarissimo    monumento    Gr;tci    in- 
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We  learn  something  respecting  the  character  and  capa- 
Anaiogy  of  cities  of  that  early  age  which  has  left  no  other 
the  Odys-  mementos  except  these  two  poems.  Long  conti- 
that  long  nuous  epics  (it  is  observed  by  those  who  support 
En(dHated  ^e  v^ews  °f  Wolf),  with  an  artistical  structure, 
epical  com-  are  inconsistent  with  the  capacities  of  a  rude  and 
position  non-writing  age.  Such  epics  (we  may  reply) 
•with'the  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  early  age  of  the 
capacities  Greeks,  and  the  Odyssey  is  a  proof  of  it;  for  in 
early  Greek  that  poem  the  integration  of  the  whole,  and  the 
mind.  composition  of  the  parts,  must  have  been  simul- 

taneous. The  analogy  of  the  Odyssey  enables  us  to  rebut 
that  preconception  under  which  many  ingenious  critics 
sit  down  to  the  study  of  the  Iliad,  and  which  induces  them 
to  explain  all  the  incoherences  of  the  latter  by  breaking  it 
up  into  smaller  unities,  as  if  short  epics  were  the  only 
manifestation  of  poetical  power  which  the  age  admitted. 
There  ought  to  be  no  reluctance  in  admitting  a  presiding 
scheme  and  premeditated  unity  of  parts,  in  so  far  as  the 
parts  themselves  point  to  such  a  conclusion. 

That  the  Iliad  is  not  so  essentially  one  piece  as  the 

Odyssey,  every  man  agrees.    It  includes  a  much 

much  less      greater  multiplicity  of  events,  and,  what  is  yet 

coherent        more  important,  a  greater  multiplicity  of  pro- 

and  uni-  .  '    ,,  •     T    n     •,        F-J.I 

form  than  minent  personages:  tne  very  indefinite  title 
the  which  it  bears,  as  contrasted  with  the  speciality 

of  the  name  Odyssey,  marks  the  difference  at 
once.  The  parts  stand  out  more  conspicuously  from  the 
whole,  and  admit  more  readily  of  being  felt  and  appreciated 
in  detached  recitation.  We  may  also  add,  that  it  is  of  more 
unequal  execution  than  the  Odyssey — often  rising  to  a  far 
higher  pitch  of  grandeur,  but  also  occasionally  tamer:  the 
story  does  not.  move  on  continuously;  incidents  occur 
without  plausible  motive,  nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to 
evidences  of  incoherence  and  contradiction. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  Iliad  is  open  to  all  these 
remarks,  though  Wolf  and  William  l\Iiiller,  and  above  all 
Lachmaun,  exaggerate  the  case  in  degree.  And  from  hence 
has  been  deduced  the  hypothesis  which  treats  the  parts  in 
their  original  state  as  separate  integers,  independent  of 
and  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  forced  into  uuity 
only  by  the  afterthought  of  a  subsequent  age;  or  sometimes 
not  even  themselves  as  integers,  but  as  aggregates  grouped 
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together  out  of  fragments  still  smaller — short  epics  formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  still  shorter  songs.     Now  there  is 
some  plausibility  in  these  reasonings,  so  long  as  the  dis- 
crepancies are  looked  upon  as- the  whole  of  the  case.     But 
in  point  of  fact  they  are  not  the  whole  of  the  case:  for  it 
is  not  less  true,  that  there  are  large  portions  of  incohe- 
the  Iliad  which  present  positive  and  undeniable   rence  pre- 
evidences  of  coherence  as  antecedent  and  conse-  Tn'p^rts  of 
quent,  though  we  are  occasionally  perplexed  by   the  poem- 
inconsistencies  of  detail.     To  deal  with  these   ^"rence 
latter,  is  a  portion  of  the  duties  of  a  critic.   But  in  other 
he  is  not  to  treat  the  Iliad  as  if  inconsistency   parts- 
prevailed  everywhere  throughout  its  parts;  for  coherence 
of  parts — symmetrical   antecedence    and    consequence   is 
discernible  throughout  the  larger  half  of  the  poem. 

Now  the  Wolfian  theory  explains  the  gaps  and  contra- 
dictions throughout  the  narrative,  but  it  ex-   Wo]flan 
plains  nothing  else.     If  (as  Lachmanu  thinks)    theory  ex- 
the  Iliad  originally  consisted  of  sixteen  songs  or   ^mer  *but 
little  substantive  epics  (Lachrnann's  sixteen  songs   not  the 
cover  the  space  only  as  far  as  the  2'2nd  book  or   latter- 
the  death  of  Hector,  and  two  more  songs  would  have  to 
be  admitted  for  the  23rd  and  24th  books) — not  only  com- 
posed by  different  authors,  but  by  each  1  without  any  view 
to  conjunction  with  the  rest — we  have  then  no  right  to  ex- 
pect any  intrinsic  continuity  between  them;   and  all  that 
continuity   which    we    now   find   must   be    of   extraneous 
origin.     AVhere  are  we  to  look  for  the  origin?  Lachmann 
follows  Wolf  in  ascribing  the  whole  constructive  process 
to  Peibistratus  and  his  associates,  at  a  period  when  the 
creative  epical  faculty  is  admitted  to  have  died  out.     But 
upon  this  supposition  Peisistratus  (or  his  associates)  must 
have  done  much  more  than  omit,  transpose,  and  interpolate, 
here  and  there;  he  must  have  gone  far  to  rewrite  the  whole 

1  Lachrnann  seems  to  admit  one  is  a  continuation   of  the  fifteenth, 

case  in  which  the  composer  of  one  but  by  a  different    poet.     (Fernere 

song  manifests  cognizance  of   an-  Bi'trachtungen  iiber  die  Ilias,  Ab- 

other  song,    and   a   disposition  to  handl.    Berlin.    Acad.    1841,     sect, 

give   what   will   form    a    sequel  to  xxvi.  xxviii.  xxix.  pp.  24,  34,  42.) 
it.     His    fifteenth    song    (the    Pa-         This  admission   of  premeditated 

trokleia)   lasts  from  xv.  502  down  adaptation     to     a     certain     extent 

to  the  end  of  the   17th   book:    the  breaks  up  the  integrity  of  the  \Yol- 

sixt  eenth  song  (including  the  four  nan  hypothesis, 
next  hooks,  from  18  to  22  inclusive) 
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poem.  A  great  poet  might  have  recast  pre-existing  sepa- 
rate songs  into  one  comprehensive  whole,  but  no  mere  ar- 
rangers or  compilers  would  be  competent  to  do  so:  and 
we  are  thus  left  without  any  means  of  accounting  for  that 
degree  of  continuity  and  consistence  which  runs  through 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  Iliad,  though  not  through  the 
whole.  The  idea  that  the  poem  as  we  read  it  grew  out 
of  atoms  not  originally  designed  for  the  places  which 
they  now  occupy,  involves  us  in  new  and  inextricable  dif- 
ficulties when  we  seek  to  elucidate  either  the  mode  of  co- 
alescence or  the  degree  of  existing  unity.  1 

Admitting  then  premeditated  adaptation  of  parts  to  a 
certain  extent  as  essential  to  the  Iliad,  wo  may  yet  inquire 
whether  it  was  produced  all  at  once  or  gradually  enlarged 
— whether  by  one  author  or  by  several;  and  if  the  parts 
be  of  different  age,  which  is  the  primitive  kernel,  and  which 
are  the  additions. 

Welcker,Lange,  and  Nitzsch2  treat  the  Homeric  poems 
as  representing  a  second  step  in  advance,  in  the  progress 
of  popular  poetry.  First  comes  the  age  of  short  narra- 

1  The  advocates    of  the  Wolflan  his   vindication    of  it  has,   to   my 

theory   appear  to   feel   difficulties  mind,  only  the  effect  of  exposing 

which  beset  it;  for  their  language  its  inherent  weakness  by  carrying 

is    wavering    in    respect    to    these  it  out  into  something  detailed  and 

supposed       primary       constituent  positive.     I    will  add,    in    respect 

atoms.    Sometimes  Tjachmann  tells  to  his  Dissertations,  so  instructive 

us,   that  the  original   pieces  were  as  a    microscopic    examination    of 

much  finer  poetry   than   the   Iliad  the  poem,— 1.   That   I  find   myself 

as    we    now    read    it;    at    another  constantly    dissenting     from    that 

time,   that   it   cannot   be  now  dis-  critical    feeling,    on    the    strength 

covered  what  they  originally  were  :  of  which  he   cuts  out    parts  as  in- 

nay,    he    further    admits    (as    re-  terpolations,    and  discovers  traces 

marked  in  the  preceding  note)  that  of  the   hand   of  distinct  poets;   2. 

the  poet  of  the  sixteenth  song  had  that    his     objections     against    the 

cognizance  of  the  fifteenth.  continuity     of   the    narrative    are 

But    if   it    be    granted    that    the  often  founded  upon  lines  which  the 

original  constituent  songs  were  so  ancient   scholiasts  and    Mr.  Payne 

composed,      though     by    different  Knight    had    already     pronounced 

poets ,    as    that    the    more    recent  to  be  interpolations ;    3.  that  such 

were  adapted  to  the  earlier,   with  of  his   objections    as   are    founded 

more  or  less  dexterity  and  success,  upon    lines   undisputed,    admit   in 

this  brings  us  into  totally  different  many  cases  of  a  complete  and  sa- 

conditions    of  the    problem.     It  is  tisfactory  reply. 

B  virtual  surrender  of  the  Wolfian  >  Lange,  in  his  letter  to  Goethe, 

hypothesis,   which   however  Lach-  Ueber   die    Einheit   der   Iliade.    p. 

mann  both  means  to    defend,    and  33(1826) ;  Nitzsch,  Hiatoria  Homeri, 

loes  defend  with   ability  ;    though  Faaciculus2.  Pru;fat.  p.  s. 
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tive  songs;  next,  when  these  have  become  numerous, there 
arise  constructive  minds  who  recast  and  blend  Thcory  of 
together  many  of  them  into  a  larger  aggregate  \Veicker, 
conceived  upon  some  scheme  of  their  own.  The  jJl^cj,8^'3 
age  of  the  epos  is  followed  by  that  of  the  epopee  Age  of  the 
— short  spontaneous  effusions  preparing  the  way,  p^ratory0  to 
and  furnishing  materials,  for  the  architectonic  ge-  that  of  the 
nius  of  the  poet.  It  is  farther  presumed  by  the  above-  EP°Pee- 
mentioned  authors  that  the  pre-Homeric  epic  included  a  great 
abundance  of  such  smaller  songs, — a  fact  which  admits  of  no 
proof,  but  which  seems  countenanced  by  some  passages  in 
Homer,  and  is  in  itself  noway  improbable.  But  the  tran- 
sition from  such  songs,  assuming  them  to  be  ever  so  numer- 
ous, to  a  combined  and  continuous  poem,  forms  an  epoch 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  nation,  implying  mental 
qualities  of  a  higher  order  than  those  upon  which  the 
songs  themselves  depend.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that 
the  materials  pass  unaltered  from  their  first  state  of  isola- 
tion into  their  second  state  of  combination.  They  must  of 
necessity  be  recast,  and  undergo  an  adapting  process,  in 
which  the  genius  of  the  organising  poet -consists;  nor  can 
we  hope,  by  simply  knowing  them  as  they  exist  in  the 
second  stage,  ever  to  divine  how  they  stood  in  the  first. 
Such,  in  my  judgement,  is  the  right  conception  of  the 
Homeric  epoch, — an  organising  poetical  mind,  still  pre- 
serving that  freshness  of  observation  and  vivacity  of  de- 
tails which  constitutes  the  charm  of  the  ballad. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  studying  the  Iliad  as  a  congeries 
of  fragments  once  independent  of  each  other:  iiiad  essen- 
no  portion  of  the  poem  can  be  shown  to  have  tiaiiy  an 

i  1,1  •,-  •     ,         i  organised 

ever   been  so,  and  the  supposition  introduces  poem— but 

difficulties  greater  than  those  which  it  removes.  the  °riKinai 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  affirm  that  the  whole  does"not 

poem  as  we  now  read  it  belonged  to  the  original  compre- 

j  •      j      i  r      ..i  •  r  ^1  Iiencl  tbe 

and  preconceived  plan.1     In  this  respect  the  whole 

Iliad  produces  upon  my  mind  an  impression  to-   poem- 
tally  different  from  the  Odyssey.     In  the  latter  poem,  the 

1  Even      Aristotle,      the      great  without  admiring,  the  poet  (Poet, 

builder-up     of    the     celebrity     of  44.    701?    a).).oi?    aya^ot;     6    •noir^Y); 

Homer   as    to    epical  aggregation,  ijO'iviov  aaotvl'si  TO  a-orov). 
found  some  occasions  (it  appears)          And    Hermann    observes   justly, 

on    which   lie    was    obliged    to    be  in  his  acute  treatise  De  Interpola- 

conteut     with     simply     excusing,  tionibus    Homeri    (Opustula,  torn. 
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characters  and  incidents  are  fewer,  and  the  whole  plot  ap- 
pears of  one  projection,  from  the  beginning  to  the  death 
of  the  suitors:  none  of  the  parts  look  as  if  they  had  been 
composed  separately  and  inserted  by  way  of  addition  into 
a  pre-existing  smaller  poem.  But  the  Iliad,  on  the  con- 
trary, presents  the  appearance  of  a  house  built  upon  a  plan 
comparatively  narrow  and  subsequently  enlarged  by  suc- 
iiiad—  '  cessrve  additions.  The  first  book,  together  with 
ginaiiy  an  the  eighth,  and  the  books  from  the  eleventh  to 
Achillas  the  twenty-second  inclusive,  seem  to  form  the 
a  "narrower  primary  organisation  of  the  poem,  then  properly 
plan,  then  an  Achilleis :  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth 

enlarged.         ••        •,  ,  j  j-i-  L  .LI       ±    -f     c  ±1  • 

books  are,  perhaps,  additions  at  the  tail  or  this 
primitive  poem,  which  still  leave  it  nothing  more  than  an 
enlarged  Achilleis.  But  the  books  from  the  second  to  the 
seventh  inclusive,  together  with  the  tenth,  are  of  a  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  character,  and  convert  the  poem 
from  an  Achilleis  into  an  Iliad.1  The  primitive  fron- 
tispiece, inscribed  with  the  anger  of  Achilles  and  its  direct 
consequences,  yet  remains  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  coexten- 
sive with  the  poem.  The  parts  added,  however,  are  not 
necessarily  inferior  in  merit  to  the  original  poem:  so  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  amongst  them  are  com- 
prehended some  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  Grecian  epic. 
Nor  are  they  more  recent  in  date  than  the  original;  strictly 
speaking,  they  must  be  a  little  more  recent,  but  they  be- 
long to  the  same  generation  and  state  of  society  as  the 
primitive  Achilleis.  These  qualifications  are  necessary  to 
keep  apart  different  questions  which,  in  discussions  of 
Homeric  criticism,  are  but  too  often  confounded. 

If  we  take  those  portions  of  the  poem  which  I  imagine 
to  have  constituted  the  original  Achilleis,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  sequence  of  events  contained  in  them  is  more 
rapid,  more  unbroken,  and  more  intimately  knit  together 

v.    p.    53),  — "Nisi    admirabilis    ilia  criticisms  on   the  structure   of  the 

Homericorum    carminum   suavitas  Iliad,    some    of    them    very    well 

lectorum    animos    quasi    incanta-  founded,   though    there    are   many 

tionibus  quibusdam  captos  teneret,  from  which  I  dissent, 

non   tarn  facile  delitescerent,   quse  '  In  reference  to  the  books  from 

accuratius    considerata,    et   multo  the   second  to   the    seventh   inclu- 

minus  apte  quam  quis  jure  postulet  sive,  I  agree  with  the  observations 

composita   esse    apparere     necesse  of    William    MUller,    Homerische 

eat."'  Vorschule,  Abschnitt.  viii.    p.  11J- 

This     treatise     contains     many  US. 
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in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect,  than  in  the  other  books. 
Heyne  and  Lachmann  indeed,  with  other  object-  parts  which 
ing  critics,  complain  of  the  action  in  them  as  constitute 
being  too  much  crowded  and  hurried,  since  tivePAchn- 
one  day  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  lsis  ?xhibl.t 
book  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  without  sequencer 
any  sensible  halt  in  the  march  throughoutso  large  events. 
a  portion  of  the  journey.  Lachmann  likewise  admits  that 
those  separate  songs,  into  which  he  imagines  that  the  whole 
Iliad  may  be  dissected,  cannot  be  severed  with  the  same 
sharpness,  in  the  books  subsequent  to  the  eleventh,  as  in 
those  before  it.1  There  is  only  one  real  halting-place  from 
the  eleventh  book  to  the  twenty-second — the  death  of  Pa- 
troclus;  and  this  can  never  be  conceived  as  the  end  of  a 
separate  poem,2  though  it  is  a  capital  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Achilleis,  and  brings  about  that  entire  revolu- 
tion in  the  temper  of  Achilles  which  was  essential  for  the 
purpose  of  the  poet.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  there  ever  could  have  existed  a  separate  poem  called 
Patrocleia,  though  a  part  of  the  Iliad  was  designated  by 
that  name.  For  Patroclus  has  no  substantive  position:  he 
is  the  attached  friend  and  second  of  Achilles,  but  nothing 
else, — standing  to  the  latter  in  a  relation  of  dependence  re- 
sembling that  of  Telemachus  to  Odysseus.  And  the  way  in 
which  Patroclus  is  dealtwith  in  the  Iliad  is  (in  myjudgement) 

1    Lachmann,    Fernere   Betrach-  throughout  the  whole  duration   of 

tungeii     iibcr     die    Ilias,    Abhand-  the  battles." 

lungen  Berlin.  Acad.  141,  p.  4.  Important  for   the   story    of  the 

After  having  pointed  out  certain  AchiUeis,  I  should  say,  not  for 
discrepancies  which  he  maintains  that  of  the  IHad.  This  remark  of 
to  prove  different  composing  hands,  Lachmann  is  highly  illustrative  for 
ho  adds, — "Nevertheless,  we  must  the  distinction  between  the  original 
be  careful  not  to  regard  the  single  and  the  enlarged  poem, 
constituent  songs  in  this  part  of  2  I  confess  my  astonishment  that 
the  poem  as  being  distinct  and  a  man  of  so  much  genius  and 
separable  in  a  degree  equal  to  power  of  thought  as  M.  Benjamin 
those  in  the  first  half;  for  they  all  Constant,  should  have  imagined 
with  one  accord  harmonise  in  one  the  original  Iliad  to  have  con- 
particular  circumstance,  which  eluded  with  the  death  of  Patroclus, 
with  reference  to  the  story  of  the  on  the  ground  that  Achilles  then 
Iliad  is  not  less  important  even  becomes  reconciled  with  Agamem- 
than  the  anger  of  Achilles,  viz.  non.  See  the  review  of  B.  Con- 
that  the  three  most  distinguished  stant's  work  De  la  Religion,  Ac., 
heroes,  Agamemndn,  Odysseus,  by  O.  Miiller,  in  the  Kleine  Schrif- 
and  Diomedes,  all  become  disabled  ten  of  the  latter,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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the  most  dexterous  and  artistical  contrivance  in  the  poem 
— that  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  neat  tissue  of  the 
Odyssey. { 

The  great  and  capital  misfortune  which  prostrates  the 

strength  of  the  Greeks   and  renders  them  incapable  of 

defending  themselves  without  Achilles,  is  the  disablement 

by  wounds  of  Agamemnon.  Diomedes,  andOdys- 

Disable-  •>  ,°     ,    „  '         ,  n '       ,          /. 

ment  of  seus:  so  that  the  deieuce  or  the  wall  and  of  the 
Aganod'"  snips  ig  left  onty  t°  heroes  of  the  second  magni- 
seus,  and.8"  tude  (Ajax  alone  excepted),  such  as  Idomeneus, 
Diomedes,  Leonteus,  Polypoetes,  ileriones,  Menelaus,  &c. 
battle  of  the  Xow  it  is  remarkable  that  all  these  three  first- 
eleventh  rate  chiefs  are  in  full  force  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  book:  all  three  are  wounded  in  the 
battle  which  that  book  describes,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  which  Agamemnon  is  full  of  spirits  and  courage. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  manner  in  which 
Homer  concentrates  our  attention  in  the  first 
book  con-  book  upon  Achilles  as  the  hero,  his  quarrel  with 
centrates  Agamemnon,  and  the  calamities  to  the  Greeks 
uponAchii-  which  are  held  out  as  about  to  ensue  from  it, 
les,  and  through  the  intercession  of  Thetis  with  Zeus. 
dfstress16  -But  the  incidents  dwelt  upon  from  the  beginning 
which  the  of  the  second  book  down  to  the  combat  between 
to^m-urTn  Hector  and  Ajax  in  the  seventh,  animated  and 
conse-  interesting  as  they  are,  do  nothing  to  realise  this 

iiufi'njury  promise.  They  are  a  splendid  picture  of  the 
done  to  Trojan  war  generally,  and  eminently  suitable  to 
Nothing  that  larger  title  under  which  the  poem  has  been 
done  to  immortalised — butthe  consequences  of  the  anger 
exapecta-hiS  of  Achilles  do  not  appear  until  the  eighth  book, 
tion  until  The  tenth  book,  or  Doloneia,  is  also  a  portion 

book.igbth     of  the  Iliad>  1jut  not  of  the  Achilleis;  while  the 

ninth  book  appears  to  me  a  subsequent  addition, 

nowise  harmonising  with  that  main  stream  of  the  Achilleis 

1  He    appears     as    the    mediator  from  his   distant    ship,    sends   Pa- 

between  the  insulted  Achilles  aiid  troclus   to   inquire   whether   it   be 

the     Greeks,     manifesting     kindly  really     Machaftn;     which     enables 

sympathies  for   the  latter  without  Nestor  to  lay  before  Patroclus  tho 

renouncing  his  fidelity  to  the  for-  deplorable    state    of    the    Grecian 

mer.     The   wounded  Macha6n,    an  host,   as   a   motive   to    induce   him 

object    of    interest    to    the    whole  and  Achilles   again   to   take  arms, 

camp,    being   carried   off  the    field  The  compassionate  feelings  of  Pa- 

by    Kestor— Achillee,    looking    on  troclus  being  powerfully  touched, 
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vrhich  flows  from  the  eleventh  book  to  the  twenty-second. 
The  eighth  book  ought  to  be  read  in  immediate    primitive 
connexion  with  the  eleventh,  in  order  to  see  the    Achillas 
structure  of  what  seems  the  primitive  Achilleis;   ^oks  V 
for  there  are  several  passages  in  the  eleventh   viu.  xi. 
and  the  following  books,1  which  prove  that  the   to  xxu- 
poet  who  composed  them  could  not  have  had  present  to  his 

lie  is   hastening    to    enforce   upon  warrior  from  the  field.    He  sends 

Achilles    the   urgent   necessity    of  Patroc'us    to    find    out    who   the 

giving  help,  when  he  meets  Eury-  wounded  man  is:   in  calling   forth 

pylus   crawling    out    of   the    t  eld,  Patroclus,  he  says  (xi.  '07),— 

helpless  with  a  severe  wound,  and  AU  Ms-wr'.iSr;,   Tui   '[xw    xs^spu- 

imploring    his    succour.     He    sup-  JJLS-/C  8u(ioj, 

ports   the   wounded  warrior  to  his  NOv  ouo  «pi   fouvat'  ejjia  3tr;cjS3- 

tent,   and    ministers   to   his    suffer-  6at  'Ayiioy; 

ing;    but  hefore    this   operation   is  Aujjofxivoo;'    ypsitu   fotp    txo/STat 

fully  completed,   the  Grecian  host  OUXET     avsx-rci;. 

has  been  totally  driven  back,  and  Heyne,  in  his  comment,  asks  the 

the   Trojans    are    on    the    point    of  question,  not  unnaturally,  "Pceni- 

setting  fire  to  the  ships:  Patroclus  tuerat  igitur  asperitatis  erga  prio- 

then   hurries    to    Achilles    to    pro-  rein  legationem,  an  homo  arrogans 

claim   the    desperate    peril    which  expectaverat  alteram  ad  se  missam 

hangs  over  them  all,  and  succeeds  iri  ?''    I    answer— neither    one   nor 

in  obtaining  his  permission  to  take  the   other  :    the   words    imply   that 

the  field    at  the    head  of  the  Myr-  he  had  received  no  embassy  at  all. 

inidons.     The    way    in    which   Pa-  He  is  still  the  same  Achilles  who 

troclus    is    kept    present    to     the  in    the  first   book   paced  alone  by 

hearer,   as    a  prelude   to    his  bril-  the  sea-shore,   devouring  his   own 

liant  but  short-lived  display  when  soul  under  a  sense  of  bitter  affront, 

lie  comes  forth  in  arms, -the  con-  and    praying   to  Thetis    to   aid  his 

trast    between    his     characteristic  revenge  :  this  revenge  is  now  about 

pentleness     and     the     ferocity     of  to  be  realised,  and  he  hails  its  ap- 

Achilles,— and  the  natural  train  of  proach    with    delight.     But    if    we 

circumstances  whereby  he  is  made  admit    the    embassy    of    the    ninth 

the   vehicle    of   reconciliation    on  book  to  intervene,  the  passage  be- 

the    part    of   his    offended     friend,  comes  a  glaring  inconsistency :  for 

and  rescue  to  his  imperilled  coun-  that  which  Achilles  anticipates  as 

trymen,— all  these  exhibit  a  degree  future,  and  even  yet  as  contingent, 

of  epical   skill,    in   the   author    of  had  actually   occurred    on   the  pre- 

the   primitive   Achilleis,    to    which  vious     evening;     the    Greeks     had 

nothing   is    found    parallel    in    the  supplicated   at    his  feet, — they  had 

added  books  of  the  Iliad.  proclaimed  their  intolerable  need, 

1  Observe,  for  example,   the  fol-  —and    he  had   spurned  them.     The 

lowing  passages:—  Scholiast,    in     his    explanation   of 

1.  Achilles,  standing  on  the  prow  these  lines,  after  giving  the  plain 

of  his  ship,  sees  the  general  army  meaning,      that     uAchilles     shows 

of  Greeks     undergoing    defeat    by  what    he    has    long  been  desiring, 

the  Trojans,   and  also  sees  Nestor  to    see    the  Greeks    in    a    state    of 

conveying  in  his  chariot  a  wounded  supplication  to  him"-  seems  to  re- 

K  2 
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mind  the  main  event  of  the  ninth  Look, — the  outpouring 
of  profound  humiliation  by  the  Greeks,  and  from  Agamem- 

collect  that  this  is  in  contradiction  of  quarrel,  the  wrong  offered  to 
to  the  ninth  book,  and  tries  to  him  in  taking  away  Brisgis,  con- 
remove  the  contradiction  by  saying  tinning  the  language  of  the  first 
"that  he  had  been  previously  mol-  book;  then  without  the  least  al- 
lified  by  conversation  with  Phfflnix"  lusion  to  the  atonement  and  res- 
— •qSr)  GE  npOfiaXct)r9sl?  fj-i  ex  T<JOV  titution  since  tendered,  he  yields 
<t>oivixo(;  XOY<DV— a  supposition  nei-  to  his  friend's  proposition  just 
ther  countenanced  by  any  thing  in  like  a  man  whose  wrong  remained 
the  poet,  nor  sufficient  to  remove  unredresged,  but  who  was  never- 
the  difficulty.  theless  forced  to  take  arms  by 

2.  The  speech  of  Poseid6n   (xiii.  necessity  (xvi.  52 — 63):— 

115)    to    encourage    the    dispirited  'AXXi  T<X   JAEV  TrpoTtT'J^Oai  eiaojiev, 

Grecian    heroes,    in    which,     after  ou?'   otpa  J:UK  ^v 

having  admitted   the  injury  done  'Aa^Ep/E?  x£-/oXu>aQat    evl   opssiv* 

to    Achilles    by  Agamemn&n,    he  f^v-vsr^i  ye 

recommends  an  effort  to  heal    the  0>i    Trpiv    |ATjvi6fj.ov    xaTara'J3S(Ji£vr 

sore,  and  intimates  "that  the  minds  d),).'   br.o-i-t  Zrt 

of  good  men  admit  of  this  healing  NT)**;  EJAOK;  atftxYjTai  d'JT^  TE  *T6- 

process"    ('AX/.'     dxEibjAE^a     ftotjjov  XSJAO;  TE. 

dxEOTai   TE   <ppsvs;   saOXib-;),   is   cer-  I  agree   with    the  Scholiast   and 

tainly    not    very    consistent    with  Heyne   in   interpreting   ESTJV   Ye  a& 

the  supposition  that   this   attempt  equivalent  to  8iEvi^9r(-< — not  as  re- 

to  heal  had  'been  made  in  the  best  ferring  to  any   express  antecedent 

possible  way,    and    that    Achilles  declaration. 

had  manifested  a  mind  implacable  Again  ,   further   on  in   the   same 

in    the    extreme    on    the    evening  speech ,     "The     Trojans     (Achilles 

before— while    the     mind    of  Aga-  says)    now    press    boldly    forward 

memn&n    was    already   brought  to  upon  the  ships,  for  they  no  longer 

proclaimedhumiliation  and  needed  see  the   blaze  of  my  helmet:   but 

no  farther  healing.  if  Agamemn&n  were  favourably  dis- 

3.  And  what  shall  we  say  to  the  posed  towards  me,  they  would  pre- 
language  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  sently  run  away  and  fill  the  ditches 
at  the  beginning   of  the   sixteenth  with  their  dead  bodies"  (71): — 

book,    just    at    the    moment  when         '**'/.&   XEV  (fJ'JyovTE!;    evau- 

the  danger  has   reached   its   maxi-  Xr/j; 

mum,  and  when  Achilles  is  about  OX^JZtctv   VEX'!«O-<,    ei    JJLOI   xpsitov 

to  send  forth  his  friend?  'AY'J!JL^tA''a>v 

Neither  Nestor,  when  he  invokes  "Hnia    oiosirj-   vOv   oe   otpaTov   d(x- 

and   instructs    Patroclus   as    inter-  ci[xi-/o/T!xi. 

cessor  with  Achilles  (xi.  C54— 790),  Now  here  again,  if  we  take  our 

nor  Patroclus  himself,    though   in  start  from  the  first  book,  omitting 

the  extreme  of  anxiety  to  work  upon  the  ninth,    the   sentiment  is    per- 

the  mind  of  Achilles,  and  reproach-  fectly  just.    But  assume  the  ninth 

ing    him    with    hardness    of  heart  book,  and  itbecomes  false  and  mis- 

—  ever  bring  to    remembrance   the  placed  ;  for  Agamemn6n  is  then  a 

ample  atonement  which   had   been  prostrate  and  repentant  man,   not 

tendered    to    him;    while  Achilles  merely   "favourably   disposed"   to- 

himself  repeats  the  original  ground  wards  Achilles,  but  offering  to  pay 
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non  especially,  before  Achilles,  coupled  with  formal  offers 
to  restore  Briseis  and  pay  the  amplest  compensation  for 

any  price  for  the  purpose  of  appea-  spurious;  partly  because  they  con- 
sing  Mm.  tradict  the  ninth  book,  where  Achil- 
4.  Again,  a  few  lines  further,  in  les     has     actually    rejected     what 
the  same  speech,  Achilles  permits  he   here    thirsts    for    ("Dona    cum 
Patroclus  to  go  forth,  in  consider-  puellajam  antea  oblata  aspernatus 
ation   of  the   extreme  peril    of  the  eraf)  —  partly    because    he    thinks 
fleet,   but  restricts  him   simply  to  that  they  express  a  sentiment  un- 
avert   this    peril    and    do    nothing  worthy  of  Achilles  ;  in  which  latter 
more:  "Obey  my  words,  so  that  you  criticism  I  do  not  concur, 
may   procure   for   me    honour  and  6.  \Ve  proceed  a  little  farther  to 
glory  from  the  body  of  Greeks,  and  the    address    of   Patroclus    to    the 
that  they  may  send  back  tome  the  Myrmidons,    as    he    is   conducting 
damsel,  giving  me  ample  presents  them   forth   to    the    battle:   "Fight 
besides:  when  you  have  driven  the  bravely,  Myrmidons,  that  we  may 
Trojans  from  the  ships,  come  back  bring  honour  to  Achilles;  and  that 
a,gain,":  —  the   wide-ruling  Againcmii&n    may 
'2;  oiv  fiOt  Tiu-Tjv   (xeYi)-T;v   xcct  xtj-  know  the  mad  folly  which  he  com- 
60;  apoio  mitted ,   when    lie  dishonoured  the 
Ilpo?  TiivTiuv  AavauJv'  aTiip  o?  its-  bravest  of  the  Greeks." 

o'jprjv  To  impress  this  knowledge  upon 
jai,    irpotl    6'    dyXai  Agamemnon  was  no  longer  iieces- 
sary.     The   ninth  book  records  his 
"Ex  vr;uY/  eXasjat,  Uvai  zdXiv  (84-  humiliating    confession    of  it,    ac- 
87).  conipanied    by   atonement  and   re- 
How    are    we    to    reconcile    this  paration.  To  teacli  him  the  lesson  a 
with  the  ninth  book,  where  Achil-  second  time  is  to  break  the  bruised 
les  declares  that  he  does  not  care  reed,  —  to    slay    the    slain.       But 
for  being  honoured  by  the  Greeks,  leave  out  the  ninth  book,  and  the 
ix.  C04  ?   In    the   mouth   of  the   af-  motive   is   the    natural   one, — both 
fronted  Achilles  of  the  first    book  for  Patroclus  to  offer,  and  for  the 
such    words    are    apt    enough:     he  Myrmidons  to  obey:  Achilles  still 
will   grant    succour,    but   only   to  remains  a   dishonoured    man,    and 
the  extent  necessary  for  the  emer-  to   humble  the  rival  who    has   dis- 
gency,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  en-  honoured  him  is  the  first  of  all  ob- 
sure   redress  for  his  own  wrong, —  jects,    as  well  with   his  friends   as 
which    redress    he    has    no    reason  with  himself. 

as  yet  to    conclude    that  Agamem-  6.  Lastly,    the  time  comes  when 

11611   is  willing  to    grant.     But  the  Achilles,    in  deep  anguish  for  the 

ninth  book  has  actually  tendered  to  death  of  Patroclus,  looks  back  with 

him  everything  which   he  here  de-  aversion  and  repentance  to  the  past, 

mands  and  even  more  (the  daughter  To    what  point   should    we  expect 

of  Agamemnon  in  marriage,  with-  that   his   repentance   would    natu- 

out    the   price   usually   paid   for    a  rally  turn?  Not  to  his  primary  quar- 

bride ,   Ac.):     Briseis,    whom  now  rel  with  Agamemn6n,  in  which  he 

he  is  so  anxious  to  re-possess,  was  had  been  undeniably  wronged — but 

then  offered  in  restitution,  and  he  to    the    scene    in   the    ninth    book, 

disdained    the    offer.      Mr.    Knight  where  the  maximum  of  atonement 

in   fact   strikes  out   these  lines  as  for  the  previous  wrong  is  tendered 
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past  wrong.     The  words  of  Achilles  (not  less  than  those 

of  Patroclus  and  Nestor)  in  the  eleventh  and  in  the  fol- 

to    him    and     scornfully    rejected,  of  procuring  atonement  to  Achil- 

Yet  when  we  turn  to  xviii.  108,  and  les    and    bringing    humiliation  on 

xix.  55,  68,    270,   we  find   him  re-  Ageinemn&n:    the   introduction    of 

verting  to  the  primitive  quarrel  in  Patroclus  snperadds   new   motive* 

the  first   book  ,    .iust   as  if  it  had  of  the    utmost    interest,   but  it  is 

been  the  last  incident  in  his  rela-  most    harmoniously    worked    into 

tions  with  Agamemnon:  moreover  the   fundamental   sequence.     Now 

Agamemn6n  (xix.  86),  in  his  speech  the    intrusion    of   the   niuth   bonk 

of  reconciliation  ,   treats    the   past  breaks  up  the  scheme  of  the  poem, 

just   in   the    same  way,  —  deplores  by  disuniting  this  sequence:  Aga- 

his    original  insanity   in  wronging  memnon    is    on    his   knees   before 

Achilles.  Achilles,    entreating    pardon    and 

7.  When  we  look  to  the  prayers  proffering  reparation,  yet  the  cala- 

of  Achilles  and  Thetis,    addressed  mities  of  the  Greeks  become  more 

to  Zeus  in  the  first  book,   we  find  and  more  dreadful.    The  atonement 

that  the  consummation  prayed  for  of  the   ninth    book    comes   at    the 

is, — honour    to    Achilles, — redress  wrong    time    and    in     the    wrong 

for   the    wrong    offered    to    him,—  manner. 

victory  to  the  Trojans  until  Aga-  Then'  are  four  passages  (and 
memn6n  and  the  Greeks  shall  be  only  four,  so  far  as  1  am  aware) 
made  bitterly  sensible  of  the  in  which  the  embassy  of  the  ninth 
wrong  which  they  have  done  to  book  is  alluded  to  in  the  sub- 
their  bravest  warrior  (i.  409—509).  sequent  books;  one  in  xviii.  444 — 
Now  this  consummation  is  brought  45<i,  which  was  expunged  as  spurious 
about  in  the  ninth  book.  Achilles  by  Aristarchus  (see  the  Scholia 
can  get  no  more,  nor  does  he  and  Knight's  commentary  ad  loc.); 
ultimately  get  more,  either  in  the  and  three  others  in  the  following- 
way  of  redress  to  himself  or  re-  book,  wherein  the  gifts  previously 
morseful  humiliation  of  Agamem-  tendered  by  Odysseus  as  the  envoy 
n6n,  than  what  is  here  tendered,  of  Agamemndn  are  noticed  as 
The  defeat  which  the  Greeks  suffer  identical  with  the  gifts  actually 
in  the  battle  of  the  eighth  book  given  in  the  nineteenth  book.  I 
(KoXo?  Mi/r,)  has  brought  about  feel  persuaded  that  these  passages 
the  consummation.  The  subsequent  (vv.  140—141,  192 — 195,  and  243)  ara 
and  much  more  destructive  defeats  specially  inserted  for  the  purpose 
which  they  undergo  are  thus  of  establishing  a  connexion  bu- 
causeless:  yet  Zeus  is  represented  tween  the  ninth  book  and  the 
as  inflicting  them  reluctantly,  and  nineteenth.  The  four  lines  (192 — 
only  because  they  are  ne,  essary  195)  are  decidedly  better  away: 
to  honour  Achilles  (xiii.  350;  xv.  the  first  two  lines  (140—141)  are 
75,  235,  598;  compare  also  viii.  noway  necessary;  while  the  word 
372  and  475).  X^l'rjt  (which  occurs  in  both  pas- 

If    we    reflect    upon     the      con-  sages)  is  only  rendered  admissible 

stitution    of   the    poem,    we   shall  by  being  stretched  to  mean  nudius 

gee  that  the  fundamental  sequence  tertius  (Heyne  ad  loc.). 

of    events     in     it     is,   a   series    of  I  will  only  further  remark  with 

misfortunes  to  the  Greeks,  brought  respect  to  the  ninth  book,  that  the 

on  by  Zeus  for  the  special  purpose  speech     of    Agamemu6n    (17— 28;, 
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lowing  books,  plainly  imply  that  the  humiliation  of  the 
Greeks  before  him,  for  which  he  thirsts,  is  as  yet  future 
and  contingent;  that  no  plenary  apology  has  yet  been 
tendered,  nor  any  offer  made  of  restoring  Briseis;  while 
both  Nestor  and  Patroclus,  with  all  their  wish  to  induce 
him  to  take  arms,  never  take  notice  of  the  offered  atone- 
ment and  restitution,  but  view  him  as  one  whose  ground 
for  quarrel  stands  still  the  same  as  it  did  at  the  beginning. 
Moreover,  if  we  look  at  the  first  book — the  opening  of  the 
Achilleis — we  shall  see  that  this  prostration  of  Agamemnon 
and  the  chief  Grecian  heroes  before  Achilles  would  really 
be  the  termination  of  the  whole  poem;  for  Achilles  asks 
nothing  more  from  Thetis,  nor  Thetis  anything  more  from 
Zeus,  than  that  Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks  maybe  brought 
to  know  the  wrong  that  they  have  done  to  their  capital 
warrior,  and  humbled  in  the  dust  in  expiation  of  it.  We 
may  add,  that  the  abject  terror,  in  which  Agamemnon 
appears  in  the  ninth  book  when  he  sends  the  supplicatory 
message  to  Achilles,  as  it  is  not  adequately  accounted  for  by 
the  degree  of  calamity  which  the  Greeks  have  experienced 
in  the  preceding  (eighth)  book,  so  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  gallantry  and  high  spirit  with  which  he  shines  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh.1  The  situation  of  the  Greeks 

the   theme   for  the  rehnke  of  Dio-  the  agora  of  the  gods  at  the  begin- 

mSdes  and    the    ohscure    common-  ning  of  the  fourth  book,    and    the 

place  of  Nestor,  is  taken  verbatim  almost  mortal  wound  of  Sarpeddn 

from     his     speech     in    the    second  in    his     battle     with     Tlepoleinus. 

book,     in     which    place    the    pro-  But     the    ninth    book    overthrows 

position,  of  leaving  the  place  and  the    fundamental    scheme     of    the 

flying,  is  made,  not  seriously,  but  poem. 

as  a  stratagem  (ii.  110,  118,  140).  »    Helbig    (Sittl.     Zustande    Acs 

The  length  of  this  note  can  only  Heldenalters,    p.    30)    says,     "The 

be  excused   by   its   direct    bearing  consciousness    in     the     bosom    of 

upon    the   structure    of  the   Iliad.  Agamemn6n    that    he    has    offered 

To  show  that  the  books   from  the  atonement  to  Achilles  strengthens 

eleventh  downwards  are  composed  his    confidence    and     valour,"    &c. 

by  a  poet  who  has   no    knowledge  This  is  the  idea  of  the  critic,   not 

of  the  ninth  book,  is,  in  my  judge-  of  the   poet.      It    does    not    occur 

ment,    a    very   important  point  of  in    the    Iliad,    though    the     critic 

evidence    in    aiding   us   to    under-  not    unnaturally  imagines  that   it 

stand  what  the    original   Achilleis  must    occur.      AgamemnSn     never 

was.     The  books  from   the   second  says— "I  was  wrong  in   provoking 

to  the    seventh    inclusive    are    in-  Achilles,  but  you  see  I  have  done 

gcrtions  into  Achilleis  and  lie  apart  everything  which  man  could  do  to 

from  its  plot,  but  do  not  violently  beg    his    pardon.''      Assuming  the 

contradict  it,   except  in  regard   to  ninth    book    to    be    a    part  of  the 
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only  becomes  desperate  when  the  three  great  chiefs,  Aga- 
memnon, Odysseus,  and  Dioniedes,  are  disabled  by  wounds: l 
this  is  the  irreparable  calamity  which  works  upon  Patroclus, 
and  through  him  upon  Achilles.  The  ninth  book  as  it  now 
iTnth  b  k  s^an(^s  seems  to  me  an  addition,  by  a  different 
an  un-  hand,  to  the  original  Achilleis,  framed  so  as  both 
"dd*^16  *°  forestal  and  to  spoil  the  nineteenth  book, 
which  is  the  real  reconciliation  of  the  two  inimi- 
cal heroes :  I  will  venture  to  add  that  it  carries  the  pride 
and  egotism  of  Achilles  beyond  even  the  largest  exigencies 
of  insulted  honour,  and  is  shocking  to  that  sentiment  of 
Nemesis  which  was  so  deeply  seated  in  the  Grecian  mind. 
We  forgive  any  excess  of  fury  against  the  Trojans  and 
Hector,  after  the  death  of  Patroclus;  but  that  he  should 
remain  unmoved  by  restitution,  by  abject  supplications, 
and  by  the  richest  atoning  presents,  tendered  from  the 
Greeks,  indicates  an  implacability  such  as  neither  the  first 
book,  nor  the  books  between  the  eleventh  and  the  seven- 
teenth, convey.2 

It  is  with  the  Grecian  agora  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Transition  second  book  that  the  Iliad  (as  distinguished  from 
from  the  the  Achilleis)  commences, — continued  through 
into1  the3  the  Catalogue,  the  muster  of  the  two  armies,  the 
Iliad  in  the  single  combat  between  Menelaus  and  Paris,  the 
ofThe""8  renewed  promiscuous  battle  caused  by  the  arrow 
second  of  Pandarus,  the  (Epipolesis  oi1)  personal  circuit 

of  Agamemnon  round  the  army,  the  Aristeia  or 
brilliant  exploits  of  Diomecles,  the  visit  of  Hector  to  Troy 
for  purposes  of  sacrifice,  his  interview  with  Andromache, 
and  his  combat  with  Ajax — down  to  the  seventh  book.  All 
these  are  beautiful  poetry,  presenting  to  us  the  general 
Trojan  war  and  its  conspicuous  individuals  under  different 

original    conception,   this     feeling  effect — uXonum  librum   a  sextode- 

is  so  natural,  that  we  could  hardly  cimo    adeo    discrepare    in    gravis- 

fail  to  find  it  at  the  beginning    of  simis  rebus  qua?  pro  cardine  totius 

the  eleventhbook,  numbered  among  Iliadis  habentur,   ut    unius    poeta? 

the  motives   of  Agarnernn&n.  II  0233^1*    et     naTpoxXEta    esse   ne- 

1  Iliad,  xi.  G59;  xiv.  128 ;    xvi.  25.  qu.-ant.     Recentior  autem,   ni  ma- 

1  In    respect    to    the  ninth  book  gnopere  fallor.  Opij^ii."     He  also 

of    the     Iliad,    Friedlander     (Die  alludes  to  a  similar  expression  of 

Homerisclie  Kritik    von    Wolf   bis  opinion     by     Xagelsbach     in     the 

Grote,  p.  37)  cites  a  passage    from  Munchner      Gelehrtun     Anzeigen, 

Kaiser     (De     Interpretatione     Ho-  1842,  p.  314. 
inerica,     p.    II)    to    the    following 
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points  of  view,  but  leaving  no  room  in  the  reader's  mind 
for  the  thought  of  Achilles.  Now  the  difficulty  for  an 
enlarging  poet  was,  to  pass  from  the  Achilleis  in  the  first 
book  to  the  Iliad  in  the  second,  and  it  will  accordingly  be 
found  that  here  is  an  awkwardness  in  the  structure  of  the 
poem  which  counsel  on  the  poet's  behalf  (ancient  or  modern) 
do  not  satisfactorily  explain. 

In  the  first  book,  Zeus  has  promised  Thetis  that  he 
will  punish  the  Greeks  for  the  wrong  done  to  Achilles:  in 
the  beginning  of  the  second  book,  he  deliberates  how  he 
shall  fulfil  the  promise,  and  sends  down  for  that  purpose 
"mischievous  Oneirus"  the  (Dream-God)  to  visit  Agamem- 
non in  his  sleep,  to  assure  him  that  the  gods  have  now 
with  one  accord  consented  to  put  Troy  into  his  hands,  and 
to  exhort  him  forthwith  to  the  assembling  of  his  army  for 
the  attack.  The  ancient  commentators  were  here  perplexed 
by  the  circumstance  that  Zeus  puts  a  falsehood  into  the 
mouth  of  Oneirus.  But  there  seems  no  more  difficulty  in 
explaining  this  than  in  the  narrative  of  the  book  of  1  Kings 
(chap.  xxii.  20),  where  Jehovah  is  mentioned  to  have  put 
a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouth  of  Ahab's  prophets — the  real 
awkwardness  is,  that  Oneirus  and  his  falsehood  produce 
110  effect.  For  in  the  first  place  Agamemnon  takes  a  step 
very  different  from  that  which  his  dream  recommends — 
and  in  the  next  place,  when  the  Grecian  army  is  at  length 
armed  and  goes  forth  to  battle,  it  does  not  experience 
defeat  (which  would  be  the  case  if  the  exhortation  of 
Oneirus  really  proved  mischievous),  but  carries  on  a  suc- 
cessful day's  battle,  chiefly  through  theheroism  of  Diomedes. 
Instead  of  arming  the  Greeks  forthwith,  Agamemnon  con- 
vokes first  a  council  of  chiefs,  and  next  an  agora  of  the 
host.  And  though  himself  in  a  temper  of  mind  highly  elate 
•with  the  deceitful  assurances  of  Oneirus,  he  deliberately 
assumes  the  language  of  despair  in  addressing  the  troops, 
having  previously  prepared  Nestor  and  Odysseus  for  his 
doing  so — merely  in  order  to  try  the  courage  of  the  men, 
and  with  formal  instructions  given  to  these  two  other  chiefs 
that  they  are  to  speak  in  opposition  to  him.  Now  this 
intervention  of  Zeus  and  Oneirus,  eminently  unsatisfactory 
when  coupled  with  the  incidents  which  now  follow  it,  and 
making  Zeus  appear,  but  only  appear,  to  realise  his  pro- 
mise of  honouring  Achilles  as  well  as  of  hurting  the 
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Greeks, — forms  exactly  the  point  of  junction  between  the 
Achilleis  and  the  Iliad. l 

The  freak  which  Agamemnon  plays  off  upon  the  temper 
of  his  army,  though  in  itself  childish,  serves  a  sufficient 
purpose,  not  only  because  it  provides  a  special  matter  of 
interest  to  be  submitted  to  the  Greeks,  but  also  because  it 
calls  forth  the  splendid  description,  so  teeming  with  viva- 
cious detail,  of  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  assembly 
after  Agamemnon's  harangue,  and  of  the  decisive  interfe- 
rence of  Odysseus  to  bring  the  men  back,  as  well  as  to  put 
down  Thersites.  This  picture  of  the  Greeks  in  agora, 
bringing  out  the  two  chief  speaking  and  counselling  heroes, 
was  so  important  a  part  of  the  general  Trojan  war,  that 
the  poet  has  permitted  himself  to  introduce  it  by  assuming 
an  inexplicable  folly  on  the  part  of  Agamemnon;  just  as  he 
has  ushered  in  another  fine  scene  in  the  third  book — the 
Teichoskopy  or  conversation  between  Priam  and  Helen  on 
the  walls  of  Troy — by  admitting  the  supposition  that  the 
old  king  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war  did  not  know  the 
persons  of  Agamemnon  and  the  other  Grecian  chiefs.  This 
may  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  delusion  practised  by 
Agamemnon  towards  his  assembled  host;  but  it  does  not  at 
all  explain  the  tame  and  empty  intervention  of  Oneirus.2 

1  The    intervention    of   Oneirus  the  scene   in  the  Grecian  agora  as 
ought   rather   to    come    as   an   im-  "an   entire   mythical  comedy,    full 
mediate  preliminary   to  book  viii.  of  fine  irony  aud  with  an  amusing 
than    to    book  ii.    The    first   forty-  plot,    in  which    the  deceiving   and 
seven   lines    of  book  ii.  would    fit  deceived  Agamemnon    is  the  chief 
on    and    read    consistently    at  the  character." 

beginning  of  book  viii.,  the  events  The  comic    or  ironical  character 

of  which  book   form   a   proper   se-  which    is    here     ascribed     to     the 

quel  to  the  mission  of  Oneirus.  second  book  appears  to  me  fanci- 

2  O.   Muller   (History    of    Greek  ful  and  incorrect;  but  Muller  evi- 
Literature,     ch.    v.     §    8)    doubts  dently    felt    the    awkwardness    of 
whether     the     beginning     of     the  the    opening    incident,   though  his 
second   book  was   written   "by  the  way    of    accounting   for   it   is    not 
ancient  Homer,    or   by  one  of  the  successful.   The  second  book  seems 
latter    Homerids:''    he    thinks    the  to    my  judgement  just    as    serious 
speech  of  Agamemnon,  wherein  he  as  any  part  of  the  poem. 

plays  off  the  deceit  upon  his  army,  I  think   also   that   the  words  al- 

is  "a  copious  parody  (of  the  same  luded  to  by  O.  Muller  in  the  ninth 

words    used    in    the    ninth    book)  book    are   a  transcript  of   those  in 

composed  by  a  later  Homerid,  and  the  s'-cond,  instead  of  the  reverse, 

inserted    in    the    room    of   an    ori-  as   he   believes — because    it    seems 

ginally     shorter      account     of    the  probable    that    the    ninth   book    is 

arming  of  the  Greeks. "     He  treats  an    addition    made    to    the     poem 
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If  the  initial  incident  of  the  second  book,  whereby  v.  e 
pass  out  of  the  Achilleis  into  the  Iliad,  is  awkward,   Transition 
so  also  the  final  incident  of  the  seventh  book,  £j?^  ^he 
immediately    before   we    come   back    into   the   into  the 
Achilleis,  is  not  less  unsatisfactory — I  mean  the    Alchill^is  f 
construction  of  the  wall  and  ditch  round  the   the  seventh 
Greek   camp.     As   the   poem   now   stands,   no   took, 
plausible  reason  is  assigned  why  this  should  be  done.   Nestor 
proposes  it  without  any  constraining  necessity:    for  the 
Greeks  are  in  a  career  of  victory,   and  the  Trojans  are 
making  offers  of  compromise  which  imply  conscious  weak- 
ness— while  Diomedes  is  so  confident  of  the  approaching 
ruin  of  Troy,  that  he  dissuades  his  comrades  from  receiving 
even  Helen  herself  if  the  surrender  should  be  tendered. 
"Many  Greeks  have  been  slain,"  it  is   true, l   as   Nestor 
observes;  but  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  Trojans  have 
been  slain,  and  all  the  Grecian  heroes  are  yet  in  full  force: 
the  absence  of  Achilles  is  not  even  adverted  to. 

Now  this  account  of  the  building  of  the  fortification 
seems  to  be  an  after-thought,  arising  out  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  poem  beyond  its  original  scheme.  The  original 
Achilleis,  passing  at  once  from  the  first  to  the  eighth,'2 

after  the   books   between  the  first  sufficient  to  refute  in  my  judgement 

and    the    eighth  had   been  already  (Excursus  I.  ad  lib.  xi.  vol.  vi.  p. 

inserted  — it  is  certainly  introduced  2i;9).    This  Excursus,  in  describing 

after   the  account  of  the  fortifica-  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  Iliad, 

tion,     contained     in    the     seventh  passes  at  once  and  naturally  from 

book,    had    become    a  part    of   the  book  viii.  to  book  xi. 

poem:    see  ix.  349.     The  author  of  And  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  when  ho 

the   Embassy    to   Achilles    fancied  defends    book    xi.    against   Heyne, 

that  that   hero   had   been  too  long  says,  "Qu:e  in  undecimft  rhapsodift 

out  of  sight   and  out   of  mind,  — a  Iliadis   narrata   sunt ,    baud  minus 

supposition   for  -which    there    was  ex    ante  narratis   pendent :    neque 

no  room  in  the  original  Achilleis  ;  rationem  pugnse  commissre,  neque 

when    the     eighth     and     eleventh  rerum  in  e&  gestarum  nexum  atque 

books  followed  in  immediate  sue-  ordinem,  quisquam  intelligere  pos- 

cession    to    the     t'rst,     but    which  set,  nisi  tram  et  secessum  Achillia 

offers   itself  naturally  to   any  one  et    victoriam    quam    Trojani     inde 

on  reading  our  present  Iliad.  consecuti  erant,  antea  cognosset."1 

'Iliad,  vii.  327.  (Prolegom.  c.  xxix.) 

*  Heyne   treats    the   eighth  book  Perfectly  true :  to  understand  the 

as    decidedly    a   separate    song    or  eleventh  book,   we  must  have  be- 

epic ;      a     supposition    which     the  fore    us    the    first   and    the    eighth 

language  of  Zeus  and  the  agora  of  (which  are  those  that  describe  the 

the  gods  at  the  beginning  are  alone  anger  and  withdrawal  of  Achilles, 
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and  from  thence  to  the  eleventh  book,  might  well  assume 
the  fortification — and  talk  of  it  as  a  thing  existing,  without 
adducing  any  special  reason  why  it  was  erected.  The  hearer 
would  naturally  comprehend  and  follow  the  existence  of  a 
ditch  and  wall  round  the  ships,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
provided  there  was  nothing  in  the  previous  narrative  to 
make  him  believe  that  the  Greeks  had  originally  been 
without  these  bulwarks.  And  since  the  Achilleis,  imme- 
diately after  the  promise  of  Zeus  to  Thetis  at  the  close  of 
the  first  book,  went  on  to  describe  the  fulfilment  of  that 
promise  and  the  ensuing  disasters  of  the  Greeks,  there 
j,  was  nothing  to  surprise  any  one  in  hearing  that 

tion  of  their  camp  was  fortified.  But  the  case  was 
the  Grecian  altered  when  the  first  and  the  eighth  books 
were  parted  asunder  in  order  to  make  room  for 
descriptions  of  temporary  success  and  glory  on  the  part  of 
the  besieging  army.  The  brilliant  scenes  sketched  in  the 
books  from  the  second  to  the  seventh,  mention  no  fortifi- 
cation, and  even  imply  its  non-existence;  yet  since  notice 
of  it  occurs  amidst  the  first  description  of  Grecian  disasters 
in  the  eighth  book,  the  hearer  who  had  the  earlier  books 
present  to  his  memory  might  be  surprised  to  find  a  fortifi- 
cation mentioned  immediately  afterwards,  unless  the  con- 
struction of  it  were  specially  announced  to  have  intervened. 
But  it  will  at  once  appear,  that  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  finding  a  good  reason  why  the  Greeks  should  begin  to 
fortify  at  this  juncture,  and  that  the  poet  who  discovered 
the  gap  might  not  be  enabled  to  fill  it  up  with  success. 
As  the  Greeks  have  got  on  up  to  this  moment  without  the 
wall,  and  as  we  have  heard  nothing  but  tales  of  their 
success,  why  should  they  now  think  farther  laborious  pre- 
cautions for  security  necessary?  we  will  not  ask,  why  the 
Trojans  should  stand  quietly  by  and  permit  a  wall  to  be 
built,  since  the  truce  was  concluded  expressly  for  burying 
the  dead.1 

and   the   defeat   -which    the  Greeks  that    the    Greeks    build    the    -wall 

experience   in  consequence  of  it);  round   their  ships   ....   This    ap- 

we  may  dispense  with  the  rest.  peared  to  Thucyilides  so  little  con- 

1  O.  Miiller  (Hist.  Greek  Literat.  formable  to  historical  probability, 

ch.  v.  §  6)  says  about  this  wall,  —  that  without  regard  to  the  author- 

"Xor    is    it    until    the   Greeks    are  ity  of  Homer,  he  placed  the  build- 

iaught  by  the  experience  of  the  first  ing     of   these     walls     immediately 

day's    fighting  ,    that    the    Trojans  after  the  landing." 

can     resist   them    in    open    battle,  It    is   to    be    lamented,   I  think. 
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The  tenth  book  (or  Doloneia)  was  considered  by  some 
of  the  ancient  scholiasts,1  and  has  been  confidently  set 
forth  by  the  modern  Wolfian  critics,  as  originally  a  separate 
poem,  inserted  by  Peisistratus  into  the  Iliad.  How  it  can 
ever  have  been  a  separate  poem,  I  do  not  understand.  It 
is  framed  with  great  specialty  for  the  antecedent  circum- 
stances under  which  it  occurs,  and  would  suit  for  no  other 
place;  though  capable  of  being  separately  recited,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  a  definite  beginning  and  end,  like  the  story  of  Nisus 
and  Euryalus  in  the  .^Eneid.  But  while  distinctly  presup- 
posing and  resting  upon  the  incidents  in  the  eighth  book, 
and  in  line  88  of  the  ninth  (probably,  the  appointment  of 
sentinels  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  of  the  Trojans 

that  Thucydides  took  upon  him  to  Greeks  an  unexpected  discovery, 
determine  the  point  at  all  as  a  mat-  The  reason  assigned  by  Miiller, 
ter  of  history  ;  hut  when  he  once  un-  then,  is  a  fancy  of  his  own,  pro- 
dertook  this,theaccount  inthelliad  ceeding  from  the  same  source  of 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  give  him  mistake  as  others  among  his  re- 
much  satisfaction,  nor  does  the  marks;  because  he  tries  to  find, 
reason  assigned  by  Miiller  make  it  in  the  books  between  the  first  and 
better.  It  is  implied  in  Mullet's  eighth ,  a  governing  reference  to 
reason  that  before  the  first  day's  Achilles  (the  point  of  view  of  the 
battle  the  Greeks  did  not  believe  Achillfiis),  which  those  books  dis- 
that  the  Trojans  could  resist  them  tinctly  refuse.  The  Achilleis  was 
in  open  battle  :  the  Trojans  (accord-  a  poem  of  Grecian  disasters  up  to 
ing  to  him)  never  had  maintained  the  time  when  Achilles  sent  forth 
the  field  so  long  as  Achilles  was  Patroclus:  and  during  those  dis- 
up  and  fighting  on  the  Grecian  side,  asters,  it  might  suit  the  poet  to 
and  therefore  the  Greeks  were  quite  rt'fer  by  contrast  to  the  past  time 
astonished  to  find  how,  for  the  first  when  Achilles  was  active,  and  to 
time  ,  that  they  could  do  so.  say  that  then  the  Trojans  did  not 
Now  nothing  can  be  more  at  dare  even  to  present  themselves  in 
variance  with  the  tenor  of  the  se-  battle  array  in  the  field  ,  whereas 
cond  and  following  books  than  this  now  they  were  assailing  the  ships. 
supposition.  The  Trojans  come  But  the  author  of  books  ii.  to  vii. 
forth  readily  and  fight  gallantly  :  has  no  wish  to  glorify  Achilles  ; 
neither  Agamemn6n  ,  nor  Nestor,  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  Trojan 
nor  Odysseus  consider  them  as  war  generally  ,  and  describes  the 
enemies  who  cannot  hold  front;  Trojans  not  only  asbrave  and  equal 
and  the  circuit  of  exhortation  by  enemies  ,  but  well  known  by  the 
Agamemnon  (Epipolesis),  so  stri-  Greeks  themselves  to  be  so. 
kingly  described  in  the  fourth  book,  The  building  of  the  Grecian  wall, 
proves  that  he  does  not  anticipate  as  it  now  stands  described  ,  is  an 
a  very  easy  victory.  Nor  does  Nes-  unexplained  proceeding  which 
xi'ir,  in  proposing  the  construction  Miiller's  ingenuity  does  not  render 
of  the  wall,  give  the  smallest  hint  consistent, 
that  the  power  of  the  Trojans  to  '  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  x.  i. 
resist  in  the  open  field  was  to  the 
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formed  the  close  of  the  battle  described  in  the  eighth  book), 
it  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  upon  the  events  of  the 
eleventh  or  the  following  books:  it  goes  to  make  up  the 
general  picture  of  the  Trojan  war.  but  lies  quite  apart  from 
the  Achilleis.  And  this  is  one  mark  of  a  portion  sub- 
sequently inserted — that  though  fitted  on  to  the  parts  which 
precede,  it  has  no  influence  on  those  which  follow. 

If  the  proceedings  of  the  combatants  on  the  plain  of 
Troy,  between  the  first  and  the  eighth  book,  have  no  refer- 
Zeus  in  the  ence  either  to  Achilles  or  to  an  Achilleis,  we  find 
fourth  Zeus  in  Olympus  still  more  completely  putting 

iHad'  d[f-  that  hero  out  °f  the  question,  at  the  beginning 
feren't  from  of  the  fourth  book.  He  is  in  this  last-mentioned 
firsTauV116  Passage  the  Zeus  of  the  Iliad,  not  of -the  Achil- 
eighth,  or  leis.  Forgetful  of  his  promise  to  Thetis  in  the 
Achillas.  jgrst  book  }ie  discusses  nothing  but  the  question 
of  continuance  or  termination  of  the  war,  and  manifests 
anxiety  only  for  the  salvation  of  Troy,  in  opposition  to  the 
miso-Trojan  goddesses,  who  prevent  him  from  giving  effect 
to  the  victory  of  llenelaus  over  Paris  and  the  stipulated 
restitution  of  Helen — in  which  case  of  course  the  wrong 
offered  to  Achilles  would  remain  unexpiated.  An  atten- 
tive comparison  will  render  it  evident  that  the  poet  who 
composed  the  discussion  among  the  gods,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  book,  has  not  been  careful  to  put  himself  in 
harmony  either  with  the  Zeus  of  the  first  book  or  with  the 
Zeus  of  the  eighth. 

So  soon  as  we  enter  upon  the  eleventh  book,  the  march 
Continuous  °*  ^ie  Poem  becomes  quite  different.  "We  are 
Achilleis—  then  in  a  series  of  events,  each  paving  the  way 
eleventh  ^or  ^at  wn*cn  follows,  and  all  conducing  to  the 
book  result  promised  in  the  first  book — the  re-appear- 

onward,  aiice  of  Achilles,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
Greeks  from  ruin — preceded  by  ample  atonement,1  and 
followed  by  the  maximum  both  of  glory  and  revenge.  The 
intermediate  career  of  Patroclus  introduces  new  elements, 
which  however  are  admirably  woven  into  the  scheme  of  the 
poem  as  disclosed  in  the  first  book.  I  shall  not  deny  that 

1  Agamemnon,     after     deploring  'A)-).'  e~sl  iotjdijLYjv  *at 
the    misguiding    influence    of  Ate,  E;:/."',  Z:;jc, 

which  induced  him    to  do   the  ori-  "A'i  £(H'/.oj    d^/ijai,  5op. 
pinal  wrong  to  Achilles,  says  (.six.  pii-i'   aroivj,  ic. 

88-137),- 
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there  are  perplexities  in  the  detail  of  events,  as  described 
in  the  battles  at  the  Grecian  wall  and  before  the  ships, 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  books,  but  they  appear 
only  cases  of  partial  confusion,  such  as  may  be  reasonably 
ascribed  to  imperfections  of  text:  the  main  sequence  re- 
mains coherent  and  intelligible.  We  find  no  considerable 
events  which  could  be  left  out  without  breaking  the  thread, 
nor  any  incongruity  between  one  considerable  event  and 
another.  There  is  nothing  between  the  eleventh  and  twenty- 
second  books  which  is  at  all  comparable  to  the  incongruity 
between  the  Zeus  of  the  fourth  book  and  the  Zeus  of  the 
first  and  eighth.  It  may  perhaps  be  true  that  the  shield 
of  Achilles  is  a  superadded  amplification  of  that  which 
was  originally  announced  in  general  terms — because  the 
poet,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty-second  books,  has 
observed  such  good  economy  of  his  materials,  that  he  is 
hardly  likely  to  have  introduced  one  particular  description 
of  such  disproportionate  length,  and  having  so  little  con- 
nexion with  the  series  of  events.  But  I  see  no  reason  for 
believing  that  it  is  an  addition  materially  later  than  the 
rest  of  the  poem. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  supposition  here  ad- 
vanced, in  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  Iliad,  is  not  al- 
together free  from  difficulties,  because  the  parts  constitu- 
ting the  original  Achilleis1  have  been  more  or    Supposi- 
less  altered   or  interpolated  to   suit  the  addi-   ^nia/ed11 
tions  made  to  it,  particularly  in  the  eighth  book.    Achillas  is 
But  it  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  any  other    consonant 
supposition,  and  it  is  the  only  means,  so  far  as   to  ail  the 
I  know,  of  explaining  the  difference  between  one    pt£*^°*  *£e 
part  of  the    Iliad  and  another;  both  the  con-    stands, 
tiuuity  of  structure,  and  the  conformity  to  the  opening 

1  The  supposition  of  a  smaller  ler  poem  an  Achilleis. 
original  Iliad,  enlarged  by  succes-  Wolf,  Preface  to  the  Goschen 
sive  additions  to  the  present  di-  edit,  of  the  Iliad,  p.  xii. — xxiii.; 
mensions,  and  more  or  less  inter-  Voss,  Anti-Symbolik,  part  ii.  p. 
polated  (we  must  distinguish  en-  234:  Nit/sch,  Histor.  Homeri,  Fas- 
largement  from  interpolation, — the  ciculus  i.  p.  Ill;  and  Vorrede  to 
insertion  of  a  new  rhapsody  from  the  second  volume  of  his  Corn- 
that  of  a  new  line),  seems  to  he  ments  on  the  Odyssey,  p.  xxvi. : 
a  sort  of  intermediate  compromise,  "In  the  Iliad  (he  there  says)  many 
towards  which  the  opposing  views  single  portions  may  very  easily  he 
of  Wolf,  .1.  H.  Voss,  Nitzsch,  Her-  imagined  as  parts  of  another  whole, 
matin,  and  Boeckh  all  converge,  or  as  having  been  once  separately 
Baumgarten-Cruaius  calls  this  suial-  sung.  (See  Baumgarten-OrusiuS; 
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promise,  which  are  manifest  when  we  read  the  books  in  the 
order  i.  viii.  xi.  to  xxii.,  as  contrasted  with  the  absence  of 
these  two  qualities  in  books  ii.  to  vii.,  ix.  and  x.  An  entire 
organisation,  preconceived  from  the  beginning,  would"  not 
be  likely  to  produce  any  such  disparity,  nor  is  any  such 
visible  in  the  Odyssey;1  still  less  would  the  result  be  ex- 
Preface  to  his  edition  of  W.  Miil-  part  of  the  other  heroes  to  com- 
ler'g  Homerische  Vorschule ,  p.  pensate  for  the  absence  of  Achilles, 
xlv. — xlix.)  has,  it  must  be  owned,  been  drawn 

Nitzsch   distinguishes    the  Odys-  out  to  a   disproportionate   length, 

sey    from    the   Iliad,    and   I   think  so    that    the    suspicion   that   there 

justly,  in  respect  to  this  supposed  were  later  insertions  of  importance 

enlargement.     The   reasons    which  applies    with    greater    probability 

warrant  us  in  applying  this  theory  to  the  first  than  to  the  last  books 

to  the  Iliad  have  no  bearing  upon  ....    A   design   manifested   itself 

the  Odyssey.     If    there    ever    was  at  an    early    period    to    make   this 

an  Ur-Odyssee,  we  have  no  means  poem   complete   in  itself,    so    that 

of  determining  what  it  contained,  all  the  subjects,  descriptions,  and 

1  The   remarks   of  O.  Miiller    on  actions,   which   could    alone    give 

the  Iliad  (in  his  History  of  Greek  interest  to   a   poem   on  the   entire 

Literature)    are    highly    deserving  u-ar,    might    find    a    place    within 

of  perusal:   with   much  of  them  I  the  limits  of  its  composition.  For 

agree,  but  there  is  also  much  which  this  purpose  it   is  not  improbable 

seems  to  me  unfounded.  The  range  that  many   lays   of    earlier  bards, 

of  combination,  and  the  far-fetched  who    had   sung  single    adventures 

narrative   stratagem  which   he  as-  of  the  Trojan  war,   were   laid  un- 

cribes  to  the  primitive   author  are  der   contribution,    and  the    finest 

in  my  view  inadmissible  (chap.  v.  parts  of  them    incorporated  in  the 

§  5 — 11): —  new  poem." 

"The  internal   connexion    of  the  These    remarks   of  O.  Miiller  in- 

Iliad  (he  observes,  §  6)  rests  upon  timate  what   is  (in  my  judgement) 

the    union    of   certain  parts:    and  the  right  view,    inasmuch  as  they 

neither   the    interesting    introduc-  recognise  an  extension  of  the  plan 

tion  describing    the    defeat   of   the  of  the   poem   beyond    its    original 

Greeks    up    to    the  burning  of  the  limit,   manifested  by  insertions  in 

ship  of  Protesilaus,   nor   the   turn  the  first  half;    and  it    is  to  be  ob- 

of  affairs    brought     about    by    the  served  that   in  his  enumeration  of 

death  of  Patroclus  ,    nor   the  final  those  parts,  the  union  of  which  is 

pacification   of  the  anger  of  Achil-  necessary  to  the  internal  connexion 

les ,     could     be    spared    from    the  of  the  Iliad,  nothing  is  mentioned 

Iliad,    when   the   fruitful    seed    of  except  what  is  comprised  in  books 

such  a  poem  had    once  been  sown  i.  viii.    xi.   to   xxii.   or  xxiv.     But 

in  the  soul  of  Homer  and  had  be-  his  description  of  "the  preparatory 

gun  to  develope   its   growth.    But  part,"  as  "the  attempts  of  the  other 

the  plan  of  the   Iliad   is  certainly  heroes  to- compensate  for  the  absence 

very  much  extended  beyond  what  of  Achilles,'"   is   noway  borne    out 

was    actually    necessary;     and     in  by    the    poet    himself.     From    the 

particular    the    preparatory     part,  second  to  the  seventh  book,  Achil- 

consisting  of  the   attempts   on  the  les  is  scarcely    alluded   to;    more- 
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plained  by  supposing   integers    originally   separate   and 
brought  together  without  any  designed  organisation.    And 

over  the  Greeks  do  perfectly  well  longing  to  the  picture  of  the  entire 

without  him.     This  portion  of  the  war  (or  the  Iliad  as  distinguished 

poem  displays  not  "the  insufficiency  from  the  Achilleis);the'point  of  view 

of   all    the    other   heroes   without  of  the  Achillfiis,  dropt  at  the  end  of 

Achilles,"  as  Miiller  had  observed  the  first  book,   is   resumed    at  the 

in  the  preceding^  section,   but  the  beginning  of  the   eighth.    The  na- 

perfect   sufficiency   of    the    Greeks  tural  fitting  together  of  these  two 

under  Diom&des,  Agamemn6n,&c.,  parts   is   noticed   in   the   comment 

to  make  head    against  Troy;   it  is  of  Heyne  ad viii.  1 :  "Coeterum  nunc 

only  in  the  eighth  hook  that  their  Jupiter  aperte   solvit  Thetidi  pro- 

insufficiency    begins    to    be    mani-  missa,   dum  reddit   causam  Troja- 

fested,  and    only   in  the  eleventh  norum  hello  superiorem,  ut  Achil- 

book  that   it   is    consummated  by  lis    desiderium   Achivos ,   et  poeni- 

the    wounds    of   the     three     great  tentia   injuries   ei   illatse  Agamem- 

heroes.  Diomed6s  is  in  fact  exalt-  nonem    incessat    (cf.    i.    5).     Nam 

ed  to  a   pitch    of  glory   in  regard  quae    adhuc    narrata    sunt,    partim 

to  contests  with  the    gods,   which  continebantur     in     fortuna     belli 

even  Achilles    himself  never    oh-  utrinque  tentata  ....   partim  va- 

tains  afterwards,  and  Helenus  the  lebant  ad  narrationem  variandam," 

Trojan    puts    him    above   Achilles  &c.  The  first  and  the  eighth  books 

(vi.  99)  in  terrific  prowess.   Achil-  belong  to  one  and  the  same  point 

les     is    mentioned    two    or    three  of  view,  while  all  the  intermediate 

times  as  absent,    and  AgamemnSn  books   belong   to    the    other.     But 

in  his  speech  to  the  Grecian  agora  O.  Miiller    seeks  to   prove   that    a 

regrets   the   quarrel    (ii.   377),    but  portion  of  these  intermediate  books 

we  never  hear  any   such    exhorta-  belongs   to    one   common  point  of 

tion    as    "Let    us    do    our  best   to  view    with    the    first    and    eighth, 

make  up  for  the  absence  of  Achil-  though  he   admits    that   they  have 

leg," — not   even   in   the   Epip616sia  been  enlarged  by  insertions.  Here 

of  Agarnemn&n,  where  it  would  most  I  think  he  is  mistaken.  Strikeout 

naturally  be  found.    "Attempts  to  anything  which  can  be  reasonably 

compensate  for  the  absence  of  Achil-  allowed    for    enlargement    in    the 

les"must  therefore  be  treated  as  the  books  between  the  first  and  eighth, 

idea  of  the  critic,  not  of  the  poet.  and  the    same    difficulty    will  still 

Though  O.  Miiller  has  glanced  at  remain  in   respect   to    the  remain- 

the    distinction   between    the   two  der;  for  all  the  incidents  between 

parts    of   the    poem    (an    original  those  two   points   are  brought  out 

part,     having    chief   reference    to  in  a  spirit  altogether  indifferent  to 

Achilles    and    the    Greeks;     and    a  Achilles  or   his    anger.     The  Zeus 

superinduced  part,  liavingreference  of  the  fourth  book,    as  contrasted 

to  the  entire  ivar),  he  had  not  con-  with   Zeus   in   the   first   or  eighth, 

ceived  it  clearly,  nor  carried  it   out  marks  the  difference;  and  this  des- 

consistently.  If  we  are  to  distinguish  cription  of  Zeus  is    absolutely  in- 

these   two    points   of  view  at   all,  dispensable  as  the  connecting  link 

we  ought  to   draw  the  lines  at  the  between  book  iii.  on  the  one  side, 

endof  the  first  book  and  at  the  begin-  and  books  iv.  and  v.  on  the  other. 

nin<i  of  the  eighth,  thus  regarding  Moreover  the    attempt    of  O.  Miil- 

the   intermediate  six  books   as   be-  ler,  to  force  upon    the  larger  por- 

VOL.  II.  O 
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it  is  between  these  three  suppositions  that  our  choice  has 
to  be  made.  A  scheme,  and  a  large  scheme  too,  must  un- 
questionably be  admitted  as  the  basis  of  any  sufficient  hypo- 
thesis. But  the  Achilleis  would  have  been  a  long  poem, 
half  the  length  of  the  present  Iliad,  and  probably  not  less 
compact  in  its  structure  than  the  Odyssey.  Moreover  being 
parted  off  only  by  an  imaginary  line  from  the  boundless 
range  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  would  admit  of  enlargement 
more  easily,  and  with  greater  relish  to  hearers,  than  the 
adventures  of  one  single  hero;  while  the  expansion  would 
naturally  take  place  by  adding  new  Grecian  victory — since 
the  original  poem  arrived  at  the  exaltation  of  Achilles  only 
through  a  painful  series  of  Grecian  disasters.  That  the 
poem  under  these  circumstances  should  have  received  ad- 
ditions, is  no  very  violent  hypothesis:  in  fact  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  integrity  both  of  the  Achilleis  and  of  the 
Odyssey  was  neither  guarded  by  printing  nor  writing,  we 
shall  perhaps  think  it  less  wonderful  that  the  former  was 
enlarged,1  than  that  the  latter  was  not.  Any  relaxation 

tion  of  what   is   between  the   first  Achilles    is   dragged    in    by    main 

a  id  eighth  books  the  point  of  view  force,    and  unsupported   either  by 

of  the  Achilleis,  is  never  success-  any  actual  statement  in  the  poem 

ful:    the  poet   does  not  exhibit  in  or  by  any  reasonable  presumption; 

those  books  "insufficient  efforts  of  for  it  is  the  Trojans   who  propose 

other  heroes  to  compensate  for  the  the  single  combat,  and  we  are  not 

absence  of  Achilles,"  but  a  general  told  that  they   had   ever  proposed 

aiid»highly   interesting   picture   of  it  before — though  they  would  have 

the    Trojan    war,    with    prominent  had  stronger  reasons  for  proposing 

reference    to    the    original  ground  it  during    the   presence    of  Achil- 

of    quarrel.     In    this    picture    the  les  than  during  his  absence, 
duel  between  Paris  and  Menelaus         O.  Miiller  himself  remarks  (§  7), 

forms  naturally  the  foremost  item  "that   from    the    second  to  the  se- 

— but  how  far-fetched   is   the    rea-  venth    book    Zeus     appears    as    it 

soning  whereby   O.  Miiller   brings  were   to   have  forgotten  his  reso- 

that    striking    recital     within     the  lution  and  his  promise  to  Thetis." 

scheme    of    the    Achilleis!      "The  In  other  words,  the  poetduriug  this 

Greeks  and  Trojans  ar  •  for  the  first  part  of  the  poem  drops  the  point  of 

time    struck    by    an    idoa,    which  view    of  the  Achilleis  to  take    up 

might  have   occurred   in    the   pre-  that    of   the   more    comprehensive 

vious   nine    years,    if   the    Greeks,  Iliad :    the   Achilleis   reappears   in 

ivhen  assisted  'by  AchiUes,  had  not,  book    viii. — again     disappears    in 

from   confidence    in    their  superior  book    x.— and     is    resumed    from 

strength,    considered    every    com-  book  xi.  to  the  end  of  the  poem, 
promise    as    unworthy    of  them, —         '  This    tendency    to    insert    new 

namely,    to   decide   the    war   by  a  homogeneous  matter  by  new  poets 

single  combat  between  the  authors  into     poems     already    existing,    is 

of    it."      Here    the     causality     of  noticed  by  M.  Fauriel  in  reference 
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of  the  laws  of  epical  unity  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  that 
splendid  poetry,  of  which  we  find  so  much  between  the  first 
and  the  eighth  books  of  our  Iliad. 

The  question  respecting  unity  of  authorship  is  dif- 
ferent, and  more  difficult  to  determine,  than  that  Question  of 
respecting  consistency  of  parts,  and  sequence  one  or  many 
in  the  narrative.  A  poem  conceived  on  a  com-  ficuit^o  ' 
paratively  narrow  scale  may  be  enlarged  after-  decide, 
wards  by  its  original  author,  with  a  greater  or  less  co- 
herence and  success:  the  Faust  of  Goethe  affords  an  ex- 
ample even  in  our  own  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
systematic  poem  may  well  have  been  conceived  and  executed 
by  pre-arranged  concert  between  several  poets;  among 
whom  probably  one  will  be  the  governing  mind,  though 
the  rest  may  be  effective,  and  perhaps  equally  effective,  in 
respect  to  execution  of  the  parts.  And  the  age  of  the 
earl/ Grecian  epic  was  favourable  to  such  fraternisation  of 
poets,  of  which  the  Gens  called  Homerids  probably  ex- 
hibited many  specimens.  In  the  recital  or  singing  of  a  long 
unwritten  poem,  many  bards  must  have  conspired  together, 
and  in  the  earliest  times  the  composer  and  the  singer  were 
one  and  the  same  person.1  Now  the  individuals  comprised 

to  the  .Romans  of  the  Middle  Ages: —  jouit  et  dispose  a  sa  maniere,  sans 

"C'ost  un  phfnomene  remarqua-  s'inquieter    des    individus    qui    le 

ble  dans  1'histoire  de  la  poesie  epi-  lui    ont    fait."      (Fauriel,    Sur   les 

que,   que   cette    disposition,    cette  Romans  Chevaleresques,  lec,on  6me, 

tendance   constante    du   gout    po-  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  vol  xiii. 

pulaire,    a    amalgamer,    a   lier   en  p.  707.) 

une    seule    et    m8me    composition  M.  Fauriel  thinks  that  the  Shah 

le  plus  possible  des  compositions  di-  Nameh  of  Ferdusi  was  an  amalga- 

•verses,— cette    disposition   persiste  mation   of  epic   poems    originally 

chez  un  peuple,  tant  que  la  poesie  separate,     and    that    prohably  the 

conserve    un    reste    de    vie;    tant  Mahabharat  was  so  also  (t'6.  p.  708). 

qu'elle  s'y    transmet   par    la    tra-  *  The  remarks  of  Boeckh,  upon 

dition  et  qu'elle  y  circule  a  1'aide  the  possibility  of  such  co-operation 

du  chant  ou  des  recitations  publi-  of  poets  towards  one  and  the  same 

ques.     Elle    cesse    partout    ou    la  scheme,  are  perfectly  just : — 

pofisie  est  nne    fois  fixee  dans  les  '-Atqui      quomodo      componi     a 

livres,   et  n'agit  plus    quf    par   la  variis     auctoribus     successu    tern-' 

lecture, — cette  derniere  epoque  est,  porum    rhapsodiae    potuerint,   qua? 

pour  ainsi  dire,    celle  de   la  pro-  post  prima  initia  directse    jam   ad 

pri6te   poetique — celle    ou   chaque  idem    consilium    et    quarn    vocant 

poe'te   pretend   a  une    existence,    a  unitatem  carminis  sint  ....  missis 

une  gloire,  personnelles;  et  ou  la  istorum  declamationibus    qui    po- 

po6sie   cesse   d'6tre  une  espece  de  puli  universi  opus   Homerum  esse 

tresor    commun    dont    le     peuple  jactant  ....  turn    potissimum   in- 

o  2 
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in  the  Homeric  Gens,  though  doubtless  very  different 
among  themselves  in  respect  of  mental  capacity,  were  yet 
homogeneous  in  respect  of  training,  means  of  observation 
and  instruction,  social  experience,  religious  feelings  and 
theories,  &c.,  to  a  degree  much  greater  than  individuals  in 
modern  times.  Fallible  as  our  inferences  are  on  this  point, 
where  we  have  only  internal  evidence  to  guide  us,  without 
any  contemporary  points  of  comparison,  or  any  species  of 
collateral  information  respecting  the  age,  the  society,  the 
poets,  the  hearers,  or  the  language — we  must  nevertheless 
in  the  present  case  take  coherence  of  structure,  together 
with  consistency  in  the  tone  of  thought,  feeling,  language, 
customs,  &c., as  presumptions  of  one  author;  and  the  con- 
trary as  presumptions  of  severalty;  allowing  as  well  as 
we  can  for  that  inequality  of  excellence  which  the  same 
author  may  at  different  times  present. 

Now  the  case  made  out  against  single-headed  author- 
ship of  the  Odyssey  appears  to  me  very  weak;  and  those 
who  dispute  it  are  guided  more  by  their  a  priori  rejection 
of  ancient  epical  unity  than  by  any  positive  evidence  which 
Odyssey  ail  the  poem  itself  affords.  It  is  otherwise  with 
by  one  au-  regard  to  the  Iliad.  Whatever  presumptions  a 

thor,  Iliad        ,.».    .          ,  , 

probably  disjointed  structure,  several  apparent  mconsis- 
not-  tencies  of  parts,  and  large  excrescence  of  actual 

matter  beyond  the  opening  promise,  can  sanction — may 
reasonably  be  indulged  against  the  supposition  that  this 
poem  all  proceeds  frpm  a  single  author.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  subject  among  the  best  critics  which 
is  probably  not  destined  to  be  adjusted,  since  so  much 
depends  partly  upon  critical  feeling,  partly  upon  the  gene- 
ral reasonings,  in  respect  to  ancient  epical  unity,  with  which 
a  man  sits  down  to  the  study.  For  the  champions  of  unity, 
such  as  Hr.  Payne  Knight,  are  very  ready  to  strike  out 
numerous  and  often  considerable  passages  as  interpolations, 
thus  meeting  the  objections  raised  against  unity  of  author- 

Wlligetur,   ubi   gentis   civilis   Ho-  communione    sociata,    mnltae  rha- 

meridarum  propriam  et  peculiarem  psodiae  adunumpotuerintconsilium 

Homericam  poesin  fuisse,  veteri-  dirigi."  (Index  Lection.  1834.  p.  12.) 
bus  ipsis  si  non  testibus,  at  certe  I  transcribe  this  passage  from 

ducibus,      concedetur    ....     (Jure  Giese  (Ueber   den   ^Eolischen  Dia- 

quum  ita  sint,   non  erit  adeo  diffl-  lekt,  p.  157),  not  having  been  able 

cile    ad   intelligendum,    quomodo,  to  see  the  essay  of  which  it  forma 

post    priraa   initia  ab  egregio  vate  a  part, 
acta,   in   geute   sacrorum    et    artis 
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ship  on  the  ground  of  special  inconsistencies.  Hermann 
and  Boeckh,  though  not  going  the  length  of  Lachmann  in 
maintaining  the  original  theory  of  Wolf,  agree  with  the 
latter  in  recognising  diversity  of  authors  in  the  poem,  to 
an  extent  overpassing  the  limit  of  what  can  fairly  be  called 
interpolation.  Payne  Knight  and  Nitzsch  are  equally  per^ 
suaded  of  the  contrary.  Here  then  is  a  decided  contradic- 
tion among  critics,  all  of  whom  have  minutely  studied  the 
poems  since  the  Wolfian  question  was  raised.  And  it  is 
such  critics  alone  who  can  be  said  to  constitute  authority; 
for  the  cursory  reader,  who  dwells  upon  the  parts  simply 
long  enough  to  relish  their  poetical  beauty,  is  struck  only 
by  that  general  sameness  of  colouring  which  Wolf  himself 
admits  to  pervade  the  poem.1 

Having  already  intimated  that,  in  my  judgement,  no 
theory  of  the  structure  of  the  poem  is  admissible  which 
does  not  admit  an  original  and  preconcerted  Achilleis — a 
stream  which  begins  at  the  first  book  and  ends  with  the 
death  of  Hector  in  the  twenty-second,  although  the  higher 
parts  of  it  now  remain  only  in  the  condition  of  two  detached 
lakes,  the  first  book  and  the  eighth — I  reason  upon  the 
same  basis  with  respect  to  the  authorship.    Assuming  con- 
tinuity of  structure  as  a  presumptive  proof,  the  whole  of 
this  Achilleis  must  be  treated  as  composed  by  one  author. 
Wolf  indeed  affirmed,  that  he  never  read  the    Difference 
poem  continuously  through  without  being  pain-   °*  si^et  *° 
fully  impressed  with  the  inferiority2  and  altered   books- 
style  of  the  last  six  books — and  Lachmann  car-   ma>"  b.e 
ries  this  feeling  further  back,  so  as  to  commence    -without 
with  the  seventeenth  book.     If  I  could  enter   supposing 
fully  into  this  sentiment,  I  should  then  be  com-    Of 
pelled,  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  precon-    authorship. 

1  "Wolf,    Prolegom.    p.    cxxxviii.  pignore     contendam,     dudum     ab 
"Quippe  in  untversum  idem  sonus  eruditis    detecta     et    animadversa 
est  omnibus  libris ;     idem   habitus  fuisse,    immo    multa    e.jus    generis, 
sententiarum,    oratiouis,     numoro-  ut   cum    nunc   'OjA^pixcbrocra  habe- 
rum,"  Ac.  antur,    si    tantununodo  in  Hymnis 

2  Wolf,    Prolegom.     p.     cxxxvii.  legereutur,    ipsa    sola    eos    suspi- 
"Equidem    certe     quoties    in    con-  cionibus  voflsia?  adspersura  essent." 
tinenti  lectionc  ad  istas  partes  (i.  e.  Compare    the    sequel,    p.  cxxxviii. 
tlie    last   six   books)  deveni,    nun-  -ubi     nervi     deficiaiit     et    spiritus 
quam    noii    in    iis     talia    qurcdani  Homericus— jejunum  et  frigidum  in 
seusi,    qua*    nisi    illsc    tain    mature  locis  multis,"  <£c. 

cum    ceteris     coaluisseut,     quovis 
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ceived  scheme,  but  to  imagine  that  the  books  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twenty-second,  though  forming  part  of 
that  scheme  or  Achilleis,  had  yet  been  executed  by  another 
and  an  inferior  poet.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  first,  that 
inferiority  of  poetical  merit  to  a  certain  extent  is  quite 
reconcileable  with  unity  of  authorship  ;  and  secondly,  that 
the  very  circumstances  upon  which  "Wolf's  unfavourable 
judgement  is  built,  seem  to  arise  out  of  increased  difficulty 
in  the  poet's  task,  when  he  came  to  the  crowning  cantoes  of 
his  designed  Achilleis.  For  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes 
these  books  is,  the  direct,  incessant,  and  manual,  inter- 
vention of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  formally  permitted 
by  Zeus — and  the  repetition  of  vast  and  fantastic  concep- 
tions to  which  such  superhuman  agency  gives  occasion;  not 
omitting  the  battle  of  Achilles  against  Skamander  and 
Simois,  and  the  burning  up  of  these  rivers  by  Hephaestus. 
Now  looking  at  this  vein  of  ideas  with  the  eyes  of  a  modern 
reader,  or  even  with  those  of  a  Grecian  critic  pf  the  literary 
ages,  it  is  certain  that  the  effect  is  unpleasing:  the  gods, 
sublime  elements  of  poetry  when  kept  in  due  proportion, 
are  here  somewhat  vulgarised.  But  though  the  poet  here 
has  not  succeeded,  and  probably  success  was  impossible,  in 
the  task  which  he  has  prescribed  to  himself — yet  the  mere 
fact  of  his  undertaking  it,  and  the  manifest  distinction  be- 
tween his  employment  of  divine  agency  in  these  latter 
cantoes  as  compared  with  the  preceding,  seems  explicable 
only  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  latter  cantoes 
and  come  in  designed  sequence,  as  the  continuance  of  a 
previous  plan.  The  poet  wishes  to  surround  the  coming 
forth  of  Achilles  with  the  maximum  of  glorious  and  terrific 
circumstance:  no  Trojan  enemy  can  for  a  moment  holdout 
against  him:1  the  gods  must  descend  to  the  plain  of  Troy 

1  Iliad,  xx.    25.     Zeus   addresses  Ast5<u    \LTT\   xal    T£iyo<;   u:tep    [iopov 

the  agora  of  the  gods, —  e?ot).aricig. 

'AjAfflOTepoioi  8'    Afijft-',    JnT)    voo«  The  formal  restriction  put  upon 

sa-lv  dxiuTG'j-  the  gods  by  Zeus   at  the  beginning 

Ei  fip  'AytXXeos  olo;  eiti  Tpibeost  of  the  eighth  book,  and  the  rerno- 

[jiaysiTai,  val   of  that  restriction   at    the  be- 

O'jfis  (xlvUvS1    e;ouoi   i:oou>xEa  Urr  ginning  of  the  twentieth,  are  evi- 

XsliDva.  dently    parts  of  one  preconceived 

Kal  6s  re  (iiv  xotl  rrpoaOev   uitoipo-  scheme. 

piiawt  &pii>MTS?-  It  is  difficult  to  determine   whe- 

Nuv   6'    OTE   07)    xal   fl'jpb-i  iTaipou  ther    the   battle   of  the     gods    and 

•/<i>£72t  a'tvux;,  goddesses  in   book  xxi.    (385—520) 
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and  fight  in  person,  while  Zeus,  who  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  book  had  forbidden  them  to  take  part,  expressly 
encourages  them  to  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth. 
If  then  the  nineteenth  book  (which  contains  the  reconci- 
liation between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  a  subject  natur- 
ally somewhattame)  and  the  three  following  books  (where  we 
have  before  us  only  the  gods,  Achilles,  and  the  Trojans  with- 
out hope  or  courage)  are  inferior  in  execution  and  interest 
to  the  seven  preceding  books  (which  describe  the  long-dis- 
puted and  often  doubtful  death-struggle  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  without  Achilles),  as  Wolf  and  other  critics 
affirm — we  may  explain  the  difference  without  supposing 
a  new  poet  as  composer:  for  the  conditions  of  the  poem  had 
become  essentially  more  difficult,  and  the  subject  more 
unpromising.  The  necessity  of  keeping  Achilles  above 
the  level,  even  of  heroic  prowess,  restricted  the  poet's 
means  of  acting  upon  the  sympathy  of.his  hearers.1 

is  to  be  expunged  as  spurious,  or  terror  into  the  Trojans  that  they 
only  to  be  blamed  as  of  inferior  relinquish  the  dead  body.  As  soon 
merit  ("improbanda  tantum,  non  as  night  arrives,  Polydamus  pro- 
resecanda — hoc  enim  est  illud,  quo  poses  in  the  Trojan  agora  that  the 
plerumque  summa  crise6s  Ho-  Trojans  shall  retire  without  further 
mericffi  redit,"  as  Heyne  observes  delay  from  the  ships  to  the  town, 
in  another  place,  Obss.  Iliad,  xviii.  and  shelter  themselves  within  the 
444).  The  objections  on  the  score  walls,  without  awaiting  the  as- 
of  non-Homeric  locution  are  not  sault  of  Achilles  armed  on  the 
forcible  (see  P.  Knight  ad  loc.).  next  morning.  Hector  repels  this 
and  the  scene  belongs  to  that  vein  counsel  of  Polydamus  with  ex- 
of  conception  which  animates  the  pressions — not  merely  of  over- 
poet  in  the  closing  act  of  his  weening  confidence  in  his  own 
Achillas,  force,  even  against  Achilles — but 
1  While  admitting  that  these  also  of  extreme  contempt  and 
last  books  of  the  Iliad  are  not  harshness  towards  the  giver ;  whose 
equal  in  interest  to  those  between  wisdom  however  is  proved  by  the 
the  eleventh  and  eighteenth,  we  utter  discomfiture  of  the  Trojans 
may  add  that  they  exhibit  many  the  next  day.  Now  this  angry 
striking  beauties,  both  of  plan  and  deportment  and  mistake  on  the 
execution,  and  one  in  particular  part  of  Hector  is  made  to  tell 
may  be  noticed  as  an  example  of  strikingly  in  the  twenty-second 
happy  epical  adaptation.  The  book,  just  before  his  death.  There 
Trojans  are  on  the  point  of  ravish-  yet  remains  a  moment  for  him  to 
ing  from  the  Greeks  the  dead  retire  within  the  walls,  and  thus 
body  of  Patroclus,  when  Achilles  obtain  shelter  against  the  near 
(by  the  inspiration  of  Herd  and  approach  of  his  irresistible  enemy, 
Iris)  shows  himself  unarmed  on  —but  he  is  struck  with  the  recol- 
the  Grecian  mound,  and  by  his  lection  of  that  fatal  moment  when 
mere  figure  and  voice  strikes  such  he  repelled  the  counsel  which 
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The  last  two  books  of  the  Iliad  may  have  formed  part 
Last  two  °^  *^e  original  Achilleis.  But  the  probability 
hooks—  rather  is,  that  they  are  additions ;  for  the  death 
probably  of  Hector  satisfies  the  exigencies  of  a  coherent 
of  the"  '  scheme,  and  we  are  not  entitled  to  extend  the 
original  oldestpoembeyond  the  limit  which  suchnecessitv 

Achillas.  f,  Ti   i.        t.  i  -ii 

prescribes.  It  has  been  argued  on  one  side  by 
Nitzsch  and  0.  Miiller,  that  the  mind  could  not  leave  off 
with  satisfaction  at  the  moment  in  which  Achilles  sates  his 
revenge,  and  while  the  bodies  of  Patroclus  and  Hector  are 
lying  unburied — also,  that  the  more  merciful  temper  which 
he  exhibits  in  the  twenty-fourth  book  must  always  have 
been  an  indispensable  sequel,  in  order  to  create  proper 
sympathy  with  his  triumph.  Other  critics,  on  the  contrary, 
have  taken  special  grounds  of  exception  against  the  last 
book,  and  have  endeavoured  to  set  it  aside  as  different 
from  the  other  books  both  in  tone  and  language.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  peculiarities  of  the  last  book  appear  to 
me  undeniable,  though  it  is  plainly  a  designed  continuance 
and  not  a  substantive  poem.  Some  weight  also  is  due  to 
the  remark  about  the  twenty-third  book,  that  Odysseus  and 
Diomedes,  who  have  been  wounded  and  disabled  during 
the  fight,  now  re-appear  in  perfect  force,  and  contend  in 
the  games:  here  is  no  case  of  miraculous  healing,  and  the 
inconsistency  is  more  likely  to  have  been  admitted  by 
a  separate  enlarging  poet  than  by  the  schemer  of  the 
Achilleis. 

The  splendid  books  from  the  second  to  v.  322  of  the 

Books  ii.      seventh 1  are  equal  in  most  parts  to  any  portions 

to  yii.  in-    of  the  Achilleis,  and  are  pointedly  distinguished 

from  the  latter  by  the  broad  view  which  they 

exhibit  of  the  general  Trojan  war,  with  all  its  principal 

would  have  saved  his  countrymen:  all  designed  concatenation  of  parts, 
"If  I  enter  the  town,  Polydamus  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  notice 
•will  be  the  first  to  reproach  me  this  affecting  touch  of  poetry, 
as  having  brought  destruction  upon  belonging  to  those  books  which 
Troy  on  that  fatal  night  when  are  reproached  as  the  feeblest. 
Achilles  came  forth,  and  when  I  *  The  latter  portion  of  the 
resisted  his  better  counsel"  (com-  seventh  book  is  spoiled  by  the 
pare  xviii.  250— 315;  xxii.  100 — 110;  very  unsatisfactory  addition  in- 
and  Aristot.  Ethic,  iii.  8).  troduced  to  explain  the  construe- 
In  a  discussion  respecting  the  tion  of  the  wall  and  ditch  :  all 
structure  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  re-  the  other  incidents  (the  agora  and 
ference  to  arguments  which  deny  embassy  of  the  Trojaus,  the  truce 
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personages,  localities,  and  causes — yet  without  advancing 
the  result  promised  in  the  first  book,  or  indeed  any  final 
purpose  whatever.  Even  the  desperate  wound  inflicted  by 
Tlepolemus  on  Sarpedon  is  forgotten,  when  the  latter  hero 
is  called  forth  in  the  subsequent  Achilleis.  1  The  argu- 
ments of  Lachmann,  who  dissects  these  six  books  into  three 
or  four  separate  songs,2  carry  no  conviction  to  my  mind; 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  consider  all  of  them 
to  be  by  the  same  author,  bound  together  by  the  common 
purpose  of  giving  a  great  collective  picture  which  may 
properly  be  termed  an  Iliad.  The  tenth  book, 
or  Doloueia,  though  adapted  specially  to  the 
place  in  which  it  stands,  agrees  with  the  books  between 
the  first  and  eighth  in  belonging  only  to  the  general  picture 
of  the  war,  without  helping  forward  the  march  of  the 
Achilleis;  yet  it  seems  conceived  in  a  lower  vein,  in  so  far 
as  we  can  trust  our  modern  ethical  sentiment.  One  is  un- 
willing to  believe  that  the  author  of  the  fifth  book  (or 
Aristeia  of  Diomedes)  would  condescend  to  employ  the 
hero  whom  he  there  so  brightly  glorifies — the  victor  even 
over  Ares  himself — in  slaughtering  newly-arrived  Thracian 
sleepers,  without  any  large  purpose  or  necessity.3  The 

for    burial,    the    arrival    of   wine-  cording  to  Pindar  (ap.  Schol.  Iliad, 

ships  from  Lemnos,  Ac.)    suit  per-  x.  435),  Ehesus  fought  one  day  as 

fectly  with  the  scheme  of  the  poet  the    ally    of   Troy,    and   did    such 

of  these  books,  to  depict  the  Trojan  terrific    damage,    that    the  Greeks 

war  generally.  had    no    other   means    of    averting 

1  Unless     indeed     we     are     to  total  destruction  from  his  hand  on 
imagine  the  combat  between  Tlepo-  the    next    day,    except   by  killing 
lemus    and     Sarped6n,      and     that  him    during    the    night.    And    the 
between   Glaukus    and    Diomedes,  Euripidean   drama  called   Rhesus, 
to    be    separate    songs ;    and   they  though  representing   the   latter   as 
are  among  the  very    few  passages  a    new-comer,    yet    puts   into    the 
in  the  Iliad  which  are  completely  mouth    of    Athene    the   like   over- 
separable,     implying    no     special  whelming  predictions   of  what  he 
antecedents.  would    do    on    the   coming   day  if 

2  Compare  also  Heyne,  Excursus     suffered  to  live;  so  that  to  kill  him 
II.  sect.  ii.  ad  Iliad,  xxiv.  vol.  viii.     in  the  night   is    the    only    way    of 
P-  783.  saving  the    Greeks    (Eurip.   Khes. 

'    Subsequent    poets,   seemingly  602):  moreover  Rhgsus   himself   is 

thinking  that  the  naked  story   (of  there  brought  forward   as    talking 

Diomedes  slaughtering  Rhesus  and  with  such  overweening   insolence, 

his  companions  in   their  sleep)    as  that  the  sympathies    of   man,    and 

it  now    stands    in    the    Iliad,    was  the  envy  of  the    gods,    are    turned 

too  displeasing,  adopted   different  against  him    (76.  458). 

ways  of  dressing  it  up.     Thus    ac-  But  the  story  is  best    known   in 
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ninth  book,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  at  length, 
belongs  to  a  different  vein  of  conception,  and  seems  to  me 
more  likely  to  have  emanated  from  a  separate  composer. 

While  intimating  these  views  respecting  the  authorship 
of  the  Iliad  as  being  in  my  judgement  the  most  probable, 
I  must  repeat,  that  though  the  study  of  the  poem  carries 
to  my  mind  a  sufficient  conviction  respecting  its  structure, 
the  question  between  unity  and  plurality  of  authors  is  es- 
sentially less  determinable.  The  poem  consists  of  a  part 
original  and  other  parts  superadded;  yet  it  is  certainly  not 
impossible  that  the  author  of  the  former  may  himself  have 
composed  the  latter:  and  such  would  be  my  belief,  if  I 
regarded  plurality  of  composers  as  an  inadmissible  idea. 
On  this  supposition  we  must  conclude  that  the  poet,  while 
anxious  for  the  addition  of  new  and  for  the  most  part  highly 
interesting  matter,  has  not  thought  fit  to  recast  the  parts 
and  events  in  such  manner  as  to  impart  to  the  whole  a  per- 
vading thread  of  consensus  and  organisation,  such  as  we 
see  in  the  Odyssey. 

That  the  Odyssey  is  of  later  date  than  the  Iliad,  and 
by  a  different  author,  seems  to  be  now  the  opinion  of  most 
critics,  especially  of  Payne  Knight1  and  Nitzsch;  though 
0.  Miiller  leans  to  a  contrary  conclusion,  at  the  same  time 
adding  that  he  thinks  the  arguments  either  way  not  very 
decisive.  There  are  considerable  differences  of  statement 
in  the  two  poems  in  regard  to  some  of  the  gods:  Iris  is 
messenger  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad,  and  Hermes  in  the 
Odyssey;  JEolus,  the  dispenser  of  the  winds  in  the  Odyssey, 
is  not  noticed  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  but  on 
the  contrary,  Iris  invites  the  winds  as  independent  gods  to 
come  and  kindle  the  funeral  pile  of  Patroclus;  and  unless 

the    form    and    with   the   addition  Tydides     multa    vastabat     caede 

(equally    unknown    to    the    Iliad)  cruentus : 

^rtiich  Virgil  has  adopted.    It  was  Ardentesque     avertit    equos    in 

decreed  by  fate  that  if  the   splen-  castra,  priusquara 

did  horses  of  Rhesus  were  permit-  Pabula    gustassent    Trojae,   Xan- 

ted  once  either  to  taste  the  Trojan  thumque  bibissent." 

provender,  or  to  drink  of  the  river  All    these    versions    are    certainly 

Xanthus,  nothing    could   preserve  improvements  upon  the  story  as  it 

the    Greeks    from   ruin   (JEneid.   i.  stands  in  the  Iliad. 

4ti8,  with  Servius  ad  loc.): —  *    Mr.    Knight    places   the    Iliad 

"Nee  procul    hinc   Rhesi    niveis  about  two  centuries,  and  theOdys- 

tentoria  velis  sey  one  century,  anteriorto  Hesiod: 

Agno?cit   lacrymans  ;  primo  qux  a  century  between  the  two  poems 

prodita  sommo  (Prolegg.  c.  Ixi.). 
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we  are  to  expunge  the  song  of  Demodokus  in  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Odyssey  as  spurious,  Aphrodite  there  appears 
as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus — a  relationship  not  known  to  the 
Iliad.  There  are  also  some  other  points  of  Odyssey- 
difference  enumerated  by  Mr.  Knight  and  others,  1™*^™** 
which  tend  to  justify  the  presumption  that  the  author  from 
author  of  the  Odyssey  is  not  identical  either  the  niad- 
with  the  author  of  the  Achilleis  or  his  enlargers,  which 
G.  Hermann  considers  to  be  a  point  unquestionable.  1  In- 
deed, the  difficulty  of  supposing  a  long  coherent  poem  to 
have  been  conceived,  composed,  and  retained,  without  any 
aid  of  writing,  appears  to  many  critics  even  now  insur- 
mountable, though  the  evidences  on  the  other  side  are 
in  my  view  sufficient  to  outweigh  any  negative  pre- 
sumption thus  suggested.  But  it  is  improbable  that  the 
same  person  should  have  powers  of  memorial  combination 
sufficient  for  composing  two  such  poems,  nor  is  there  any 
proof  to  force  upon  us  such  a  supposition. 

Presuming  a  difference  of  authorship  between  the 
two  poems,  I  feel  less  convinced  about  the  supposed  juni- 
ority of  the  Odyssey.  The  discrepancies  in  manners  and 
language  in  the  one  and  the  other  are  so  little  important, 
that  two  different  persons,  in  the  same  age  and  society, 
might  well  be  imagined  to  exhibit  as  great  or  even  greater. 
It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  subjects  of  the 
two  are  heterogeneous,  so  as  to  conduct  the  poet,  hap'g,Pof 
even  were  he  the  same  man,  into  totally  different  the  same 
veins  of  imagination  and  illustration.  The 
pictures  of  the  Odyssey  seem  to  delineate  the  same  heroic 
life  as  the  Iliad,  though  looked  at  from  a  distinct  point  of 
view:  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  residence  of 
Odysseus  in  Ithaka  are  just  such  as  we  may  suppose  him 
to  have  left  in  order  to  attack  Troy.  If  the  scenes  presented 
to  us  are  for  the  most  part  pacific,  as  contrasted  with  the 
incessant  fighting  of  the  Iliad,  this  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  greater  sociality  or  civilisation  in  the  real  hearers  of 
the  Odyssey,  but  to  the  circumstances  of  the  hero  whom 
the  poet  undertakes  to  adorn:  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the 
poems  of  Arktinus  and  Lesches,  of  a  later  date  than  the 
Odyssey,  would  have  given  us  as  much  combat  and  bloodshed 
as  the  Iliad.  I  am  not  struck  by  those  proofs  of  improved 

1    Hermann,    Prsefat.   ad   Odyss.  p.  vii. 
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civilisation  which  some  critics  affirm  the  Odyssey  to  pre- 
sent :  Mr.  Knight,  who  is  of  this  opinion,  nevertheless  ad- 
mits that  the  mutilation  of  Melanthius,  and  the  hanging 
up  of  the  female  slaves  by  Odysseus,  in  that  poem,  indicate 
greater  barbarity  than  any  incidents  in  the  fights  before 
Troy.1  The  more  skilful  and  compact  structure  of  the 
Odyssey  has  been  often  considered  as  a  proof  of  its  juniority 
in  age:  and  in  the  case  of  two  poems  by  the  same  author, 
we  might  plausibly  contend  that  practice  would  bring  with 
it  improvement  in  the  combining  faculty.  But  in  reference 
to  the  poems  before  us,  we  must  recollect,  first,  that  in  all 
probability  the  Iliad  (with  which  the  comparison  is  taken) 
is  not  a  primitive  but  an  enlarged  poem,  and  that  the  pri- 
mitive Achilleis  might  well  have  been  quite  as  coherent  as 
the  Odyssey; — secondly,  that  between  different  authors, 
superiority  in  structure  is  not  a  proof  of  subsequent  com- 
position, inasmuch  as  on  that  hypothesis  we  should  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  later  poem  of  Arktinus  would 
be  an  improvement  upon  the  Odyssey; — thirdly,  that  even 
if  it  were  so,  we  could  only  infer  that  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  had  heard  the  Achilleis  or  the  Iliad:  we  could  not 
infer  that  he  lived  one  or  two  generations  afterwards.2 

On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  probabilities  seems  in 
favour  of  distinct  authorship  of  the  two  poems,  but  the 
same  age — and  that  age  a  very  early  one,  anterior  to  the 
first  Olympiad.  And  they  may  thus  be  used  as  evidences, 
and  contemporary  evidences,  for  the  phsenomena  of  primi- 
tive Greek  civilisation;  while  they  also  show  that  the  power 

1  Knight.    Prolegg.    1.    c.  Odyss.  more  satisfactory  (p.  327) :  we  can 
xxii.  465 — 478.  infer   nothing    to    the    point    from 

2  The  arguments,  upon  the  faith  the  mention  of  Telemachus  in  the 
of  which  Payne  Knight  and  other  Iliad. 

critics  have  maintained  the  Odys-  Welcker   thinks    that   there   is  a 

sey  to  be  younger   than  the  Iliad,  great    difference    of   age,    and    an 

are  well   stated   and    examined   in  evident    difference    of    authorship, 

Bernhard  Thiersch— Qua?stio  de  Di-  between  the  two  poems  (Der  Epi- 

versa  Iliadis    et    Odysseae  JEtate  —  sche  Cyclus,  p.  295,1. 

in  the  Anhang  (p.  306)  to  his  work  0.  Miiller  admits  the  more  recent 

TJeber  das  Zeitalter  und  Vaterland  date  of  the  Odyssey,  but  considers 

des  Homer.  it  -difficult  and  hazardous  to  raise 

He  shows  all  such  arguments  to  upon  this  foundation   any  definite 

be  very  inconclusive;   though    the  conclusions    as   to   the  person  and 

grounds    upon    which    he    himself  age   of  the   poet"   (History  of  the 

maintains  identity  of  age  between  Literature    of  Ancient  Greece,   ch. 

the  two  appear   to  me   not   at  all  v.  s.  13). 
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of  constructing  long  premeditated  epics,  without  the  aid  of 
writing,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  of  the  earliest 
known  Greek  mind.  This  was  the  point  controverted  by 
Wolf,  which  a  full  review  of  the  case  (in  my  judgement) 
decides  against  him ;  it  is  moreover  a  valuable  resort  for 
the  historian  of  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  it  marks  out  to 
him  the  ground  from  which  he  is  to  start  in  appreciating 
their  ulterior  progress. l 

Whatever  there  may  be  of  truth  in  the  different  con- 
jectures of  critics  respecting  the  authorship  and  structure 
of  these  unrivalled  poems,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  it 
is  the  perfection  of  their  epical  symmetry  which  has  given 
them  their  indissoluble  hold  upon  the  human  mind,  as  well 
modern  as  ancient.  There  is  some  tendency  in  critics,  from 
Aristotle  downwards,2  to  invert  the  order  of  Eeal  char_ 
attributes  in  respect  to  the  Homeric  poems,  so  acterofthe 
as  to  dwell  most  on  recondite  excellences  which  Homeric 

•  i  ii-i  poems — 

escape  the  unaided  reader,  and  which  are  even  essentially 
to  a  great  degree  disputable.     But  it  is  given   P°Pular- 
to  few  minds  (as  Goethe  has  remarked3)  to  appreciate  fully 

1  Dr.  Tliirlwall  has  added  to  the  This     marks     out    the    Homeric 

second    edition    of   his   History    of  poems  as  ancient  both  in  the  items 

Greece    a   valuable   Appendix,    on  and  in  the  total,  and  includes  ne- 

the    early   history  of   the  Homeric  gation  of  the  theory   of  Wolf  and 

poems  (vol.  i.   p.   500—516);    which  Lachmann,  who  contend  that  as  a 

contains    copious    information   re-  total  they  only  date  from  the  age 

specting    the   discrepant    opinions  of  Peisistratus.     It  is  then  safe  to 

of   German    critics,     with    a    brief  treat  the  poems  as  unquestionable 

comparative    examination  of  their  evidences     of    Grecian     antiquity 

reasons.   I  could  have  wished  that  (meaning  thereby  776  B.C.),    which 

so   excellent    a   judge    had    super-  we  could  not    do   if  we    regarded 

added,   to   his   enumeration  of  the  all  congruity  of  parts  in  the  poems 

views  of  others,    an   ampler  expo-  as  brought   about   through   altera- 

sition   of  his   own.     Dr.  Tliirlwall  tions  of  Peisistratus  and  his  friends, 

seems    decidedly    convinced    upon  There   is  also  a  very  just  admo- 

that  which  appears  to  me  the  most  nition  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  (p.  510)  as 

important   point    in    the    Homeric  to  the  difficulty  of  measuring  what 

controversy:    "That  before  the  ap-  degree    of   discrepancy    or  inaccu- 

pearance    of    the    earliest    of    the  racy    might     or    might    not    have 

poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  the  Iliad  escaped  the  poet's  attention,  in  an 

and  Odyssey,  even  if  they  did  not  age  so  imperfectly  known  to  us. 

exist    precisely    in     their    present  2  There  are  just  remarks  on  this 

form,  had    at   least   reached    their  point  in  Heyne's  Excursus  ii.  sect 

present  compass,  and  were  regarded  2  and  4,    ad  II.  xxiv.   vol.    viii.    p. 

each  as  a  complete  and  well-defined  771— SCO. 

v.-hole,  not  as  a  fluctuating  aggre-  3    "Wenig    Deutsche,    und    viel- 

£ate  of  fugitive  pieces"  (p.  509).  leicht  nur   wenige  Menschen   aller 
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the  mechanism  of  a  long  poem,  and  many  feel  the  beauty 
of  the  separate  parts,  who  have  no  sentiment  for  the 
aggregate  perfection  of  the  whole. 

Nor  were  the  Homeric  poems  originally  addressed  to 
minds  of  the  rarer  stamp.  They  are  intended  for  those 
feelings  which  the  critic  has  in  common  with  the  unlettered 
mass,  not  for  that  enlarged  range  of  vision  and  peculiar 
standard  which  he  has  acquired  to  himself.  They  are  of 
all  poems  the  most  absolutely  and  unreservedly  popular: 
had  they  been  otherwise  they  could  not  have  lived  so  long 
in  the  mouth  of  the  rhapsodes,  and  the  ear  and  memory  of 
the  people:  and  it  was  then  that  their  influence  was  first 
acquired,  never  afterwards  to  be  shaken.  Their  beauties 
belong  to  the  parts  taken  separately,  which  revealed  them- 
selves spontaneously  to  the  listening  crowd  at  the  festival 
— far  more  than  to  the  whole  poem  taken  together,  which 
could  hardly  be  appreciated  unless  the  parts  were  dwelt 
upon  and  suffered  to  expand  in  the  mind.  The  most 
unlettered  hearer  of  those  times  could  readily  seize,  while 
the  most  instructed  reader  can  still  recognise  the  charac- 
teristic excellence  of  Homeric  narrative — its  straight- 
forward, unconscious,  unstudied  simplicity — its  concrete 
forms  of  speech1  and  happy  alternation  of  action  with 

tifuern  Nationen,  habenGefiihl  fiir  Plato,  ii.  p.  388. 

ein  asthetisehes  Ganzes:  sie  loben  The  Homeric  poems  were  the  best 

und   tadeln   nur    stellenweise,    sie  understood ,    and  the  most  widely 

entziicken  sich   nur  stellenweise."  popular  of  all  Grecian  composition, 

(Goethe,      \Vilhelm      Meister:      I  even    among   the    least   instructed 

transcribe    this     from    "Welcker's  persons,  such  (for  example)  as  the 

./Eschyl.  Trilogie,  p.  306.)  semibarbarians    who   had   acquired 

What    ground    there    is    for    re-  the  Greek   langage   in   addition  to 

stricting  this  proposition  to  modern  their    own    mother    tongue.      (Dio 

as  contrasted  with  ancient  nations,  Chrysost.  Or.  xviii.  vol.   i.    p.  478; 

I  am  unable  to  conceive.  Or.  liii.  vol.  ii.  p.  277,  Reisk.)  Re- 

1  The  xi'(0'j|xsva  OVOIAITI  of  Homer  specting    the   simplicity    and    per- 

were    extolled    by    Aristotle :    see  spicuity     of   the    narrative     style, 

Sehol.    ad   Iliad,    i.  481;    compare  implied   in  this  extensive  popula- 

Dionys.     Halicarn.       De     Compos,  rity,    Porphyry    made    a   singular 

Verbor.  c.  20.  IUJTS   [XTJOJV  TJJJUV  Sis-  remark:  he  said  that  the  sentences 

cjpctv  Yivojisva  Ta  rpaYixata  rj  Xeyo-  of  Homer  really  presented   much 

(isva  ftpav.    Respecting    the    undis-  difficulty    and  obscurity,   but  that 

guised    bursts    of    feeling    by    the  ordinary   readers  fancied   they  un- 

heroes  ,    the   Scholiast   ad  Iliad,   i.  derstoodhim,  "because  of  the  ge- 

340  tells  us — STiifiov  TO  fjpio'ixov  -po;  neral  clearness  which   appeared  to 

oixpya  —  compare    Euripiil.  Helen,  run  through  the  poems".    (See  the 

9oO;    and    the    severe    censures    of  Prolegomena  of  Villoisoa's  edition 
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dialogue — its  vivid  pictures  of  living  agents,  always  clearly 
and  sharply  individualized,  whether  in  the  commanding 
proportions   of  Achilles   and   Odysseus,   in   the  graceful 
presence  of  Helen  and  Penelope,  or  in  the  more  humble 
contrast  of  Eumaeus  and  Helanthius ;  and  always  moreover 
animated  by  the   frankness  with  which  his   heroes   give 
utterance  to  all  their  transient  emotions  and  even 
all  their  infirmities — its  constant  reference  to   to  tmlet- 
those  coarser  veins  of  feeling  and  palpable  mo-  teFed 

,.  ,  .    ,     ,     ,  ,,  .,        minds,  but 

tives  which  belong  to  all  men  in  common — its   touching 
fulness  of  graphic  details,  freshly  drawn  from   *n°se  fe?1- 
the  visible  and  audible  world,  and  though  often   a"f  8m™nlic 
homely,   never  tame  nor  trenching  upon   that  have  *n 
limit  of  satiety  to  which  the  Greek  mind  was  so 
keenly  alive — lastly,  its  perpetual  junction  of  gods  and  men 
in  the  same  picture,  and  familiar  appeal  to  everpresent 
divine  agency,  in  harmony  with  the  interpretation  of  nature 
at  that  time  universal. 

It  is  undoubtedly  easier  to  feel  than  to  describe  the 
impressive  influence  of  Homeric  narrative:  but  the  time 

of  the  Iliad,  p.  xli.)  This  remark  seemed  difficult  to  them, 
affords  the  key  to  a  good  deal  of  There  could  not  he  so  sure  a  way 
the  Homeric  criticism.  There  of  missing  the  real  Homer  as  by 
doubtless  were  real  obscurities  in  searching  for  him  in  these  devious 
the  poems,  arising  from  altered  recesses.  He  is  essentially  the  poet 
associations,  customs,  religion,  of  the  broad  highway  and  the  mar- 
language,  &c.,  as  well  as  from  ket-place ,  touching  the  common 
corrupt  text;  but  while  the  critics  sympathies  and  satisfying  the  men- 
did  good  service  in  elucidating  tal  appetencies  of  his  countrymen 
these  difficulties,  they  also  intro-  with  unrivalled  effect,  but  exempt 
•duced  artificially  many  others,  from  ulterior  views,  either  selfish 
altogether  of  their  own  creating,  or  didactic,  and  immersed  in  the 
Refusing  to  be  satisfied  with  the  same  medium  of  practical  life  and 
plain  and  obvious  meaning,  they  experience  religiously  construed, 
sought  in  Homer  hidden  purposes,  as  his  auditors.  No  nation  has  ever 
elaborate  inuendo,  recondite  mo-  yet  had  so  perfect  and  touching 
tives,  even  with  regard  to  petty  an  exposition  of  its  early  social 
details,  deep-laid  rhetorical  arti-  mind  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ex- 
fices  (see  a  specimen  in  Dionys.  hibit. 

Hal.  Ars  Rhetor,  c.  15,  p.  316.  In  the  verbal  criticism  of  Homer 
Reiske;  nor  is  even  Aristotle  ex-  the  Alexandrine  literati  seem  to 
empt  from  similar  tendencies,  Schol.  have  made  a  very  great  advance, 
ad  Iliad,  iii.  441,  x.  198),  or  a  sub-  as  compared  with  the  glos.-o- 
stratum  of  philosophy  allegorised,  graphers  who  preceded  them.  (See 
No  wonder  that  passages,  quite  Lchrs,  De  Studiis  Aristarchi,  Bis- 
perspicuous  to  the  vulgar  reader,  sert.  ii.  p.  42.) 
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and  circumstances  under  which  that  influence  was  first,  and 
most  powerfully  felt,  preclude  the  possibility  of  explaining 
it  by  comprehensive  and  elaborate  comparisons,  such  as  are 
implied  in  Aristotle's  remarks  upon  the  structure  of  the 
poems.  The  critic  who  seeks  the  explanation  in  the  right 
place  will  not  depart  widely  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
rude  auditors  to  whom  the  poems  were  originally  addressed, 
or  from  the  susceptibilities  and  capacities  common  to  the 
human  bosom  in  every  stage  of  progressive  culture.  And 
though  the  refinements  and  delicacies  of  the  poems,  as  well 
as  their  general  structure,  are  a  subject  of  highly  interest- 
ing criticims — yet  it  is  not  to  these  that  Homer  owes  his 
wide-spread  and  imperishable  popularity.  Still  less  is  it 
true,  as  the  well-known  observations  of  Horace  would  lead 
us  to  believe,  that  Homer  is  a  teacher  of  ethical  wisdom 
akin  and  superior  to  Chrysippus  or  Grantor.1  No  didactic 

1  Horat.  Epist.  i.  2 ,  v.  1-26:—  rather  the  absence,   than   the  pre- 

"Sirenum  voces,   et  Circes    pocula  sence ,     of  self-command    on   the 

nosti:  part  of  Ulysses. 

Qua,  si  cum  sociis  stultug  cupidus-  Qf    h       .    j        mutations  of  tc*t, 

que  bibisset, 

Vixisset  canis  immundug,  vel  arnica  whereby  the  Grammatici  or  critics 

Into  BUS.''  tried   to    efface    from    Homer    bad 

Horace  contrasts  the  folly  and  ethical  tendencies  (we  must  re- 
greediness  of  the  companions  of  member  that  many  of  these  men 
Ulysses  in  accepting  the  refresh-  were  lecturers  to  youth) ,  a  re- 
ments  tendered  to  them  by  Circe,  markable  specimen  is  afforded  by 
with  the  self-command  of  Ulysses  the  Venet.  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  ix. 
himself  in  refusing  them.  But  453;  compare  Plutarch,  de  Audien- 
in  the  incident  as  described  in  dis  Poetis,  p.  95.  Phrenix  describes 
the  original  poem ,  neither  the  the  calamitous  family  tragedy  in 
praise,  nor  the  blame  here  im-  which  he  himself  had  been  partly 
plied  ,  finds  any  countenance,  the  agent,  partly  the  victim.  Now 
The  companions  of  Ulysses  follow  that  an  Homeric  hero  should  con- 
the  universal  practice  in  accept-  fess  guilty  proceedings  and  still 
ing  hospitality  tendered  to  stran-  more  guilty  designs,  without  any 
gers ,  the  fatal  consequences  of  expression  of  shame  or  contrition, 
which ,  in  their  particular  case,  was  insupportable  to  the  feelings 
they  could  have  no  grounds  for  of  the  critics.  One  of  them,  Aris- 
suspecting;  while  Ulysses  is  pre-  todemus,  thrust  two  negative  par- 
served  from  a  similar  fate,  not  by  tides  into  one  of  the  lines;  and 
any  self-command  of  his  own,  but  though  he  thereby  ruined  not  only 
by  a  previous  divine  warning  and  the  sense  but  the  metre,  his  emen- 
a  special  antidote,  which  had  not  dation  procured  for  him  universal 
been  vouchsafed  to  the  rest  (see  applause,  because  he  had  main- 
Odyss.  x.  285).  And  the  incident  tained  the  innocence  of  the  hero 
of  the  Sirens,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  (xal  vi  IAOMOV  T,'j8oxi(i.rJ3E-;)  a>),i  xai 
as  evidence  of  anything,  indicates  ETi[AT,Orn  to;  e'jsE,3'/j  TTjpijsae  '<->•> 
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purpose  is  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey:  a  philo- 
sopher may  doubtless  extract,  from  the  incidents  No  didactio 
and  strongly  marked  characters  which  it  contains,  purpose  in 
much  illustrative  matter  for  his  exhortations —  Homer, 
but  the  ethical  doctrine  which  he  applies  must  emanate 
from  his  own  reflection.  The  Homeric  hero  manifests  vir- 
tues or  infirmities,  fierceness  or  compassion,  with  the  same 
straightforward  and  simple-minded  vivacity,  unconscious  of 
any  ideal  standard  by  which  his  conduct  is  to  be  tried; '  nor 
'can  we  trace  in  the  poet  any  ulterior  function  beyond  that 
of  the  inspired  organ  of  the  Muse,  and  the  nameless,  but 
eloquent,  herald  of  lost  adventures  out  of  the  darkness  of 
the  past. 

TJpioa).    And    Aristarchus    thought  de   laisser   dans   1'ombre    ses  vices 

the  case  so  alarming,  that  he  struck  et  ses  maux.     Ce  melange  du  bien 

out  from  the  text  four  lines  which  ct  du  mal,   du    fort   et  du  faiblc — 

have    only    been    preserved    to    us  cetto    simultan6it6     d'id6es    et    de 

by    Plutarch     ('0     (x:v   'Api-tapyo;  sentimens  en  apparence  contraircs 

E~£iXe    Tot   erT)    Tautot,    tp  o  3  *!  8si  ?)•  — cette  vari6t6,  cette   incoherence, 

See    the   Fragment   of  Dioscorideg  ce     developpement    in<5gal     de    la 

(i:£pl  T<I)';    Tap'   'OiiiijjKu    Nouuuv)    in  nature    et  de    la  destinee  humaine 

IMfiot's  Fragmenta  Historicor.  Gra>  — c'est  precis6ment   la    ce   qu'il   y 

cor.  vol.  ii.  p.  193.  a  de    plus    pofitique,    car    c'est    le 

1  "Ost  un  tableau  id6al,  a  coup  fond    m5me    des     choses,    c'est    la 

sur,  quo  celui  de  la    societe  Grec-  veritfi   sur   1'homme   et   le  monde  : 

que    dans    les   chants   qui   portent  et  dans  les  peintures  iddales  qu'en 

le    iiom    d'Homere:     et     pourtant  veulent  faire  la  po6sie,    le   roman 

cette  soci6te    y    est   toute    entifire  et  m§rae   1'histoire,  cet   ensemble, 

reproduite,    avec    la    rusticitS,     la  si  divers  et  pourtant  siharmonieux, 

ferocit6  de  ses  mceurs,    ses  bonnes  doit  se  retrouver:  sans  quoi  1'idfial 

et    ses    mauvaises    passions,     sans  veritable  y  manque  aussi  bien  que 

dessein    de    faire    particulierement  la  roalit6."     (Guizot,  Cours  d'His- 

ressortir,  de  c616brer  tel  ou  tel  de  toire  Jloderne,   IieQon  7me,  vol.  i 

EOS  meritea,   de   ses  avantages,    ou  p.  2S5.) 
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HISTORICAL  GREECE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  LIMITS  OF  GREECE. 

GKEECE  Proper  lies  between  the  36th  and  40th  parallels 
of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  21st  and  26th  Limits  of 
degrees  of  east  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  Greece, 
from  Mount  Olympus  to  Cape  Tsenarus  may  be  stated  at 
250  English  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  western 
coast  of  Akarnania  to  Marathon  in  Attica,  at  180  miles; 
and  the  distance  eastward  from  Ambrakia  across  Pindus 
to  the  Magnesian  mountain  Homole  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneius  is  about  120  miles.  Altogether  its  area  is  some- 
what less  than  that  of  Portugal. l  In  regard  however  to 
all  attempts  at  determining  the  exact  limits  of  Greece 
proper,  we  may  remark,  first,  that  these  limits  seem  not  to 
have  been  very  precisely  defined  even  among  the  Greeks 
themselves;  and  next,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
Hellens  were  distributed  among  islands  and  colonies,  and 
so  much  of  their  influence  upon  the  world  in  general  pro- 
duced through  their  colonies,  as  to  render  the  extent  of 
their  original  domicile  a  matter  of  comparatively  little 
moment  to  verify. 

The  chain  called  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  moun- 
tains, ranging  east  and  west  and  commencing  with  the 
^Egean  Sea  or  the  Gulf  of  Therma  near  the  fortieth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  is  prolonged  under  the  name  N 
of  Mount  Lingon  until  it  touches  the  Adriatic  boundary  of 
at  the  Akrokeraunian  promontory.  The  country  Greece— 

,1         p    1 1  •         i  i        Si       n    n      .    •        ulyinpus. 

south  ot  this   chain  comprehended  all  that  in 

1  Corny-are    Strong,  Statistics    of     Kruae,  Hellas,    vol.     i.    ch.     3,    p. 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  p.  2;  and      196. 
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ancient  times  was  regarded  as  Greece  or  Hellas  proper, 
but  it  also  comprehended  something  more.  Hellas  proper1 
(or  continuous  Hellas,  to  use  the  language  of  Skylax  and 
Diksearchus)  was  understood  to  begin  with  the  town  and 
Gulf  of  Ambrakia:  from  thence  northward  to  the  Akroker- 
aunian  promontory  lay  the  land  called  by  the  Greeks 
Epirus — occupied  by  the  Chaonians,  Molossians,  and  Thes- 
protians,  who  were  termed  Epirots  and  were  not  esteemed 
to  belong  to  the  Hellenic  aggregate.  This  at  least  was 
the  general  understanding,  though  JEtolians  and  Akarna- 
nians  in  their  more  distant  sections  seem  to  have  been  not 
less  widely  removed  from  the  full  type  of  Hellenism  than 
the  Epirots  were;  while  Herodotus  is  inclined  to  treat  even 
Molossians  and  Thesprotians  as  Hellens.2 

At  a  point  about  midway  between  the  .2Egean  and 
Scardus  Ionian  seas,  Olympus  and  Lingon  are  traversed 
andPindus,  nearly  at  right  angles  by  the  still  longer  and 
vaster  chain  called  Pindus,  which  stretches  in  a  line  rather 
west  of  north  from  the  northern  side  of  the  range  of 
Olympus.  The  system  to  which  these  mountains  belong 
seems  to  begin  with  the  lofty  masses  of  greenstone  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Mount  Scardus  or  Scordus 
.Schardagh),3  which  is  divided  only  by  the  narrow  cleft 
containing  the  river  Drin  from  the  limestone  of  the  Albanian 

1  Diksearck.  31,  p.  460,  ed.  Fuhr: —  melien  und  nach  Brussa  im  Jahre 

'H    6'    lE).).i;    01:6    7TJs'A|A3pa*i«  1839,    vol.    ii.    ch.    13,    p.    112   seqq. 

ti-ia.\.  ooxst  (Getting.     1841),     which     contains 

Mi/.i3-a  ouvsyrj?  -6  ripa?1  ao-7]  5'  much    instruction     respecting    the 

S6-/ST31  real  relations  of  these   mountains 

'Eri  TQV  ito7a|Ao<  HijvEliV)   ii>5  <Dt-  as     compared     with    the    different 

Xe«s  fpi'iii,  ideas  and  representations  of  them. 

"Oci;  TS  Mayjr,TU>v  '0|jLo/.r;v  xsx).r,-  The  words  of  Strabo  (lib.  vii.  Ex- 

IJLJVOV.  cerpt.  3,  ed.  Tzchucke),  that  Scar- 

Skylax,c.35. — 'A|j.;!paxi2 — e/TEOQs-  dus,       Orbglus,        Rhodopft,        and 

ipy;T7i  T\  lE/.Xi?  o'j'<£yr,;  eivai  (JL5/pi  Haemus    extend  in    a    straight  line 

flTjViivj  -OTafAOU,  xal  'OaoXio'J  May-  from   tlie   Adriatic  to    the  Euxine, 

vTjTixf,;    TCoXeiu?,    rt    £3tt    -zpi     to-/  are  incorrect. 
K6T3|j.ov.  See  Leake's  Travels  in  Northern 

2  Herod,    i.  140:    ii.  56.     The  Mo-  Greece,    vol.  i.  p.  335:    the  pass  of 

lossian  Alk6n  passes  for  a  Hellen  Tschangon  near  Castoria  (through 

(Herod,  vi.  127).  '  which  the  river  Devol  passes  from 

'  The   mountain    systems   in  an-  the     eastward    to     fall     into     the 

cient    Macedonia    and    Illyricum,  Adriatic    on  the   westward)    is  the 

north    of  Olympus,  have  been  yet  only  cleft  in  this  long  chain  from 

but     imperfectly     examined :      see  the    river  Drin    in  the  north  down 

Dr.   Griesebach,    Reise   durch   Ru-  to  the  centre  of  Greece. 
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Alps.  From  the  southern  face  of  Olympus,  Pindus  strikes 
off  nearly  southward,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  sending  forth  about  the  39th 
degree  of  latitude  the  lateral  chain  of  Othrys — which  latter 
takes  an  easterly  course,  reaching  the  sea  between  Thessaly 
and  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea.  Southward  of  Othrys, 
the  chain  of  Pindus  under  the  name  of  Tymphrestus  still 
continues,  until  another  lateral  chain,  called  (Eta,  projects 
from  it  again  towards  the  east, — forming  the  lofty  coast 
immediately  south  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  with  the  narrow 
road  of  Thermopylae  between  the  two — and  terminating  at 
the  Euboean  strait.  At  the  point  of  junction  with  (Eta, 
the  chain  of  Pindus  forks  into  two  branches;  one  striking 
to  the  westward  of  south,  and  reaching  across  ^Etolia, 
under  the  names  of  Arakynthus,  Xurius,  Korax  and 
Taphiassus,  to  the  promontory  called  Antirrhion,  situated 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf,  over  against  the  corresponding  promontory  of 
Rhion  in  Peloponnesus — the  other  tending  south-east,  and 
forming  Parnassus,  Helicon,  andlvithaeron;  indeed  JEgaleus 
and  Hymettus,  even  down  to  the  southernmost  cape  of 
Attica,  Sunium,  may  be  treated  as  a  continuance  of  this 
chain.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  (Eta,  also,  a  range 
of  hills,  inferior  in  height  to  the  preceding,  takes  its  de- 
parture in  a  south-easterly  direction,  under  the  _their  ex- 
various  names  of  Knemis,  Ptoon,  and  Teumessus.  tension  and 
It  is  joined  with  Kithseron  by  the  lateral  com-  ^em: 
munication,  ranging  from  west  to  east,  called  through 
Parries;  while  the  celebrated  Pentelikus,  abun-  Ureece^and 
dant  in  marble  quarries,  constitutes  its  con-  reiopon- 
necting  link,  to  the  south  of  Parnes,  with  the  E 
chain  from  Kithseron  to  Sunium. 

From  the  promontory  of  Antirrhion  the  line  of 
mountains  crosses  into  Peloponnesus,  and  stretches  in  a 
southerly  direction  down  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
called  Tsenarus,  now  Cape  Matapan.  Forming  the  bound- 
ary between  Elis  with  Messenia  on  one  side,  and  Arcadia 
with  Laconia  on  the  other,  it  bears  the  successive  names 
of  Olenus,  Panachaikus,  Pholoe,  Erymanthus,  Lykteus, 
Parrhasius,  and  Taygetus.  Another  series  of  mountains 
strikes  off  from  Kithseron  towards  the  south-west,  con- 
stituting under  the  names  of  Geraneia  and  Oneia  the  high 
ground  which  first  sinks  down  into  the  depression  forming 
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the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  then  rises  again  to  spread 
itself  in  Peloponnesus.  One  of  its  branches  tends  westward 
along  the  north  of  Arkadia,  comprising  the  Akrokorinthus 
or  citadel  of  Corinth,  the  high  peak  of  Kyllene,  the 
mountains  of  Aroanii  and  Lampeia,  and  ultimately  joining 
Erymanthus  and  Pholoe — while  the  other  branch  strikes 
southward  towards  the  south-eastern  cape  of  Peloponnesus, 
the  formidable  Cape  Malea  or  St.  Angelo, — and  exhibits 
itself  under  the  successive  names  of  Apesas,  Artemisium, 
Parthenium,  Parnon,  Thornax,  and  Zarex. 

From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Olympus,  in  a  direction 

rather  to  the  eastward  of  south,  stretches  the 
Peiion—  range  of  mountains  first  called  Ossa  and  after- 
to  the  wards  Peiion,  down  to  the  south-eastern  corner 

of  Thessaly.  The  long,  lofty,  and  naked  backbone 
of  the  island  of  Euboea  may  be  viewed  as  a  continuance 
both  of  this  chain  and  of  the  chain  of  Othrys :  the  line  is 
farther  prolonged  by  a  series  of  islands  in  the  Archipelago, 
Andros,  Tenos,  Mykonos,  and  Naxos,  belonging  to  the  group 
called  the  Cyclades  or  islands  encircling  the  sacred  centre 
of  Delos.  Of  these  Cyclades  others  are  in  like  manner  a 
continuance  of  the  chain  which  reaches  to  Cape  Sunium — 
Keos,  Kythnos,  Seriphos,  and  Siphnos  join  on  to  Attica, 
as  Andros  does  to  Euboea.  And  we  might  even  consider 
the  great  island  of  Krete  as  a  prolongation  of  the  system 
of  mountains  which  breasts  the  winds  ond  waves  at  Cape 
Malea,  the  island  of  Kythera  forming  the  intermediate  link 
between  them.  Skiathus,  Skopelus,  and  Skyrus,  to  the 
north-east  of  Euboea,  also  mark  themselves  out  as  outlying 
peaks  of  the  range  comprehending  Peiion  and  Euboea.1 

By  this  brief  sketch,  which  the  reader  will  naturally 
compare  with  one  of  the  recent  maps  of  the  country,  it  will 
.be  seen  that  Greece  proper  is  among  the  most  mountainous 
territories  in  Europe.  For  although  it  is  convenient,  in 
giving  a  systematic  view  of  the  face  of  the  country,  to  group 
the  multiplicity  of  mountains  into  certain  chains  or  ranges, 

1  For  the  general  sketch  of  the  0.  Miiller,  in  his  8hort  but  valu- 

mountain  system  of  Hellas,  see  able  treatise  Ueber  die  Makedoner, 

Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  i.  cli.  4,  p.  p.  7  (Berlin,  1825),  may  be  con- 

280—290;  Dr.  Cramer,  Geography  suited  whith  advantage.  This 

of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  3—8.  treatise  is  annexed  to  the  English 

Respecting  the  northern  regions,  translation  of  his  History  of  the 

Ipirus,  Illyria,  and  Macedonia,  Dorians  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 
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founded  upon  approximative  uniformity  of  direction ;  yet 
in  point  of  fact  there  are  so  many  ramifications  and  dis- 
persed peaks — so  vast  a  number  of  hills  and  crags  of 
different  magnitude  and  elevation — that  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  surface  is  left  for  level  ground. 
Not  only  few  continuous  plains,  but  even  few  continuous 
valleys,  exist  throughout  all  Greece  proper.  The  largest 
spaces  of  level  ground  are  seen  in  Thessaly,  in  ^Etolia,  in 
the  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  in  Bceotia;  but 
irregular  mountains,  valleys,  frequent  but  isolated,  land- 
locked basins  and  declivities,  which  often  occur  but  seldom 
last  long,  form  the  character  of  the  country. l 

The  islands  of  the  Cyclades,  Eubrea,  Attica,  and  Laco- 
nia,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  micaceous  schist,  Geological 
combined  with  and  often  covered  by  crystalline  features, 
granular  limestone. 2  The  centre  and  west  of  Peloponnesu?, 
as  well  as  the  country  north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  from 
the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia  to  the  strait  of  Euboea,  present  a 
calcareous  formation,  varying  in  different  localities  as  to 
colour,  consistency,  and  hardness,  but  generally  belonging 
or  approximating  to  the  chalk :  it  is  often  very  compact,  but 
is  distinguished  in  a  marked  manner  from  the  crystalline 
limestone  above-mentioned.  The  two  loftiest  summits  in 
Greece3  (both  however  lower  than  Olympus,  estimated  at 
9700  feet)  exhibit  this  formation — Parnassus  which  attains 
8000  feet,  and  the  point  of  St.  Elias  in  Taygetus,  which  is 

;  Out    of  the   47,HOO,000   stremaa  Kipi-/Jo;  o'fp'J?  T£  **\  xoiXaive-rcu, 

(     12,000,000  English    acres)  inclu-  Strabo,  viii.  p.  381. 

ded   in   the    present    kingdom    of  The    fertility   of  Boeotia    is    no- 

Gieece,  26,500,000  go  to  mountains,  ticed  in  btrabo,    ix.  p.  400,  and  in 

rucks,    rivers,   lakes   and  forests —  the  valuable  fragment   of  Diksear- 

and  21,000,000  to  arable  land,  vine-  chus,     Bio;    'EXXdoo;,    p.    140,    ed. 

yards,  olive  and  currant    grounds,  Ful  r. 

Ac.    By  arable  land  is  meant  land  2  For   the   geological  and  mine- 

of  cultivation  ;  fora  comparatively  ralogical  character  of  Greece,  see 

small    portion    of    it    is   actually  the  survey  undertaken  by  Dr.  Fied- 

cultivated     at     present.      (Strong,  ler,   by  orders  of   the   present    go 

Statistics  of  Greece,  p.  2,  London  vernment   of  Greece,    in   1834   and 

1842.)  the   following   years  (Reise    durch 

The  modern  kingdom   of  Greece  alle  Theile  des  Konigreiehs   Grie- 

does   not    include   Thessaly.     The  cheulaud,    im    Aui'trag    der   K.    G. 

epithet  xoiXos   (hollow)  is  applied  Regierung  in   den  Jahren  1SJ4  bis 

to    several    of   the    chief    Grecian  1837,     especially    vol.    ii.    p.    512— 

states— xoO.r)  *H).is,   XOI>.TJ   Aoiy.i5i.i-  .')30). 

(Aiov,  xoOo;  'Ac,/',?,  ic.  J  Griesebach,    Reisen    durch  Ru- 

melien,  vol.  ii.  ch.  1L!,  p.  121. 
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not  less  than  7SOO  feet.  Clay-slate  and  conglomerates  of 
sand,  lime  and  clay  are  found  in  many  parts:  a  close  and 
firm  conglomerate  of  lime  composes  the  Isthmus  ofCorinth: 
loose  deposits  of  pebbles,  and  calcareous  breccia,  occupyalso 
some  portions  of  the  territory.  But  the  most  important 
and  essential  elements  of  the  Grecian  soil  consist  of  the 
diluvial  and  alluvial  formations,  with  which  the  troughs 
and  basins  are  filled  up,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  older  adjoining  rocks.  In  these  reside  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  country,  and  upon  these  the  grain  and 
vegetables  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people  depend.  The 
mountain  regions  are  to  a  great  degree  barren,  destitute  at 
present  of  wood  or  any  useful  vegetation,  though  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  better  wooded  in  antiquity : 
in  many  parts,  however,  and  especially  in  ^Etolia  and  Akar- 
nania,  they  afford  plenty  of  timber,  and  in  all  parts  pasture 
for  the  cattle  during  summer,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are 
thoroughly  burnt  up.1  For  other  articles  of  food,  depen- 
dence must  be  had  on  the  valleys,  which  are  occasionally  of 
singular  fertility.  The  low  grounds  of  Thessaly,  the  valley 
of  the  Kephisus  and  the  borders  of  the  lake  Kopai's  in 
Boeotia,  the  western  portion  of  Elis,  the  plains  of  Stratus 
on  the  confines  of  Akarnania  and  ^Etolia,  and  those  near 
the  river  Pamisus  in  !Messenia,  both  are  now  and  were  in 
ancient  times  remarkable  for  their  abundant  produce. 

Besides  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  there  is  another 
irreeuia  serious  inconvenience  to  which  the  low  grounds 
rity  of  the  of  Greece  are  exposed, — the  want  of  a  supply  of 
waters—  water  at  once  adequate  and  regular.2  Abun- 
rh-ers  dry  dance  of  rain  falls  during  the  autumnal  and 
in  summer.  ^j^er  months,  little  or  none  during  the  summer; 

1  In  passing  through   the   valley  conceives    even   the    -z'j'wi  rupr/fi- 

between  (Eta  and  Parnassu-,  going  pov    of    Thebes    as    having    in    its 

towards  Elateia,    Fiedler  observes  primitive  state  been  covered  with 

the  striking  change  in  the  charac-  wood  (v.  227). 

ter  of  the  country  :  "Komelia  (i.  e.  The  best  timber  used  by  the  an- 

Akarnania,-ZEtolia,  Ozolian  Lokris,  cient  Greeks  came  from  Macedonia, 

Ac.),     woody,     well-watered,     and  the    Euxine,     and     the   Propontis: 

covered   with   a   good  soil,   ceases  the    timber     of   Mount    Parnassus 

at  o'nce    and  precipitously  ;    -while  and  of  Euboea  was   reckoned  very 

craggy    limestone    mountains  of  a  bad;  that  of  Arcadia  better  (Theo- 

white  grey  colour  exhibit  the  cold  phrast.  v.  2,  1  :  iii.  9). 

character  of  Attica  and  the  Morea/'  2  See  Fiedler,   Keise,   <tc.   vol.  i. 

(Reise,  i.  p.  213.)  pp.  ?4,  219,  362,  ic. 

The    Homeric   Hymn    to    Apollo  Both   Fiedler    and    Strong    (Sta- 
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while  the  naked  limestone  of  the  numerous  hills  neither 
absorbs  nor  retains  moisture,  so  that  the  rain  runs  off  as 
rapidly  as  it  falls.  Springs  are  not  numerous. l  Most  rivers 
are  torrents  in  early  spring,  and  dry  before  the  end  of 
summer:  the  copious  combinations  of  the  ancient  language 
designated  the  winter  torrent  by  a  special  and  separate 
woi'd.2  The  most  considerable  rivers  in  the  country  are, 
the  Peneius,  which  carries  off  all  the  waters  of  Thessaly, 
finding  an  exit  into  the  JEgean.  through  the  narrow  defile 
which  parts  Ossa  from  Olympus, — and  the  Achelous,  which 
flows  from  Pindus  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  separating 
-^Etolia  from  Akarnania  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Ionian 
sea:  the  Euenus  also  takes  its  rise  at  a  more  southerly  part 
of  the  same  mountain-chain  and  falls  into  the  same  sea  more 
to  the  eastward.  The  rivers  more  to  the  southward  are 
unequal  and  inferior.  Kephisus  and  Asopus  in  Boeotia, 
Pamisus  in  Messenia,  maintain  each  a  languid  stream 
throughout  the  summer:  while  the  Inachus  near  Argos, 
and  the  Kephisus  and  llissus  near  Athens,  present  a  scanty 
reality  which  falls  short  still  more  of  their  great  poetical 
celebrity.  The  Alpheius  and  the  Spercheius  are  consider- 
able streams — the  Achelous  is  still  more  important.3  The 
quantity  of  mud  which  its  turbid  stream  brought  down  and 
deposited,  occasioned  a  sensible  increase  of  the  land  at  its 
embouchure,  within  the  observation  of  Thucydides.4 

But  the  disposition   and  properties  of  the  Grecian 
territory,  though  not  maintaining  permanent  rivers,  are 
favourable  to  the  multiplication   of  lakes  and    Frequent 
marshes.      There   are    numerous   hollows   and   marshes 
enclosed  basins,  out  of  which  the  water  can  find    and  lakes- 
no  superficial  escape,  and  where,  unless  it  makes  for  itself 
a  subterranean  passage  through  rifts  in  the  mountains,  it 
remains  either  as  a  marsh  or  a  lake  according  to  the  time 
of  year.  In  Thessaly  we  find  the  lakes  Xessonis  and  Bcebeis; 

tistics  of  Greece,  p.  169)  dwell  with  extreme    temporary     fulness     and 

great  reason  upon  the  inestimable  violence,     with    absolute    dryness 

value    of  Artesian    wells    for    the  (Kriegk,    Schriften    zur    allgemei- 

country.  nen     Erdkunde,     p.    201,     Leipzig 

1  Ross,   Reise    auf   den    Griechi-  1840). 

schen  Inseln,  vol.  i.  letter  2,  p.  12.  3  Most  of  the  Echinades  now  rise 

2  The  Greek   language    seems  to  -out  of  dry  land,    which   has    accu- 
stand    singular   in    the    expression  mulated     at     the     mouth     of     tl.e 
/iiuappoui;— the    Wadys    of   Arabia  Achelous. 

manifest    the    like   alternation,    of         '  Thucydid.  ii    102. 
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in  JEtolia,  between  the  Achelous  and  Euenus,  S-rabo  men- 
tions the  lake  of  Trichonis,  besides  several  other  lakes, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  identify  individually,  though  the 
quantity  of  ground  covered  by  lake  and  marsh  is  as  a  whole 
very  considerable.  In  Boeotia  are  situated  the  lakes  Kopais, 
Hylike,  and  Harma;  the  first  of  the  three  formed  chiefly 
by  the  river  Kephisus,  flowing  from  Parnassus  on  the  north- 
west, and  shaping  for  itself  a  sinuous  course  through  the 
mountains  of  Phokis.  On  the  north-east  and  east,  the  lake 
Kopais  is  bounded  by  the  high  land  of  Mount  Ptoon,  which 
intercepts  its  communication  with  the  Strait  of  Eubcea. 
Through  the  limestone  of  this  mountain  the  water  has 
either  found  or  forced  several  subterraneous,  cavities,  by 
which  it  obtains  a  partial  egress  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rocky  hill  and  then  flows  into  the  strait.  The  Katabothra, 
as  they  were  termed  in  antiquity,  yet  exist,  but  in  an  imper- 
fect and  half-obstructed  condition.  Even  in  antiquity  how- 
ever they  never  fully  sufficed  to  carry  off  the  surplus  waters 
of  the  Kephisus;  for  the  remains  are  still  found  of  an  arti- 
ficial tunnel,  pierced  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  rock, 
and  with  perpendicular  apertures  at  proper  intervals  to  let 
in  the  air  from  above.  This  tunnel — one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting remnants  of  antiquity,  since  it  must  date  from  the 
prosperous  days  of  the  old  Orchomenus,  anterior  to  its 
absorption  into  the  Boeotian  league,  as  well  as  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Thebes —  is  now  choked  up  and  rendered 
useless.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  designedly  obstructed 
by  the  hand  of  an  enemy.  The  scheme  of  Alexander  the 
Great  who  commissioned  an  engineer  from  Chalkis  to  re- 
open it,  was  defeated  first  by  discontents  in  Boeotia,  and 
ultimately  by  his  early  death. l 

Tiie  Katabothra  of  the  lake  Kopais  are  a  specimen  of 

the  phsenomenon  so  frequent  in  Greece — lakes 

r^nean"          and  rivers  finding  for  themselves  subterranean 

course  of      passages  through  the  cavities  in  the  limestone 

o/ian'd-0      rocks,  and  even  pursuing  their  unseen  course 

locked  for  a  considerable  distance  before  they  emerge 

to  the  light  of  day.  In  Arcadia,  especially,  sevei'al 

remarkable  examples  of  subterranean  water-communication 

occur:  this  central  region  of  Peloponnesus  presents  acluster 

of  such  completely  enclosed  valleys  or  basins.2 

1  Strabo,  ix.  p.  407.  in    Morea,    vol.    iii.    pp.    45,  153 — 

1  Colonel  J.eake  observes  (Travels      155),     utlie     plain     of     Tripolitza 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  circumstances,  that  Greece, 
considering  its  limited  total  extent,  offers  but  little  motive 

(anciently  that  of  Tegea  and  Arethusa  at  Syracuse  was  nothing 
Mautineia)  is  by  far  the  greatest  else  but  the  reappearance  of  the 
of  that  cluster  of  valleys  in  tlie  river  Alpheius  from  Peloponnesus  : 
centre  of  Peloponnesus,  each  of  this  was  attested  by  the  actual 
•which  is  BO  closely  shut  in  by  fact'  that  a  goblet  or  cup  (cpiaAr,) 
the  intersecting  mountains,  that  thrown  into  the  Alpheius  had 
no  outlet  is  afforded  to  the  waters  come  up  at  theSyracusan  fountain, 
except  through  the  mountains  which  Tinifeus  professed  to  have 
themselves,"  &c.  Eespecting  the  verified,— but  even  the  arguments 
Arcadian  Orchomenus  and  its  en-  by  which  Strabo  justifies  his  dis- 
closed lake  witli  Katabothra,  see  belief  of  this  tale,  show  how 
the  same  work,  p.  103:  and  the  powerfully  the  phenomena  of  the 
mountain  plains  near  Corinth,  p.  Grecian  rivers  acted  upon  his 
2G:i.  mind.  "If  (says  he,  1.  c.)  the  Al- 

This    temporary     disappearance  pheius,  instead  of  flowing  into  the 

of    the    rivers   was  familiar  to  the  sea,  fell   into   some    chasm   in   the 

ancient  observers— oi  xaTaimojxsvoi  earth,  there  would  be  some   plau- 

tibv  7toTa|j.<I)v  (Aristot.  Meteorolog.  s'bility  in  supposing  that  it   con- 

i.  13.    Diodor.  xv.  49.      Strabo,   vi.  tinued  its  subterranean   course   as 

p.  217;  viii.  p.   389,  Ac.).  far  as  Sicily  without  mixing   with 

Their  familiarity  with  this  phse-  the  sea:  but  since  its  junction  with 

nomenon    was   in   part  the  source  the  sea    is    matter  of  observation, 

of  some  geographical  suppositions,  and    since    there    is    no     aperture 

which    now    appear    to   us    extra-  visible  near  the  shore  to  absorb  the 

vagant,  respecting  the  long  subter-  water  of  the  river  (iTofJ-a  TO  xaTa- 

ranean   and    submarine    course    of  r.i-ivi  -o  fisujxa  TOO  T:OTOI[JI.V.>),  so  it  is 

certain  rivers,  and  their  reappear-  plain  that  the  water  cannot  main- 

ance    at  very   distant  points.     So-  taiiiitsseparationanditssweetness, 

phnklSs  said   that    the   Inachus   of  whereas  the  spring  Arethusa  is  per- 

Akarnania  joined   the  Inachus    of  fectly  good  to  drink.''    Ihavetrans- 

Argolis  ;  Ibykus  the  poet  affirmed  lateJ   here   the    sense   rather    than 

that  the  Asopus  near  Sikyon  had  its  the     words     of    Strabo;     but     the 

source  in  Fhrygia  ;  the  river  In&pus  phenomena  of  "rivers  falling  into 

of  the  little   island    of  Delos    was  chasms  and  being  drunk  up"  for  a 

alleged  by  others  to  be  an  effluent  time   is    exact'y    what   happens  in 

from    the    mighty    Nile;    and    the  Greece.      It    did     not     appear     to 

rhetor    Z&ilus,    in     a     panegyrical  Strabo  impossible  thatthe  Alpheius 

oration     to     the      inhabitants      of  might  traverse  so  great  a  distance 

Tenedos,  went  the    length    of    as-  underground;  nor   do    we    wonder 

suring  them  that   the  Alpheius   in  at  this  when  we  learn  that  a  more 

Elis  had  its  source  in  their  island  able  geographer  than   he    (Eratos- 

(Strabo,     vi.     p.     271).     Not     only  thenes)  supposed  that  the  marshes 

Pindar  and  other   poets   (Antigon.  of      Rhinokolura,       between      the 

Caryst.  c.   155),   but   also    the   his-  Mediterranean   and    the   Red   tea> 

torian   Tinufus    (.Timiei   Frag.    127,  were  formed  by  the  Euphrates  and 

ed.    Gbller),    and    Pausauias     also  Tigris,  which  flowed    underground 

with    the    greatest    confidence    (v.  for    the    length    of    6000    stadia  or 

7,2),  believed    that   the    fountain  furlongs      (.Strabo,     xvi.     p.     741; 
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and  still  less  of  convenient  means,  for  internal  communica- 
tion among,  its  various  inhabitants. '  Each  village  or  town- 
Difficulty  snip  occupying  its  plain  with  the  enclosing 
of  land-  mountains,2  supplied  its  own  main  wants,  whilst 
cat?onUand  *ke  transport  of  commodities  by  land  was  suf- 
transport  ficiently  difficult  to  discourage  greatly  any 
m  Greece,  regular  commerce  with  neighbours.  In  so  far  as  the 
face  of  the  interior  country  was  concerned,  it  seemed  as  if 
nature  had  been  disposed  from  the  beginning  to  keep  the 

Seidel,  Fragm.    Eratosth.    p.    194) :  found  Jn  the  whole  country.     The 

compare     the     story    about      the  traffic   in    general   was    carried    on 

Euphrates     passing     underground  by   means  of  boats,   to  which    the 

and    reappearing    in    Ethiopia    as  long  indented  line  of  the  Grecian 

the    river   Nile   (Pausan.   ii.   5.    3).  coast    and  -its    numerous     islands 

This      disappearance      and      reap-  afforded   every   facility.     Between 

pearance  of  rivers  connected  itself,  the    seaports    and   the    interior   of 

in    the    minds  of  ancient   physical  the   kingdom,    the   communication 

philosophers,  with  the  supposition  was  effected   by    means    of   beasts 

of  vast  reservoirs  of  water  in   the  of  burden,   such  as  mules,   horses. 

interior   of  the    earth,  which  were  and  camels."    (Statistics  of  Greece, 

protruded  upwards  to   the    surface  p.  33.) 

by  some  gaseous  force  (see  Seneca,  This  exhibits  a  retrograde  march 
Nat.  Quaest.  vi.  8).  Pomponius  to  a  point  lower  than  the  descrip- 
Mela  mentions  an  idea  of  some  tion  of  the  Odyssey,  where  Tele- 
writers, that  the  source  of  the  Nile  machus  andPeisistratus  drive  their 
was  to  be  found,  not  in  our  (oixo'J-  chariot  from  Pylus  to  Sparta.  The 
IJLJVT,)  habitable  section  of  the  globe,  remains  of  the  ancient  roads  are 
but  in  the  Antichthon,  or  southern  still  seen  in  many  parts  of  Greece 
continent,  and  that  it  flowed  under  (Strong,  p.  34). 

the  ocean   to  rise   up   in   Ethiopia  *  Dr.  Clarke's  description  deser- 

(Mela,  i.  9,  55).  ves  to  be  noticed,  though  his  warm 

These     views     of    the    ancients,  eulogies    on    the    fertility    of    the 

evidently  based  upon  the  analogy  soil,     taken     generally,     are     not 

of    Grecian    rivers,    are     well     set  borne    out    by    later    observers:  — 

forth  by  M.    Letronne   in   a   paper  "The      physical      phenomena     of 

on  the  situation  of  the  Terrestrial  Greece,     differing    from    those    of 

Paradise     as     represented    by    the  any  other  country,  present  a  series 

Fathers  of  the  Church ;   cited  in  A.  of   beautiful    plains,    successively 

von  Humboldt,    Examen    Critique  surrounded  by  mountains  of  lime- 

de    1'Histoire    de    la    Geographic,  stone;  resembling,  although  upon 

<tc.,  vol.  iii.   p.  118  —  130.  a  larger  scale,    and   rarely  accom- 

1  "Upon   the  arrival  of  the  king  panied   by  volcanic    products,   the 

and  regency  in  1833  (observes  Mr.  craters    of    the    Phlegroean    fields. 

Strong),  no  carriage  roads  existed  Everywhere    their    level     surfaces 

in  Greece ;   nor   were   they   indeed  seem   to    have   been   deposited   by 

much  wanted  previously,  as  down  water,  gradually  retired  or  evapo- 

to     that     period    not     a     carriage,  rated:    they   consist    for   the   most 

waggon,  or  cart,   or  any  other  de-  part  of  the  richest   soil,   and  their 

scription   of   vehicles,    was   to    be  produce  is   yet  proverbially  abun- 
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population  of  Greece  socially  and  politically  disunited — 
by  providing  so  many  hedges  of  separation,  and  so  many 
boundaries,  generally  hard,  sometimes  impossible,  to  over- 
leap. One  special  motive  to  intercourse,  however,  arose 
out  of  this  very  geographical  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  its  endless  alternation  of  mountain  and  valley.  The 
difference  of  climate  and  temperature  between  the  high 
and  low  grounds  is  very  great;  the  harvest  is  secured  in 
one  place  before  it  is  ripe  in  another,  and  the  cattle  find 
during  the  heat  of  summer  shelter  and  pasture  on  the 
hills,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are  burnt  up. l  The  practice 
of  transferring  them  from  the  mountains  to  the  plain  ac- 
cording to  the  change  of  season,  which  subsists  still  as  it 
did  in  ancient  times,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  country,  and  must  from  the  earliest  period  have 
brought  about  communication  among  the  otherwise  disunited 
villages.2 

Such  difficulties,  however,  in  the  internal  transit  by  land 
were  to  a  great  extent  counteracted  by  the  large  proportion 
of  coast  and  the  accessibility  of  the  country  by  sea.  The 
prominences  and  indentations  in  the  line  of  Grecian  coast 
are  hardly  less  remarkable  than  the  multiplicity  of  eleva- 
tions and  depressions  which  everywhere  mark  the  surface.3 

dant.    In    this    manner    stood    the  Elos    in  Laconia  (Leake,    Trav.  in 

cities    of  Argos,   Sikyon,   Corinth,  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  88,  98,  197).  The 

Megara,   Eleusis,  Athens,   Thebes,  pasture    on    Mount    Olono    (boun- 

Amphissa,  Orchomenus,  Clucronea,  dary  of  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  Achaiu) 

Ijebadea,  Larissa,  Pella,  and  many  is  not  healthy   until  June  (Leake, 

others."  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  vol.  ii.  p.  119);  compare  p.  348,  and 

ii.  ch.  4,  p.  74.)  Fiedler,  Keise,  i.  p.  314. 

1    Sir    W.    Gell     found,     in     the  See  also  the  instructive  Inscrip- 

month    of  March,    summer   in    the  tion    of  Orchomenus,    in   Boeckh, 

low  plains  of  Messenia,   spring  in  Staatshaushaltung   der  Athener,  t. 

Iiaconia,  winter  in  Arcadia  (Jour-  ii.  p.  380. 

ney  in  Greece,  p.  355 — 359).  The   transference    of   cattle,    be- 

1  The  cold  central  region  (or  longing  to  proprietors  in  one  state, 
mountain  plain— 6poit«8iov)  of  Tri-  for  temporary  pasturage  in  an- 
politza  differs  in  climate  from  the  other,  is  as  old  as  the  Odyssey, 
maritime  regions  of  Peloponnesus,  and  is  marked  by  various  illustra- 
as  much  as  the  south  of  England  tive  incidents:  see  the  cause  of 
from  the  south  of  France  .  .  .  No  the  first  Messenian  war  (Diodor. 
appearance  of  spring  on  the  trees  Fragin.  viii.  vol.  iv.  p.  2-1,  ed.Wess.: 
near  Tegea,  though  not  more  than  Fausan.  iv.  4,  2). 
twenty-lour  miles  from  Argos  ...  3  "Universa  autem  (Peloponne- 
Cattle  are  sent  from  thence  every  sus),  velut  pensante  sequorum  in- 
winter  to  the  maritime  plains  of  cursus  natura,  in  inontes  76  ex- 
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The  shape  of  Peloponnesus,  with  its  three  southern  gulfs 
indenta-  (^e  Argolic,  Laconian  and  Hessenian),  was  com- 
tions  in"  pared  by  the  ancient  geographers  to  the  leaf 
oVcoast-  °^  a  Plane'tree:  the  Pagasaean  Gulf  on  the 
universal  eastern  side  of  Greece,  and  the  Ambr^kian  Gulf 
accessibi-  on  the  western,  with  their  narrow  entrances  and 
considerable  area,  are  equivalent  to  internal 
lakes:  Xenophon  boasts  of  the  double  sea  which  embraces 
so  large  a  proportion  of  Attica,  Ephorus  of  the  triple  sea 
by  which  Bceotia  was  accessible  from  west,  north,  and 
south — the  Eubcean  Strait  opening  a  long  line  of  country 
on  both  sides  to  coasting  navigation.1  But  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  Grecian  gulfs  are  the  Corinthian  and  the 
Saronic,  washing  the  northern  and  north-eastern  shores  of 
Peloponnesus  and  separated  by  the  narrow  barrier  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  former,  especially,  lays  open 
-.Etolia,  Phokis,  and  Boeotia,  as  well  as  the  whole  northern 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  to  water  approach.  Corinth  in 
ancient  times  served  as  an  entrepot  for  the  trade  between 
Italy  and  Asia  Minor — goods  being  unshipped  at  Lechseum, 
the  port  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  carried  by  land  across 
to  Kenchrese,  the  port  on  the  Saronic:  indeed  even  the 
merchant  vessels  themselves,  when  not  very  large,2  were 

tollitur."     (Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  6.)  ambire,    et  jugis  etiam  atque  mon- 

Strabo    touches,    in     a    striking  tibus  inseri  velut  in  suo.~ 

passage  (ii.  p.  121 — 122),  on  the  in-  '  Xenophon,    De   Vectigal.   c.  1; 

fiuence   of  the  sea  in  determining  Ephor.    Frag.    67,     ed.   Marx;    Ste- 

the    shape   and   boundaries    of  the  phan.  Byz.  BoituTia. 

land:    his    observations   upon   the  2  Pliny,  H.   N.    iv.  5,    about    the 

great   superiority   of  Europe    over  Isthmus  of  Corinth:  "Lechasa  hinc, 

Asia    and  Africa   in  respect  of  in-  Cenchrese      illinc ,        angustiarum 

tersection   and  interpenetration  of  termini,    longo   et   ancipitinaviura 

land  by  the  sea-water  are  remark-  ambitu    (i.  e.   round   Cape   Malea), 

able:    it  p.k-i    vj-i   E'ip<i>zr)   roX'juyrj-  quas  magnitude phtustris  transvehi 

fj.cr;S9~c<T7j  raaujv  E37t,  Ac.   He  does  prohibet :    quam    ob  causam  perfo- 

not    especially    name   the  coast  of  dere     navigabili     alveo     angustias 

Greece,    though   his   remarks   have  eas  tentavere  Demetrius  rex,    dic- 

a  more  exact  bearing  upon  Greece  tator    Canar,    Caius  princeps,    Do- 

tlian  upon  any  other  country.  And  mitius  Nero — infausto  (ut  omnium 

we    may    copy    a    passage    out    of  exitu  patuit)  incepto." 

Tacitus  (Agricol.  c.  10),  written  in  The  JioXxoi;,  less  than  four  miles 

reference  to  Britain,  which  applies  across,   where    ships     were    drawn 

far  more  precisely  to  Greece:  '-mis-  across,     if    their    size     permitted, 

quam    latius   dominari   mare  ....  stretched    from    Lechseum    on    the 

nee    litore     tenus     accrcscere     aut  Corinthian    Gulf,     to    Schcenus,    a 

rcsorberi,    sed    influere    penitus  et  little    eastward    of   Kenchrea;,    on 
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conveyed  across  by  the  same  route.  It  was  accounted  a 
prodigious  advantage  to  escape  the  necessity  of  sailing 
round  Cape  Malea:  and  the  violent  winds  and  currents 
which  modern  experience  attests  to  prevail  around  that 
formidable  promontory,  are  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the 
apprehensions  of  the  ancient  Greek  merchant,  with  his 
imperfect  apparatus  for  navigation.1 

It  will  thus  appear  that  there  was  no  part  of  Greece 
Proper  which  could  be  considered  as  out  of  reach  of  the 
sea,  while  most  parts  of  it  were  convenient  and  easy  of  ac- 
cess: in  fact,  the  Arcadians  were  the  only  large  section  of 
the  Hellenic  name  (we  may  add  the  Doric  Tetrapolis  and 
the  mountaineers  along  the  chain  of  Pindus  and  Tymphres- 
tus)  who  were  altogether  without  a  seaport.2    But  Greece 
Proper  constituted  only  a  fraction  of  the  entire   Sea_com_ 
Hellenic  world,  during  the  historical  age;  there   muuication 
were  the  numerous  islands,  and  still  more  numer-   for6"]^1 
ous  continental  colonies,  all  located  as  indepen-   islands  and 
dent  intruders  on  distinct  points  of  the  coast,3  in    colomes- 
the  Euxine,the  ^Egean,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic; 

the  SarAnic  Gulf  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  merates  every  section  of  the  Greek 
380).  Straho  (viii.  p.  335)  reckons  name,  with  the  insignificant  ex- 
the  breadth  of  the  StoXxoft  at  forty  ceptions  noticed  in  the  text,  as 


nr  ,  nra 

wind  of  the  ancients,  blows  strong  Arcadians    (about    SCO    B.C.):     L 

in   the   JEgean    nearly    the    whole  preuni      possessed      about     twel 

summer,  and  with,  especially    dan-  miles  of  coast,  which  therefore  cou 

gerous  violence  at   three  points,  —  as  Arcadian. 

under  Karystos,  the  southern  cape          3  Cicero  (De  Republica,  ii.  2  —  4, 

of  Eubffia,    near  Cape   Jlalca,    and  in  the  fragments  of  that  lost  trea- 


chischen  Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  20).     See  and  the  effects  of  that  circumstance 

also   Colonel    Leake's    account   of  on   Grecian    character:  —  "Quod    de 

the    terror   of  the    Greek    boatmen  Corintho    dixi,     id    baud    scio    an 

from  the  gales  and  currents  round  liceat  de  cuiicta    Gra?cia   verissim 


p.   145). 
1  The   Periplus    of    Skylax   enu-      et    Dolopes    soli    absunt 
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and  distant  from  each  other  by  the  space  which  separates 
Trebizond  from  Marseilles.  All  these  various  cities  were 
comprised  in  the  name  Hellas,  which  implied  no  geo- 
graphical continuity:  all  prided  themselves  on  Hellenic 
blood,  name,  religion  and  mythical  ancestry.  As  the  only 
communication  between  them  was  maritime,  so  the  sea,  im- 
portant even  if  we  look  to  Greece  Proper  exclusively,  was 
the  sole  channel  for  transmitting  ideas  and  improvements, 
as  well  as  for  maintaining  sympathies,  social,  political,  re- 
ligious, and  literary,  throughout  these  outlying  members  of 
the  Hellenic  aggregate. 

The  ancient  philosophers  and  legislators  were  deeply 
Views  of  impressed  with  the  contrast  between  an  inland 
the  ancient  and  a  maritime  city:  in  the  former,  simplicity 
gophers  on  an(^  uniformity  of  life,  tenacity  of  ancient  habits 
the  in-  and  dislike  of  what  is  new  or  foreign,  great  force 
mar?timef  °f  exclusive  sympathy  and  narrow  range  both 
habits  and  of  objects  and  ideas;  in  the  latter,  variety  and 
rce"  novelty  of  sensations,  expansive  imagination,  tole- 
ration, and  occasional  preference  for  extraneous  customs, 
greater  activity  of  the  individual  and  corresponding  mutabi- 
lity of  t-he  state.  This  distinction  stands  prominent  in  the 
many  comparisons  instituted  between  the  Athens  of  Pe- 
rikles  and  the  Athens  of  the  earlier  times  down  to  Solon. 
Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  dwell  upon  it  emphatically — and 
the  former  especially,  whose  genius  conceived  the  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  prescribing  beforehand  and  ensuring 
in  practice  the  whole  course  of  individual  thought 
and  feeling  in  his  imaginary  community,  treats  maritime 
communication,  if  pushed  beyond  the  narrowest  limits,  as 
fatal  to  the  success  and  permanence  of  any  wise  scheme  of 
education.  Certain  it  is  that  a  greatdifference  of  charac- 

Quid   dicam    insulas    Gr;eci:e,     qua?          Compare      Cicero,      Epistol.      ad 

fluctibus   cincta?  natant  psene  ipste  Attic,  vi.  2,  with  the    reference  to 

simul  cum  civitatium  institutis  et  Diksearchus,  who  agreed  to  a  great 

moribus?    Atque   baec    quidem,    ut  extent  in  Plato's  objections  against 

supra    dixi,    veteris    sunt    Graccife.  a    maritime    site    (De    Legg.  iv.  p. 

Coloniarum   vero    qua1  est  deducta  705;  also  Aristot.  Politic,  vii.  5-0). 

a     Graiis     in     Asiam,      Thraciam,  The    sea    (says   Plato)    is  indeed  a 

Italiam,  Siciliam,  Africam,  praeter  salt    and    bitter    neighbour    (jxiXa 

unam  Magnesiam,  quam  unda  non  fs    JJLTJV    '"V~UK    aXiAypov    v.cu    rixp'iv 

alluat?  Ita  barbarorum  agris  quasi  IZI-')-ITIU.I),  though   convenient   for 

adtexta    qua-darn   videtur   ora  esae  purposes  of  daily  use. 
Gra?ciaj." 
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ter  existed  between  those  Greeks  who  mingled   Differonco 
much  in  maritime  affairs,  and  those  who  did  not.   between 
The  Arcadian  may  stand  as  a  type  of  the  pure   the  land- 

~         •         11  -ii     i  •  i-  i   'ivi.  states  and 

Grecian  landsman,  with  his  rustic  and  illiterate  the  sea- 
habits1  —  his  diet  of.  sweet  chestnuts,  barley  Q****eitl 
cakes  and  pork  (as  contrasted  with  the  fish  which 
formed  the  chief  seasoning  for  the  bread  of  an  Athenian)  — 
his  superior  courage  and  endurance  —  his  reverence  for  Lace- 
daemonian headship  as  an  old  and  customary  influence  —  his 
sterility  of  intellect  and  imagination  as  well  as  his  slackness 
in  enterprise  —  his  unchangeable  rudeness  of  relations  with 
the  gods,  which  led  him  to  scourge  and  prick  Pan  if  he  came 
back  empty-handed  from  the  chase  ;  while  the  inhabitant  of 
Phoksea  or  Miletus  exemplifies  the  Grecian  mariner,  eager 
in  search  of  gain  —  active,  skilful,  and  daring  at  sea,  but  in- 
ferior in  steadfast  bravery  on  land  —  more  excitable  in 
imagination  as  well  as  more  mutable  in  character  —  full  of 
pomp  and  expense  in  religious  manifestations  towards  the 
ivphesian  Artemis  or  the  Apollo  of  Branchidee:  with  a  mind 
more  open  to  the  varieties  of  Grecian  energy  and  to  the 
refining  influences  of  Grecian  civilization.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians  generally,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  in  particular,  ap- 
proached to  the  Arcadian  type  —  while  the  Athenians  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  stood  foremost  in  the  other;  super- 
adding  to  it  however  a  delicacy  of  taste,  and  a  predomi- 
nance of  intellectual  sympathy  and  enjoyments,  which  seem 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  configuration  of  the  Grecian  territory,  so  like  in 
many  respects  to  that  of  Switzerland,  produced   Effects  of 
two  effects  of  great  moment  upon  the  character   the  confi- 
and  history  of  the  people.     In  the  first  place,  it   of  Greece 
materially  strengthened  their  powers  of  defence:   upon  the 
it  shut  up  the  country  against  those  invasions   relations  of 
from  the  interior  which  successively  subjugated   the  inha- 
all  their  continental  colonies;  and  it  at  the  same   bltaut:5- 


1  Hekata-us,     Fragm.     'Apxaoixo;  Tavlxa  ( 

Ssirvov  ....    (j.a'o<;   xa't   3»n    xpiot.  itspsiv)' 

Herodot.  i.  66.     Ba).av7]cpdyot  avop;;.  El  5'  oi).).uo;  vsyjat;  xata  [tsv  y_po* 

Theocrit    Id.  vii.  106.  —  r.i-i-'   o-;'jy:aoi 

Krjv  jAEv  rat)1)'  ^pSr,?,  <I>  Il5v  oi'-S)  A*xvA[ievo(  x^asaio,  Ac. 

(xr,  Tl  T'J  ratSsi;  The   alteration    of   Xtot,    which   is 

'Ap*7?/'.no'i    3Xt).).ai3iv   u~6  zXi'jpi;  obviously    out    of    place,     in    the 

TI  xai  OMJ.VJ;  scholia    on    this  passage,   to  Inv, 
appears  unquestioiiaMe. 

Q  'I 
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time  rendered  each  fraction  more  difficult  to  be  attacked 
by  the  rest,  so  as  to  exercise  a  certain  conservative  influence 
in  assuring  the  tenure  of  actual  possessors:  for  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae  between  Thessaly  and  Phokis,  that  of  Ki- 
thaeronbetween  Bo3otiaand  Attica,  or  the  mountainous  range 
ofOneiou  and  Geraneia  along  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  were 
positions  which  an  inferior  number  of  brave  men  could 
hold  against  a  much  greater  force  of  assailants.  But,  in 
the  next  place,  while  it  tended  to  protect  each  section  of 
Greeks  from  being  conquered,  it  also  kept  them  politically 
disunited  and  perpetuated  their  separate  autonomy.  It 
fostered  that  powerful  principle  of  repulsion,  which  disposed 
even  the  smallest  township  to  constitute  itself  a  political 
unit  apart  from  the  rest,  and  to  resist  all  idea  of  coalescence 
with  others,  either  amicable  or  compulsory.  To  a  modern 
reader,  accustomed  to  large  political  aggregations,  and 
securities  for  good  government  through  the  representative 
system,  it  requires  a  certain  mental  effort  to  transport 
himself  back  to  a  time  when  even  the  smallest  town  clung 
so  tenaciously  to  its  right  of  self-legislation.  Nevertheless 
such  was  the  general  habit  and  feeling  of  the  ancient  world, 
throughout  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Gaul.  Among  the 
Hellenes  it  stands  out  more  conspicuously,  for  several 
reasons — first,  because  they  seem  to  have  pushed  the  mul- 
tiplication of  autonomous  units  to  an  extreme  point,  seeing 
that  even  islands  not  larger  than  Peparethos  and  Amorgos 
had  two  or  three  separate  city  communities:1  secondly, 
because  they  produced,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  acute  systematic  thinkers  on  matters  of  govern- 
ment, amongst  all  of  whom  the  idea  of  the  autonomous  city 
was  accepted  as  the  indispensable  basis  of  political  specu- 
lation; thirdly,  because  this  incurable  subdivision  proved 
finally  the  cause  of  their  ruin,  in  spite  of  pronounced 
intellectual  superiority  over  their  conquerors;  and  lastly, 
because  incapacity  of  political  coalescence  did  not  preclude 
a  powerful  and  extensive  sympathy  between  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  separate  cities,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  fra- 
ternise for  numerous  purposes,  social,  religious,  recreative, 
intellectual,  and  sesthetical.  For  these  reasons,  the  inde- 
finite multiplication  of  self-governing  towns,  though  in 
truth  a  phenomenon  common  to  ancient  Europe  as  con- 
trasted with  the  large  monarchies  of  Asia,  appears  more 

1  Skylax,  Peripl.  59. 
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marked  among  the  ancient  Greeks  than  elsewhere:  and 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  they  owe  it,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  to  the  multitude  of  insulating  boundaries  \vhich 
the  configuration  of  their  country  presented. 

Nor  is  it  rash  to  suppose  that  the  same  causes  may 
have  tended  to  promote  that  unborrowed  intellectual  deve- 
lopment for  which  they  stand  so  conspicuous.  Effects 
General  propositions  respecting  the  working  of  ?P°°  their 
climate  and  physical  agencies  upon  character  icctuai  de- 
are  indeed  treacherous;  for  our  knowledge  of  veiopment. 
the  globe  is  now  sufficient  to  teach  us  that  heat  and  cold, 
mountain  and  plain,  sea  and  land,  moist  and  dry  atmosphere, 
are  all  consistent  with  the  greatest  diversities  of  resident 
men:  moreover  the  contrast  between  the  population  of 
Greeceitself,  for  the  seven  centuries  preceding  the  Christian 
aera,  and  the  Greeks  of  more  modern  times,  is  alone  enough 
to  inculcate  reserve  in  such  speculations.  Nevertheless 
we  may  venture  to  note  certain  improving  influences, 
connected  with  their  geographical  position,  at  a  time  when 
they  had  no  books  to  study,  and  no  more  advanced  prede- 
cessors to  imitate.  "We  may  remark,  first,  that  their  position 
made  them  at  once  mountaineers  and  mariners,  thus  sup- 
plying them  with  great  variety  of  objects,  sensations,  and 
adventures;  next,  that  each  petty  community,  nestled  apart 
amidst  its  own  rocks, l  was  sufficiently  severed  from  the 
rest  to  possess  an  individual  life  and  attributes  of  its  own, 
yet  not  so  far  as  to  subtract  it  from  the  sympathies  of  the 
remainder;  so  that  an  observant  Greek,  commercing  with 
a  great  diversity  of  half-countrymen,  whose  language  he 
understood,  and  whose  idiosyncrasies  he  could  appreciate, 
had  access  to  a  larger  mass  of  social  and  political  expe- 
rience than  any  other  man  in  so  unadvanced  an  age  could 
personally  obtain.  The  Phoenician,  superior  to  the  Greek 
on  ship-board,  traversed  wider  distances  and  saw  a  greater 
number  of  strangers,  but  had  not  the  same  means  of  intimate 
communion  with  a  multiplicity  of  fellows  in  blood  and 
language.  His  relations,  confined  to  purchase  and  sale,  did 
not  comprise  that  mutuality  of  action  and  reaction  which 
pervaded  the  crowd  at  a  Grecian  festival.  The  scene  which 
here  presented  itself  was  a  mixture  of  uniformity  and  variety 
highly  stimulating  to  the  observant  faculties  of  a  man  of 

1    Cicero,   de    Orator,    i.  44,    '-Ithacara   illam  in   asperrimis    saxulis, 
sicut   nidulum,  affixam." 
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genius, — who  at  the  same  time,  if  he  sought  to  communicate 
his  own  impressions,  or  to  act  upon  this  mingled  and  diverse 
audience,  was  forced  to  shake  off  what  was  peculiar  to  his 
own  town  or  community,  and  to  put  forth  matter  in  har- 
mony with  the  feelings  of  all.  It  is  thus  that  we  may 
explain  in  part  that  penetrating  apprehension  of  human 
life  and  character,  and  that  power  of  touching  sympathies 
common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  which  surprises  us  so 
much  in  the  unlettered  authors  of  the  old  epic.  Such 
periodical  intercommunion,  of  brethren  habitually  isolated 
from  each  other,  was  the  only  means  then  open  of  procuring 
for  the  bard  a  diversified  range  of  experience  and  a  many- 
coloured  audience;  and  it  was  to  a  great  degree  the  result 
of  geographical  causes.  Perhaps  among  other  nations 
such  facilitating  causes  might  have  been  found,  yet  without 
producing  any  result  comparable  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
But  Homer  was  nevertheless  dependent  upon  the  conditions 
of  his  age,  and  we  can  at  least  point  out  those  peculiarities 
in  early  Grecian  society  without  which  Homeric  excellence 
would  never  have  existed, — the  geographical  position  is 
one,  the  language  another. 

In  mineral  and  metallic  wealth  Greece  was  not  dis- 
Minerai  tinguished.  Gold  was  obtained  in  considerable 
produc-  abundance  in  the  island  of  Siphnos,  which, 
throughout  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  was  among 
the  richest  communities  of  Greece,  and  possessed  a  treasure- 
chamber  at  Delphi  distinguished  for  the  richness  of  its 
votive  offerings.  At  that  time  gold  was  so  rare  in  Greece, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  obliged  to  send  to  the  Lydian 
Croesus  in  order  to  provide  enough  of  it  for  the  gilding  of 
a  statue. l  It  appears  to  have  been  more  abundant  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  quantity  of  it  in  Greece  was  much  multiplied 
by  the  opening  of  mines  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and 
even  some  parts  of  Thessaly.  In  the  island  of  Thasos,  too, 
some  mines  were  re-opened  with  profitable  result,  which 
had  been  originally  begun,  and  subsequently  abandoned, 
by  Phoenician  settlers  of  an  earlier  century.  From  these 
game  districts  also  was  procured  a  considerable  amount  of 

1  Herodot.  i.  52;  iii.  57;  vi.  46 —  downwards,    were    numerous    and 

125.    Boeckh,   Public   Economy  of  valuable ;  especially  those  dedica- 

Athens,  B.  i.  ch.  3.  ted   by   Croesus ,    who    (Herodot.  j. 

The  gold  and  silver  offerings  sent  17 — 52)    seems    to    have    surpassed 

to  the  Delphian  temple,  even  from  all  predecessors, 
the    Homeric     times      (Tl.    is.    400) 
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silver:  while  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
the  first  effective  commencement  seems  to  have  been  made 
of  turning  to  account  the  rich  southern  district  of  Attica, 
called  Laureion.  Copper  was  obtained  in  various  parts  of 
Greece,  especially  in  Cyprus  and  Eubma — in  which  latter 
island  was  also  found  the  earth  called  Caclmia,  employed  for 
the  purification  of  the  ore.  Bronze  was  used  among  the 
Greeks  for  many  purposes  in  which  iron  is  now  employed: 
and  even  the  arms  of  the  Homeric  heroes  (different  in  this 
respect  from  the  later  historical  Greeks)  are  composed  of 
copper,  tempered  in  such  a  way  as  to  impart  to  it  an 
astonishing  hardness.  Iron  was  found  in  Euboea,  Boeotia, 
and  Melos — but  still  more  abundantly  in  the  mountainous 
region  of  the  Laconian  Taygetus.  There  is  however  no 
part  of  Greece  where  the  remains  of  ancient  metallurgy 
appear  now  so  conspicuous,  as  the  island  of  Seriphos.  The 
excellence  and  varieties  of  marble,  from  Pentelikus,  Hy- 
mettus,  Paros,  Karystus,  &c.,  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
— so  essential  for  purposes  of  sculpture  and  architectuie 
— are  well  known.1 

Situated  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as  the 
coast  of  Asia  Aiinor,  and  the  southernmost  regions  Itg  chief 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  Greece  produced  wheat,  bar-  produc- 
ley,  flax,  wine,  and  oil,  in  the  earliest  times  of  tlons- 
which  we  have  any  knowledge :  though  the  currants,  Indian 
corn,  silk,  and  tobacco  which  the  country  now  exhibits,  are 
an  addition  of  more  recent  times.  Theophrastus  and  other 
authors  amply  attest  the  observant  and  industrious  agri- 
culture prevalent  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  the 
care  with  which  its  various  natural  productions,  compre- 
hending a  great  diversity  of  plants,  herbs,  and  trees,  were 
turned  to  account.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the 
olive — the  latter  indispensable  to  ancient  life  not  merely 
for  the  purposes  which  it  serves  at  present,  but  also  from 
the  constant  habit  then  prevalent  of  anointing  the  body — 
appears  to  have  been  particularly  elaborate;  and  the  many 
different  accidents  of  soil,  level,  and  exposure,  which  were 
to  be  found,  not  only  in  Hellas  Proper,  but  also  among  the 
scattered  Greek  settlements,  afforded  to  observant  planters 
materials  for  study  and  comparison.  The  barley-cake  seems 

1  Strnbo,  x.  p.  447;  xiv.  p.  680—  vol.  i.  p.  323.  Fiedler,  Reisen  in 
384.  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  AtSr/io;,  Griechenland ,  vol.  ii.  p.  IIS  — 
AaxEGcci[j.(m.  Kruse,  Hellas,  ch.  iv.  559. 
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to  have  been  more  generally  eaten  than  the  wheaten  loaf:* 
but  one  or  other  of  them,  together  with  vegetables  and  fish 
(sometimes  fresh,  but  more  frequently  salt),  was  the  common 
food  of  the  population;  the  Arcadians  fed  much  upon  pork, 
and  the  Spartans  also  consumed  animal  food,  but  by  the 
Greeks  generally  fresh  meat  seems  to  have  been  little  eaten, 
except  at  festivals  and  sacrifices.  The  Athenians,  the  most 
commercial  people  in  Greece  Proper,  though  their  light, 
dry,  and  comparatively  poor  soil  produced  excellent  barley, 
nevertheless  did  not  grow  enough  corn  for  their  own  con- 
sumption: they  imported  considerable  supplies  of  corn  from 
Sicily,  from  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese, and  salt  fish  both  from  the  Propontis  and  even  from 
Gades:2  the  distance  from  whence  these  supplies  came,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of  fine  corn-land  in 
Boeotia  and  Thessaly,  proves  how  little  internal  trade 
existed  between  the  various  regions  of  Greece  Proper.  The 
exports  of  Athens  consisted  in  her  figs  and  other  fruit, 
olives,  oil — for  all  of  which  she  was  distinguished — together 
with  pottery,  ornamental  manufactures,  and  the  silver  from 
her  mines  at  Laureion.  Salt-fish  doubtless  found  its  way 
more  or  less  throughout  all  Greece;3  but  the  population 
of  other  states  in  Greece  lived  more  exclusively  upon  their 
own  produce  than  the  Athenians,  with  less  of  purchase  and 

1  At  the   repast    provided  at  the      Byz.  v.  riosioot):— 

public  cost  for  those  who  dined  in  floTsp'   T;V    TO   ripi^ro;,   OpuY^ov  ^ 

the  Prytaneium  of  Athens  ,    Sol6n  FaSsiptxo^; 

directed  barley-cakes  for  ordinary  The   Phanician    merchaulj    who 

days,  wheaten   bread   for  festivals  brought   the   salt-fish   from  Gades, 

(Athenrcus,  iv.  p.  137).  took  back  with  them  Attic  pottery 

The  milk  of  ewes  and  goats  was  for  sale  among  the  African  tribes 

in  ancient  Greece  preferred  to  that  of   the    coast  of  Morocco  (Skylax, 

of  cows  (Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  iii.  Peripl.  c.  109). 

15,  5  —  7);    at   present   also   cow's-  *  SimonidSs ,   Fragm.   109,   Gais- 

milk  and  butter  is  considered  un-  ford. — 

wholesome  in  Greece,    and  is  sel-  Oposlh  JJLEV  ifisp' u>;j.ot3iv  lyu>v  TpTi- 

dom  ornever  eaten  (Kruse,  Hellas,  X*'3''  «t)./ sv 

vol.  i.  ch.  4.  p.  368).  'ly<t~j-    E;    "Ap-py;   eU   Tsy^av 

2  Theophrast.    Cau?.    PI.    ix.    2,  i-s--w<,  *<•• 

Demosthen  adv.  Leptin.  c.  9.  That  The    Odyssey    mentions     certain 

salt-fish    from   the    Propontis    and  inland  people    who   knew  nothing 

from  Gades  was    sold    in  the  mar-  either  of  the  sea,    or  of  ships,    or 

kets   of  Athens   during   the   Pelo-  the  taste  of  salt:   Pausanias  looks 

ponnesian    war,    appears     from    a  for  them  in  Epirus  (Odyss.  xi.  121 ; 

fragment  of  the  Marikas  of  Eupo-  Pausan.  i.  12,  3). 
lis  (Fr.  23,  ed.Meineke;     Stephan. 
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sale1 — a  mode  of  life  assisted  by  the  simple  domestic  econ- 
omy universally  prevalent,  in  which  the  women  not  only 
carded  and  spun  all  the  wool,  but  also  wove  out  of  it  the 
clothing  and  bedding  employed  in  the  family.  Weaving 
was  then  considered  as  much  a  woman's  business  as  spinning, 
and  the  same  feeling  and  habits  still  prevail  to  the  present 
day  in  modern  Greece,  where  the  loom  is  constantly  seen 
in  the  peasants'  cottages,  and  always  worked  by  women.2 

The  climate  of  Greece  appears  to  be  generally  described 
by  modern  travellers  in  more  favourable  terms    _ 
than  it  was  by  the  ancients,  which  is  easily  ex-   better  and 
plicable  from  the  classical  interest,  picturesque   mor,e, 

,.  ,    '  •    •  ii       healthy 

beauties,  and  transparent  atmosphere,  so  vividly  in  ancient 
appreciated  by  an  English  or  a  German  eye.   *in?e3  thau 
Herodotus3,  Hippokrates,  and  Aristotle,  treat 
the  climate  of  Asia  as  far  more  genial  and  favourable  both 
to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
enervating  than  that  of  Greece:  the  latter  they  speak  of 
chiefly  in  reference  to  its  changeful  character  and  diver- 
sities of  local  temperature,  which  they  consider  as  highly 
stimulant  to  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants.     There  is 
reason  to  conclude  that  ancient  Greece  was  much  more 
healthy  than  the  same  territory  is  at  present,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  more  industriously  cultivated,  and  the  towns  both 
more  carefully  administered  and  better  supplied  with  water. 
But  the  differences  in  respect  of  healthiness,  between  one 
portion  of  Greece  and  another,  appear  always  to  have  been 
considerable,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  diversities  of  climate, 
affected  the  local  habits  and  character  of  the  par-   (jreat  dif. 
ticular  sections.     Not  merely  were  there  great   ference 
differences  between  the  mountaineers  and  the    1>etween 

•      11-  PI  1-  1  T        1        •  OIie    Par';    °' 

inhabitants  ot  the  plains4 — between  JLokrians,  Greece  and 
^Etolians,  Phokians.  Dorians,  (Etseans  and  Area-  another- 

1  A'JTVjpYoi.   "i  T^P    ~'iy(-  rUXoro-;-      of      Herodotus      and      Sophokles 
•;Tj!ji&i  (says  Perikles  in  his  speech      (Herod,     ii.    35;     Soph.     (Ed.    Col. 
to  the  Athenians   at   the  commen-      340). 

cement  of  the  Peloponnesiau  war,  For   the    spinning   and   weaving 

Thucyd.  i.  141)   xal   OUTS    loia   O'JTS  of  the  modern  Greek   peasant  wo- 

i't  xoi'ij)    ypTjfxciTa    EOTIV   auToi;,  &c.  men,  see  Leake,  Trav.  Morea,  vol. 

—  ov?pss    Y3U)pY('ji   *ai    O'i  fla/.isaioi,  i.  pp.  13,  18,  223,  &c.j  Strong,  Stat. 

Ac.  (ib.  c.  142).  p.  285. 

2  In  Egypt  the  men  sat  at  home  3  Hcrrulot.  i.  142  ;  Hippokrat.  r>e 
and  wove,    while    the   women  did  Acre,  Loe.  et  Aq.  c.  12-13 :  Aristot. 
out-door  business  ;    both   the    one  Polit.  xii.  6.    1. 

and  the    other    excito   the  surprise         4  The     mountaineers     of    ^Etolia 
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dians,  on  one  hand,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  Boeotia, 
and  Elis,  on  the  other — but  each  of  the  various  tribes  which 
went  to  compose  these  categories  had  its  peculiarities;  and 
the  marked  contrast  between  Athenians  and  Boeotians  was 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  light  and  heavy  atmos- 
phere which  they  respectively  breathed.  Nor  was  this  all: 
for  even  among  the  Boeotian  aggregate,  every  town  had  its 
own  separate  attributes,  physical  as  well  as  moral  and  poli- 
tical:1 Oropus,  Tanagra,  Thespise,  Thebes,  Anthedon,  Hali- 
artus,  Koroneia,  Onchestus,  and  Plateea,  were  known  to 
Boeotians  each  by  its  own  characteristic  epithet:  and  Dikse- 
archus  even  notices  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Athens  and  those  in  the  country 
of  Attica.  Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sikyon,  though  all 
called  Doric,  had  each  its  own  dialect  and  peculiarities. 
All  these  differences,  depending  in  part  upon  climate,  site, 
and  other  physical  considerations,  contributed  to  nourish 
antipathies,  and  to  perpetuate  that  imperfect  cohesion, 
which  has  already  been  noticed  as  an  indelible  feature  in 
Hellas. 

The  Epirotic  tribes,  neighbours  of  the  ^Etolians  and 
E  irots  Akarnanians,  filled  the  space  between  Pindus 
Macedo-  and  the  Ionian  Sea  until  they  joined  to  the 
mans,  &c.  northward  the  territoryinhabitedbythepowerful 
and  barbarous  lllyrians.  Of  these  Illyrians  the  native 
Macedonian  tribes  appear  to  have  been  an  outlying  section, 
dwelling  northward  of  Thessaly  and  Mount  Olympus,  east- 
ward of  the  chain  by  which  Pindus  is  continued,  and  west- 
ward of  the  river  Axius.  The  Epirots  were  comprehended 
under  the  various  denominations  of  Chaonians,  Molossians, 
Thesprotians,  Kassopseans,  Amphilochians,  Athamanes, 
the  JEthlkes,  Tymphsei,  Orestse,  Parorsei,  and  Atintanes 2 

are,  at  this  time,  unable  to  come  -:T,V  'J'Jc,i->  E<  67,^31? ,    TTJ  /  r.~).zrj-tt~,\i<t 

down    into    the    marshy    plain    of  iv  '  A /Or,oo-/i ,    tf,/    r£p'.£pY'a''  E''  Ki- 

Wrachori,  without  beinjr  taken  ill  piuvita  ,    ev     n/.itaiouq    TTJ-<    d).ot'"- 

after   a    few    days    (Fiedler,   Reise  VEIIV  .  tov  uuptTOv  ev   Oy/r, UTOJ,  T^V 

in  Griech.  i.  p.  184).  i /ato9r,oioiv  EV  'AXiipxoj. 

1  Dika?arch.    Fragm.    p.    145,    ed.  About  the  distinction  between 

Fuhr— Bio;  'EXXiici?.     "IiTopoOsi   S'  *A9r]vaioi  and 'A--ixol,  see  the  same 

'.'.  BoHUToi  -i  1.1-   ot-jTO-JC  Ozdpyovta  work  p.  11. 

•?ia     dx).r,pT,ULO(-7    XSVOMTE;    TIUTI —  2  Strabo  ,    vii.  pp.  323 ,    324,326; 

TT)V    JA£-/      aioxpoxepStiav     XSTOIXSIV  Thucydid.  ii.  68.    Theopompus  (ap. 

tv   'QpcOTt^   TOV    fj't    ^9ovOv    i-i    It'i-  Strab.    1.  c.)   reckoned    14  Epirotic 
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— most  of  the  latter  being  small  communities  dispersed 
about  the  mountainous  region  of  Pindus.  There  was 
however  much  confusion  in  the  application  of  the  compre- 
hensive name  Epirot,  which  was  a  title  given  altogether  by 
the  Greeks,  and  given  purely  upon  geogi-aphical,  not  upon 
ethnical  considerations.  Epirus  seems  at  first  to  have 
stood  opposed  to  Peloponnesus,  and  to  have  signified  the 
general  region  northward  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth;  and  in 
this  primitive  sense  it  comprehended  the  ^Etolians  and 
Akarnanians,  portions  of  whom  spoke  a  dialect  difficult  to 
understand,  and  were  not  less  widely  removed  than  the 
Epirots  from  Hellenic  habits.1  The  oracle  of  Dodona 
forms  the  point  of  ancient  union  between  Greeks  and 
Epirots,  which  was  superseded  by  Delphi  as  the  civilization 
of  Hellas  developed  itself.  Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish Epirots  from  Macedonians  on  the  one  hand  than 
from  Hellenes  on  the  other;  the  language,  the  dress,  and 
the  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  being  often  analogous,  while 
the  boundaries,  amidst  rude  men  and  untravelled  tracts, 
were  very  inaccurately  understood.2 

In  describing  the  limits  occupied  by  the  Hellenes  in 
776  B.C.,  we  cannot  yet  take  account  of  the  important 
colonies  of  Leukas  and  Ambrakia,  established  by  the 
Corinthians  subsequently  on  the  western  coast  of  Epirus. 
The  Greeks  of  that  early  time  seem  to  comprise  the  islands 
of  Kephallenia,  Zakynthus,  Ithaka,  and  Dulichium,  but  no 
settlement,  either  inland  or  insular,  farther  northward. 

They  include  farther,  confining  ourselves  to  770  B.C., 
the  great  mass  of  islands  between  the  coast  of  Greece  and 
that  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Tenedos  on  the  north,  to  Rhodes, 
Krete,  and  Kythera  southward;  and  the  great  islands  of 
Lesbos,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Eubcea,  as  well  as  the  groups 
called  the  Sporades,  and  the  Cyclades.  Respecting  the 
four  considerable  islands  nearer  to  the  coasts  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace — Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothrace,  and  Thasos — it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  were  at  that  time  islands  in 
hellenised.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Iliad  includes  the  -^gean. 
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under  Agamemnon  contingents  from  ^Egina,  Eubcea,  Krete, 
Karpathus,  Kasus,  Kos,  and  Rhodes;  in  the  oldest  epical 
testimony  which  we  possess,  these  islands  thus  appear 
inhabited  by  Greeks;  but  the  others  do  not  occur  in  the 
Catalogue,  and  are  never  mentioned  in  such  manner  as  to 
enable  us  to  draw  any  inference.  Eubcea  ought  perhaps 
rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  portion  of  Grecian  mainland 
(from  which  it  was  only  separated  by  a  strait  narrow  enough 
to  be  bridged  over)  than  as  an  island.  But  the  last  five 
islands  named  in  the  Catalogue  are  all  either  wholly  or 
partially  Doric:  no  Ionic  or  ^Eolic  island  appears  in  it: 
these  latter,  though  it  was  among  them  that  the  poet  sung, 
appear  to  be  represented  by  their  ancestral  heroes  who 
come  from  Greece  Proper. 

The  last  element  to  be  included,  as  going  to  make  up 
Greeks  on  ^ie  Greece  of  776  B.C.,  is  the  long  string  of  Doric, 
the  coast  of  Ionic  and  vEolic  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Asia  Mmor.  J^iinor — occupying  a  space  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Troad  and  the  region  of  Ida,  and  extending  south- 
ward as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Knidus.  Twelve  con- 
tinental cities,  over  and  above  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and 
Tenedos,  are  reckoned  by  Herodotus  as  ancient  JEolic 
foundations — Smyrna,  Kyme,  Larissa,  Neon-Teichos,  Tem- 
nos,  Killa,  Notium,  JEgircessa,  Pitana,  JE-gse,  Myrina,  and 
Gryneia.  Smyrna,  having  been  at  first  JEolic,  was  after- 
wards acquired  through  a  stratagem  by  Ionic  inhabitants, 
and  remained  permanently  Ionic.  Phokaea,  the  northern- 
most of  the  Ionic  settlements,  bordered  upon  JEolis: 
Klazomenae,  Ery three,  Teos,  Lebedos,  Kolophon,  Priene, 
Myus,  and  Miletus,  continued  the  Ionic  name  to  the  south- 
ward. These,  together  with  Samos  and  Chios,  formed  the 
Panionic  federation.1  To  the  south  of  Miletus,  after  a 
considerable  interval,  lay  the  Doric  establishments  of 
Myndus,Halikarnassus,  and  Knidus:  the  two  latter,  together 
with  the  island  of  Kos  and  the  three  townships  in  Rhodes, 
constituted  the  Doric  Hexapolis,  or  communion  of  six 
cities,  concerted  primarily  with  a  view  to  religious  purposes, 
but  producing  a  secondary  effect  analogous  to  political 
federation. 

Such  then  is  the  extent  of  Hellas,  as  it  stood  at  the 
commencement  of  the  recorded  Olympiads.  To  draw  a 

i  Herodot.  i.  143—100. 
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picture  even  for  this  date,  we  possess  no  authentic  materials, 
and  are  obliged  to  antedate  statements  which  belong  to  a 
later  age:  and  this  consideration  might  alone  suffice  to  show 
how  uncertified  are  all  delineations  of  the  Greece  of  1183 
B.C.,  the  supposed  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  four  centuries 
earlier. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  HELLENIC  PEOPLE  GENERALLY,  IN  THE  EARLY 
HISTORICAL  TIMES. 

THE  territory  indicated  in  the  last  chapter — south  of  Mount 
Olympus,  and  south  of  the  line  which  connects  the  city  of 
Ambrakia  with  Mount  Pindus, — was  occupied  during  the 
historical  period  by  the  central  stock  of  the  Hellens  or 
Greeks,  from  which  their  numerous  outlying  colonies  were 
planted  out. 

Both  metropolitans  and  colonists  styled  themselves 
The  Hei-  Hellens,  and  were  recognised  as  such  by  each 
lens  gene-  other:  all  glorying  in  the  name  as  the  prominent 
Barbarians  symbol  of  fraternity, — alldescribingnon-Hellenic 
—the  word  men  or  cities  by  a  word  which  involved  associa- 
tithesis  to  tions  of  repugnance.  Our  term  barbarian,  bor- 
Heiiens.  rowed  from  this  latter  word,  does  not  express 
the  same  idea;  for  the  Greeks  spoke  thus  indiscriminately 
of  the  extra-Hellenic  world  with  all  its  inhabitants,1  what- 
ever might  be  the  gentleness  of  their  character,  and 
whatever  might  be  their  degree  of  civilization.  The  rulers 
and  people  of  Egyptian  Thebes  with  their  ancient  and 
gigantic  monuments,  the  wealthy  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians, 
the  phil-Hellene  Arganthonius  of  Tartessus,  and  the 
well-disciplined  patricians  of  Rome  (to  the  indignation 
of  old  Cato),2  were  all  comprised  in  it.  At  first  it  seemed 
to  have  expressed  more  of  repugnance  than  of  contempt, 
and  repugnance  especially  towards  the  sound  of  a  foreign 

1  See  the  protest  of  Eratosthenes  scribes  their   medicine  altogether, 

against  the     continuance     of     the  and  admits    only  a  slight  taste  of 

classification  into  Greek  and  Bar-  their     literature  :— aquod      bonum 

barian,    after  the    latter  word  had  sit    eorum    literas    inspicere,    non 

come  to  imply  rudeness  (ap.Strabo.  perdiscere Jurarunt    inter  se, 

ii.  p.  66;   Eratosth.  Fragm.  Seidel.  Barbaros  necare    omnes   medicina, 

p.  85).  sed  hoc  ipsum  mercede  faciunt,  ut 

1  Cato,    Frapment.    ed.    Lion.    p.  fides    iis    sit    et    facile    disperdant. 

46  :  ap.  Plin.  H.  X.  xxii.    1.     A  re-  Xos  quoquc  dictitant  Barbaros    et 

markable  extract  from  Cato's  letter  spurios,  nosque  magis  quam  alios, 

to    his  son,    intimating  his  strong  Opicos  appellatione  fuedant." 
antipathy  to    the  Greeks  ;   he  pro- 
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language.1  Afterwards  a  feeling  of  their  own  superior 
intelligence  (in  part  well-justified)  arose  among  the  Greeks, 
and  their  term  barbarian  was  used  so  as  to  imply  a  low  state 
of  the  temper  and  intelligence:  in  which  sense  it  was 
retained  by  the  semi-hellenised  Romans,  as  the  proper 
antithesis  to  their  state  of  civilization.  The  want  of  a 
suitable  word,  corresponding  to  barbarian  as  the  Greeks 
originally  used  it,  is  so  inconvenient  in  the  description  of 
Grecian  phenomena  and  sentiments,  that  I  may  be  obliged 
occasionally  to  use  the  word  in  its  primitive  sense. 

The  Hellens  were  all  of  common  blood  and  parentage, 
— were  all  descendants  of  the  common  patriarch  Hellen. 
In  treating  of  the  historical  Greeks,  we  have  to  accept  this 
as  a  datum:  it  represents  the  sentiment  under  the  influence 
of  which  they  moved  and  acted.    It  is  placed  by-  H 
Herodotus  in  the  front  rank,  as  the  chief  of  those  aggregate- 
four  ties  which  bound    together  the  Hellenic  how  h<;ul 
aggregate:  1.  Fellowship  of  blood;  2.  Fellowship  if^ellow- 
of  language;    3.  Fixed  domiciles   of  gods,  and  shiP  of 

•n  11        i     T  -i  i    blood. 

sacrifices,  common  to  all;  4.  .Like  manners  and 
dispositions. 

These  (say  the  Athenians  in  their  reply  to  the  Spartan 
envoys,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Persian  invasion)  "Athens 
will  never  disgrace  herself  by  betraying."  And  Zeus  Hel- 
lenius  was  recognised  as  the  god  watching  over  and  enfor- 
cing the  fraternity  thus  constituted.2 

1  Kopd>v    riir^i-o    f!o(p3'/po?(bMu>v,  7)f's»  iz   ofio-poza-  TU>V   -po5oTct?  ys- 
Homer,  Iliad,  ii.  8(>7.     Homer  does  vsafiai    'ASrjvaiouc    oox    av    eu    £701. 
not  use  the  word  pap3'pr.n,  or  any  (Ib.  ix.  7.)  'HaEt?  8s,  Ata  te  'E/.XV,- 
•words  signifying    either   a   Hellen  viov  atSsuQsvTSs,  xal  TTJV  'EXXaSa  6i'.- 
generally  or  a  non-Hellen  generally  vov  TCOISUU.SMOI  rpoSouvai  ,  Ac. 
(Thucyd.    i.    41.     Compare    Strabo,         Compare  Diksearch.  Fragm.  p.  147, 
viii.  p.  370;  and  xiv.  p.  Cfi2.  ed.  Fuhr. ;   and  Thucjd.   iii.  59 — Ta 

Ovid    reproduces    the     primitive  xoiva  7<I>v  'EXX^vcuv  vojxifis  .  .  .  8soo; 

sense    of  the    word  [)drp|)apo4    when  TOO?     6fxo,3w;jiio'j?    xai    xotvoO?    TUT; 

lie  speaks  of  liimself  as  an  exile  at  'EXXrjvu) v :  also  the  provision  about 

Tomi  (Trist.  v.  10—37)  :—  the    xoiva   ispa     in   the    treaty    be- 

"Barbarus  hie  ego  sum,  quia  non  tween  Sparta  and  Athens  (Thuc.  r. 

intelligor  ulli."  18  ;  Strabo  ,  ix.  p.  419). 

The  Egyptians  had  a  word  in  their  It  was  a  part  of  the  proclamation 

language   the    exact  equivalent  of  solemnly  made  by  the  Eurnolpidap. 

fiip3'p'J?  i"1    this    sense  (Herod,  ii.  prior     to     the    celebration    of    the 

158).  Eleusinian    mysteries,    UA11    non- 

2  Herod,  viii.  144.    ...  TO  'EXXr,-  Hellens    to    keep   away"— s'pfsu^at 
NIXOV  irn  ^|j.7t(jLov  TS  xoil  6(1.07X10 33v/,  Tiiv     ispu)'/     (Isocrates ,     Orat.     iv. 
•xai  'J;ujv  iOv';a2Ta  TE  X'ji'/i  xai  O'j  jiii,  Panegyr.  p.  74). 
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Hekataeus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides, '  all  believed 
that  there  had  been  an  ante-Hellenic  period,  when  different 
languages,  mutually  unintelligible,  were  spoken  between 
Mount  Olympus  and  Cape  Malea.  However  this  may  be, 
during  the  historical  times  the  Greek  language  was  univer- 
sal throughout  these  limits — branching  out  however  into 
a  great  variety  of  dialects,  which  were  roughly  classified 
by  later  literary  men  into  Ionic,  Doric,  JEolic,  and  Attic. 
2.  Common  But  the  classification  presents  a  semblance  of 
language,  regularity,  which  in  point  of  fact  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  realised;  each  town,  each  smaller  subdivision 
of  the  Hellenic  name,  having  peculiarities  of  dialect  be- 
longing to  itself.  Now  the  lettered  men  who  framed  the 
quadruple  division  took  notice  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of 
the  written  dialects, — those  which  had  been  ennobled  by 
poets  or  other  authors;  the  mere  spoken  idioms  were  for 
the  most  part  neglected.2  That  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  one  Ionic  dialect  in  the  speech  of  the  people  called 
Ionic  Greeks,  we  know  from  the  indisputable  testimony  of 
Herodotus,3  who  tells  us  that  there  were  four  capital  varie- 
ties of  speech  among  the  twelve  Asiatic  towns  especially 
known  as  Ionic.  Of  course  the  varities  would  have  been 
much  more  numerous  if  he  had  given  us  the  impressions  of 
his  ear  in  Euboea,  the  Cyclades,  Massalia,  Rhegium,  and 
Olbia, — all  numbered  as  Greeks  and  as  lonians.  The  Ionic 
dialect  of  the  grammarians  was  an  extract  from  Homer, 
Hekateus,  Herodotus,  Hippokrates,  &c.;  to  what  living 
speech  it  made  the  nearest  approach,  amidst  those  diver- 
gencies which  the  historian  has  made  known  to  us,  we  can- 
not tell.  Sappho  and  Alkseus  in  Lesbos,  Myrtis  and  Korinna 
in  Boeotia,  were  the  great  sources  of  reference  for  the  Les- 
bian and  Boeotian  varieties  of  the  -^olic  dialect — of  which 
there  was  a  third  variety,  untouched  by  the  poets,  in  Thes- 
saly.4  The  analogy  between  the  different  manifestations 

'Hekatse.  Fragm.  356,  edKlausen:  the  case,    to  a  great  degree,  even 

compare  Strabo,  vii.  p.  321 ;  Herod,  in  the  linguistic  researches  of  mo- 

i.  57;  Thucyd.  i.  3 — xa-a  ro).£i;  -t,  dern   times,   though   printing  now 

oooi  aXXi^). (D'i  sovissav  Ac.  affords  such   increased  facility  for 

*  "Antiqui  grammatici  eas  tantum  the   registration    of   popular    dia- 

dialectos  spectabant,  quibus  scrip-  lects. 

tores  usi  essent :  ceteras,  quse  non  *  Herod,  i.  142. 

vigebant  nisi   in  ore    populi,    non  'Respecting   the    three  varieties 

notabant."     (Ahrens,    De   Dialecto  of  the  ^Eolic  dialect,  differing  con- 

.(•Eolica,   p.  2.)  The  same  has  been  siderably  from  each  other,  see  the 
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of  Doric  and  ^Eolic,  as  well  as  that  between  the  Doric 
generally  and  the  JEolic  generally,  contrasted  with  the 
Attic,  is  only  to  be  taken  as  rough  and  approximative. 

But  all  these  different  dialects  are  nothing  more  than 
dialects,  distinguished  as  modifications  of  one  Greek 
and  the  same  language,  and  exhibiting  evidence  language 
of  certain  laws  and  principles  pervading  them  o^e^jth1^ 
all.  They  seem  capable  of  being  traced  back  to"  variety  of 
a  certain  ideal  mother-language,  peculiar  in  itself  dialects- 
and  distinguishable  from,  though  cognate  with,  the  Latin ; 
u  substantive  member  of  what  has  been  called  the  Indo- 
European  family  of  languages.  This  truth  has  been  brought 
out  in  recent  times  by  the  comparative  examination  applied 
to  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Lithu- 
anian languages,  as  well  as  by  the  more  accurate  analysis 
of  the  Greek  language  itself  to  which  such  studies  have 
given  rise,  in  a  manner  much  more  clear  than  could  have 
been  imagined  by  the  ancients  themselves. l  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  this  uniformity  of  language 
in  holding  together  the  race,  and  in  rendering  the  genius 
of  its  most  favoured  members  available  to  the  civilization 
of  all.  Except  in  the  rarest  cases,  the  divergencies  of 
dialect  were  not  such  as  to  prevent  every  Greek  from  under- 
standing, and  being  understood  by,  every  other  Greek, — a 
fact  remarkable  when  we  consider  how  many  of  their  out- 
lying colonists,  not  having  taken  out  women  in  their  emigra- 
tion, intermarried,  with  non-Hellenic  wives.  And  the  per- 
fection and  popularity  of  their  early  epic  poems  was  here 
of  inestimable  value  for  the  diffusion  of  a  common  type  of 
language,  and  for  thus  keeping  together  the  sympathies  of 
the  Hellenic  world.2  The  Homeric  dialect  became  the 
standard  followed  by  all  Greek  poets  for  the  Hexameter, 
as  may  be  seen  particularly  from  the  example  of  Hesiod — 
who  adheres  to  it  in  the  main,  though  his  father  was  a 
native  of  the  JEolic  Kyme,  and  he  himself  resident  at  Askra, 

valuable  work  of  Ahrens,  De  Dial.  Dio  Chrysostom  on  the  attachment 

JEol.  sect.  2,  32,  50.  of  the  inhabitants  of  Olbia  (or 

'The  -work  of  Albert  Giese,  Borysthenes)  to  the  Homeric  poems: 

1'eber  den  JEolischen  Dialekt  most  of  them,  he  says,  could  repeat 

(unhappily  not  finished,  on  account  the  Iliad  by  heart,  though  their 

of  the  early  death  of  the  author),  dialect  was  partially  barbarised, 

j. resents  an  ingenious  specimen  of  and  the  city  in  a  sad  state  of  ruin 

such  analysis.  (Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  xxxvi.  p.  78, 

2  See  the  interesting  remarks  of  Reisk.). 
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in  JEolic  Boeotia — and  the  early  Iambic  and  Elegiac  com- 
positions are  framed  on  the  same  model.  Intellectual  Greeks 
in  all  cities,  even  the  most  distant  outcasts  from  the  central 
hearth,  became  early  accustomed  to  one  type  of  literary 
speech,  and  possessors  of  a  common  stock  of  legends.,  maxims, 
and  metaphors. 

That  community  of  religious  sentiments,  localities,  and 
3:  Common  sacrifices,  which  Herodotus  names  as  the  third 
religious  bond  of  union  among  the  Greeks,  was  a  phseno- 
locamies*8'  menon  not  (like  the  race  and  the  language)  in- 
and  terwoven  with  their  primitive  constitution  but 

ces-  of  gradual  growth.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  even  a  century  earlier,  it  was  at  its  full  maturity,  but 
there  had  been  a  period  when  no  religious  meetings  com- 
mon to  the  whole  Hellenic  body  existed.  What  are  called 
the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games  (the 
four  most  conspicuous  amidst  many  others  analogous)  were 
in  reality  great  religious  festivals — for  the  gods  then  gave 
their  special  sanction,  name,  and  presence,  to  recreative 
meetings — the  closest  association  then  prevailed  between 
the  feelings  of  common  worship  and  the  sympathy  in 
common  amusement.1  Though  this  association  is  now 
no  longer  recognised,  it  is  nevertheless  essential  that 
we  should  keep  it  fully  before  us,  if  we  desire  to  un- 
derstand the  life  and  proceedings  of  the  Greek.  To  Hero- 
dotus and  his  contemporaries,  these  great  festivals,  then 
frequented  by  crowds  from  every  part  of  Greece,  were  of 
overwhelming  importance  and  interest;  yet  they  had  once 
been  purely  local,  attracting  no  visitors  except  from  a  very 
narrow  neighbourhood.  In  the  Homeric  poems  much  is 
said  about  the  common  gods,  and  about  special  places  con- 


*  Plato,  Legg.  ii.  1.  p.  653;   Kra-  36 — 37)  :— "Se,ut  consceleratos  con- 

tylus,     p.    406;    and   Dionys.   Hal.  taminatosque,  ab  luilis,  festisdiebus, 

Ars   Rhetoric,   c.  1—2.  p.  226- 6io;  catu    quodammodo    hominum    De- 

(iev  fi  TCOO  KivTiUi;  ziarj;  ijcmvosoQv  orumque,  abactos  ease  .  .  .  ideo  nos 

7Tav»)7'!)p*u)?    Tifzu-ivi    xol    £7tu>^u[xo5'  ab  sede  piorum,  coetu,  concilioque 

otov  *i  iXu|A7tliov  (J.EV,  'OXu|j.TCio?  Z^i^  abigi."    It    is    curious    to  contrast 

TOU  8'   i-i  Il'j'JoT,  'Arcrj).).ibv.  this   with    the   dislike   and   repug- 

Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  Diony-  nance  of  Tertullian:— "Idololatria 
BUS  are  Slu^sopTaatotl  x»i  qufyops'JTat  omnium  ludorum  mater  eat — quod 
(Homer,  Hymn,  to  Apoll.  146).  enim  spectaculum  sine  idolo,  quis 
The  same  view  of  the  sacred  games  ludus  sine  sacrificio?"  (De  Spec- 
is  given  by  Livy  in  reference  to  taculis,  p.  369.) 
tlie  Romans  and  the  Volsci  (ii. 
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secrated  to  and  occupied  by  several  of  them;  the  chiefs 
celebrate  funeral  games  in  honour  of  a  deceased  father, 
which  are  visited  by  competitors  from  different  parts  of 
Greece,  but  nothing  appears  to  manifest  public  or  town 
festivals  open  to  Grecian  visitors  generally. '  And  though 
the  rocky  Pytho  with  its  temple  stands  out  in  the  Iliad  as  a 
place  bothvenerated  and  rich — the  Pythian  games,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Amphiktyons,with  continuous  enrol- 
ment of  victors  and  a  Pan-Hellenic  reputation,  do  not  begin 
until  after  the  Sacred  War,  in  the  48th  Olympiad,  or  586  s.c.a 
The  Olympic  games,  more  conspicuous  than  the  Pythian 
as  well  as  considerably  older,  are  also  remark-  Q  . 
able  on  another  ground,  inasmuch  as  they  sup-  and  other 
plied  historical  computers  with  the  oldest  back-  sacred 

i      />  f  j.-  T\L  •      ii         games. 

ward  record  or  continuous  time,  it  was  in  the 
year  776  B.C.  that  the  Eleians  inscribed  the  name  of  their 
countryman  Korcebus  as  victor  in  the  competition  of  run- 
ners, and  that  they  began  the  practice  of  inscribing  in  like 
manner,  in  each  Olympic  or  fifth  recurring  year,  the  name 
of  the  runner  who  won  the  prize.  Even  for  a  long  time 
after  this,  however,  the  Olympic  games  seem  to  have  re- 
mained a  local  festival;  the  prize  being  uniformly  carried 
off,  at  the  first  twelve  Olympiads,  by  some  competitor  either 
of  Elis  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Nemean  and 
Isthmian  games  did  not  become  notorious  or  frequented 
until  later  even  than  the  Pythian.  Solon3  in  his  legislation 

1  Iliad,      xxiii.     G30— 670.       The  und  Isthmien,  sect.  3,  4,  5. 

games    celebrated    by    Akastus    in  The   Homeric   Hymn   to    Apollo 

honour    of    Pelias   were   famed    in  is  composed  at  a  time  earlier  than 

the    old    epic    (Pausan.     v.    17,    4.  the   Sacred   "War,    when   Krissa    is 

Apollod&r.  i.  9,  28).  nourishing  ;    earlier    than    the  Py- 

1  Strabo,    ix.    p.  421  ;   Pausan.  x.  thian  games    as  celebrated   by  the 

7,  3.  The  first  Pythian  games  cele-  Amphiktyons. 

brated  by  the   Amphiktyons    after  »     Plutarch,     Sol&n,     23.       The 

the  Sacred  War  carried  with  them  Isthmian   Agon   was    to    a   certain 

a  substantial  reward  to  the  victor  extent  a  festival  of  old    Athenian 

(an   ctYiov  ypr,|jLa-ii-r^)  ;    but  in  the  origin;      for     among      the      many 

next     or     second    Pythian    games  legends  respecting  its  first  institu- 

nothing  was  given  but  an  honorary  tion,    one    of   the   most  notorious 

reward  or   wreath  of  laurel  leaves  represented     it    as    having     been 

(i^tuv  oTswa  ITITJ?)  :  the  first  coincide  founded     by      Theseus     after    his 

with    Olympiad  48,  3;   the    second  victory  over  Sinis    at  the  Isthmus 

with  Olympiad  49,  3.  (see   Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Isthm.   Ar- 

Compare  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  gument. ;  Pausan.  ii.  1,  4),  or  over 

Argument.:      Pausan.     x.     37,     45;  Skeir&n  (Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  i5). 

Krause,     Die     Pythien,     Nemeen,  Plutarch  says  that  they  were  first 

E  2 
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proclaimed  the  large  reward  of  500  drachms  for  every 
Athenian  who  gained  an  Olympic  prize,  and  the  lower  sum 
of  100  drachms  for  an  Isthmiac  prize.  He  counts  the 
former  as  Pan-Hellenic  rank  and  renown,  an  ornament  even 
to  the  city  of  which  the  victor  was  a  member — the  latter 
as  partial  and  confined  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Of   the    beginnings    of  these   great    solemnities    we 
H    .  cannot  presume  to  speak,  except  in  mythical  Ian- 

common  guage:  we  know  them  only  in  their  comparative 
sacrifice  an  maturity.  But  the  habit  of  common  sacrifice,  on  a 
feature  small  scale  and  between  near  neighbours,  is  a 
of  the  Hei-  part  of  the  earliest  habits  of  Greece.  The 
—began  on  sentiment  of  fraternity,  between  two  tribes  or 
a  sma.ii  villages,  first  manifested  itself  by  sending  a 
sacred  legation  or  Theoria  l  to  offer  sacrifices 
at  each  other's  festivals  and  to  partake  in  the  recreations 
which  followed;  thus  establishing  a  truce  with  solemn 
guarantee,  and  bringing  themselves  into  direct  connexion 
each  with  the  god  of  the  other  under  his  appropriate  local 
surname.  -The  pacific  communion  so  fostered,  and  the  in- 
creased assurance  of  intercourse,  as  Greece  gradually 
emerged  from  the  turbulence  and  pugnacity  of  the  heroic 
age,  operated  especially  in  extending  the  range  of  this 

established  by  Theseus  as  funeral  Timokreon    against   Themistocl^s, 

games  for  Skeiron,  and  Pliny  gives  charging  him  among    other   things 

the    same    story    (H.   IT.    vii.    57).  with   providing   nothing  but   cold 

According      to     Hellanikus,     the  meat  at  the  Isthmian  games  ('IsBjAoi 

Athenian  The6rs  at    the   Isthmian  6'     e-avSoxs'js    feXoiu);    'I'-'/pi   xpeat 

games     had     a     privileged     place  itaosjruw,    Plutarch,    Themistoc.   c. 

(Plutarch,  1.  c.).  21),     seems     to     imply     that     the 

There    is    therefore   good  reason  Athenian  visitors,  whom  the  Thedrs 

why  Sol6n  should  single    out    the  were  called  upon  to  take    care    of 

Isthmionikic     as     persons     to     be  at   those    games,    were   numerous, 

specially  rewarded,  notmentioning  J  In  many  Grecian  states  (as   at 

the  Pythionikac    and  Nemeonikse —  ^Egina,Mantineia,  Trrezen,  Thasos, 

the    Nemean    and   Pythian    games  Ac.)   these   The&rs    formed   a   per- 

not  having  then  acquired  Hellenic  manent  college,  and  seem  to  have 

importance.      Diogenes    Lae'rt.    (i.  been      invested      with      extensive 

55)     says      that     Sol6n     provided  functions  in  reference  to  religious 

rewards,  not  only  for  victories  at  ceremonies:  at  Athens    they   were 

the    Olympic    and     Isthmian,     but  chosen    for    the    special     occasion 

also  (i-/aXGY'iv  jri  TU>V  5).).<ov,  which  (see     Thucyd.     v.     47;     Aristotel. 

Krause     (Pythien,      Xemeen      und  Polit.  v.  8,  3  ;  O.  Miiller,  JEginetica. 

Isthmien,  sect.    3.  p.   13)    supposes  p.  135;    Demosthen.    de   Fals.  Leg. 

to  be  the  truth;  I  think,  very  im-  p.  380). 
probably.     The  sharp  invective   of 
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ancient  habit:  the  village  festivals  became  town  festivals, 
largely  frequented  by  the  citizens  of  other  towns,  and 
sometimes  with  special  invitations  sent  round  to  attract 
Theors  from  every  Hellenic  community, — and  thus  these 
once  humble  assemblages  gradually  swelled  into  the  pomp 
and  immense  confluence  of  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games. 
The  city  administering  such  holy  ceremonies  enjoyed  invio- 
lability of  territory  during  the  month  of  their  occurrence, 
being  itself  under  obligation  at  that  time  to  refrain  from 
all  aggression,  as  well  as  to  notify  by  heralds  !  the  com- 
mencement of  the  truce  to  all  other  cities  not  in  avowed 
hostility  with  it.  Elis  imposed  heavy  fines  upon  other 
towns — even  on  the  powerful  Lacedsemon — for  violation  of 
the  Olympic  truce,  on  pain  of  exclusion  from  the  festival 
in  case  of  non-payment. 

Sometimes  this  tendency  to  religious  fraternity  took  a 
form  called  an  Amphiktyony,  different  from  the   AmpMkty- 
common  festival.     A  certain  number  of  towns    ouies— ex- 
entered  into  an  exclusive  religious  partnership,   HgVous  re 
for  the  celebration  of  sacrifices  periodically  to    partner- 
the  god  of  a  particular  temple,  which  was  sup-   shlps- 
posed  to  be  the  common  property  and  under  the  common 
protection  of  all,  though  one  of  the  number  was  often  named 
as  permanent  administrator;  while  all  other  Greeks  were 
excluded.     That  there  were  many  religious  partnerships 
of  this  sort,  which  have  never  acquired  a  place  in  history, 
among  the  early  Grecian  villages,  we  may  perhaps  gather 
from  the  etymology  of  the  word  (Amphiktyons  2  designates 
residents  around,  or  neighbours,  considered  in  the  point  of 
view  of  fellow-religionists),  as  well  as  from  the  indications 
preserved  to  us  in  reference  to  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Thus  there  was  an  Amphikytony  3  of  seven  cities  at  the 
holy  island  of  Kalauria,  close  to  the  harbour  of  Troezen. 
Hermione,  Epidaurus,  ^Egina,  Athens,  Prasire,  Naupliu, 
and  Orchomenus,   jointly  maintained  the  temple  and  sanc- 
tuary of  Poseidon  in  that  island  (with  v/hichit  would  seem 
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that  the  city  of  Trcezen,  though  close  at  hand,  had  no 
connexion),  meeting  there  at  stated  periods,  to  offer  formal 
sacrifices.  These  seven  cities  indeed  were  not  immediate 
neighbours,  but  the  speciality  and  exclusiveness  of  their 
interest  in  the  temple  is  seen  from  the  fact,  that  when  the 
Argeians  took  Nauplia,  they  adopted  and  fulfilled  these 
religious  obligations  on  behalf  of  the  prior  inhabitants:  so 
also  did  the  Lacedaemonians  when  they  had  captured 
Prasiae.  Again  in  Triphylia, l  situated  between  the  Pisatid 
and  Messenia  in  the  western  part  of  Peloponnesus,  there 
was  a  similar  religious  meeting  and  partnership  of  the 
Triphylians  on  Cape  Samikon,  at  the  temple  of  the  Samian 
Poseidon.  Here  the  inhabitants  of  Makiston  were  entrusted 
with  the  details  of  superintendence,  as  well  as  with  the 
duty  of  notifying  beforehand  the  exact  time  of  meeting  (a 
precaution  essential  amidst  the  diversities  and  irregula- 
rities of  the  Greek  calendar),  and  also  of  proclaiming  what 
was  called  the  Samian  truce — a  temporary  abstinence  from 
hostilities  which  bound  all  Triphylians  during  the  holy 
Their  bene-  period.  This  latter  custom  discloses  the  salutary 
ficiai  in-  influence  of  such  institutions  in  presenting  to 
creating10  men's  minds  a  common  object  of  reverence, 
sympathies,  common  duties,  and  common  enjoyments;  thus 
generating  sympathies  and  feelings  of  mutual  obligation 
amidst  petty  communities  not  less  fierce  than  suspicious.2 

1  Strabo,  viii.  p.  343;  Pausan.  v.  presents    a    gap    (one   among    the 
6,  1.  many  which  embarrass    the   ninth 

2  At  lolkos,  on  the  north   coast  book)  in    the   place    of  the    word 
of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae,  and  at  the  IT.>'-Xocxf,v.    Dutheil  conjectures  TTJV 
borders  of  the  Magnates,   Thessa-  fU/.aixTjv    i:avr;Y'jpr<,    deriving    the 
lians,   and   Achseans   of  Phthi6tis,  name  from  the    celebrated  funeral 
was   celebrated   a   periodical  reli-  games  of  the   old   epic   celebrated 
gious   festival    or    panegyris  ,    the  by  Akastus  in  honour  of  his  father 
title   of  which    we   are    prevented  Pelias.      Grosskurd     (in    his    note 
from    making    out    by    the    imper-  on  the  passage)  approves  the  con- 
fection   of  Strabo's    text  (Strabo,  jecture ,   but    it   seems    to   me  not 
ix.  436).     It  stands   in  the  text  as  probable  that  a  Grecian  panegyris 
printed    in    Tzschocke's     edition,  would  be  named  after  Pelias.   IlTj- 
'EvTiyQat  OE  xot  TTJV   Il'j/.aixTjv  r.iir,-  X'iaxrjv,   in   reference  to  the  neigh- 
Y'jpiv  auv£TJ).ouv.     The   mention    of  bouring     mountain    and    town    of 
ri'jXatxT)  navTj'Jpii;,  which  conducts  Pelion,  might  perhaps  be  less  ob- 
us  only  to  the  Amphiktyonic  con-  jectionable  (see  Dikii'arch.   Fragm. 
vocations      of     Thermopylae      and  p.  407—409,  ed  Fuhr),  but  we  can- 
Delphi,    is   here    unsuitable;    and  not  determine  with  certainty. 

the  best  or  Parisian  MS.  of  Strabo 
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So  too,  the  twelve  chief  Ionic  cities  in  and  near  Asia-Minor 
had  their  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony  peculiar  to  themselves: 
the  six  Doric  cities,  in  and  near  the  southern  corner  of 
that  peninsula,  combined  for  the  like  purpose  at  the 
temple  of  the  Triopian  Apollo ;  and  the  feeling  of  special 
partnership  is  here  particularly  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that 
Halikarnassus,  one  of  the  six,  was  formally  extruded  by 
the  remaining  five  in  consequence  of  a  violation  of  the 
rules.  *  There  was  also  an  Amphiktyonic  union  at  Onches- 
tus  in  Boeotia,  in  the  venerated  grove  and  temple  at 
Poseidon:2  of  whom  it  consisted  we  are  not  informed. 
These  are  some  specimens  of  the  sort  of  special  religious 
conventions  and  assemblies  which  seem  to  have  been  fre- 
quent throughout  Greece.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  those 
religious  meetings  and  sacrifices  which  were  common  to 
all  the  members  of  one  Hellenic  subdivision,  such  as  the 
Pam-Boeotia  to  all  the  Boeotians,  celebrated  at  the  temple 
of  the  Itonian  Athene  near  Koroneia3 — the  common  obser- 
vances, rendered  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythaeus  at 
Argos,  by  all  those  neighbouring  towns  which  had  once 
been  attached  by  this  religious  thread  to  the  Argeians — 
the  similar  periodical  ceremonies,  frequented  by  all  who 
bore  the  Achaean  or  vEtolian  name — and  the  splendid  and 
exhilarating  festivals,  so  favourable  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
early  Grecian  poetry,  which  brought  all  lonians  at  stated 
intervals  to  the  sacred  island  of  Delos.4  This  latter  class 
of  festivals  agreed  with  the  Amphiktyony  in  being  of  a 
special  and  exclusive  character,  not  open  to  all  Greeks. 

But  there  was  one  amongst  these  many  Amphiktyonies, 
which,  though  starting  from  the  smallest  begin-   what  was 
nings,  gradually  expanded  into  so  comprehensive   <;allej'-1'he 
a  character,  and  acquired  so  marked  a  predo-   onTo* 
minance   over   the   rest,   as   to  be  called  The   Council. 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and  even  to  have  been  mistaken 

1  Herod,  i.;  Dionys.  Hal.  iv.  25.  Karneius  was  a  time  of  peace 

1  Strabo,ix. p.  412;  Homer,  Hymn,  among  the  Dorians;  though  this 

\poll.  2o2.  was  often  neglected  in  practice  at 

'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  411.  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 

4  Thucyd.  iii.  104  ;  v.  55.  Pausan.  (Thuc.  v.  64).  But  it  may  bo 

vii.   7,   1;    24,    3.     3?olyb.    v.   8;    ii.  doubted     whether   there    was    any 

54.  Homer,  Hymn.  Apoll.  146.  festival  of  Karneia  common  to  all 

According  to  what  seems  to  have  the  Dorians  :  the  Karneia  at  Sparta 

been    the    ancient    and    sacred  tra-  seems  to    have    been  a  Laced;emo- 

dition,     the   whole   of   tlie    month  niun  festival. 
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by  some  authors  for  a  sort  of  federal  Hellenic  Diet.  Twelve 
sub-races,  out  of  the  number  which  made  up  entire  Hellas, 
belonged  to  this  ancient  Amphiktyony,  the  meetings  of 
which  were  held  twice  in  every  year:  in  spring  at  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi;  in  autumn  at  Thermopylae,  in 
the  sacred  precinct  of  Demeter  Amphiktyonis.  Sacred 
deputies,  including  a  chief  called  the  Hieromnemon  and 
subordinates  called  the  Pylagorse,  attended  at  these  meet- 
ings from  each  of  the  twelve  races:  a  crowd  of  volunteers 
seem  to  have  accompanied  them,  for  purposes  of  sacrifice, 
trade,  or  enjoyment.  Their  special,  and  most  important 
function,  consisted  in  watching  over  the  Delphian  temple, 
in  which  all  the  twelve  sub-races  had  a  joint  interest,  and 
it  was  the  immense  wealth  and  national  ascendency  of  this 
temple  which  enhanced  to  so  great  a  pitch  the  dignity  of 
its  acknowledged  administrators. 

The  twelve  constituent  members  were  as  follow: — 
Thessalians,  Bosotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhsebians, 
Magnetes,  Lokrians,  CEtseans,  Achseans,  Phokians,  Dolopes. 
and  Malians.  *  All  are  counted  as  races  (if  we  treat  the 
Hellenes  as  a  race,  we  must  call  these  sub-races),  no  men- 
its  twelve  tlon  being  made  of  cities:2  all  count  equally  in 
constituent  respect  to  voting,  two  votes  being  given  by  the 
and^thertr  deputies  from  each  of  the  twelve:  moreover,  we 
mutual  are  told  that  in  determining  the  deputies  to  be 

on-  sent  or  the  manner  in  which  the  votes  of  each 
race  should  be  given,  the  powerful  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
Thebes,  had  no  more  influence  than  the  humblest  Ionian, 
Dorian,  or  Boeotian  city.  This  latter  fact  is  distinctly 
stated  by  ^Eschines,  himself  a  Pylagore  sent  to  Delphi  by 
Athens.  And  so,  doubtless,  the  theory  of  the  case  stood:  the 
votes  of  the  Ionic  races  counted  for  neither  more  nor  less 
than  two,  whether  given  by  deputies  from  Athens,  or  from 
the  small  towns  of  Erythrae  and  Priene ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  Dorian  votes  were  as  good  in  the  division,  when  given 
by  deputies  from  Boeon  and  Kytinion  in  the  little  territory 

1  The  list  of   the  Amphiktyonic  catalogue  given  in  the  text, 

constituency    13    differently    given  *  ^Eschines ,    de   Fals.    Legat.    p. 

by    .ZEschines ,     by    Harpokration,  280.  c.  36.— K«TY;piO[j.r(crd[|ATjv  6s  eQ/7] 

and  byPausanias.  Tittmann  (Ueber  oibosxa,    Ta  |a.ST£y_ov:i  TOO  Upoti  .  .  . 

den  Amphiktyonischen  Bund,  sect,  xai  TOUTCUV  e5st£a  sxaaTOv  ibvcn,   136- 

3,4,  5)  analyses  and  compares  their  'iir/fov    YS-JOIJ.£VOV  ,    76     (ii-fia-rov    ty 

various  statements,  and  elicits  the  e>.i-TOvt,  &c. 
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of  Doris,  as  if  the  men  delivering  them  had  been  Spartans. 
But  there  can  be  as  little  question  that  in  practice  the  little 
Ionic  cities  and  the  little  Doric  cities  pretended  to  no  share 
in  the  Amphiktyonic  deliberations.  As  the  Ionic  vote 
came  to  be  substantially  the  vote  of  Athens,  so,  if  Sparta 
was  ever  obstructed  in  the  management  of  the  Doric  vote, 
it  must  have  been  by  powerful  Doric  cities  like  Argos  or 
Corinth,  not  by  the  insignificant  towns  of  Doris.  But  the 
theory  of  Amphiktyonic  suffrage  as  laid  down  by  ^Eschines, 
however  little  realised  in  practice  during  his  day,  is  im- 
portant inasmuch  as  it  shows  in  full  evidence  the  primitive 
and  original  constitution.  The  first  establishment  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  convocation  dates  from  a  time  when  all  the 
twelve  members  were  on  a  footing  of  equal  independence, 
and  when  there  were  no  overwhelming  cities  (such  as 
Sparta  and  Athens)  to  cast  in  the  shade  the  humbler 
members — when  Sparta  was  only  one  Doric  city,  and 
Athens  only  one  Ionic  city,  among  various  others  of 
consideration  not  much  inferior. 

There  are  also  other  proofs  which  show  the  high  anti- 
quity of  this  Amphiktyonic  convocation.  JEschi-   Antiquity 
nes  gives  us  an  extract  from  the  oath  which  had   of  the 
been  taken  by  the  sacred  deputies  who  attended   s°™iicity 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  races,  ever  since  its   of  the  old 
first  establishment,  and  which  still  apparently   oath- 
continued  to  be  taken  in  his  day.     The  antique  simplicity 
of  this  oath,  and  of  the  conditions  to  which  the  members 
bind  themselves,  betrays  the  early  age  in  which  it  originated, 
as  well  as  the  humble  resources  of  those  towns  to  which  it 
was  applied.1     ""We  will  not  destroy  any  Amphiktyonic 
town — we  will  not  cut  off  any  Amphiktyonic  town  from 
running  water" — such  are  the  two  prominent  obligations 
which  JEschines  specifies  out  of  the  old  oath.    The  second 
of  the  two  carries  us  back  to  the  simplest  state  of  society, 
and  to  towns  of  the  smallest  size,  when  the  maidens  went 
out  with  their  bnsins  to  fetch  water  from  the  spring,  like 
the  daughters  of  Keleos  at  Eleusis,  or  those  of  Athens  from 
the  fountain  Kallirrhoe.2    "We  may  even  conceive  that  the 

1  J*Eschin.  Fals.  Lcgat.  p.  279,  c.  aiav  ru)v  'Afj.'Oiy.Tuoviocov  avj^xoiTC/'* 
"5:—  "Aua  Ss  i;  «py_Jj;  3u;rjXQov  TT,V  -OI-^JSIM  (jLr,5  'i)5aTiovva[jia7iai(Dv  x;'p- 
•XTiaiv  TOO  Uvj  ,  X7t  TT,-<  rpibTrp  Jc,...,  ,  £c. 

z  Homer,  Iliad,  vi.  457.  Homer, 
Hymn  to  Domotcr ,  100,  107,  170. 
Herodot.  vi.  137.  Thucyd.  ii.  15. 
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special  mention  of  this  detail,  in  the  covenant  between  the 
twelve  races,  is  borrowed  literally  from  agreements  still 
earlier,  among  the  villages  or  little  towns  in  which  the 
members  of  each  race  were  distributed.  At  any  rate,  it 
proves  satisfactorily  the  very  ancient  date  to  which  the 
commencement  of  the  Amphiktyonic  convocation  must  be 
referred.  The  belief  of  vEschines  (perhaps  also  the  belief 
general  in  his  time)  was,  that  it  commenced  simultaneously 
with  the  first  foundation  of  the  Delphian  temple — an  event 
of  which  we  have  no  historical  knowledge;  but  there  seems 
reason  to  suppose  that  its  original  establishment  is  con- 
nected with  Thermopylae  and  Demeter  Amphiktyonis, 
rather  than  with  Delphi  and  Apollo.  The  special  surname 
Amphikty-  by  which  Demeter  and  her  temple  at  Thermo- 
pnic  meet-  pylae  was  known ' — the  temple  of  the  hero 
iTanylt1"  Amphiktyon  which  stood  at  its  side — the  word 
Thermo-  Pylasa,  which  obtained  footing  in  the  language 
to  designate  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  depu- 
ties both  at  Thermopylae  and  at  Delphi — these  indications 
point  to  Thermopylae  (the  real  central  point  for  all  the 
twelve)  as  the  primary  place  of  meeting,  and  to  the  Delphian 
half-year  as  something  secondary  and  superadded.  On 
such  a  matter,  however,  we  cannot  go  beyond  a  conjecture. 
The  hero  Amphiktyon,  whose  temple  stood  at  Ther- 
Vaiuable  niopylse,  passed  in  mythical  genealogy  for  the 
influence  brother  of  Hellen.  AnJ.it  may  be  affirmed,  with 
o;  these  truth,  that  the  habit  of  forming  Amphiktyonic 

Amphikty-  .  ,      „  „  .  ,  »     ,       f       ,. J. 

onies  and  unions,  and  of  frequenting  each  other  s  religious 
festivals  festivals,  was  the  great  means  of  creating  and 
motPin°g  fostering  the  primitive  feeling  of  brotherhood 
Hellenic  among  the  children  of  Hellen,  in  those  early 
times  when  rudeness,  insecurity,  and  pugnacity 
did  so  much  to  isolate  them.  A  certain  number  of  salutary 
habits  and  sentiments,  such  as  that  which  the  Amphiktyonic 
oath  embodies,  in  regard  to  abstinence  from  injury  as  well 
as  to  mutual  protection,2  gradually  found  their  way  into 

1  Herodot.  vii.  200;  Livy,  xxxi.  32.  settle  the  question  about  the  pos- 

5  The  festival  of  the  Amarynthia  session   of  the  plain  of  Iielantum, 

in  Eubcea,    held    at   the   temple  of  it  was    stipulated    that    no  missile 

Artemis   of  Amarynthus,  was   fre-  weapons  should  be  used  by  either 

quented  by  the  Ionic    Chalkis  and  party  ;  this  agreement  was  inscribed 

Eretria  as  well  as  by  the  Dryopic  and  recorded  in  the  temple  of  Ar- 

Karystus.   In  a  combat  proclaimed  temis    (Strabo,    x.    p.    448;     Livy, 

between   Chalkis   and    Eretria,    to  xxxv.  38j. 
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men's  minds:  the  obligations  thus  brought  into  play  ac- 
quired a  substantive  efficacy  of  their  own,  and  the  religious 
feeling  which  always  remained  connected  with  them,  came 
afterwards  to  be  only  one  out  of  many  complex  agencies  by 
which  the  later  historical  Greek  was  moved.  Athens  and 
Sparta  in  the  days  of  their  might,  and  the  inferior  cities  in 
relation  to  them,  played  each  their  own  political  game,  in 
which  religious  considerations  will  be  found  to  bear  only 
a  subordinate  part. 

The  special  function  of  the  Amphiktyonic  council,  so 
far  as  we  know  it,  consisted  in  watching  over  Amphikty- 
the  safety,  the  interests,  and  the  treasures  of  ons  had  the 
the  Delphian  temple.  "If  any  one  shall  plunder  SSJJSSS 
the  property  of  the  god,  or  shall  be  cognizant  temple  of 
thereof,  or  shall  take  treacherous  counsel  against  DelPhl ; 
the  things  in  the  temple,  we  will  punish  him  with  foot,  and 
hand,  and  voice,  and  by  every  means  in  our  power."  So 
ran  the  old  Amphiktyonic  oath,  with  an  energetic  impre- 
cation attached  to  it.1  And  there  are  some  examples  in 
which  the  council2  construes  its  functions  so  largely  as  to 
receive  and  adjudicate  upon  complaints  against  entire  cities, 
for  offences  against  the  religious  and  patriotic  sentiment 
of  the  Greeks  generally.  But  for  the  most  part  its  inter- 
ference relates  directly  to  the  Delphian  temple.  The 
earliest  case  in  which  it  is  brought  to  our  view  is  the 
Sacred  War  against  Kirrha,  in  the  46th  Olympiad  or  595 
B.  c.,  conducted  by  Eurylochus  the  Thessalian,  and  Kleis- 
thenes  of  Sikyon,  and  proposed  by  Solon  of  Athens:3  we 

1  JEschin.  De  Fals.  Legat.    c.  35.  for   the   life    of  Ephialtes,    the  be- 
p.  279 :    compare    adv.   Ctesiphont.  trayer   of  the   Greeks    at   Thermo- 
c.  36.  p.  406.  pyl*;    they  also  erect  columns  to 

2  See  the  charge  which  JEschines  the   memory    of  the  fallen  Greeks 
alleges   to   have    been   brought  by  in  that  memorable  strait,  the  place 
the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa  against  of  their  half-yearly  meeting  (He- 
Athens  in  the  Amphiktyonic  Coun-  rod.  vii.  213—228). 

cil  (adv.  Ctesiphont.  c.  38.  p.  409).  J  -Eschin.  adv.  Ctesiph.  1.  c.  Plu- 

Dumosthenes   contradicts  his  rival  tarch,  Sol6n,  c.  xi.,    who  refers  to 

as  to  the  fact  of  the  charge  having  Aristotle  e-j  T^J  TIJUV  ITuQiovixibv  dvot- 

boen    brought,     saying    that    the  yp7'f fj— Pausan.  x    37,  4;  Schol.  ad 

Amphisseans    had    not    given    the  Pindar.  Nem.  ix.  2.    Ta?  Ap-cpixTuo- 

notice,    customary    and     required,  -nxi?  Stxocq,  ?jai  zoXsai  rpo?  rotate 

of   their   intention    to    bring  it:    a  eiatv    (Strabo ,    ix.    p.    420).      These 

reply  which  admits  ihat  the  charge  Amphiktyonic    arbitrations,    how- 

might    be     brought    (Demosth.    de  ever,     are    of   rare    occurrence    in 

Corona,  c.  43.  p.  277).  history,    and    very    commonly    ab- 

The  Amphiktyons  offer  a  reward  used. 
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find  the  Amphiktyous  also  about  half  a  century  afterwards 
undertaking  the  duty  of  collecting  subscriptions  throughout 
the  Hellenic  world,  and  making  the  contract  with  the  Alk- 
maeonids  for  rebuilding  the  temple  after  a  conflagration. l 
But  the  influence  of  this  council  is  essentially  of  a  fluctu- 
but  their  ating  and  intermittent  character.  Sometimes  it 
inter-  appears  forward  to  decide,  and  its  decisions 

in  Grecian  command  respect;  but  such  occasions  are  rare, 
affairs  is  taking  the  general  course  of  known  Grecian 
anc/occa-  history;  while  there  are  other  occasions,  and 
sionai.  those  too  especially  affecting  the  Delphian  tem- 
ple, on  which  we  are  surprised  to  find  nothing  said  about 
it.  In  the  long  and  perturbed  period  which  Thucydides 
describes,  he  never  once  mentions  the  Amphiktyons, 
though  the  temple  and  the  safety  of  its  treasures  form 
the  repeated  subject2  as  well  of  dispute  as  of  express 
stipulation  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  Moreover,  among 
the  twelve  constituent  members  of  the  council,  we  find 
three — the  Perrhaebians,  the  Magnetes,  and  the  Acheeans 
of  Phthia — who  were  not  even  independent,  but  subject  to 
the  Thessalians;  so  that  its  meetings,  when  they  were  not 
matters  of  mere  form,  probably  expressed  only  the  feelings 
of  the  three  or  four  leading  members.  "When  one  or  more 
of  these  great  powers  had  a  party  purpose  to  accomplish 
against  others — when  Philip  of  Macedon  wished  to  extrude 
one  of  the  members  in  order  to  procure  admission  for 
himself — it  became  convenient  to  turn  this  ancient  form 
into  a  serious  reality:  and  we  shall  see  the  Athenian 
^Eschines  providing  a  pretext  for  Philip  to  meddle  in 
favour  of  the  minor  Boeotian  cities  against  Thebes,  by 
alleging  that  these  cities  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
old  Amphiktyonic  oath.3 

It  is  thus  that  we  have  to  consider  the  council  as  an 
element  in  Grecian  affairs — an  ancient  institution,  one 
amongst  many  instances  of  the  primitive  habit  of  religious 

1  Herodot.  ii.  180,  v.  62.  of   its    possessions  —  thus    setting 

2  Thucyd.    i.  112,   iv.    118,    v.    IS.      aside  the  Amphiktyona  altogether 
The  Phokians    in    the  Sacred  War      (Diodor.  xvi.  27). 

(B.C.  354)  pretended  that  they  had          3  -Sischin.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  280. 

an   ancient   and   prescriptive  right  c.  30.     The    party   intrigues   which 

to  the  administration    of  the  Del-  moved    the    council    in    regard    to 

phian     temple,      under     account-  the  Sacred  War   against   the   Pho- 

ability    to    the     general     body    of  kians   (B.C.    355)    may   be    seen    in 

Greeks  for  the  proper  employment  Diodorus,  xvi.  23 — 23  seq. 
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fraternisation,  but  wider  and  more  comprehensive  than 
the  rest — at  first  purely  religious,  then  religious  and 
political  at  once,  lastly  more  the  latter  than  the  former — 
highly  valuable  in  the  infancy,  but  unsuited  to  the  maturity 
of  Greece,  and  called  into  real  working  only  on  rare  occa- 
sions, when  its  efficiency  happened  to  fall  in  with  the  views 
of  Athens,  Thebes,  or  the  king  of  Macedon.  In  such 
special  moments  it  shines  with  a  transient  light  which 
affords  a  partial  pretence  for  the  imposing  title  bestowed 
on  it  by  Cicero — "commune  Grsecise  concilium;"1  but  we 
should  completely  misinterpret  Grecian  history  if  we  re- 
garded it  as  a  federal  council  habitually  directing  or  habi- 
tually obeyed.  Had  there  existed  any  such  ^commune  con- 
cilium" of  tolerable  wisdom  and  patriotism,  and  had  the 
tendencies  of  the  Hellenic  mind  been  capable  of  adapting 
themselves  to  it,  the  whole  course  of  later  Grecian  history 
would  probably  have  been  altered;  the  Macedonian  kings 
would  have  remained  only  as  respectable  neighbours, 
borrowing  civilization  from  Greece  and  expending  their 
military  energies  uponThracians  and  Illyrians;  while  united 
Hellas  might  even  have  maintained  her  own  territory 
against  the  conquering  legions  of  Rome. 

The  twelve  constituent  Amphiktyonic  races  remained 
unchanged  until  the  Sacred  War  against  the  Phokians 
(B.C.  355),  after  which,  though  the  number  twelve  was 
continued,  the  Phokians  were  disfranchised,  and  their  votes 
transferred  to  Philip  of  Macedon.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  these  twelve  did  not  exhaust  the  Many  Hei- 
whole  of  Hellas.  Arcadians,  Eleans,  Pisans,  ie"ic  states 
Minyse,  Dryopes,  JEtolians,  all  genuine  Hellens,  tic'ipation1' 
are  not  comprehended  in  it;  but  all  of  them  had  in  u- 
a  right  to  make  use  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  to  contend 
in  the  Pythian  and  Olympic  games.  The  Pythian  games, 
celebrated  near  Delphi,  were  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Amphiktyons,2  or  of  some  acting  magistrate  chosen 
by  and  presumed  to  represent  them.  Like  the  Olympic 
games,  they  came  round  every  four  years  (the  interval 

1  Cicero,    De    Invention,    ii.    23.  world  generally,    see  "Wachsmuth, 

The    representation    of  Dionysius  Hellenische  Alterthumskunde,  vol. 

of    Halikarnassus    (Ant.   Rom.    iv.  i.  sect.  22,  24,  25;    also  C.  F.  Her- 

25)     overshoots    the     reality     still  mann,  Lehrbuch  der  Griech.  Staats- 

more.  altorthumcr,  sect.  11—1". 

About  the  common  festivals  and  2  Plutarch,   Sympos.  vii.  5,  1. 
Amphiktyonies     of    the     Hellenic 
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between  one  celebration  and  another  being  four  complete 
years,  which  the  Greeks  called  a  Pentaeteris):  the  Isthmian 
and  Nemean  games  recurred  every  two  years.  In  its  first 
humble  form  of  a  competition  among  bards  to  sing  a  hymn 
in  praise  of  Apollo,  this  festival  was  doubtless  of  immemorial 
antiquity;1  but  the  first  extension  of  it  into  Pan-Hellenic 
notoriety  (as  I  have  already  remarked),  the  first  multipli- 
cation of  the  subjects  of  competition,  and  the  first  intro- 
duction of  a  continuous  record  of  the  conquerors,  date  only 
from  the  time  when  it  came  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Amphiktyons,  at  the  close  of  the  Sacred  War  against 
Kirrha.  What  is  called  the  first  Pythian  contest  coincides 
with  the  third  year  of  the  4Sth  Olympiad,  or  585  B.C.  From 
that  period  forward  the  games  become  crowded  and  cele- 
brated: but  the  date  just  named,  nearly  two  centuries  after 
the  first  Olympiad,  is  a  proof  that  the  habit  of  periodical 
frequentation  of  festivals,  by  numbers  and  from  distant 
parts,  grew  up  but  slowly  in  the  Grecian  world. 

The  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  itself  reaches 
Temple  of  far  beyond  all  historical  knowledge,  forming  one 
Delphi.  of  the  aboriginal  institutions  of  Hellas.  It  is  a 
sanctified  and  wealthy  place  even  in  the  Iliad:  the  legisla- 

1  In  this  early  phase  of  the  Py-  th?  Greeks  in  the  earliest  times 
thian  festival,  it  is  said  to  have  of  their  mythical  antiquity,  or  he- 
been  celebrated  ever  eight  years,  fore  the  year  600  B.C.  See  Ideler, 
marking  what  we  should  call  an  Handbuch  der  Chronologic,  vol. 
OctaetSris,  and  what  the  early  i.  p.  366;  vol.  ii.  p.  607.  The  prac- 
Greeks  called  an  Ennaetfiris  (Cen-  tice  of  the  Eleians  to  celebrate 
sorinus,  De  Die  Natali,  c.  18).  the  Olympic  games  alternately 
This  period  is  one  of  considerable  after  forty-nine  and  fifty  lunar 
iraportanc  •  in  reference  to  the  months,  though  attested  for  a  la- 
principle  of  the  Grecian  calendar,  ter  time  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pin- 
for  99  lunar  months  coincide  very  dar,  is  not  proved  to  be  old.  The 
nearly  with  eight  solar  years.  The  fact  that  there  were  ancient  oc- 
discovery  of  this  coincidence  is  tennial  recurring  festivals  does 
ascribed  by  Censorinus  to  Kleos-  not  establish  a  knowledge  of  the 
tratus  of  Tenedos,  whose  age  is  properties  of  the  octaeteric  or  en- 
not  directly  known;  he  must  be  neateric  period:  nor  does  it  seem 
anterior  to  Meton,  who  discovered  to  me  that  the  details  of  the 
the  cycle  of  nineteen  solar  years,  Boeotian  Sa^r^opioc,  described  in 
but  (I  imagine)  not  much  anterior.  Proclus  ap.  Photium,  sect.  239,  are 
In  spite  of  the  authority  of  Ide-  very  ancient.  See  on  the  old  my- 
1  -r,  it  seems  to  me  not  proved,  thical  Octaeteris,  O.  Muller,  Or- 
nor  can  I  believe,  that  this  oc-  chomenos,  p.  218  scqq.,  and  Krause, 
tennial  period  with  its  solar  and  Die  Pythi'n,  Kemeen,  und  lath- 
lunar  coincidence  was  known  to  mien,  sect.  4.  p.  22. 
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tion  of  Lykurgus  at  Sparta  is  introduced  under  its  auspices, 
and  the  earliest  Grecian  colonies,  those  of  Sicily  and  Italy 
in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  are  established  in  consonance 
with  its  mandate.  Delphi  and  Dodona  appear,  in  the  most 
ancient  circumstances  of  Greece,  as  universally  venerated 
oracles  and  sanctuaries:  and  Delphi  not  only  receives 
honours  and  donations,  but  also  answers  questions,  from 
Lydians,  Phrygians,  Etruscans,  Romans,  &c.:  it  is  not 
exclusively  Hellenic.  One  of  the  valuable  services  which 
a  Greek  looked  for  from  this  and  other  great  religious 
establishments  was,  that  it  should  resolve  his  doubts  in 
cases  of  perplexity — that  it  should  advise  him  whether  to 
begin  a  new,  or  to  persist  in  an  old  project — that  it  should 
foretell  what  would  be  his  fate  under  given  circumstances, 
and  inform  him,  if  suffering  under  distress,  on  what  con- 
ditions the  gods  would  grant  him  relief.  The  three  priest- 
esses of  Dodona  with  their  venerable  oak,  and  the  priestess 
of  Delphi  sitting  on  her  tripod  under  the  influence  of  a 
certain  gas  or  vapour  exhaling  from  the  rock,  were  alike 
competent  to  determine  these  difficult  points:  and  we  shall 
have  constant  occasion  to  notice  in  this  history,  with  what 
complete  faith  both  the  question  was  put  and  the  answer 
treasured  up — what  serious  influence  it  often  exercised 
both  upon  public  and  private  proceeding. l  The  hexameter 
verses  in  which  the  Pythian  priestess  delivered  herself 
were  indeed  often  so  equivocal  or  unintelligible,  that  the 

1  See  the  argument  in  favour  of  position  could  the  immense  credit 

divination  placed  hy  Cicero  in  the  of  the  oracle  be  explained  (c.  10)  ? 

mouth  of  his  brother  Quinttis,    Be  "Collegit    innumerabilia     oracula 

Divin.,   lib.  i.  Chrysippus   and   the  Chrysippus,    et   nullum  sine  locu- 

ablest    of   the    stoic    philosophers  plete    teste    et  auctore :    quse   quia 

set  forth  a  plausible  theory  demon-  nota  tibi  sunt,  relinquo.     Defendo 

strating   d   priori   the    probability  unum    hoc:    nunquam     illud    ora- 

of    prophetic     warnings     deduced  culum  Delphis  tarn  celebre  clarum- 

from  the  existence    and  attributes  que  fuisset,  neque  tantis  donis  re- 

of  the  gods;  if  you  deny  altogether  fertum  omnium   populorum  et   re- 

the  occurrence    of  such  warnings,  gum,  nisi  omnis   letas    oraculorum 

so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  man,  illorum  veritatem  esset  experta  .  .  . 

you  must  deny  either  the  existence,  Maneat  id,  quod  negari  non  potest, 

or    the     foreknowledge,      or     the  nisi     omuem    historiam     perverte- 

beneflcence,    of   the    gods    (c.   38).  rimus,  multis  socculis  verax  fuiase 

Then  the  veracity  of  the  Delphian  id  oraculum."    Cicero   admits   that 

oracle   had    been   demonstrated  in  it  had  become  less  trustworthy  in 

innumerable    instances,    of  which  his  time,  and  tries  to  explain  this 

Chrysippus  had  made  a    large  col-  decline  of  prophetic  power:    com- 

lection:  and  upon  what  other  sup-  pare  Plutarch,   De  Defect.   Oracul. 
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most  serious  believer,  with  all  anxiety  to  interpret  and 
obey  them,  often  found  himself  ruined  by  the  result.  Yet 
the  general  faith  in  the  oracle  was  noway  shaken  by  such 
painful  experience.  For  as  the  unfortunate  issue  always 
admitted  of  being  explained  upon  two  hypotheses — either 
that  the  god  had  spoken  falsely,  or  that  his  meaning  had 
not  been  correctly  understood — no  man  of  genuine  piety 
Oiacies  ever  hesitated  to  adopt  the  latter.  There  were 
generally—  many  other  oracles  throughout  Greece  besides 
Greek°mind  Delphi  and  Dodona:  Apollo  was  open  to  the 
to  consult  inquiries  of  the  faithful  at  Ptoon  in  Boeotia,  at 
Abae  in  Phokis,  at  Branchidae  near  Miletus,  at 
Patara  in  Lykia,  and  other  places :  in  like  manner  Zeus  gave 
answers  at  Olympia,  Poseidon  at  Tasnarus,  Amphiaraus 
at  Thebes,  Amphilochus  at  Mallus,  &c.  And  this  habit  of 
consulting  the  oracle  formed  part  of  the  still  more  general 
tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  to  undertake  no  enterprise 
without  having  first  ascertained  how  the  gods  viewed  it, 
and  what  measures  they  were  likely  to  take.  Sacrifices 
were  offered,  and  the  interior  of  the  victim  carefully  exam- 
ined, with  the  same  intent:  omens,  prodigies,  unlooked- 
for  coincidences,  casual  expressions,  &c.  were  all  construed 
as  significant  of  the  divine  will.  To  sacrifice  with  a  view 
to  this  or  that  undertaking,  or  to  consult  the  oracle  with 
the  same  view,  are  familiar  expressions l  embodied  in  the 
language.  Nor  could  any  man  set  about  a  scheme  with 
comfort  until  he  had  satisfied  himself  in  some  manner  or 
other  that  the  gods  were  favourable  to  it. 

The  disposition  here  adverted  to  is  one  of  those  mental 
analogies  pervading  the  whole  Hellenic  nation,  which 
Herodotus  indicates.  And  the  common  habit  among  all 
Greeks  of  respectfully  listening  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  will 
be  found  on  many  occasions  useful  in  maintaining  unanimity 
among  men  not  accustomed  to  obey  the  same  political 
superior.  In  the  numerous  colonies  especially,  founded 
by  mixed  multitudes  from  distant  parts  of  Greece,  the 
minds  of  the  emigrants  were  greatly  determined  towards 
cordial  co-operation  by  their  knowledge  that  the  expedition 
had  been  directed,  the  CEkist  indicated,  and  the  spot  either 

1  Xenophon,    Anabas.    vii.  8.  20:  iii.  2,  22:— JAY)  ^pr,iTT;pia'£a97i   TVJ; 

— '0  8s  'AaioaTT,;  oxoooa?  o-t  ita).i-(  "E),),Tpss     i<p'    'EXXijvtov     ito).£fxuj — 

E  T.'  auTOv   TEQ'jjjLe-jo;   ei?]   Ssvwuv,  compare  Iliad,  vii.  450. 
i;a'j).t'jTC(t,  &c.  Xenophon.  Heilen. 
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chosen  or  approved,  by  Apollo  of  Delphi.  Such  in  most 
cases  was  the  fact:  that  god,  according  to  the  conception 
of  the  Greeks,  "takes  delight  always  in  the  foundation  of 
new  cities,  and  himself  in  person  lays  the  first  stone."  1 

These  are  the  elements  of  union — over  and  above  the 
common  territory,  described  in  the  last  chapter — with  which 
the  historical  Hellens  take  their  start:  community  of  blood, 
language,  religious  point  of  view,  legends,  sacrifices, 
festivals, 2  and  also  (with  certain  allowances)  of  General 
manners  and  character.  The  analogy  of  manners  analogy  of 
and  character  between  the  rude  inhabitants  of  a^tong'the 
the  Arcadian  Kynsetha3  and  the  polite  Athens,  Ctoeksj 
was  indeed  accompanied  with  wide  differences:  yet  if  we 
compare  the  two  with  foreign  contemporaries,  we  shall 
find  certain  negative  characteristics,  of  much  importance, 
common  to  both.  In  no  city  of  historical  Greece  did  there 
prevail  either  human  sacrifices4 — or  deliberate  mutilation, 
such  as  cutting  off  the  nose,  ears,  hands,  feet,  &c. — or 
castration — or  selling  of  children  into  slavery — or  polygamy 
— or  the  feeling  of  unlimited  obedience  towards  one  man: 
all  customs  which  might  be  pointed  out  as  existing  among 
the  contemporary  Carthaginians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Thra- 
cians,5  &c.  The  habit  of  running,  wrestling,  boxing,  &c. 

1  Callimach.  Hymn.  Apoll.  65,  (says  Xenophon)  suffer  criminals 

•with  Spanheim's  note ;  Cicero,  De  to  scoff  at  him  (eta  xaTafeXav). 

Divinat.  i.  1.  The  £xTO(j.rj  was  carried  on  at 

1  See  this  point  strikingly  Sardis  (Herodot.  iii.  49)— 500  itatSe« 

illustrated  by  Plato,  Kepub.  v.  p.  £x-6fj.iai  formed  a  portion  of  the 

470—471  (c.  16),  and  Isokrates,  yearly  tribute  paid  by  the  Baby- 

Panegyr.  p.  102.  lonians  to  the  court  of  Susa  (Herod. 

1  Respecting  the  Arcadian  Ky-  iii.  92).  Selling  of  children  for 

nsetha,  see  the  remarkable  ob-  exportation  by  the  Thracians 

servations  of  Polybius,  iv.  17—23.  (Herod,  v.  6);  there  is  some  trace 

4  See  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  of  this  His-  of  this  at  Athens  prior  to  the 

tory.  Solonian  legislation  (Plutarch, 

*  For  examples  and  evidences  of  Solon,  23),  arising  probably  out 

these  practices,  see  Herodot.  ii.  of  the  cruel  state  of  the  law  be- 

162 ;  the  amputation  of  the  nose  tween  debtor  and  creditor.  For 

and  ears  of  Patarbemis  by  Apries  the  sacrifice  of  children  to  Kronus 

king  of  Egypt  (Xenophon,  Anab.  by  the  Carthaginians,  in  troubled 

i.  9— 13).  There  were  a  large  number  times  (according  to  the  language 

of  men  deprived  of  hands,  feet,  or  of  Ennius  "Posni  soliti  suos  sacri- 

cyesight,  in  the  satrapy  of  Cyrus  ficare  puellos"),  Diodor.  xx.  14; 

the  younger,  who  had  inflicted  all  xiii.  80.  Porphyr.  de  Abstinent, 

these  severe  punishments  for  the  ii.  56:  the  practice  is  abundantly 
prevention  of  crime — he  did  not 

VOL.  II.  S 
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in  gymnastic  contests,  with  the  body  perfectly  naked  —  was 
common  to  all  Greeks,  having  been  first  adopted  as  a 
Lacedaemonian  fashion  in  the  fourteenth  Olympiad:  Thucy- 
dides  and  Herodotus  remark,  that  it  was  not  only  not 
practised,  but  even  regarded  as  unseemly,  among  Non- 
Hellens.  l  Of  such  customs,  indeed,  at  once  common  to  all 
the  Greeks,  and  peculiar  to  them  as  distinguished  from 
others,  we  cannot  specify  a  great  number;  but  we  may  see 
enough  to  convince  ourselves  that  there  did  really  exist, 
in  spite  of  local  differences,  a  general  Hellenic  sentiment 
and  character,  which  counted  among  the  cementing  causes 
of  a  union  apparently  so  little  assured. 

For  we  must  recollect,  that  in  respect  to  political 
p  r  sovereignty,  complete  disunion  was  among  their 

sover-  most  cherished  principles.     The  only  source  of 

eignty  supreme  authority  to  which  a  Greek  felt  respect 

attached  to         r,  ,  ,    J  ,  .        ..,  .    *,, 

each  sepa-  and  attachment,  was  to  be  sought  within  th* 
rate  city—  Walls  of  his  own  city.  Authority  seated  in  an- 

essential  ,-,  .,          .    ,  ,  ,  .  J  c 

to  the  other  city  might  operate  upon  his  fears  —  might 

Hellenic  procure  for  him  increased  security  and  advan- 
tages, as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
show  with  regard  to  Athens  and  her  subject  allies  —  might 
even  be  mildly  exercised,  and  inspire  no  special  aversion: 
but  still  the  principle  of  it  was  repugnant  to  the  rooted 
sentiment  of  his  mind,  and  he  is  always  found  gravitating  to- 
wards the  distinct  sovereignty  of  his  own  Boule  or  Ekklesia. 
This  is  a  disposition  common  both  to  democracies  and  oli- 
garchies, and  operative  even  among  the  different  towns  be- 
longing to  the  same  subdivision  of  the  Hellenic  name  — 
Achaeans,  Phokians,  Boeotians,  &c.  The  twelve  Achaean 
cities  are  harmonious  allies,  with  a  periodical  festival  which 
partakes  of  the  character  of  a  congress,  —  but  equal  and  in- 
dependent political  communities.  The  Boeotian  towns, 
under  the  presidency  of  Thebes,  their  reputed  metropolis, 
recognise  certain  common  obligations,  and  obey,  on  various 
particular  matters,  chosen  officers  named  Boeotarchs,  —  but 
we  shall  see,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  the  centrifugal  ten- 


»  Thucyd.  i.  6;  Herodot.   i.  10, 


satrap  B&ssus,  sayi)ig  that    it   waa 


an    act    altogether    Iwliaric   (i.   e. 
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dencies  constantly  manifesting  themselves,  and  resisted 
chiefly  by  the  interests  and  power  of  Thebes.  That  great, 
successful,  and  fortunate  revolution  which  merged  the 
several  independent  political  communities  of  Attica  into 
the  single  unity  of  Athens,  took  place  before  the  time  of 
authentic  history :  it  is  connected  with  the  name  of  the  hero 
Theseus,  but  we  know  not  how  it  was  effected,  while  its 
comparatively  large  size  and  extent  render  it  a  signal  ex- 
ception to  Hellenic  tendencies  generally. 

Political  disunion — sovereign  authority  within  the  city- 
walls — thus  formed  a  settled  maxim  in  the  Greek  mind. 
The  relation  between  one  city  and  another  was  Each  city 
an  international  relation,  not  a  relation  sub-  stood  to  the 
sisting  between  members  of  a  common  political  interna-"* 
aggregate.  Within  a  few  miles  from  his  own  tionai 
city-walls,  an  Athenian  found  himself  in  the  ter-  reh  on; 
ritory  of  another  city,  wherein  he  was  nothing  more  than 
an  alien, — where  he  could  not  acquire  property  in  house 
or  land,  nor  contract  a  legal  marriage  with  any  native  wo- 
man, nor  sue  for  legal  protection  against  injury  except 
through  the  mediation  of  some  friendly  citizen.  The  right 
of  intermarriage  and  of  acquiring  lauded  property  was  oc- 
casionally granted  by  a  city  to  some  individual  non-free- 
man, as  matter  of  special  favour,  and  sometimes  (though 
very  rarely)  reciprocated  generally  between  two  separate 
cities.1  But  the  obligations  between  one  city  and  another, 
or  between  the  citizen  of  the  one  and  the  citizen  of  the 
other,  are  all  matters  of  special  covenant,  agreed  to  by  the 
sovereign  authority  in  each.  Such  coexistence  of  entire 
political  severance  with  so  much  fellowship  in  other  ways, 
is  perplexing  in  modern  ideas;  and  modern  language  is  not 
well  furnished  with  expressions  to  describe  Greek  political 
phenomena.  We  may  say  that  an  Athenian  citizen  was 
an  alien  when  he  arrived  as  a  visitor  in  Corinth,  but  we  can 
hardly  say  that  he  was  a  foreigner ;  and  though  the  rela- 
tions between  Corinth  and  Athens  were  in  principle  inter- 
national, yet  that  word  would  be  obviously  unsuitable  to 
the  numerous  petty  autonomies  of  Hellas,  besides  that  we 
require  it  for  describing  the  relations  of  Hellenes  generally 
with  Persians  or  Carthaginians.  We  are  compelled  to  use 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  6,  12.      It  is      some    individual    non-freeman   the 
urmecpssnry  to   refer  to  the    many      right  of  £-1721112  and   eYx"'/i31?- 
iuscriptioiis     which    confer    upon 

s  2 
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a  word  such  as  interpolitical,  to  describe  the  transactions 
between  separate  Greek  cities,  so  numerous  in  the  course 
of  this  history. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  a  Greek  will  not  consent  to  look 
but  city  for  sovereign  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
menVTs  own  c^>  so>  on  ^e  other  hand,  he  must  have  a 
essential—  city  to  look  to:  scattered  villages  will  not  satisfy 
village  re-  jn  nis  mind  the  exigences  of  social  order,  security, 

sidence  is  -,   -,•       .,          n-i-,  v    .r  i  ,,  -,-,  Jf 

looked  and  dignity.  Though  the  coalescence  of  smaller 
upon  as  an  towns  into  a  larger  is  repugnant  to  his  feelings, 

inferior  r      -ii  i  •    ° 

scale  of  that  ot  villages  into  a  town  appears  to  him  a 
living.  manifest  advance  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Such  at  least  is  the  governing  sentiment  of  Greece  through- 
out the  historical  period;  for  there  was  always  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate — the  rudest  and  least 
advanced  among  them — who  dwelt  in  unfortified  villages, 
and  upon  whom  the  citizen  of  Athens,  Corinth,  or  Thebes 
looked  down  as  inferiors.  Such  village  residence  was  the 
character  of  the  Epirots  i  universally,  and  prevailed  through- 
out Hellas  itself  in  those  very  early  and  even  ante-Homeric 
times  upon  which  Thucydides  looked  back  as  deplorably 
barbarous; — times  of  universal  poverty  and  insecurity, — 
absence  of  pacific  intercourse, — petty  warfare  and  plunder, 
compelling  every  man  to  pass  his  life  armed,  —  endless 
migration  without  any  local  attachments.  Many  of  the 
considerable  cities  of  Greece  are  mentioned  as  aggregations 
of  pre-existing  villages,  some  of  them  in  times  compara- 
tively recent.  Tegea  and  Mantineia  in  Arcadia  represent 
in  this  way  the  confluence  of  eight  villages  and  five  villages 
respectively;  Dyme  in  Achaiawas  brought  together  out  of 
eight  villages,  and  Elis  in  the  same  manner,  at  a  period  even 
later  than  the  Persian  invasion;2  the  like  seems  to  have 
happened  with  Megara  and  Tanagra.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  Arcadians  continued  their  village  life  down  to  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  it  suited  the  purposes 
of  Sparta  to  keep  them  thus  disunited;  a  policy  which  we 
shall  see  hereafter  illustrated  by  the  dismemberment  of 
Mantineia  (into  its  primitive  component  villages)  which  the 
Spartan  contemporaries  of  Agesilaus  carried  into  effect, 

•Skylax,  Peripl.  c.  28-33;   Thu-  oyj^j.*  T:6).£a>;  xa't  SVOJJLS  I/stv. 

cyd.   ii.   80.     See   Dio  Chrysostom,  2Strabo,   viii.    p.    337,    342,    386; 

Or.  xlvii.   p.  225.  vol.  ii.  ed  Eeisk.  Pausan.  viii.  45,  1 ;  Plutarch.  Qurcst. 

—  (ia).).ov    r;poyv7o    SiotxeTs'ioti   xotToc  Greec,  c.  17-37. 
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but  which  was  reversed  as  soon  as  the  power  of  Sparta 
was  no  longer  paramount, — as  well  as  by  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis  out  of  a  large  number  of  petty  Arcadian  towns 
and  villages,  one  of  the  capital  measures  of  Epameinondas.  1 
As  this  measure  was  an  elevation  of  Arcadian  importance, 
so  the  reverse  proceeding — the  breaking  up  of  a  city  into 
its  elementary  villages — was  not  only  a  sentence  of  priva- 
tion and  suffering,  but  also  a  complete  extinction  of  Grecian 
rank  and  dignity. 

The  Ozolian  Lokrians,  the  ^Etolians,  and  the  Akarna- 
nians  maintained  their  separate  village  residence   yiilage  re_ 
down  to  a  still  later  period,  preserving  along   sidents— 
with  it  their  primitive  rudeness  and  disorderly  j^^ari°yUS 
pugnacity.2  Their  villages  were  unfortified,  and   Greece- 
defended  only  by  comparative  inaccessibility;  in  ^nf  co- 
case  of  need  they  fled  for  safety  with  their  cattle   aiesced  into 
into  the  woods  and  mountains.     Amidst  such   Clties- 
inauspicious  circumstances,  there  was  no  room  for  that 
expansion  of  the  social  and  political  feelings  to  which  pro- 
tected intra-mural  residence  and  increased  numbers  gave 
birth;  there  was  no  consecrated  acropolis  or  agora — no 
ornamented  temples  and  porticos,  exhibiting  the  continued 
offerings  of  successive  generations3 — no  theatre  for  music 
or  recitation,  no  gymnasium  for  athletic  exercises — none 
of  those  fixed  arrangements,  for  transacting  public  business 

1  Pausan.   vii.   27,  2-5;   Diod.    xv.  of  the    lesser   neighbouring   cities 

72;  compare  Arist.  Polit.  ii.  1,5.  to  merge  themselves  in  this  union, 

The  description  of  the  8101x101?  are  forcibly  set  forth;  also  the 
ofMantineia  is  in Xeuophon,  Hel-  interest  of  Sparta  in  keeping  all 
len.  v.  2,  0-8:  it  ig  a  flagrant  ex-  the  Greek  towns  disunited.  Corn- 
ample  of  his  philo-Laconian  bias,  pare  the  description  of  the  treat- 
"\Ve  see  by  the  case  of  the  Pho-  ment  of  Capua  by  the  Eomaus 
kians  after  the  Sacred  War  (Diodor.  (Livy  ,  xxvi.  1C), 
xvi.  GO;  Pausan.  x.  3,  2)  how  heavy  a  Thucyd.  i.  5;  iii.  04.  Xcnoph. 
a  punishment  this  oioixut?  was.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  5. 
Compare  also  the  instructive  speech  *  Pausanias,  x.  4,  1;  his  remarks 
of  the  Akanthian  envoy  Kleigenes  on  the  Phokian  rAXic  Panopeus 
at  Sparta,  when  he  invoked  the  indicate  what  he  included  in  the 
Ijacedsemonian  interference  for  the  idea  of  a  1:6X1?: — siys  ovofxdaai  TI; 
purpose  of  crushing  the  incipient  roXtv  xrxi  TG'JTOU;,  ot-  ys  vix  cipy_Jia, 
federation,  or  junction  of  towns  &•!»  yofj-viaio/  EITIV  ou  OsaTpov,  o-jx 
into  a  common  political  aggregate,  iyopiv  iyo'jjtv,  ouy  53iop  xaTEpyo- 
which  was  growing  up  round  Olyn-  (XEVO-J  I?  v.pr,vr,v  dXXi  EV  otiyai; 
thus  (Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2 ,  11,  2).  xoi).7i;  XOCTOI  T»;  xaX-J,1?!;  (xi).uTa 
The  wise  and  admirable  conduct  -i?  iv  TII:  '"0231^,  E-;T3y9a  otxoiij'.v 
of  Olyuthus,  and  the  reluctance  ir.\.  y^pdor;?..  o;j.uj;  c;  opoi  y:  TJJ? 
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with  regularity  and  decorum,  which  the  Greek  citizen,  with 
his  powerful  sentiment  of  locality,  deemed  essential  to  a 
dignified  existence.  The  village  was  nothing  more  than  a 
fraction  and  a  subordinate,  appertaining  as  a  limb  to  the 
organised  body  called  the  City.  But  the  City  and  the 
State  are  in  his  mind  and  in  his  language  one  and  the  same. 
While  no  organisation  less  than  the  City  can  satisfy  the 
exigences  *  of  an  intelligent  freeman,  the  City  is  itself  a  per- 
fect and  self-sufficient  whole,  admitting  no  incorporation 
into  any  higher  political  unity.  It  deserves  notice 
rePtahied  its  that  Sparta  even  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  power 
old  village  was  not  (properly  speaking)  a  city,  but  a  mere 
at  the  agglutination  of  five  adjacent  villages,  retaining 

height  of  unchanged  its  old-fashioned  trim:  for  the  ex- 
treme defensibility  of  its  frontier  and  the  mili- 
tary prowess  of  its  inhabitants  supplied  the  absence  of  walls, 
while  the  discipline  imposed  upon  the  Spartan  exceeded  in 
rigour  and  minuteness  anything  known  in  Greece.  And 
thus  Sparta,  though  less  than  a  city  in  respect  to  external 
appearance,  was  more  than  a  city  in  respect  to  perfection 
of  drilling  and  fixity  of  political  routine.  The  contrast 
between  the  humble  appearance  and  the  mighty  reality  is 
pointed  out  by  Thucydides.2  The  inhabitants  of  the  small 
territory  of  Pisa,  wherein  Olympia  is  situated,  had  once 
enjoyed  the  honourable  privilege  of  administering  the  Olym- 
pic festival.  Having  been  robbed  of  it  and  subjected  by 
the  more  powerful  Eleians,  they  took  advantage  of  various 
movements  and  tendencies  among  the  larger  Grrecianpowers 
to  try  and  regain  it;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  we  find 
their  claim  repudiated  because  they  were  villagers,  and 
unworthy  of  so  great  a  distinction.3  There  was  nothing  to 
be  called  a  city  in  the  Pisatid  territory. 

^ibp*;  elijtv  ayToi?  el?  too;  6u.6p<j'J?,  the  distance   of  a   furlong  of  any 

xai    E?    TOV    oOXXovov    cjuvsOpo'Ji;  xal  other  (Diodor.  xvi.  60). 

OJTOI  zsu-O'jai  tav  <t>umriv.  '  Aristot.  Polit.   i.    1,  8.     TJ  8'  ex 

The    [xtxpa  7toXt3|j.aTa   of  the  Pe-  it).eio-<u>v  XIO|AU>V  xoivuwa  TJXeio?  iro- 

lasgians  on  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Xi?,    r]  5/j   -xar^    eyo'Jia    rupis    T/JC 

Ath&s    (Thucyd.   iv.   109)    seem    to  o'jT'/pxsia?.      Compare    also    iii.    6, 

have  been  something  between  vil-  14;  and  Plato,  Legg.  vii.  p.  848. 

ages   and   cities.     When   the  Pho-  *  Thucyd.  i.  10.  O&TE  SuNOixiaOets?)? 

kians,  after  the  Sacred  War,  were  ito).EU);  ,    ours  ispoU  x«i  xaTasxE'jsi? 

deprived  of  their  cities  and  forced  zoX'JTsXeffi  XPTi30(lJL^vlfi<:>  XOCT(i  xwfxac 

into  villages  by  the  Ainphiktyons,  8s   T'.ji    r.i\iiu>    TJJC;    'EX).i5o?    tpo-L;> 

the  order  was  that  no  village  should  otxi3(J;ijr,c,  (f'/.ivoit'  av   uTto5j£37£pa. 

contain  more  than  fifty  houses,  and  '  Xenophon,  Ilelleu.  iii.  2,  31. 
that    no  village   should   be    within 
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In  going  through  historical  Greece,  we  are  compelled 
to  accept  the  Hellenic  aggregate  with  its  con-  Hellenic 
stituent  elements  as  a  primary  fact  to  start  from,  aggregate 
because  the  state  of  our  information  does  not  ^primary118 
enable  us  to  ascend  any  higher.  By  what  cir-  fact— its 
cumstances,  or  out  of  what  pre-existing  elements,  f"""^4" 
this  aggregate  was  brought  together  and  modi-  merits  un- 
fied,  we  find  no  evidence  entitled  to  credit.  There  tra°eable- 
are  indeed  various  names  which  are  affirmed  to  designate 
ante-Hellenic  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  Greece,  —  the 
Pelasgi,  the  Leleges,  the  Kuretes,  the  Kaukones,  the  Aones, 
the  Temmikes,  the  Hyantes,  the  Telchines,  the  Boeotian 
Thracians,  the  Teleboae,  the  Ephyri,  the  Phlegyae,  &c. 
These  are  names  belonging  to  legendary,  not  to  historical 
Greece — extracted  out  of  a  variety  of  conflicting  legends, 
by  the  logographers  and  subsequent  historians,  who  strung 
together  out  of  them  a  supposed  history  of  the  past,  at  a 
time  when  the  conditions  of  historical  evidence  were  very 
little  understood.  That  these  names  designated  real  nations, 
may  be  true,  but  here  our  knowledge  ends.  We  have  no 
well-informed  witness  to  tell  us  their  times,  their  limits  of 
residence,  their  acts,  or  their  character;  nor  do  we  know 
how  far  they  are  identical  with  or  diverse  from  the  histo- 
rical Hellens — whom  we  are  warranted  in  calling,  not  indeed 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  the  first  known  to 
us  upon  any  tolerable  evidence.  If  any  man  is  inclined  to 
call  the  unknown  ante-Hellenic  period  of  Greece  by  the 
name  of  Pelasgic,  it  is  open  to  him  to  do  so.  But  this  is 
a  name  carrying  with  it  no  assured  predicates,  noway 
enlarging  our  insight  .into  real  history,  nor  enabling  us  to 
explain — what  would  be  the  real  historical  problem — how 
or  from  whom  the  Hellens  acquired  that  stock  of  disposi- 
tions, aptitudes,  arts,  &c.  with  which  theybegin  their  career. 
Whoever  has  examined  the  many  conflicting  systems  re- 
specting the  Pelasgi, — from  the  literal  belief  of  Clavier, 
Larcher,  and  Raotil  Rochette  (which  appears  to  me  at  least 
the  most  consistent  way  of  proceeding),  to  the  interpreta- 
tive and  half-incredulous  processes  applied  by  abler  men, 
such  as  Niebuhr,  or  0.  Aluller,  or  Dr.  Thiiiwall1 — will  not 

1  Larcher,  Chronologic   d'Hero-  Romische    Geschichte,    vol.    1.    p. 

dote,    ch.   viii.    p.   215,   274;    Raoul  26  — 64,  2nd  ed.  (the  section  entitled 

Rochette,    Histoire    des    Colonies  Die    Oenotrer   und   Pelasger);    O. 

Grecques,  book  i.  ch.  5;   Niebuhr,  Muller,  Die  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  (Eiu- 
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be  displeased  with  my  resolution  to  decline  so  insoluble 
a  problem.  No  attested  facts  are  now  present  to  us — none 
were  present  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  even  in  their 
age — on  which  to  build  trustworthy  affirmations  respecting 
the  ante-Hellenic  Pelasgians.  And  where  such  is  the  case, 
we  may  without  impropriety  apply  the  remark  of  Herodo- 
tus respecting  one  of  the  theories  which  he  had  heard  for 
explaining  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  by  a  supposed  con- 
nexion with  the  circumfluous  Ocean — that  "the  man  who 
carries  up  his  story  into  the  invisible  world,  passes  out  of 
the  range  of  criticism." l 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  there  were  no  towns 
Ancient  or  v^ages  called  Pelasgian,  in  Greece  Proper, 
Pelasgians  since  776  B.C.  But  there  still  existed  in  two 
knowabie  different  places,  even  in  the  age  of  Herodotus, 
people  whom  he  believed  to  be  Pelasgians.  One 
portion  of  these  occupied  the  towns  of  Plakia  and  Skylake 
near  Kyzikus,  on  the  Propontis;  another  dwelt  in  a  town 
called  Kreston,  near  the  Thermaic  Gulf. 2  There  were  more- 
over certain  other  Pelasgian  townships  which  he  does  not 
specify — it  seems  indeed,  from  Thucydides,  that  there  were 
some  little  Pelasgian  townships  on  the  peninsula  of  Athos.3 

leitung,ch.  ii.  p.  76 — 100);  Dr. Thirl-  able  of  all,  is  the  contrast  between 
wall,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  ch.  his  feeling  of  disgust,  despair  and 
ii.  p.  36 — 64.  The  dissentient  opiu-  aversion  to  the  subject,  when  he 
ions  of  Kruse  and  Mannert  may  begins  the  inquiry  ("the  name  Pe- 
be  found  in  Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  i.  lasgi,n  he  says,  "if  odious  to  the  his- 
p.  398—425 ;  Mannert,  Geographic  torian,  who  hates  the  spurious  phi- 
der  Griechen  und  Romer,  Part  viii.  lology  out  of  which  the  pretences 
iiitroduct.  p.  4.  seqq.  to  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  such 
Niebuhr  puts  together  all  the  extinct  people  arise,"  p.  28),  and 
mythical  and  genealogical  traces,  the  full  confidence  and  satisfaction 
many  of  them  in  the  highest  degree  with  which  he  concludes  it. 
vague  and  equivocal,  of  the  exist-  '  Herodot.  ii.  23:— '0  6i  r.np'i  toy 
ence  of  Pelasgi  in  various  locali-  '&XEOCVOU  Etna?,  is  a<p«vss  TOV  fxOOov 
ties;  and  then,  summing  up  their  divsvslxa«  ,  oux  e'^st  eXeyjrov. 
cumulative  effect,  asserts  ("not  as  2  That  Krcstdn  is  the  proper  read- 
an  hypothesis,  but  with  full  his-  ing  in  Herodotus  there  seems  every 
t'irical  conviction,"  p.  54)  "that  reason  to  believe — not  Kroton,  as 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Pelas-  Dionys.  Hal.  represents  it  (Ant. 
gians,  perhaps  the  most  extended  Rom.  i.  26) — in  spite  oi'  the  author- 
people  in  all  Europe,  were  spread  ity  of  Niebuhr  in  favour  of  the 
from  the  Po  and  the  Arno  to  the  latter. 

Rhyndakus"   (uear  Kyzikus),  with  3  Thucyd.  iv.   109.      Compare    the 

only    an    interruption    in    Thrace,  new  Fragmenta  of  Stvabo,  lib.  vii. 

'Vhat  is  perhaps  the  most  remark-  edited    from   the   Vatican    MS.   by 
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Now  Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  people  of  Kreston,  those  of  Plakia  and  Skylake,  and 
those  of  the  other  unnamed  Pelasgian  townships,  all  spoke 
the  same  language,  and  each  of  them  respectively,  a  dif- 
ferent language  from  their  neighbours  around  them.  He 
informs  us,  moreover,  that  their  language  was  a  barbarous 
(i.  e.  a  non-Hellenic)  language;  and  this  fact  he  quotes  as 
an  evidence  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Pelasgian  language 
was  a  barbarous  language,  or  distinct  from  the  Hellenic. 
He  at  the  same  time  states  expressly  that  he  has  no  positive 
knowledge  what  language  the  ancient  Pelasgians  spoke — 
one  proof,  among  others,  that  no  memorials  nor  means  of 
distinct  information  concerning  that  people  could  have  been 
open  to  him. 

This  is  the  one  single  fact,  amidst  so  many  conjectures 
concerning  the  Pelasgians,  which  we  can  be  said  Historical 
to  know  upon  the  testimony  of  a  competent  and  ^eiassians 
contemporary  witness:  the  few  townships — scat-  barbarous 
tered  and  inconsiderable,  but  all  that  Herodotus  language. 
in  his  day  knew  as  Pelasgian — spoke  a  barbarous  language. 
And  upon  such  a  point  he  must  be  regarded  as  an  excellent 
judge.  If  then  (infers  the  historian)  all  the  early  Pelas- 
gians spoke  the  same  language  as  those  of  Kreston  and 
Plakia,  they  must  have  changed  their  language  at  the  time 
when  they  passed  into  the  Hellenic  aggregate,  or  became 
Hellens.  Now  Herodotus  conceives  that  aggregate  to  have 
been  gradually  enlarged  to  its  great  actual  size  by  incor- 
porating with  itself  not  only  the  Pelasgians,  but  several 
other  nations  once  barbarians;1  the  Hellens  having  been 
originally  an  inconsiderable  people.  Among  those  other 
nations  once  barbarian  whom  Herodotus  supposes  to  have 
become  hellenised,  we  may  probably  number  the  Leleges; 
and  with  respect  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Pelasgians,  we 
have  contemporary  testimony  proving  the  existence  of  bar- 
barian Leleges  in  later  times.  Philippus  the  Karian  his- 
torian attested  the  present  existence,  and  believed  in  the 
past  existence,  of  Leleges  in  his  country  as  serfs  or  depen- 
dent cultivators  under  the  Karians,  analogous  to  the  Helots 

Kramer,    and    since    by  Tafel  (Tu-  va?,   'OXocp  o;o^ ,    'AxpoBuxjus ,    Aio/, 

bingen,     1844),     sect.    34.    p.    26,—  6'Juov. 

t}JxT,jav    8i    TT)V    Xspp6vT,30v    TocJTTjv  '  Heroil.    i.   57.    rpojxs/cuprjXOTiov 

T(I>v  EX  ATU.WJ  rUXi3Y<I>-/    "i1'*?)    ^'-  *•>-<'.>    **l    SXXcov    e'Jvsiov    psp.Sipiuv 

rsvTS   8npr,[xivoi    -o)-'.i|j.a-a'    K'/.sco-  oujrviiv. 
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in  Laconia  or  the  Penestae  in  Thessaly. »  "We  may  be  very 
sure  that  there  were  no  Hellens — no  men  speaking  the 
Historical  Hellenic  tongue — standing  in  such  a  relation 
barbarians  *°  *^e  Karians.  Among  those  many  barbaric- 
in  language  speaking  nations  whom  Herodotus  believed  to 
also.  have  changed  their  language  and  passed  into 

Hellens,  we  may  therefore  fairly  consider  the  Leleges  to 
have  been  included.  For  next  to  the  Pelasgians  and  Pe- 
lasgus,  the  Leleges  and  Lelex  figure  most  conspicuously 
in  the  legendary  genealogies ;  and  both  together  cover  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Hellenic  soil. 

Confining  myself  to  historical  evidence  and  believing 
statements  ^na^  no  assured  results  can  be  derived  from  the 
of  good  wit-  attempt  to  transform  legend  into  history,  I 
gardingretne  accept  the  statement  of  Herodotus  with  confid- 
historicai  ence  as  to  the  barbaric  language  spoken  by  the 
and^tieges  Pelasgians  of  his  day,  and  I  believe  the  same 
are  to  be  with  regard  to  the  historical  Leleges — but 
^nether*'"  without  presuming  to  determine  anything  in 
they  fit  the  regard  to  the  legendary  Pelasgians  and  Leleges, 
Pegi!sgiaarns  the  supposed  ante -Hellenic  inhabitants  of 
and  Leleges  Greece.  And  I  think  this  course  more  conso- 
nant to  the  laws  of  historical  inquiry  than  that 
which  comes  recommended  by  the  high  authority  of  Dr. 
Thirlwall,  who  softens  and  explains  away  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  until  it  is  made  to  mean  only  that  the  Pelasgians 
of  Plakia  and  Kreston  spoke  a  very  bad  Greek.  The 
affirmation  of  Herodotus  is  distinct,  and  twice  repeated, 
that  the  Pelasgians  of  these  towns  and  of  his  own  time 
spoke  a  barbaric  language;  and  that  word  appears  to  me 
to  admit  of  but  one  interpretation.2  To  suppose  that  a 

1  Athense.  vi.  p.  271.  <l>tXi-i:o?  Iv  olxiaivttuv  EV  'EXXyjiTtAvTui  .  .  .  xai 

TU>  rtpl  Kstpibv  xotl  AsXeyiu-/  o'JY-  "sa  a'tJ.i  rUXaaYtxa  EOVTOI  1:0X13- 

f  pdtfiusTt ,  xaTOt/.E;o!;  TOO;  AaxsOai-  fiara  TO  oy/oaa  (j.STs-5aXs-  el  t&o- 

(xoviiov  E").u>T9H  xai  T0'j<;  6iTTai).i-  TC/IOI  6si  Xifstv,  rfii'i  ot  rTsXaayol 

xoo?  Teasers?,  xoti  K5pi;  '-?7!'1  "rJ'«  P(ip3apov  f\w3a*v  liv-s<;.  El  TOIVJV 

As),£;iv  ujq  OIXET2K  xpr^jaoBji  r  a  -  r~i  »at  "5v  TOIOUTO  TO  Il£).a(JYixc.-<, 

).at  TS  xal  v-iv.  TO  'ATTIXOV  £(Ko«,  eov  FlsXaofixo-* 

1  Herod,  i.  57.  "HvTt-<a  oe  •('t.wi-  aaa  T^  fxsTi^oX^  TTJ  e^  *EXXr(va« 

aav  Tesav  ot  ITs) .aoyoi  ,  oox  E-/U)  xal  TT,V  YXiLasav  [icTSjAotQe-  xal  7ap 

OtT&£X£lt>;    £T?t9Et.    El    OS  yC2U>V   s~Tt  T£X-         07j     O'JTE     Ot     K  pT,3T(JJ';l7,TCEt     O'jOiuLOtOt 

uaipoiiE-JOt;  Xeyeiv  TOiat  vuv  ETI  sojjt  Til)';  -<yv  otpsa;  rEptotrsovTiov  elsl  ojxo- 

riiXasYujv,  TUJV  Orep  Tupar^vibv  Kpr,-  ^Xioaaot,  O&TS  oi  nXaxtT|-(Ot-  091  jt  6s, 

iTiiva   roXiv    olxEovTiov  .   .  .  xai    ~r^  6[ioYXu>390i.  Sr().oyji  OE,  STI  TOV  f;v£t- 

ID.axir/*   TS  xai  Sx'jXaXTj-j  ris)7SY(i)<  xavTo   Y^waor,?    ^otpaxT^pa   (xs- 
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man  who,  like  Herodotus,  had  heard  almost  every  variety 
of  Greek,  in  the  course  of  his  long  travels,  as  well  as  Egyp- 


TofalvOvTSi;    4?    T<XOTOt   TO  X^P^J    T°U' 

•tov  fyooai  iv  (puXaxfl. 

In  the  next  chapter  Herodotus 
again  calls  the  Pelasgian  nation 
Pipfiapov. 

Respecting  this  language  heard 
by  Herodotus  at  KrSst&n  and 
Plakia,  Dr.  Thirlwall  observes 
(chap.  ii.  p.  60),  "This  language 
Herodotus  describes  as  barbarous, 
and  it  is  on  this  fact  he  grounds 
his  general  conclusion  as  to  the 
ancient  Pelasgian  tongue.  But  he 
has  not  entered  into  any  details 
that  might  have  served  to  ascertain 
the  manner  or  degree  in  which  it 
differed  from  the  Greek.  Still  the 
expressions  he  uses  would  have 
appeared  to  imply  that  it  was 
essentially  foreign,  had  he  not 
spoken  quite  as  strongly  in  an- 
other passage,  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascribe  a  similar  meaning 
to  his  words.  When  he  is  enume- 
rating the  dialects  that  prevailed 
among  the  Ionian  Greeks,  he  ob- 
serves that  the  Ionian  cities  in 
Lydia  agree  not  at  all  in  their 
tongue  with  those  of  Karia ;  and 
he  applies  the  very  same  term  to 
these  dialects,  which  he  had  be- 
fore used  in  speaking  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  Pelasgian  language. 
This  passage  affords  a  measure  by 
which  we  may  estimate  the  force 
of  the  word  barbarian  in  the  for- 
mer, nothing  more  can  be  safely 
inferred  from  it,  than  that  the  Pe- 
lasgian language  which  Herodotus 
heard  on  the  Hellespont,  and  else- 
where, sounded  to  him  a  strange 
jargon;  as  did  the  dialect  of  Ephe- 
sus  to  a  Milesian,  and  as  the  Bo- 
lognese  does  to  a  Florentine.  This 
fact  leaves  its  real  nature  and  re- 
lation to  the  Greek  quite  uncer- 
tain ;  and  we  are  the  less  justified 
in  building  on  it,  as  the  history 


of  Pelasgian  settlements  is  ex- 
tremely obscure,  and  the  traditions 
which  Herodotus  reports  on  that 
subject  have  by  no  means  equal 
weight  with  statements  made  from 
his  personal  observation."  (Thirl- 
wall, Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  ii.  p.  60, 
2nd  edit.) 

In  the  statement  delivered  by 
Herodotus  (to  which  Dr.  Thirlwall 
here  refers)  about  the  language 
spoken  in  the  Ionic  Greek  cities, 
the  historian  had  said  (i.  142),— 
rXdJoaocv  8i  oil  Trjv  OUTTJV  OUTOI  vsvo- 
[xlxotoi,  tiXXa  Tporouc  Tsaospas  itctpa- 
YioYstov.  Miletus, Myus,  andPriene, 
—  ev  T'fl  Kocptig  xaTOtxrjvTcii  xotto 
Tau-i  6taXeY6|jL£vai  091.  Ephesus, 
Kolophon,  &c. — aural  ai  roXEti;  tijot 
rcpotspov  XsyOsla^at  6;j.oXoY50'jatxaTa 
yXuxjaav  ouosv,  owl  6s  &(j.o<p(uvsouoi. 
The  Chians  and  Erythrfeans — xato 
TIOUTO  OtaXsYOvTat,  2i(iioi  8s  ETC' 
4iouT(I)v  [xouvci.  O'jtoi  xnpaxtTJpse 
YXtboTT)?  tsaaspsi  Y^Tvo<'Tatl 

The  words  f^.wyar^  ^apaxTTjp 
("distinctive  mode  of  speech")  are 
common  to  both  these  passages, 
but  their  meaning  in  the  one  and 
in  the  other  is  to  be  measured  by 
reference  to  the  subject-matter  of 
which  the  author  is  speaking,  as 
well  as  to  the  words  which  accom- 
pany them, — especially  the  word 
(HapSapoi;  in  the  first  passage.  Nor 
can  I  think  (with  Dr.  Thirlwall) 
that  the  meaning  of  pip^npo;  is 
to  be  determined  by  reference  to 
the  other  two  words  :  the  reverse 
is  in  my  fudgement  correct.  Bdtp- 
p7p&^  is  a  term  definite  and  un- 
equivocal, but  f^Maat]^  yapaXTr,p 
varies  according  to  the  comparison 
which  you  happen  at  the  moment 
to  be  making,  and  its  meaning  is 
here  determined  by  its  conjunction 
with  pip^po;. 

When   Herodotus   was    speaking 
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tian,  Phoenician,  Assyrian,  Lydian,  and  other  languages, 
did  not  know  how  to  distinguish  bad  Hellenic  from  non- 
Hellenic,  is  iii  my  judgement  inadmissible;  at  any  rate  the 
supposition  is  not  to  be  adopted  without  more  cogent 
evidence  than  any  which  is  here  found. 

As  I  do  not  presume  to  determine   what   were  the 
antecedent  internal  eleineuts  out  of  which  the 
ante^Hei-      Hellenic   aggregate  was   formed,  so    I  confess 
lenic  myself  equally  uninformed  with  regard  to  its 

fr'cmTphce-  external  constituents.  Kadmus,  Danaus,  Kek- 
nicia  and  rops — the  eponyms  of  the  Kadmeians,  of  the 
n<fuher~ve-  Danaans,  and  of  the  Attic  Kekropia — present 
rifiabie  nor  themselves  to  my  vision  as  creatures  of  legend, 
probab  e.  an(j  ^  ^afc  character  I  have  already  adverted 
to  them.  That  there  may  have  been  very  early  settlements 
in  continental  Greece  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  is  nowise 
impossible;  but  I  see  neither  positive  proof,  nor  ground 
for  probable  inference,  that  there  were  any  such,  though 
traces  of  Phoenician  settlements  in  some  of  the  islands  may 
doubtless  be  pointed  out.  And  if  we  examine  the  charac- 
ter and  aptitude  of  Greeks,  as  compared  either  with  Egyp- 

of  the  twelve  Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  st6n  and  Plakia,  and  which  he  notes 
he  might  properly  point  out  the  by  the  word  (iip^otpov  as  opposed 
differences  of  speech  among  them  to  '£).). TJVIXOV:  it  is  with  reference 
as  so  many  different  yipaxTrjps?  to  this  comparison  that  ^apaxT7)p 
YXtbaaTi? :  the  limits  of  difference  Y^'37)?  in  tne  fifty-seventh  chap- 
were  fixed  by  the  knowledge  which  ter  is  to  be  construed.  The  word 
his  hearers  possessed  of  the  persons  pip-iotpcs  is  the  usual  andrecognised 
about  whom  he  was  speaking;  the  antithesis  of  "E).).7)v  or  lEX>.t)vix6?. 
lonians  being  all  notoriously  Hel-  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
lens.  So  an  author  describing  Italy  part  of  the  statement  of  Herodotus, 
might  say  that  Bolognese,  Romans,  that  the  language  spoken  at  Kre- 
Neapolitans,  Genoese,  Ac.,  had  st&n  and  at  Plakia  was  the  same, 
different  yaoaxTrjpi?  fXiujar;? ,  it  though  the  places  were  so  far  apart 
being  understood  that  the  difference  from  each  other.  This  identity  of 
was  such  as  might  subsist  among  itself  shows  that  he  meant  to  speak 
persons  all  Italians.  of  a  substantive  language,  not  of 

But  there  is  also  ayapaxTTjp  yXiba-  a  "strange  jargon." 

OTJ;  of  Greek  generally  (abstraction  I  think  it  therefore  certain   that 

made   of  its   various    dialects  and  Herodotus   pronounces   the   Pelas- 

diversities)  as  contrasted  with  Per-  gians    of  his  day    to  speak  a  sub- 

sian  ,  Phoenician,  or  Latin— and  of  stantive    language    different    from 

Italian    generally,     as    contrasted  Greek ;  but  whether  differing  from 

with  German  or  English.  It  is  this  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  (e.  g. 

comparison  which  Herodotus  is  ta-  in  the  degree  of  Latin  or   of  Phce- 

king    when  he    describes  the    Ian-  nician)  we  have  no  means  of  deci- 

guage  spukeuby  the  people  of  Kre-  ding. 
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tians  or  Phoenicians,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  not  only 
no  analogy,  but  an  obvious  and  fundamental  contrast:  the 
Greek  may  occasionally  be  found  as  a  borrower  from  these 
ultramarine  contemporaries,  but  he  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  their  offspring  or  derivative.     Nor  can  I  bring  myself 
to  accept  an  hypothesis  which  implies  (unless  we  are  to 
regard  the  supposed  foreign  immigrants  as  very  few  in 
number,  in  which  case  the  question  loses  most  of  its  im- 
portance) that  the  Hellenic  language — the  noblest  among 
the  many  varieties  of  human  speech,  and  possessing  within 
itself  a  pervading  symmetry  and  organization — is  a  mere 
confluence  of  two  foreign  barbaric  languages  (Phoenician 
and  Egyptian)    with  two    or   more  internal  barbaric  lan- 
guages— Pelasgian,  Lelegian,  &c.  In  the  mode  of  investi- 
gation pursued  by  different  historians  into  this  question 
of  early  foreign  colonies,  there  is  great  difference  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Pelasgi)  between  different  authors — from 
the  acquiescent  Euemerism    of  Haoul  Rochette   to   the 
refined  distillation  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  in  the  third  chapter  of 
his  History.     It  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of  positive 
knowledge  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  guarantees  to  his  readers 
in  that  chapter  is  extremely  inconsiderable ;  for  though  he 
proceeds   upon   the  general  theory   (different  from  that 
which  I  hold)  that  historical  matter  may  be  distinguished 
and  elicited  from  the  legends,  yet  when  the  question  arises 
respecting  any  definite  historical  result,  his  canon  of  credi- 
bility is  too  just  to  permit  him  to  overlook  the  absence  of 
positive  evidence,  even  when  all  intrinsic  incredibility  is 
removed.     That  which  I  note  as  Terra  Incognita,  is  in  his 
view  a  land  which  may  be  known  up  to  a  certain  point; 
but  the  map  which  he  draws  of  it  contains  so   few  ascer- 
tained places  as  to  differ  very  little  from  absolute  vacuity. 
The  most  ancient  district  called  Hellas  is  affirmed  by 
Aristotle  to  have  been  nearDodona  and  the  river   Most 
Achelous — a  description  which  would  have  been    HeTiasL 
unintelligible  (since  the  river  does  not  flow  near    Graeci. 
Dodona),  if  it  had  not  been  qualified  by  the  remark,  that 
the  river  had  often  in  former  times  changed  its  course. 
He  states  moreover  that  the  deluge  of  Deukalion  took 
place  chiefly  in  this  district,  which  was  in  those  early  days 
inhabited  by  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called  Grteci, 
but  now  Hellenes. l    The  Selli  (called  by  Pindar  Hollij  are 
1  Aristotel.  Meteorol.  i.H. 
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mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  the  ministers  of  the  Dodonaean 
Zeus — "  men  who  slept  on  the  ground  and  never  washed 
their  feet,"  and  Hesiod  in  one  of  the  lost  poems  (the  Eoiai) 
speaks  of  the  fat  land  and  rich  pastures  of  the  land  called 
Hellopia  wherein  Dodona  was  situated.  1  On  what  authority 
Aristotle  made  his  statement,  we  do  not  know;  but  the 
general  feeling  of  the  Greeks  was  different,  connecting 
Deukalion,  Hellen,  and  the  Hellenes,  primarily  and  spe- 
cially with  the  territory  called  Achaia  Phthiotis,  between 
Mount  Othrys  and  (Eta.  We  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny 
his  assertion  that  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Do- 
dona  were  called  Graeci  before  they  were  called  Hellenes. 
There  is  no  ascertained  instance  of  the  mention  of  a  people 
called  Graeci  in  any  author  earlier  than  this  Aristotelian 
treatise;  for  the  allusions  to  Alkman  and  Sophokles  prove 
nothing  to  the  point.2  Nor  can  we  explain  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  Hellenes  were  known  to  the  Romans  only 
under  the  name  of  Graeci  or  Graii.  But  the  name  by  which 
a  people  is  known  to  foreigners  is  often  completely  different 
from  its  own  domestic  name,  and  we  are  not  less  at  a  loss 
to  assign  the  reason,  how  the  Rasena  of  Etruria  came  to 
be  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Tuscans  or 
Etruscans. 

1  Homer,  Iliad,  xvi.  234;  Hesiod,  lenes,"    may    well   be    only   a  dia- 

Fragm.  149,  ed.  Marktscheffel  ;  So-  lectic  variety  of  YP'^i    analogous 

phokl.  Trachin.  1174  ;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  to  x).i;and  opvi£,  forxUiq,  opvi;,&c. 

328.  (Ahrens,  De  Dialecto  Dorica,  sect. 

4    Stephan.    Byz.    v.     Fpotixo?.—  11,  p.  91;  and  sect.  31,  p.  242),  per- 

Fpouxe?  6s  napa  -<p  'A>.x|j.a-n  ai  TU>-*  haps  declined  like  70 vcuxes. 

'EXXVjvtov   [XTjTeps?,   xat   r«pa    2o?o-  The    term  used  by  SophoklSs,  if 

xXsl    ev    IIoifjLEatv.     iatt   Si   r)  |j.STa-  we  may  believe  Photius,   was   not 

-Xaopi',?,  3  •nj?  Tpat;  e69=ia«  *Xi<n?  Tpa^ot;,  but  Taix6?(Photius,P.  480, 

j3Tiv.  15  ;  Dindorf,  Fragment.  Soph.  933  ; 

Tho    word    Fpaixes    in    Alkman,  compare  455).     Eustathius    (p.  890) 

meaning  -the  mothers  of  the  Hel-  seems  undecided  between  the  two. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

11EMBERS  OF  THE  HELLENIC  AGGREGATE,  SEPARATE- 
LY TAKEN.— GREEKS  NORTH  OF  PELOPONNESUS. 

HAVING  in  the  preceding  chapter  touched  upon  the  Greeks 
in  their  aggregate  capacity,  I  now  come  to  describe  sepa- 
rately the  portions  of  which  this  aggregate  consisted,  as 
they  present  themselves  at  the  first  discernible  period  of 
history. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  twelve  races 
or  subdivisions,  members  of  what  is  called  the  Amphikty- 
Amphiktyonic  convocation,  were  as  follows: —  onic  races. 

North  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, — Thessalians,  Pei'- 
xhsebians,  llagnetes,  Achseans,  Melians,  ./Enianes,  Dolopes. 

South  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, — Dorians,  lonians, 
Boeotians,  Lokrians,  Phokians. 

Other  Hellenic  races,  not  comprised  among  the  Am- 
phiktyons,  were—  Non-Am- 

The  ^Etolians  and  Akarnanians,  north  of  the  piiiktyonie 
Gulf  of  Corinth.  racea- 

The  Arcadians,  Eleians,  Pisatans,  and  Triphylians,  in 
the  central  and  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus:  I  do  not 
here  name  the  Achseans,  who  occupied  the  southern  or 
Peloponnesian  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  because  they 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  originally  of  the  same  race 
'  as  the  Phthiot  Achseans,  and  therefore  participant  in  the 
Amphiktyonic  constituency,  though  their  actual  connexion 
with  it  may  have  been  disused. 

The  Dryopes,  an  inconsiderable,  but  seemingly  pe- 
culiar subdivision,  who  occupied  some  scattered  points  on 
the  sea-coast — Hermione  on  the  Argolic  peninsula;  Styrus 
and  Karystus  in  Euboea;  the  island  of  Kythnus,  &c. 

Though  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  our 
historical  discernment  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate,   apart 
from  the  illusions  of  legend,  commences  with  776  First  period 
B.C.,  yet  with  regard  to  the  larger  number  of  its  of  Grecian 
subdivisions  just  enumerated,  we  can  hardly  be  from^re- 
said  to  possess  any  specific  facts  anterior  to  the  5"°  B-c- 
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invasion  of  Xerxes  in  480  B.C.  Until  the  year  560  B.C.  (the 
epoch  of  Croesus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Peisistratus  at 
Athens),  the  history  of  the  Greeks  presents  hardly  any- 
thing of  a  collective  character:  the  movements  of  each 
portion  of  the  Hellenic  world  begin  and  end  apart  from  the 
rest.  The  destruction  of  Kirrha  by  the  Amphiktyons  is  the 
first  historical  incident  which  brings  into  play,  in  defence 
of  the  Delphian  temple,  a  common  Hellenic  feeling  of  active 
obligation. 

But  about  560  B.C.,  two  important  changes  are  seen  to 

come  into  operation  which  alter  the  character  of 
period—  Grecian  history — extricating  it  out  of  its  former 
from  560-  chaos  of  detail,  and  centralising  its  isolated  phae- 

nomena: — 1.  The  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  by  Lydia  and  by  Persia,  followed  by  their  struggles 
for  emancipation — wherein  the  European  Greeks  became 
implicated,  first  as  accessories,  and  afterwards  as  principals. 
2.  The  combined  action  of  the  large  mass  of  Greeks  under 
Sparta,  as  their  most  powerful  state  and  acknowledged 
chief,  succeeded  by  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  growth  of 
Athens,  the  complete  development  of  Grecian  maritime 
power,  and  the  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta  for 
the  headship.  These  two  causes,  though  distinct  in  them- 
selves, must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  working  together 
to  a  certain  degree — or  rather  the  second  grew  out  of  the 
first.  For  it  was  the  Persian  invasions  of  Greece  which 
first  gave  birth  to  a  wide-spread  alarm  and  antipathy 
among  the  leading  Greeks  (we  must  not  call  it  Pan-Hellenic, 
since  more  than  half  of  the  Amphiktyonic  constituency 
gave  earth  and  water  to  Xerxes)  against  the  barbarians  of 
the  East,  and  impressed  them  with  the  necessity  of  joint 
active  operations  under  a  leader.  The  idea  of  a  leadership 
or  hegemony  of  collective  Hellas,  as  a  privilege  necessarily 
vested  in  some  one  state  for  common  security  against  the 
barbarians,  thus  became  current — an  idea  foreign  to  the 
mind  of  Solon,  or  any  one  of  the  same  age.  Xext  came  the 
miraculous  development  of  Athens,  and  the  violent  contest 
between  her  and  Sparta  which  should  be  the  leader;  the 
larger  portion  of  Hellas  taking  side  with  one  or  the  other, 
and  the  common  quarrel  against  the  Persian  being  for  the 
time  put  out  of  sight.  Athens  is  put  down,  Sparta  acquires 
the  undisputed  hegemony,  and  again  the  anti-barbaric  feel- 
ing manifests  itself,  though  faintly,  in  the  Asiatic  expedi- 
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tions  of  Agesilaus.  But  the  Spartans,  too  incompetent 
either  to  deserve  or  maintain  this  exalted  position,  are 
overthrown  by  the  Thebans — themselves  not  less  incom- 
petent, with  the  single  exception  of  Epameinondas.  The 
death  of  that  single  man  extinguishes  the  pretensions  of 
Thebes  to  the  hegemony.  Hellas  is  left,  like  the  deserted 
Penelope  in  the  Odyssey,  worried  by  the  competition  of 
several  suitors,  none  of  whom  is  strong  enough  to  stretch 
the  bow  on  which  the  prize  depends.  >  Such  a  manisfesta- 
tion  of  force,  as  well  as  the  trampling  down  of  the  com- 
peting suitors,  is  reserved,  not  for  any  legitimate  Hellenic 
arm,  but  for  a  semi-hellenised2  Macedonian,  "brought  up 
at  Pella,"  and  making  good  his  encroachments  gradually 
from  the  north  of  Olympus.  The  hegemony  of  Greece  thus 
passes  for  ever  out  of  Grecian  hands;  but  the  conqueror 
finds  his  interest  in  reviving,  as  a  name  and  pretext,  the 
old  miso-Persian  banner,  after  it  had  ceased  to  represent 
any  real  or  earnest  feeling,  and  had  given  place  to  other 
impulses  of  more  recent  growth.  The  desolation  and  sacri- 
lege once  committed  by  Xerxes  at  Athens  is  avenged  by 
annihilation  of  the  Persian  empire.  And  this  victorious 
consummation  of  the  once  powerful  Pan-Hellenic  antipathy 
• — the  dream  of  Xeuophon3  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa — the  hope  of  Jason  of  Pherae — 
the  exhortation  of  Isokrates4 — the  project  of  Philip  and 
the  achievement  of  Alexander, — while  it  manifests  the 
irresistible  might  of  Hellenic  and  Macedonian  arms  in  the 
then  existing  state  of  the  world,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
closing  scene  of  substantive  Grecianlife.  The  citizen-feelings 
of  Greece  become  afterwards  merely  secondary  forces,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  preponderance  of  Greek  mercenaries  under 
Macedonian  order,  and  to  the  rudest  of  all  native  Hellens — 
the  JEtolian  mountaineers.  Some  few  individuals  are  indeed 

1  Xenophon,    Hellen.    vii.    5,  27;  v.  p.  107.     This   discourse    of  Iso- 
Demosthenes,    De    Coron.    c.   7,    p.  krates    is    composed   expressly  for 
231. — dXXdi  Tis-rjv    axptTo?   xcti   :tc<pa  the    purpose    of  calling   on  Philip 
TO'JToii;  xal  itotpi  TO!«  aXXoi;  "E/./.r,-  to    put    himself   at    the     head     of 
nv  Ipt;  X7i  Tapiyr;.  united  Greece  against  the  Persians: 

2  Demosthen.  do  Coron.    c.  21.  p.  the   Oratio  iv.,  called   Panegyrica, 
247.  recommends  a  combination  of  all 

1  Xenophon,  Anabas.  iii.  2,  25—  Greeks  for  the  same  purpose,  but 

2G.  under  the  hegemony  of  Athena,. 

4  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  1,  12;  putting  aside  all  intestine  differ- 

Isokrates,  Orat.  ad  Philipp.,  Orat.  ences :  see  Orat.  iv.  p.  45— C8. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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found,  even  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  worthy  of  the  best 
times  of  Hellas,  and  the  Achaean  confederation  of  that 
century  is  an  honourable  attempt  to  contend  against  irre- 
sistible difficulties:  but  on  the  whole,  that  free,  social,  and 
political  march,  which  gives  so  much  interest  to  the  earlier 
centuries,  is  irrevocably  banished  from  Greece  after  the 
generation  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  foregoing  brief  sketch  will  show  that,  taking  the 
important  period  from  Croesus  and  Peisistratus  down  to 
differences  the  generation  of  Alexander  (560-300  B.C.),  the 
twV— thethe  phsenomena  of  Hellas  generally,  and  her  relations 
first  period  both  foreign  and  inter-political,  admit  of  being 
t'ory^and  grouped  together  in  masses  with  continued  de- 
very  little  pendence  on  one  or  a  few  predominant  circuin- 
known.  stances.  They  may  be  said  to  constitute  a 
sort  of  historical  epopee,  anologous  to  that  which  Hero- 
dotus has  constructed  out  of  the  wars  between  Greeks 
and  barbarians  from  the  legends  of  16  and  Eur6pa  down 
to  the  repulse  of  Xerxes.  But  when  we  are  called  back 
to  the  period  between  776  and  560  B.C.,  the  phsenomena 
brought  to  our  knowledge  are  scanty  in  number — exhibit- 
ing few  common  feelings  or  interests,  and  no  tendency  to- 
wards any  one  assignable  purpose.  To  impart  attraction 
to  this  first  period  so  obscure  and  unpromising,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  consider  it  in  its  relation  with  the  second; 
partly  as  a  preparation,  partly  as  a  contrast. 

Of  the  extra-Peloponnesian  Greeks  north  of  Attica, 
during  these  two  centuries,  we  know  absolutely 

Extra-Pe-  ,,  .*=         ,      ,    .,        .,,   ,  '  .,  •.  c         .   v  J 

lopon-  nothing;  but  it  will  be  possible  to  furnish  some 

mssian  information  respecting  the  early  condition  and 

(north  of  struggles  of  the  great  Dorian  states  in  Pelopon- 
Attica)  not  nesus,  and  respecting  the  rise  of  Sparta  from 
all  during  the  second  to  the  first  place  in  the  comparative 
the  tirst  scale  of  Grecian  powers.  Athens  becomes  first 
known  to  us  at  the  legislation  of  Drako  and  the 
attempt  of  Kylon  (020  B.C.)  to  make  himself  despot;  and 
we  gather  some  facts  concerning  the  Ionic  cities  in  Euboea 
and  Asia  Minor  during  the  century  of  their  chief  prosperity, 
prior  to  the  reign  and  conquests  of  Croesus.  In  this  way 
we  shall  form  to  ourselves  some  idea  of  the  growth  of 
Sparta  and  Athens, — of  the  short-lived  and  energetic  de- 
velopment of  the  Ionic  Greeks — and  of  the  slow  working 
of  those  causes  which  tended  to  bring  about  increased  Hel- 
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lenic  intercommunication — as  contrasted  with  the  enlarged 
range  of  ambition,  the  grand  Pan-Hellenic  ideas,  the  sys- 
tematised  party-antipathies,  and  the  intensified  action  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  which  grew  out  of  the  contest  with 
Persia. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  remarkable  manifestations 
which  will  require  special  notice  during  this  firstperiod  of 
Grecian  history : — 1 .  The  great  multiplicity  of  colonies  sent 
forth  by  individual  cities,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  these 
several  colonies;  2.  The  number  of  despots  who  arose  in 
the  various  Grecian  cities;  3.  The  lyric  poetry;  4.  The  rudi- 
ments of  that  which  afterwards  ripened  into  moral  philo- 
sophy, as  manifested  in  gnomes  or  aphorisms — or  the  age 
of  the  Seven  Wise  Men. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  relate  those  earliest  proceed- 
ings (unfortunately  too  few)  of  the  Dorians  and  lonians 
during  the  historical  period,  togetherwith  the  other  matters 
just  alluded  to,  it  will  be  convenient  to  go  over  the  names 
and  positions  of  those  other  Grecian  states  respecting 
which  we  have  no  information  during  these  first  two  cen- 
turies. Some  idea  will  thus  be  formed  of  the  less  impor- 
tant members  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate,  previous  to  the 
time  when  they  will  be  called  into  action.  We  begin  by 
the  territory  north  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 

Of  the  different  races  who  dwelt  between  this  cele- 
brated pass  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneius.  . 

T        f       fi  i-   i          i    •  General 

by  far  the  most  powerful  and  important  were    sketch  of 
the  Thessalians.     Sometimes  indeed  the  whole    piem:~~ 
of  this  area  passes  under  the  name  of  Thessaly   north  of 
— since  nominally,  though  not  always  really,  the    Thermo- 
power  of  the  Thessalians  extended    over   the    py  x 
whole.     We  know  that  the  Trachinian  Herakleia,  founded 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  early  years  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  close  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  was  planted 
upon  the  territory  of  the  Thessalians.1     But  there  were 
also  within  these  limits  other  races,  inferior  and  dependent 
on  the  Thessalians,  yet  said  to  be  of  more  ancient  date, 
and  certainly  not  less  genuine  subdivisions  of  the  Hellenic 
name.     The  Perrhsebi2  occupied  the  northern  portion  of 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  93.  Oi  SssssXoi  -  Herodot.  vii.  173;  Strabo,  is 
EV  SuvijjLSi  5vTS5  TUJV  "a'Jfr;  yjupliov,  p.  440—441.  Herodotus  notices 
xal  ibv  eni  TT)  7^  extfUTO  (He-  the  pass  over  the  chain  of  Olympus 
rakleia),  Ac,  or  the  Cambunian  mountains  by. 

T  - 
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the  territory  between  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Pe- 
neius  and  Mount  Olympus.  The  Magnetes1  dwelt  along 
the  eastern  coast,  between  Mount  Ossa  and  Pelion  on 
one  side  and  the  ^Egean  on  the  other,  comprising  the 
south-eastern  cape  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pagasse  as  far  as  lolkos.  The  Achseans  occupied  the  ter- 
ritory called  Phthiotis,  extending  from  near  Mount  Pin- 
dus  on  the  west  to  the  Gulf  of  Pagasse  on  the  east2 — 
along  the  mountain  chain  of  Othrys  with  its  lateral  pro- 
jections northerly  into  the  Thessalian  plain,  and  southerly 
even  to  its  junction  with  (Eta.  The  three  tribes  of  the 
Malians  dwelt  between  Achaea  Phthiotis  and  Thermopylae, 
including  both  .Trachin  and  Herakleia.  "Westward  of 
Acheea  Phthiotis,  the  lofty  region  of  Pindus  or  Tymphres- 
tus,  with  its  declivities  both  westward  and  eastward,  was 
occupied  by  the  Dolopes. 

All  these  five  tribes  or  subdivisions — Perrhaebians, 
Magnetes,  Achaeans  of  Phthiotis,  Malians,  and 

Thessahans    -p,    f  .,,  ,     .     ' ^    .      ..' 

and  their  JJolopes,  together  with  certain  JKpirotic  and 
Macedonian  tribesbesideSjbeyondthe  boundaries 
of  Pindus  and  Olympus — were  in  a  state  of  ir- 
regular dependence  upon  the  Thessalians,  who  occupied 
the  central  plain  or  basin  drained  by  the  Peneius.  That 
river  receives  the  streams  from  Olympus,  from  Pindus,  and 
from  Othrys — flowing  through  a  region  which  was  supposed 
by  its  inhabitants  to  have  been  once  a  lake,  until  Poseidon 
cut  open  the  defile  of  Tempe,  through  which  the  waters 
found  an  efflux.  In  travelling  northward  from  Thermo- 
pylae, the  commencement  of  this  fertile  region — the  amplest 
space  of  land  continuously  productive  which  Hellas  pre- 
sents— is  strikingly  marked  by  the  steep  rock  and  ancient 
fortress  of  Thaumaki3;  from  whence  the  traveller,  passing 
over  the  mountains  of  Achaea  Phthiotis  and  Othrys,  sees 
before  him  the  plains  and  low  declivities  which  reach  north- 

which  Xerxes  and  his  army  passed  ix.  p.  433 — 434.    Sophokles  included 

out  of  Macedonia  into  Perrha/bia:  the    territory    of    Trachin    in   the 

see  the  description  of  the  pass  and  limits  of  Phthifltis  (Strabo,    1,   c.). 

the  neighbouring  country  in  Leake,  Herodotus   considers   Phthi&tis   as 

Travels    in   Northern    Greece,    ch.  terminating  a  little   north    of  the 

xxviii.  vol.  iii.    p.    338—348;    com-  river  Spercheius  (vii.  198). 

pare  IjJvy,  xlii.  53.  *  See  the  description  of  Thanmaki 

»Skylax,Periplus,c.  66;  Herodot  in  Livy,  xxxii.  4.  and  in  Dr.  Hol- 

vii.  183 — 188.  land's  Travels,  ch.  xvii.  vol.  ii.  p. 

2  Skylax,  Peripl.    c.    C4;  Strabo,  112— now  Thomoko. 
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•ward  across  Thessaly  to  Olympus.  A  narrow  strip  of 
coast — in  the  interior  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasse,  between  the 
Magnetes  and  the  Achseans,  and  containing  the  towns  of 
Amphangeum  and  Pagasae ! — belonged  to  this  proper  terri- 
tory of  Thessaly,  but  its  great  expansion  was  inland :  with- 
in it  were  situated  the  cities  of  Pherae,  Pharsalus,  Skotussa, 
Larissa,  Krannon,  Atrax,  Pharkadon,  Trikka,  Metropolis, 
Pelinna,  &c. 

The  abundance  of  corn  and  cattle  from  the  neighbour- 
ing plains  sustained  in  these  cities  a  numerous  population, 
and  above  all  a  proud  and  disorderly  noblesse,  whose  man- 
ners bore  much  resemblance  to  those  of  the  heroic  times. 
They  were  violent  in  their  behaviour,  eager  in  armed  feud, 
but  unaccustomed  to  political  discussion  or  compromise; 
faithless  as  to  obligations,  yet  at  the  same  time  generous 
in  their  hospitalities,  and  much  given  to  the  enjoyments 
of  the  table.2  Breeding  the  finest  horses  in  Greece  they 

1  Skylax,  Peripl.  c.  65.  Hesychius  people      from      the      surrounding 

(v.  IIaYaolTr(<;  'ATriXXtov)  seems   to  regions,    was   celebrated    on    this 

reckon  Pagasse  as  Achaean.  occasion   at   Tempe,    in  honour  of 

About    the    towns    in     Thessaly  Apollo  Tempeites    ('AfxrXouvi  T£[A- 

and   their   various    positions,    see  KEITO  in  the  ./Eolic  dialect  of  Thes- 

Mannert,   Geograph.   der    Gr.    und  saly:  see  Inscript.inBoeckh,  Corp. 

Komer,    Part    vii.    book   iii.  ch.  8.  Ing.    No.    1767).      The    procession 

and  9.  was  accompanied  by  a  flute-player. 

There  was  an  ancient  religious  See  Plutarch,  Qusest.  Grsec.  ch. 
ceremony,  celebrated  by  the  Bel-  xi.  p.  292  ;  De  Musica,  ch.  xiv.  p. 
phians  every  ninth  year  (En-  1136;  .ZElian,  V.  H.  iii.  1 ;  Stephan. 
naetSris) :  a  procession  was  sent  Byz.  v.  Asirvti;. 
from  Delphi  to  the  pass  of  TerupS,  It  is  important  to  notice  these 
consisting  of  well-born  youths  religious  processions  as  establish- 
under  an  archi-the6r,  who  represent-  ing  intercourse  and  sympathies 
ed  the  proceeding  ascribed  by  an  between  the  distant  members  of 
old  legend  to  Apollo;  that  god  Hellas:  but  the  inferences  which 
was  believed  to  have  gone  thither  O.  Muller  (Dorians,  B.  ii.  1,  p. 
to  receive  expiation  after  the  222)  would  build  upon  them,  as  to 
slaughter  of  the  serpent  Pytho :  the  original  seat  of  the  Dorians 
atleast  this  was  one  among  several  and  the  worship  of  Apollo,  are 
Discrepant  legends.  The  chief  youth  not  to  he  trusted, 
plucked  and  brought  back  a  branch  2  Plato,  Krito,  c.  15,  p.  53.  sv.£t 
from  the  sacred  laurel  at  Tempe,  Y'P  8rj  -XsiiTT,  tXTCtcia  xai  dxoXasia 
as  a  token  that  he  had  fulfilled  (compare  the  beginning  of  the 
his  mission:  he  returned  by  "the  Menon) — a  remark  the  more  stri- 
sacred  road,"  and  broke  his  fast  king,  since  lie  had  just  before  des- 
at  a  place  called  Au-Mtai;  near  cribed  the  Bteotian  Thebes  as  a 
Larissa.  A  solemn  festival,  fre-  well-regulated  city,  though  both 
^uented  by  a  large  concourse  of  Dika;archua  and  Polybius  represent 
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were  distinguished  for  their  excellence  as  cavalry: 
but  their  infantry  is  little  noticed,  nor  do  the  Thessalian 
cities  seem  to  have  possessed  that  congregation  of  free  and 
tolerably  equal  citizens,  each  master  of  his  own  arms,  out 
of  whom  the  ranks  of  hoplites  were  constituted.  The  war- 
like nobles,  such  as  the  Aleuadae  at  Larissa,  the  Skopadse 
at  Krannon,  despising  everything  but  equestrian  service 
for  themselves,  furnished,  from  their  extensive  herds  on  the 
plain,  horses  for  the  poorer  soldiers.  These  Thessalian 
cities  exhibit  the  extreme  of  turbulent  oligarchy,  occasion- 
ally trampled  down  by  some  one  man  of  great  vigour,  but 
little  tempered  by  that  sense  of  political  communion  and 
reverence  for  established  law,  which  was  found  among  the 
better  cities  of  Hellas.  Both  in  Athens  and  Sparta,  so 
different  in  many  respects  from  each  other,  this  feeling 
will  be  found,  if  not  indeed  constantly  predominant,  yet 
constantly  present  and  operative.  Both  of  them  exhibit 
a  contrast  with  Larissa  or  Pherse  not  unlike  that  between 
Home  and  Capua — the  former  with  her  endless  civil  dis- 
Thessaiian  putes  constitutionally  conducted,  admitting  the 
character,  joint  action  of  parties  against  a  common  foe;  the 
latter  with  her  abundant  soil  enriching  a  luxurious  oli- 
garchy, and  impelled  according  to  the  feuds  of  her  great 
proprietors,  the  Hagii,  Blossii,  and  Jubellii. l 

The  Thessalians  are  indeed  in  their  character  and 
capacity  as  much  Epirotic  or  Macedonian  as  Hellenic, 
forming  a  sortof  linkbetween  the  two.  For  the  Macedonians, 
though  trained  in  aftertimes  upon  Grecian  principles  by 
the  genius  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  so  as  to  constitute  the 
celebrated  heavy-armed  phalanx,  were  originally  (even  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war)  distinguished  chiefly  for  the  excel- 
lence of  their  cavalry,  like  the  Thessalian ; 2  while  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat  or  kausia,  and  the  short  spreading  mantle  or 
chlamys,  were  common  to  both. 

We   are   told   that   the    Thessalians  were  originally 

it  in  their  times  as  so  much  the  noph.  Hellen.  vi.  1 :  compare  Ana- 
contrary,  bas.  i.  1,  10,  and  Thucyd.  iv.  78. 

See   also   Demosthen.    Olynth.  i.  '  See  Cicero  ,    Orat.    in  Pison.  c. 

c.  9,  p.  16,   cont.  Aristocrat,  c.  29,  11  ;    De  Leg.  Agrar.  cont.  Rullum, 

p.  657;  Schol.  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  1466  ;  c.  34—35. 

Theopomp.    Fragment.  54— 178,  ed.  7  Compare  the  Thessalian  cavalry 

Didot;  Aristophanes,  Plut.  521.  as   described    by   Polybius,    iv.    87 

The  march  of  political  affairs  in  with  the  Macedonian   as  described 

Thessaly  is   understood  from   Xe-  by  Thucydides,  ii.  100. 
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immigrants  from  Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  and  conquerors  of 
the  plain  of  the  Peneius,  which  (according  to  Herodotus) 
was  then  called  vEolis,  and  which  they  found  occupied  by 
the  Pelasgi. l  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  great 
Thessalian  families — such  as  the  Aleuadae  of  Larissa,  des- 
cendants from  Herakles,  and  placed  by  Pindar  on  the  same 
level  as  the  Lacedaemonian  kings 2 — would  have  admitted 
this  Thesprotian  origin;  nor  does  it  coincide  with  the  tenor 
of  those  legends  which  make  the  eponym,  Thessalus,  son 
of  Herakles.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
language  of  the  Thessalians  was  Hellenic,  a  variety  of  the 
JEolic  dialect;3  the  same  (so  far  as  we  can  make  out)  as 
that  of  the  people  whom  they  must  have  found  settled  in 
the  country  at  their  first  conquest.  If  then  it  be  true, 
that  at  some  period  anterior  to  the  commencement  of 
authentic  history,  a  body  of  Thesprotian  warriors  crossed 
the  passes  of  Pindus,  and  established  themselves  as  con- 
querors in  Thessaly,  we  must  suppose  them  to  have  been 
more  warlike  than  numerous,  and  to  have  gradually  dropt 
their  primitive  language. 

In  other  respects,  the  condition  of  the  population  of 
Thessaly,  such  as  we  find  it  during  the  historical  period, 
favours  the  supposition  of  an  original  mixture  of  conquerors 
and  conquered:  for  it  seems  that  there  was  among  the 
Thessalians  and  their  dependents  a  triple  gradation,  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  Laconia.  First,  a  class  of  rich 
proprietors  distributed  throughout  the  principal  cities, 
possessing  most  of  the  soil,  and  constituting  separate 
oligarchies  loosely  hanging  together.4  Next  the  subject 
Achteans,  Magnates,  Perrhasbi,  different  from  the  Laconian 
Periceki  in  this  point,  that  they  retained  their  ancient  tribe- 
name  and  separate  Amphiktyonic  franchise.  Thirdly,  a  class 
of  serfs  or  dependent  cultivators,  corresponding  to  the 
Laconian  Helots,  who  tilling  the  lands  of  the  wealthy 
oligarchs,  paid  over  aproportion  of  its  produce,  furnished  the 
retainers  by  which  these  great  families  were  surrounded, 

1  Herodot.    vii.    176;    Thucyd.    i.     der  Aleuaden,  art.  xxii.  vol.  ii.  p. 
12.  254,  of  the    collection  called  "My- 

2  Pindar,  Pyth.  x.  init.  with   tho      thologus." 

Scholia,  and  the  valuable  comment  3  Ahrens,    De    Dialect.   .SColica, 

of   Boeckh  ,    in    reference    to    the  c.  1,  2. 

Aleuadre;     Schneider    ad     Aristot.  4  See     Asritot.     Polit.     ii.    C,    3  ; 

Polit.   v.    5,    9;    and   the    Essay  of  Thucyd.  ii.  99— 100. 

Euttmann,     Von    dem    Geschlecht 
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s  erved  as  their  followers  in  the  cavalry,  and  were  in  a  condition 
of  villenage, — yet  with  the  important  reserve  that  they  could 
not  be  sold  out  of  the  country, l  that  they  had  a  permanent 
tenure  in  the  soil,  and  that  they  maintained  among  one 
another  the  relations  of  family  and  village.  This  last- 
mentioned  order  of  men,  in  Thessaly  called  the  Penestae, 
_  .  is  assimilated  by  all  ancient  authors  to  the  Helots 
of  the  po-  of  Laconia,  and  in  both  cases  the  danger  attend- 
puiation  of  {ng  such  a  social  arrangement  is  noticed  by 
a  vYiiein"  Plato  and  Aristotle.  For  the  Helots  as  well  as 
race— the  the  Penestse  had  their  own  common  language 

Penestse.  -,  ,  ,,  •  •?      ° 

and  mutual  sympathies,  a  separate  residence, 
arms,  and  courage;  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  they  possessed 
the  means  of  acquiring  property,  since  we  are  told  that 
some  of  the  Penestae  were  richer  than  their  masters. 2  So 
many  means  of  action,  combined  with  a  degraded  social 
position,  gave  rise  to  frequent  revolt  and  incessant  appre- 
hensions. As  a  general  rule,  indeed,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  by  slaves  or  dependents,  for  the  benefit  of  proprietors 
in  the  cities,  prevailed  throughout  most  parts  of  Greece. 
The  rich  men  of  Thebes,  Argos,  Athens  orElis,  must  have 
derived  their  incomes  in  the  same  manner;  but  it  seems 
that  there  was  often  in  other  places  a  larger  intermixture 

1  The   words    ascribed  by  Xeno-  ing   on  the   voracity    of  the  Phar- 

phon   (Hellen.  vi.  1,  11)    to  Jason  salians,    exclaims,   ap.   Athenae.  x. 

of  Pherse,    and    the  lines  of  Theo-  p.  418 — 

critus  (xvi.  34),  attest  the  numbers  5pi  r.ou 

and  vigour  of  the  Thessalian  Pe-  OT-.-TIV   xaTEjQioust    ro).iv  'AjraTxi^v. 

nestae,    and   the    great    wealth    of  Pagasse  was  celebrated  as  a  place 

the  Aleuadte    and  Skopadaa.     Both  of   export   for  slaves    (Hermippus 

these   families    acquired   celebrity  ap.  Athena,  i.  49). 

from  the    verses  of  Simonides  ;  he  Men&n  of  Pharsalus  assisted  the 

was  patronised    and    his    muse  in-  Athenians  against  Amphipolis  with 

voked  by  both  of  them  ;  see-iEliaiij  200  or  300,  LPenestae  on  horseback, 

V.  H.  xii.  1  ;  Ovid,  Ibis,  512;  Quin-  of  his  own"—  (IlEvE-Tit;  l£ioi«)  De- 

tilian,  xi.  2,  15.  Pindar  also  boasts  mosthen.    r.tf'i  2'jvTa;.  c.  9,  p.  173, 

of  his  friendship   with  Thorax  the  cont.  Aristocrat,  c.  51,  p.  687. 

Aleuad  (Pyth.  x.  90).  z  Archemachus    ap.    Athense.    vi. 

The  Thessalian  dvCparoCtaTai  al-  p.    264;    Plato,    Lecrg.    vi.    p.   777; 

luded  to  in  Aristophanes  (Plutus,  Aristot.    Polit.   ii.   (i,   3,   vii.   9,  9; 

521)    must   have    sold    men   out  of  Dionys.  Halic.  A.  R.  ii.  84. 

the  country   for    slaves— either  re-  Both  Plato    and  Aristotle  insist 

fractory   Penestoe ,    or  Perrhsebian,  on  the  extreme    danger    of  having 

Magnetic,    and   Achaean    freemen,  numerous  slaves ,   fellow-conntry- 

seized   by  violence :    the  Athenian  men  and    of    one    language — (6(j.o- 

comic   poet  Mnesimachus,  in  jest-  <poXot,6p.69U>voi, •Ra7piu>T3iaX).rj).uv). 
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of  bought  foreign  slaves,  and  also  that  the  number,  fellow- 
feeling  and  courage  of  the  degraded  village  population  was 
nowhere  so  great  as  in  Thessaly  and  Laconia.  Now  the 
origin  of  the  Penestae  in  Thessaly  is  ascribed  to  the 
conquest  of  the  territory  by  the  Thesprotians,  as  that  of 
the  Helots  in  Laconia  is  traced  to  the  Dorian  conquest. 
The  victors  in  both  countries  are  said  to  have  entered  into 
a  convention  with  the  vanquished  population,  whereby  the 
latter  became  serfs  and  tillers  of  the  land  for  the  benefit 
of  the  former,  but  were  at  the  same  time  protected  in  their 
holdings,  constituted  subjects  of  the  state,  and  secured 
against  being  sold  away  as  slaves.  Even  in  the  Thessalian 
cities,  though  inhabited  in  common  by  Thessalian  pro- 
prietors and  their  Penestae,  the  quarters  assigned  to  each 
were  to  a  great  degree  separated:  what  was  called  the 
Free  Agora  could  not  be  trodden  by  any  Penest  except 
when  specially  summoned.  * 

Who  the  people  were,  whom  the  conquest  of  Thessaly 
by  the  Thesprotians   reduced   to   this  predial   „,. 

•11  f        1      TfC  L       1  A  T  Wll°    the 

villenage,  we  find  differently  stated.     According   penest» 
to   Theopompus,   they  were  Perrhaebians  and   Yer?~ 

,r          A,  j-         .         ii_  T»   i         •  1-1        doubtful. 

Jilagnetes;  according  to  others,  Jrelasgians;  while 
Archemachus  alleged  them  to  have  been  Boeotians  of  the 
territory  of  Ariie2 — some  emigrating  to  escape  the  con- 
querors, others  remaining  and  accepting  the  condition  of 
serfs.  But  the  conquest,  assuming  it  as  a  fact,  occurred 
at  far  too  early  a  day  to  allow  of  our  making  out  either 
the  manner  in  which  it  came  to  pass  or  the  state  of  things 
which  preceded  it.  The  Pelasgians  whom  Herodotus  saw  at 
Kreston  are  affirmed  by  him  to  have  been  the  descendants 
of  those  who  quitted  Thessaly  to  escape3  the  invading 
Thesprotians;  though  others  held  that  the  Boeotians,  driven 
on  this  occasion  from  their  habitations  on  the  Gulf  of 
Pagasae  near  the  Achaeans  of  Plithiotis,  precipitated  them- 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  11,  2.  Mans ,    we  see   by  Arist.   Polit.  ii. 

z  Theopompus  and  Archemachns  6,  3.     They   had  their    eponymous 

ap.  Athenae.   vi.   p.  204 — 266;   com-  hero  Penestgs,  whose  descent  was 

pare   Thucyd.   ii.   12;    Steph.   Byz.  traced    to    Thessalus    sou     of    Hc- 

v.  "ApvT) — the  converse  of  this  story  rakles:    they  were  thus  connected 

in   Strabo,  ix.  p.    401—411,   of  the  with  the    mythical    father    of  the 

Thessalian  Arne  being  settled  from  nation     (Schol.     Aristoph.     Vesp. 

Bceotia.     That  the  villeins  or  Pe-  1271). 

nestse     were     completely    distinct  3    Herodot.    i.    67;    compare    vii. 

from  the  circumjacent    dependents  17u. 
— Acliasans ,     Muguetes,      Perrhx- 
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selves  on  Orchomenus  and  Boeotia,  and  settled  in  it,  expel- 
ling the  Minyae  and  the  Pelasgians. 

Passing  over  the  legends  on  this  subject,  and  confining 
Quadruple  ourselves  to  historical  time,  we  find  an  establish- 
division  of  ed  quadruple  division  of  Thessaly,  said  to  have 
8a  y'  been  introduced  in  the  time  of  Aleuas,  the 
ancestor  (real  or  mythical)  of  the  powerful  Aleuadae, — 
Thessaliotis,  Pelasgiotis,  Histiseotis,  Phthiotis. J  In  Phthiotis 
were  comprehended  the  Achseans,  whose  chief  towns  were 
ilelitsea,  Itonus,  Thebse  Phthiotides,  Alos,  Larissa  Kremaste 
and  Pteleon,  on  or  near  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pagasae.  Histiteotis,  to  the  north  of  the  Peneius,  comprised 
the  Perrhsebians  with  numerous  towns  strong  in  situation, 
but  of  no  great  size  or  importance;  they  occupied  the  passes 
of  Olympus2  and  are  sometimes  considered  as  extending 
westward  across Pindus.  Pelasgiotis  included  the Magnetes, 
together  with  that  which  was  called  the  Pelasgic  plain 
bordering  on  the  western  side  of  Pelion  and  Ossa.3  Thes- 
saliotis  comprised  the  central  plain  of  Thessaly  and  the 
upper  course  of  the  river  Peneius.  This  was  the  political 
classification  of  the  Thessalian  power,  framed  to  suit  a 
time  when  the  separate  cities  were  maintained  in  harmo- 
nious action  by  favourable  circumstances  or  by  some 
energetic  individual  ascendency;  for  their  union  was  in 
general  interrupted  and  disorderly,  and  we  find  certain 
cities  standing  aloof  while  the  rest  went  to  war.4  Though 
a  certain  political  junction,  and  obligations  of  some  kind 
towards  a  common  authority,  were  recognised  in  theory  by 
all,  and  a  chief  or  Tagus 5  was  nominated  to  enforce  obedience, 

1  Hellanikus,  Fragm.  28,  ed.  Di-  rence  of  this  name  (no  uncommon 

dot;    Harpocration,    v.    Te-rpapyia:  thing    in    ancient    Greece)     seems 

the  quadruple  division   was   older  to    hare    given   rise  to    the    state- 

than     Hekataeus     (Steph.    Byz.    v.  ment,  that   the  Perrha:bi   had  sub- 

KpiVju)/).  dued  the  northern  parts  of  Eubcea, 

Hekat-cus  connected  the  Perrhsc-  and   carried    over  the    inhabitants 

hians  with  the  genealogy  of  -35olus  of   the    Euboean    Histiaea    captive 

through  Tyr6  the  daughter  of  Sal-  into    the    north-west    of   Thessaly 

mOneus:     they    passed    as    AloXsi;  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  437,  x.  p.  446). 

(Hekataeus,    Frag.   334,    ed.  Didot ;  2  Pliny,  H.  N.  iv.  I:    Strabo,  ix. 

Stephan.     Byz.     v.     <I>i).avva     and  p.  410. 

Fovvoi).  3  Strabo,  ix.  p.  443. 

The  teritorry  of  the  city  of  His-  4  Diodor.    xviii.    11;    Thucyd.    ii. 

titea  (in   the  north   part  of  the  is-  22. 

land    of  Euboea)    was    also    called  5  The     inscription    No.    1770    in 

Histiacotis.      The     double     occur-  Boeckh's  Corpus  Inscript.  contains 
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— yet  it  frequently  happened  that  the  disputes  of  the  cities 
among  themselves  prevented  the  choice  of  a  Tagus,  or 
drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and  left  the  alliance  little 
more  than  nominal.  Larissa,  Pharsalus l  and  Pherae — each 
with  its  cluster  of  dependent  towns  as  adjuncts — seem  to 
have  been  nearly  on  a  par  in  strength,  and  each  Disorderly 
torn  by  intestine  faction,  so  that  not  only  was  c°nfe<i« - 
the  supremacy  over  common  dependents  relaxed,  Thessaiiaif 
but  even  the  means  of  repelling  invaders  greatly  cities, 
enfeebled.  The  dependence  of  the  Perrhsebians,  Magnetes, 
Achseans,  and  Malians,  might  under  these  circumstances 
be  often  loose  and  easy.  But  the  condition  of  the  Penestse 
— who  occupied  the  villages  belonging  to  these  great  cities, 
in  the  central  plain  of  Pelasgiotis  and  Thessaliotis,  and 
from  whom  the  Aleuadae  and  Skopadse  derived  their  exu- 
berance of  landed  produce — was  noway  mitigated,  if  it  was 
not  even  aggravated,  by  such  constant  factions.  Nor  were 
there  wanting  cases  in  which  the  discontent  of  this  subject 
class  was  employed  by  members  of  the  native  oligarchy,  2 
or  even  by  foreign  states,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
political  revolutions. 

"When  Thessaly  is  under  her  Tagus,  all  the  neigh- 
bouring people  pay  tribute  to  her;  she  can  send  into  the 
field  6000  cavalry  and  10,000  hoplites  or  heavy-armed 
infantry,"3  observed  Jason,  despot  of  Pherae,  to  Polydamas 
of  Pharsalus,  in  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  the  latter  to 
second  his  pretensions  to  that  dignity.  The  impost  due 
from  the  tributai'ies,  seemingly  considerable,  was  then 
realised  with  arrears,  and  the  duties  upon  imports  at  the 

a    letter    of    the     Roman    consul,  Herod,    vii.   6,    calls   the   Aleuadao 

Titus    Quinctius    Flamininus,    ad-  SiaosXiTj?  potai/.-rjjq. 

dressed    to    the     city    ot    Kyretiae  J  Xenophon,   Memorab.  i.    2,  24; 

(north    of    Atrax     in    Perrhaebia).  Hellenic,   ii.    3,    37.     The    loss    of 

The  letter  is  addressed,  KypsTtetuv  the   comedy    called  Il6X£i<;   of  Eu- 

TOII;  Totyoi«  xai  T^J  i:6Xst — the  title  polis  (see  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comi- 

of  Tagi    seems  thus   to  have  been  cor.   Grsec.   p.    513)    probably    pre- 

given    to     the    magistrates    of   se-  vents   us   from   understanding   the 

parate     Thessalian      cities.       The  sarcasm    of    Aristophanes     (Vesp. 

Inscriptions      of     Thaumaki    (No.  1263)    about    the     Tcapurpsopeia     of 

1773—1774)   have   the     title    apyo'<-  Amynias    among    the   Penesta)    of 

TE«,    not    T^YOI.       The    title    Totfc,;  Pharsalus;    but   the  incident  there 

was  peculiar  to  Thessaly  (Pollux,  alluded    to    can    have   nothing    to 

j.  128).  do  with  the  proceedings  of  Kritias, 

1  Xenophon,    Hellcn.    vi.    1,    9 ;  touched  upon  by  Xenophon. 

Diodor.     xiv.     82;     Thucyd.     i.     3.  'Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  1,  9— 12. 
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harbours  of  tlie  Pagassean  gulf,  imposed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  confederacy,  were  then  enforced  with  strictness;  but 
the  observation  shows  that  while  unanimous  Thessaly  was 
very  powerful,  her  periods  of  unanimity  were  only  oc- 
casional.1 Among  the  nations  which  thus  paid  tribute  to  the 
Great  fulness  of  Thessalian  power,  we  may  number 

power  of  not  merely  the  Perrhaebi,  Magnetes,  and  Achae- 
when^'a  ansol'Phthiotis,  butalsotheMaliansandDolopes, 
state  of  and  various  tribes  of  Epirots  extending  to  the 
unanimity.  westward  of  Pindus.2  We  may  remark  that  they 
were  all  (except  the  Malians)  javelin-men  or  light-armed 
troops,  not  serving  in  rank  with  the  full  panoply;  a  fact 
which  in  Greece  counts  as  presumptive  evidence  of  a  lower 
civilization;  the  Magnetes,  too,  had  a  peculiar  close-fitting 
mode  of  dress,  probably  suited  to  movements  in  a  moun- 
tainous country.3  There  was  even  a  time  when  the  Thes- 
salian power  threatened  to  extendsouthwai'd  of  Thermopylae, 
and  subjugate  the  Phokians,  Dorians  andLokrians.  So  much 
were  the  Phokians  alarmed  at  this  danger,  that  they  had 
built  a  wall  across  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  for  the  purpose 
of  more  easily  defending  it  against  Thessalian  invaders, 
who  are  reported  to  have  penetrated  more  than  once  into 
the  Phokian  valleys,  and  to  have  sustained  some  severe 
defeats.4  At  what  precise  time  these  events  happened,  we 
find  no  information;  but  it  must  have  been  considerably 
earlier  than  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  since  the  defensive 
wall  which  had  been  built  at  Thermopylae  by  the  Phokians 
was  found  by  Leonidas  in  a  state  of  ruin.  But  the  Phokians, 
though  they  no  longer  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
this  wall,  had  not  ceased  to  fear  and  hate  the  Thessalians 
— an  antipathy  which  will  be  found  to  manifests  itself 
palpably  in  connexion  with  the  Persian  invasion.  On  the  whole 
the  resistance  of  the  Phokians  was  successful,  for  the  power 
of  the  Thessalians  never  reached  southward  of  the  pass.5 

1  Demosthen.    Olynth.   i.    c.  3.  p.  numbers  the  Motpxxol  among  theso 
15,  ii.  c.  5.  p.  21.     The    orator  had  tributaries  along -with  the  Dolopes  : 
occasion    to    denounce     Philip    as  the    Maraces    are   named   by  Pliny 
having  got  possession  of  the  public  (H.  N.   iv.   3)    also  along  with  the 
authority    of  the   Thessalian    con-  Dolopes,    but    we    do    not    know 
federation,      partly     by    intrigue,  where  they  dwelt. 

partly  by  force,  and  we  thus  hear  *  Xenophen.    Hellen.    vi.    1,    0  ; 

of  the  ).i|jivec  and  the  aYopai  which  Pindar.  Pyth.  iv.  80. 

formed    the    revenue    of   the   con-  "  Herodot.  vii.  176;  viii.  27—28. 

federacy.  5  The  story  of  invading  Thessa- 

2  Xenophon    (Hellen.    vi.    I,    7)  lians  at  Kerissus  near  Leuktra  in 
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It  will  be  recollected  that  these  different  ancient  races, 
— Perrhaebi,  Magnetes,  Achaeans,  Malians,  Dolo-   Achaans,.  • 
pes, — though  tributaries  of  the  Thessalians,  still   Pen-hasM,' 
retained  their  Amphiktyonic  franchise,  and  were   Mafia™",8' 
considered  as  legitimate  Hellenes:  all  except  the   Doiopes', 
Malians  are  indeed  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.   "We   tributaries 
shall   rarely  have  occasion  to  speak  much   of  oftheTbea- 
them  in  the  course  of  this  history:  they  are  found   g}1^1"1* 
siding  with  Xerxes  (chiefly  by  constraint)  in  his   phiktyonic 
attack  of  Greece,  and  almost  indifferent  in  the   races- 
struggle  between  Sparta  and  Athens.  That  the  Achaeans  of 
Phthiotis  are  a  portion  of  the  same  race  as  the  Achaeans 
of  Peloponnesus  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  though  we 
trace  no  historical  evidence  to  authenticate  it.     Achaea 
Phthiotis  is  the  seat  of  Hellen,  the  patriarch  of  the  entire 
race, — of  the  primitive  Hellas,  by  some  treated  as  a  town, 
by  others  as  a  district  of  some  breadth, — and  of  the  great 
national  hero  Achilles.     Its  connexion  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  Achseans  is  not  unlike  that  of  Doris  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  Dorians.1 

We  have  also  to  notice  another  ethnical  kindred,  the 
date  and  circumstances  of  which  are  given  to  us  only  in  a 
mythical  form,  but  which  seems  nevertheless  to  be  in  itself 
a  reality, — that  of  the  Magnetes  on  Pelion  and  Ossa,  with 
the  two  divisions  of  Asiatic  Magnetes,  or  Magnesia  on 
Mount  Sipylus  and  Magnesia  on  the  river  Mseander.  It  is 
said  that  these  two  Asiatic  homonymous  towns  were 
founded  by  migrations  of  the  ThessalianMagnet  es,  Asiatic 
a  body  of  whom  became  consecrated  to  the  Magnates. 
Delphian  god,  and  chose  a  new  abode  under  his  directions. 
According  to  one  story,  these  emigrants  were  warriors 
returning  from  the  siege  of  Troy;  according  to  another, 
they  sought  fresh  seats  to  escape  from  the  Thesprotian 
conquerors  of  Thessaly.  There  was  a  third  story,  according 
to  which  the  Thessalian  Magnetes  themselves  were  re- 
presented as  colonists3  from  Delphi.  Though  we  can 

Bceotia  (Pausan.  ix.   13,    1)   is   not     173;    Conon,    Narrat.    29;     Strabo, 
at  all  probable.  xiv.  p.  647. 
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elicit  no  distinct  matter  of  fact  from  these  legends,  we  may 
nevertheless  admit  the  connexion  of  race  between  the 
Thessalian  and  the  Asiatic  Magnetes  as  well  as  the  rever- 
ential dependence  of  both,  manifested  in  this  supposed 
filiation,  on  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Of  the  Magnetes  in 
Krete,  noticed  by  Plato  as  long  extinct  in  his  time,  we 
cannot  absolutely  verify  even  the  existence. 

Of  the  Malians,  Thucydides  notices  three  tribes  (Y^) 
The  as  existing  in  his  time — the  Paralii,  the  Hi  ere  a 

Maiians.  (Priests),  and  the  Trachinii,  or  men  of  Trachin:  1 
it  is  possible  that  the  second  of  the  two  may  have  been 
possessors  of  the  sacred  spot  on  which  the  Amphiktyonic 
meetings  were  held.  The  prevalence  of  the  hoplites  or 
heavy-armed  infantry  among  the  Maiians  indicates  that  we 
are  stepping  from  Thessalian  to  more  southerly  Hellenic 
habits:  the  Maliaus  recognized  every  man  as  a  qualified 
citizen  who  either  had  served,  or  was  serving,  in  the  ranks 
with  his  full  panoply.2  Yet  the  panoply  was  proba*bly 
not  perfectly  suitable  to  the  mountainous  regions  by  which 
they  were  surrounded;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  aggressive  mountaineers  of  the  Deigh- 
bouring  region  of  (Eta  had  so  harassed  and  overwhelmed 
them  in  war,  that  they  were  forced  to  throw  themselves  on 
the  protection  of  Sparta,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Spartan  colony  of  Herakleia  near  Trachin  was  the  result 
of  their  urgent  application.  Of  these  mountaineers,  des- 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  92.   The  distinction  be   the   correct   reading)    occupied 

made    by  Skylax   (c.  61)    and  Dio-  the   northern   coast   of  the  Maliac 

dorus   (xviii.  11)    between   MT,).iiI<;  Gulf,    from  the  north  bank  of  the 

and    MzXui; — the  latter   adjoining  Spcrchcius  to  the  town  of  Echinus  ; 

the  former   on   the  north — appears  in  which  position  Dr.  Cramer  pla- 

inadmissible,  though Letronne  still  ces  the  Mrj/.tsT;  ITapiXiot — an  error, 

defends    it     (Periple     de    Marcien  I  think  (Geography  of  Greece,  vol. 

d'Heraclee,  &c.,  Paris,  1839,  p.  212.  i.  p.  436). 

Instead  of  MaXisi;,   we  ought  to  It  is  not  improbable  that  Lamia 

read  AocpusT?,    as  O.  Mtiller   obser-  first    acquired    importance    during 

ves  (Dorians,  i.  6,  p.  48).  the  course  of  those  events  towards 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  impor-  the    close    of    the    Peloponnesian 

tant   towa    of  Lamia   (the   modern  war,  when  th-j  Lacedemonians,  in 

Zeitun)   is   not   noticed   either    by  defence  of  Herakleia,  attacked  the 

Herodotus,    Thucydides   or  Xeno-  Acliaeans    of   Phthiotis,    and   even 

phon;     Skylax    is     the     first    who  expelled   the    G-Itsaua    for   a    time 

mentions  it.     The  route  of  Xerxes  from  their  seats  (see  Thucyd.  viii. 

towards     Thermopylae     lay     along  3;  Diodor.  xiv.  39). 

the  coast  from  Alos.  *  Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  10,  10, 

The   Lamieis    (assuming   that   to 
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cribed  under  the  general  name  of  (Etaeans,  the  principal 
were   the   JEnianes  (or  Enieues,   as   they   are   The  cEt;ti. 
termed  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue  as  well  as  by   -  The 
Herodotus), — an  ancient  Hellenic >  Amphiktyonic       n 
race,  who  are  said  to  have  passed  through  several  successive 
migrations  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  but  who  in  the  histori- 
cal times  had  their  settlement  and  their  chief  town  Hypata 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Spercheius,  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  Mount  (Eta.     But  other  tribes  were  probably 
also  included  in  the  name,  such  as  those  ^Etolian  tribes, 
the  Bomians  and  Kallians,  whose  high  and  cold  abodes 
approached  near  to  the  Maliac  Gulf.     It  is  in  this  sense 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  name,  as  comprehending  all 
the  predatory  tribes  along  this  extensive  mountain  range, 
when  we  are  told  of  the  damage  done  by  the  (Etaeans  both 
to  the  Malians  on  the  east,  and  to  the  Dorians  on  the  south: 
but  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  name  CEtseans  seems 
to  designate  expressly  the  ./Enianes,  especially  when  they 
are  mentioned  as  exercising  the  Amphiktyonic  franchise.2 
The  fine  soil,  abundant  moisture,  and  genial  exposure 
of  the   southerly   declivities    of  Othrys3 — especially  the 
valley  of  the  Spercheius,  through  which  river  all  these 
waters  pass  away,  and  which  annually  gives  forth  a  ferti- 
lising  inundation — present  a  marked    contrast   with  the 
barren,  craggy,  and  naked  masses  of  Mount  (Eta,  which 
forms  one  side  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.     Southward  of 
the  pass,  the  Lokrians,  Phokians,  and  Dorians   L0kriang 
occupied   the   mountains   and   passes   between   Phokiang, 
Thessaly  and  Boeotia.     The  coast  opposite  to   Dorians- 
the  western  side  of  Eubcea,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thermopylae  as  far  as  the  Boeotian  frontier  at  Anthedon, 
was  possessed  by  the  Lokrians,  whose  northern  frontier 
town,  Alpeni,  was  conterminous  with  the  Malians.     There 

1  Plutarch,    Question.    Grcrc.    p.  Holland's  Travels,  ch.  xvii.  vol.  ii. 
294.  p.  10S,   and   Forchhammer   (Helle- 

2  Thucyd.  iii.  92—97  ;  viii.  3.  Xe-  nika,  Griechenland,  ira  Neueu  das 
noph.  Hellen.  i.  2,  18;   in  another  Alte,  Berlin,  1837).    I  do  not  con- 
passage  .Xenophon   expressly   dis-  cur  with  Forchhammer   in   his   at- 
tinguishes  the  CEta;i  and  the  ^Enia-  tempts   to   resolve   the    mythes    of" 
nes  (Helleu.  iii.  5,  6).    Diodor.  xiv.  Heraklgs,  Achilles,  and  others  into 
38.    ^schines,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  44,  physical  phenomena  ;  but  his  ,1.  s- 
?•  290.  criptions  of  local  scenery  and  attri- 

3  About   the   fertility  as  well  as  butes  are  most  vivid  and  masterly. 
the  beauty  of  this  valley,  see  Dr. 
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was,  however,  one  narrow  strip  of  Phokis— the  town  of 
Daphnus,  where  the  Phokians  also  touched  the  Euboean 
sea — which  broke  this  continuity  and  divided  the  Lokrians 
into  two  sections, — Lokrians  of  Mount  Knemis,  or  Epikne- 
midian  Lokrians,  and  Lokrians  of  Opus,  or  Opuntian 
Lokrians.  The  mountain  called  Knemis,  running  south- 
ward parallel  to  the  coast  from  the  end  of  (Eta,  divided 
the  former  section  from  the  inland  Phokians  and  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Kephisus:  farther  southward,  joining  con- 
tinuously with  Mount  Ptoon  by  means  of  an  intervening 
mountain  which  is  now  called  Chlomo,  it  separated  the 
Lokrians  of  Opus  from  the  territories  of  Orchomenus, 
Thebes,  andAnthedon,  the  north-eastern  portions  of  Boeotia. 
Besides  these  two  sections  of  the  Lokrian  name,  there  was 
also  a  third,  completely  separate,  and  said  to  have  been 
colonised  out  from  Opus, — the  Lokrians  surnamed  Ozolae, 
— who  dwelt  apart  on  the  western  side  of  Phokis,  along 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  They  reached 
from  Amphissa — which  overhung  the  plain  of  Krissa,  and 
stood  within  seven  miles  of  Delphi — to  Naupaktus,  near 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Gulf:  which  latter  town  was 
taken  from  these  Lokrians  by  the  Athenians  a  little  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Opus  prided  itself  on  being  the 
mother-city  of  the  Lokrian  name,  and  the  legends  of 
Deukalion  and  Pyrrha  found  a  home  there  as  well  as  in 
Phthiotis.  Alpeni,  Nikaea,  Thronium,  and  Skarpheia,  were 
towns,  ancient  but  unimportant  of  the  Epiknemidian 
Lokrians;  but  the  whole  length  of  this  Lokrian  coast  is 
celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  both  by  ancient  and 
modern  observers.1 

The  Phokians  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  little 

1  Strabo,   ix.  p.   455;    Forchham-  they  -were  for  a  short  time  during 

mer,  Hellenika,  p.  11-12.    Kynus  the  prosperity  of  the  Phokians  at 

is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  har-  the  beginning  of  the  Sacred  War, 

hour  of  Opus,  hut  it  was  a  city  of  though  not  permanently  (JEschin. 

itself  as  old  as  the  Homeric  Cata-  Fals.  Legal,  c.  42,  p.  46).  This  serves 


pOE 

than     legendary    celebrity     (Livy,  These  Lokrian  towns  lay  along  the 

xxviii.  6;  Pausan.  x.  1,  1;  Skylax,  important   road  from  Thermopyl® 

c.  61—62);  the  latter  counts  Thro-  to  Elateia  and  Bceotia  (Pausan.  vii. 

nium  and  Knemis  or  Knemides  as  15,  2;  Livy,  xxxiii.  3). 
being  Phokian,  not  Lokrian  ;  which 
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territories  called  Doris  and  Dryopis,  which  separated 
them  from  the  Malians, — on  the  north-east,  east  The  Pno- 
and  south-west  by  the  different  branches  of  k»ans. 
Lokrians, — and  on  the  south-east  by  i  he  Boeotians.  They 
touched  the  Euboean  sea  (as  has  been  mentioned)  at 
Daphnus,  the  point  where  it  approaches  nearest  to  their 
chief  town  Elateia;  their  territory  also  comprised  most  part 
of  the  lofty  and  bleak  range  of  Parnassus  as  far  as  its 
southerly  termination,  where  a  lower  portion  of  it,  called 
Kirphis,  projects  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  between  the 
two  bays  of  Antikyra  and  Krissa;  the  latter,  with  its  once 
fertile  plain,  was  in  proximity  to  the  sacred  rock  of  the 
Delphian  Apollo.  Both  Delphi  and  Krissa  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Phokian  race.  But  the  sanctity  of  the  temple, 
together  with  Lacedaemonian  aid,  enabled  the  Delphians 
to  set  up  for  themselves,  disavowing  their  connexion  with 
the  Phokian  brotherhood.  Territorially  speaking,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  Phokis1  consisted  in  the  valley  of 
the  river  Kephisus,  which  takes  its  rise  from  Parnassus 
not  far  from  the  Phokian  town  of  Lilaea,  passes  between 
(Eta  and  Knemis  on  one  side  and  Parnassus  on  the  other, 
and  enters  Boeotia  near  Chaeroneia,  discharging  itself  into 
the  lake  Kopais.  It  was  on  the  projecting  mountain  ledges 
and  rocks  on  each  side  of  this  river  that  the  numerous  little 
Phokians  towns  were  situated.  Twenty-two  of  them  were 
destroyed  and  broken  up  into  villages  by  the  Amphiktyonic 
order  after  the  second  Sacred  War;  Abae  (one  of  the  few, 
if  not  the  only  one,  that  was  spared)  being  protected  by 
the  sanctity  of  its  temple  and  oracle.  Of  these  cities  the 
most  important  was  Elateia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kephisus,  and  on  the  road  from  Lokris  into  Phokis,  in 
the  natural  march  of  an  army  from  Thermopylae  intoBoaotia. 
The  Phokian  towns2  were  embodied  in  an  ancient  con- 

1  Pausan.  x.  33,  4.  Leake's       Travels      in     Northern 

2  Pausan.  x.  5.  1  ;  Demosth.  Fals.      Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch.  13. 

Leg.    c.    22—28;    Diodor.    xvi.     60,          Two   funeral   monuments  of  the 

with  the  note  of  Wesseling.  Phokian  hero  Schedius  (who  com- 

The    tenth    book    of   Pausanias,  mands  the  Phokian    troops    before 

though  the  larger  half  of  it  is  de-  Troy    and    is    slain    in    the    Iliad) 

voted  to  Delphi,    tells  us   all  that  marked    the     two     extremities    of 

we    know    respecting   the  less  im-  Phokis, — one    at   Daphnus    on    the 

portant  towns  of  Phokis.    Compare  Eubcean  sea,  the  other  at  Antikyra 

also    Dr.    Cramer's    Geography    of  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  (Strabo,  ix. 

Greece,     vol.     ii.     sect.     10;      and  p.  425;  Pausan.  x.  36,  4). 

VOL.  IT.  U 
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federacy,  which  held  its  periodical  meetings  at  a  temple  be- 
tween Daulis  and  Delphi. 

The  little  territory  called  Doris  and  Dryopis  occupied 
Doris—  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  (Eta,  dividing 
Dryopis.  Phokis  on  the  north  and  norln-west  from  the 
JEtolians,  ./Enianes,  and  Malians.  That  which  was  called 
Doris  in  the  historical  times,  and  which  reached,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  nearly  as  ikr  eastward  as  the  Maliac 
Gulf,  is  said  to  have  formed  a  part  of  what  had  been  once 
called  Dryopis;  a  territory  which  had  comprised  the 
summit  of  (Eta  as  far  as  the  Spercheius  northward,  and 
which  had  been  inhabited  by  an  old  Hellenic  tribe  called 
Dryopes.  The  Dorians  acquired  their  settlement  in 
Dryopis  by  gift  from  Herakles,  who  along  with  the 
Malians  (so  ran  the  legend)  had  expelled  the  Dryopes,  and 
compelled  them  to  find  for  themselves  new  seats  at  Her- 
mione  and  Asine,  in  the  Argolic  peninsula  of  Peloponnesus 
— at  Styra  and  Karystus  in  Euboaa — and  in  the  island  of 
Historical  Kythnus; !  it  is  only  in  these  five  last-mentioned 
Dryopes.  places  that  history  recognises  them.  The  ter- 
ritory of  Doris  was  distributed  into  four  little  townships — 
Pindus  or  Akyphas,  Boeon,  Kytinion,  and  Erineon — each 
of  which  seems  to  have  occupied  a  separate  valley  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  river  Kephisus — the  only 
narrow  spaces  of  cultivated  ground  which  this  "small  and 
sad"  region  presented.2  In  itself  this  tetrapolis  is  so 
insignificant,  that  we  shall  rarely  find  occasion  to  mention 
it:  but  it  acquired  a  factitious  consequence  by  being  regard- 
ed as  the  metropolis  of  the  great  Dorian  cities  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  receiving  on  that  ground  special  protection 
from  Sparta.  I  do  not  here  touch  upon  that  string  of  ante- 
historical  migrations — stated  by  Herodotus  and  illustrated 
by  the  ingenuity  as  well  as  decorated  by  the  fancy  of  0. 
Miiller — through  which  the  Dorians  are  affiliated  with  the 
patriarch  of  the  Hellenic  race — moving  originally  out  of 
Phthiotis  to  Histiaeotis,  then  to  Pindus,  and  lastly  to  Doris. 
The  residence  of  Dorians  in  Doris  is  a  fact  which  meets 

1  Herodot.  viii.   31,   43,  46;    Dio-  Dryopis,       together      with     some 

dor.    iv.    57;    Aristot.    ap.    Strabo.  matters  which    appear   to  me  very 

viii.  p.  373.  inadequately  authenticated. 

O.  Miiller  (History  of  the  Dorians,  2  IloXsi;    jxixpoti     xal    XuTrpo^topoi 

book  i.  cli.  ii.)   lias    given  all  that  Strabo,  ix.  p.  427. 
can    be    known    about   Doris    and 
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us  at  the  commencement  of  history,  like  that  of  the  Phoki- 
ans  and  Lokrians  in  their  respective  territories. 

We  next  pass  to  the  ^Etolians,  whose  extreme  tribes 
covered  the  bleak  heights  of  (Eta  and  Korax,  The  JEto- 
reaching  almost  within  sight  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  liana, 
where  they  bordered  on  the  Dorians  and  Malians — while 
their  central  and  western  tribes  stretched  along  the 
frontier  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians  to  the  flat  plain,  abundant 
in  marsh  and  lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Euenus.  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  extended  so  far  westward  as  the  Achelous;  but  in 
later  times  this  latter  river,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  its  lower  course,  divided  them  from  the  Akarnanians:1 
on  the  north  they  touched  upon  the  Dolopians  and  upon 
a  parallel  of  latitude  nearly  as  far  north  as  Ambrakia. 
There  were  three  great  divisions  of  the  ./Etolian  name — the 
Apodoti,  Ophioneis,  and  Eurytanes — each  of  which  was 
subdivided  into  several  different  village  tribes.  The 
northern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  territory2  consisted  of 
very  high  mountain  ranges ,  and  even  in  the  southern 
portion,  the  mountains  Arakynthus,  Kurion,  Chalkis, 
Taphiassus,  are  found  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea; 
while  the  chief  towns  in  ^Etolia — Kalydon,  Pleuron,  Chal- 
kis,— seem  to  have  been  situated  eastward  of  the  Euenus, 
between  the  last-mentioned  mountains  and  the  sea.3  The 
first  two  towns  have  been  greatly  ennobled  in  legend,  but 
are  little  named  in  history:  while  on  the  contrary,  Thermus, 
the  chief  town  of  the  historical  ^Etolians,  and  the  place 
where  the  aggregate  meeting  and  festival  of  the  ^tolian 
name,  for  the  choice  of  a  Pan-^Etolic  general,  was  convoked, 
is  not  noticed  by  any  one  earlier  than  Ephorus.4  It  was 

1  Herod,  vii.  12C ;  Thucyd.  ii.  102.  as  extending  inland   as  far  as  the 

2  See     the     difficult    journey     of  boundaries  of  the  ^Enianes  on  the 
Fiedler  from  Wrachori  northward  Sperchoius — which  is  quite  correct 
by  Karpenitz,  and  then  across  the  — jEtolia       Epiktetus — ps/pi       TTJ; 
north-western    portion   of  the   an-  O'tTciia?,  Strabo,  x.  p.  450. 

cient     Eurytanes      (the      southern  3  Strabo ,    x.  p.  459-460.     There  is 

continuation  of  Mount  TymphrCs-  however   great    uncertainty   about 

tus  and  CKta),  into  the  upper  valley  the  position  of  these  ancient  towns'. 

of  the  Spercheius  (Fiedler's   Roise  compare   Kruse  ,    Hellas  ,    vol.    iii. 

in  Griechenland,  vol.  i.p.  177 — 191),  ch.  xi.  p.  2i:l-2rr>.  and  Bramlstater, 

a  part  of  the  longer  journey  from  Greschichte  des  Ae tolischen  Landea 

Missolonghi  to  /eitun.  p.  121-134. 

Skylax    (c.    35)    reckons   -?£tolia  'Ephorus,   Kragm.  20,  Marx.  ap. 
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partly  legendary  renown,  partly  ethnical  kindred  (publicly 
acknowledged  on  both  sides)  with  the  Eleans  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  authenticated  the  title  of  the  JEtolians  to 
rank  as  Hellens.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  Apodoti, 
Eurytanes,  and  Ophioneis,  in  the  inland  mountains,  were 
so  rude  in  their  manners  and  so  unintelligible l  in  their 
speech  (which,  however,  was  not  barbaric,  but  very  bad 
Hellenic),  that  this  title  might  well  seem  disputable — in 
point  of  fact  it  was  disputed  in  later  times,  when  the 
JEtolian  power  and  depredations  had  become  obnoxious 
nearly  to  all  Greece.  And  it  is  probably  to  this  difference 
of  manners  between  the  JEtolians  on  the  sea-coast  and 
those  in  the  interior,  that  we  are  to  trace  a  geographical 
division  mentioned  by  Strabo  into  Ancient  ^Etolia,  and 
^Etolia  Epiktetus  (or  acquired).  When  or  by  whom  this 
division  was  introduced,  we  do  not  know.  It  cannot  be 
founded  upon  any  conquest,  for  the  inland  ^Etolians  were 
the  most  unconquerable  of  mankind;  and  the  affirmation 
which  Ephorus  applied  to  the  whole  JEtolian  race — that 
it  had  never  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  any  one — is 
most  of  all  beyond  dispute  concerning  the  inland  portion 
of  it.  2 

Adjoining  the  JEtolians  were  the  Akarnanians,  the 
The  Akar-  westernmost  of  extra-Peloponnesian  Greeks. 
nanians.  They  extended  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  seem, 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  to  have  occupied  both  banks  of 
the  river  Achelous  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course — though 
the  left  bank  appears  afterwards  as  belonging  to  the  ^Eto- 
lians,  so  that  the  river  came  to  constitute  the  boundary, 
often  disputed  and  decided  by  arms,  between  them.  The 
principal  Akarnanian  towns,  Stratus  and  (Eniadse,  were 

Btrabo  ,   p.   463.     The   situation    of  notes  it  more  correctly  to  the  east 

Thermus,  uthe  acropolis  as  it  were  of  that   lake  (Polyb.  v.  7-8;    com- 

of   all  JEtolia,"    and   placed   on    a  pare    Brandstater,    Geschichte   des 

spot  almost  unapproachable  by  an  Aetol.  Landes,  p.  133). 

army,  is  to  a  certain  extent,  though  '  Thucyd.    iii.    102. — iy /IO-TOTZTOI 

not  wholly,    capable  of  being   de-  Si  Y/.iLjjiv  siji,    xai   ibjjio'fiY01   *">  C 

termined  by  the  description  which  ).  syovTii.     It    seems  that  Thucy- 

Polybius  gives  of  the  rapid  march  dides  had  not  himself  seen  or  con- 

of  Philip  and  the  Macedonian  army  versed  with  them,  but  he  does  not 

to  surprise  it.     The  maps,  both  of  call  them  ftip^vcot. 

Kruse   and  Kiepert,    place    it   too  2  Ephorus  ,     Fragment.     29,     ed. 

much    on    the   north    of    the    lake  Marx.  :  Skynin.  Chius,  v.  471 ;  Strabo, 

Trich&nis :     the     map     of    Fiedler  x.  p.  430. 
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both  on  the  right  bank;  the  latter  on  the  marshy  and  over- 
flowed land  near  its  mouth.  Near  the  Akarnaniaiis,  towards 
the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia,  were  found  barbarian  or  non-Hellenic 
nations — the  Agrseaus  and  the  Amphilochians :  in  the  midst 
of  the  latter,  on  the  shores  of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  the 
Greek  colony  called  Argos  Amphilochicum  was  established. 
Of  the  five  Hellenic  subdivisions  now  enumerated — Lo- 
krians,  Phokians,  Dorians  (of  Doris),  JEtoliaus,  and  Akar- 
naniaus  (of  whom  Lokrians,  Phokians  and  JStolians  are 
comprised  in  the  Homeric  catalogue) — we  have  to  say  the 
same  as  of  those  north  of  Thermopylae :  there  is  no  informa- 
tion respecting  them  from  the  commencement  of  the  histor- 
ical period  down  to  the  Persian  war.  Even  that  important 
event  brings  into  action  only  the  Lokrians  of  the  Euboean 
Sea,  the  Phokians,  and  the  Dorians:  we  have  to  wait  until 
near  the  Peloponnesian  war  before  we  require  information 
respecting  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  the  ^Etolians,  and  the 
Akarnanians.  These  last  three  were  unques-  Ozolian 
tionably  the  most  backward  members  of  the  i-oknans, 

TT   n       •  rrn  i  i       i    j.   i       -33tolians. 

Jdellenic  aggregate.  Inougn  not  absolutely  and  Akar- 
without  a  central  town,  they  lived  dispersed  in  na»ians, 
villages,  retiring,  when  attacked,  to  inaccessible  rudest  of 
heights,  perpetually  armed  and  in  readiness  for  a11  Greeks, 
aggression  and  plunder  wherever  they  found  an  opportu- 
nity, i  Very  different  was  the  condition  of  the  Lokrians 
opposite  Eubcea,  the  Phokians,  and  the  Dorians.  These 
were  all  orderly  town  communities,  small  indeed  and  poor, 
but  not  less  well-administered  than  the  average  of  Grecian 
townships,  and  perhaps  exempt  from  those  individual  vio- 
lences which  so  frequently  troubled  the  Boeotian  Thebes 
or  the  great  cities  of  Thessaly.  Timseus  affirmed  (contrary, 
as  it  seems,  to  the  supposition  of  Aristotle)  that  in  early 
times  there  were  no  slaves  either  among  the  Lokrians  or 
Phokians,  and  that  the  work  required  to  be  done  for  pro- 
prietors was  performed  by  poor  freemen;2  a  habit  which 
is  alleged  to  have  been  continued  until  the  temporary  pros- 
perity of  the  Sacred  War,  when  the  plunder  of  the  Delphian 
temple  so  greatly  enriched  the  Phokian  leaders.  But  this 

1  Thucyd.  i.  0;  iii.  94.    Aristotle,  Publicarum  Reliquiae,  ed. Neumann, 

however,     included    in    his     large  p.   102;  Strabo ,  vii.  p.  321). 

collection    of  IloXiTelat ,    an  'Axsp-  2Timseus,  Fragm.xvii.  eJ.  Goller  ; 

vavio-j  HoXiTEls  as  well  as  an  Aircu-  Polyb.   xii.  0-7;    Athena.>us,  vi.  p. 

>.u)v    II'j'/.t7;i2    (.Aristotelis    Iterum  2C4. 
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statement  is  too  briefly  given,  and  too  imperfectly  authen- 
ticated, to  justify  any  inferences. 

We  find  in  the  poet  Alkman  (about  610  B.C.)  the 
Erysichaean  or  Kalydonian  shepherd  named  as  a  type  of 
rude  rusticity — the  antithesis  of  Sardis,  where  the  poet 
was  born.1  And  among  the  suitors  who  are  represented 
as  coming  forward  to  claim  the  daughter  of  the  Sikyonian 
Kleisthenes  in  marriage,  there  appears  both  the  Thessalian 
Diaktorides  from  Krannon,  a  member  of  the  Skopad  family 
— and  the  .^Etolian  Males,  brother  of  that  Titormus  who 
inmuscular  strength  surpassed  all  his  contemporary  Greeks, 
and  who  had  seceded  from  mankind  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  JEtolia:  this  ^tolian  seems  to  be  set  forth  as  a  sort  of 
antithesis  to  the  delicate  Smindyrides  of  Sybaris,  the  most 
luxurious  of  mankind.  Herodotus  introduces  these  char- 
acters into  his  dramatic  picture  of  this  memorable  wedding.2 

Between  Phokis  and  Lokris  on  one  side,  and  Attica 
The  BOSO-  (from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  mountains  Kith- 
tians.  aeron  and  Parnes)  on  the  other,  we  find  the  im- 

portant territory  called  Bceotia,  with  its  ten  or  twelve 
autonomous  cities,  forming  a  sort  of  confederacy  under  the 
presidency  of  Thebes,  the  most  powerful  among  them. 
Even  of  this  territory,  destined  during  the  second  period 
of  this  history  to  play  a  part  so  conspicuous  and  effective, 
we  know  nothing  during  the  first  two  centuries  after  776 
B.C.  We  first  acquire  some  insight  into  it  on  occasion  of 
the  disputes  between  Thebes  and  Platsea  about  the  year 
520  B.C.  Orchomenus,  on  the  north-west  of  the  lake  Kopai's, 
forms  throughout  the  historical  times  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Boeotian  league,  seemingly  the  second  after  Thebes. 
But  I  have  already  stated  that  the  Orchomenian  legends, 
the  Catalogue  and  other  allusions  in  Homer,  and  the  traces 
of  vast  power  and  importance  yet  visible  in  the  historical 
age,  attest  the  early  political  existence  of  Orchomenus  and 
its  neighbourhood  apart  from  Boeotia.3  The  Amphiktyony 

1     This    brief    fragment     of    the  Boeotia — the   lake  K6pais    and    its 
HapQeveia    of  Alkman  is  preserved  environs,    in  Forchhammer's   Hel- 
by  Stephan.  Byz.     ('Epyaiyr,),    and  lenika,    p.    159—186,    with    an    ex- 
alluded    to    by    Strabo,    x.    p.  4t>0 :  planatory     map.      The     two    long 
gee    Welcker,    Alkm.     Fragm.    xl.  laborious  tunnels    constructed   by 
and  Bergk,  Alk.  Fr.  xii.  the     old     Orohomenians     for    the 
1  Herodot.  vi.  127.  drainage  of  the  lake,  as  an  aid  to 
»  See  an  admirable  topographical  the    insufficiency    of    the    nattiral 
description    of    the   north  part   of  Katabothra,  are  there  very  clearly 
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in  which  Orchomenus  participated  at  the  holy  island  of 
Kalauria  near  the  Argolic  peninsula,  seems  to  Orcno- 
show  that  it  must  once  have  possessed  a  naval  menus, 
force  and  commerce,  and  that  its  territory  must  have 
touched  the  sea  at  Halse  and  the  lower  town  of  Larymna, 
near  the  southern  frontier  of  Lokris;  this  sea  is  separated 
by  a  very  narrow  space  from  the  range  of  mountains  which 
join  Knemis  and  Ptoon,  and  which  enclose  on  the  east  both 
the  basin  of  Orchomenus,  Aspledoii  and  Kopse,  and  the 
lake  Kopais.  The  migration  of  the  Bceotians  out  of  Thes- 
saly  into  Bceotia  (which  is  represented  as  a  consequence 
of  the  conquest  of  the  former  country  by  the  Thesprotians) 
is  commonly  assigned  as  the  compulsory  force  which  bceo- 
tised  Orchomenus.  By  whatever  cause  or  at  whatever  time 
(whether  before  or  after  7  7  G  B.C.)  the  transition  may  havebeen 
effected,we  find  Orchomenus  completely  Boeotian  throughout 
the  known  historical  age — yet  still  retaining  its  local  Hiny- 
eian  legends,  and  subject  to  the  jealous  rivalry  J  of  Thebes,  as 
being  the  second  city  in  the  Boeotian  league.  The  direct  road 
from  the  passes  of  Phokis  southward  into  Bceotia  went 
through  Chseroneia,  leaving  Lebadeia  on  the  right  and 
Orchomenus  on  the  left  hand,  and  passed  the  south-western 
edge  of  the  lake  Kopa'is  near  the  towns  of  Koroneia,  Al- 
alkomenae,  and  Haliartus.  Here  stood,  between  Mount 
Helikon  and  the  lake,  on  the  road  from  Phokis  to  Thebes, 
the  important  military  post  called  Tilphossion.2  The 
territory  of  this  latter  city  occupied  the  greater  Cities  of 
part  of  central  Bceotia  south  of  the  lake  Kopa'is ;  Bceotia. 

laid    down:    one  goes   to   the   sea,  The  Homeric  Catalogue  presents 

the    other   into    the    neighbouring  K&pse,    on   the  north   of  the    lake, 

lake  Hylika,  which  is  surrounded  as  Boeotian,    but  not   Orchomenus 

by  high  rocky  banks  and  can  take  nor  Aspl6d6n  (Iliad,  ii.  502). 

more    water   without   overflowing.  *    See    O.    Muller,     Orchomenos, 

The  lake    K6pa'is   is   an    enclosed  cap.  xx.  p.  418  segr. 

basin  receiving  all  the  water  from  2  SeeDemosthen.  DeFals.  Legat. 

Doris    and    Phokis     through     the  c.  43  —  45.     Another  portion  of  this 

Kephisus.  narrow  road  is  probably  meant  by 

Forchhammer  thinks  that  it  was  the     pass     of     Koroneia— tit     itspi 

nothing   but  the   similarity  of  the  Koptbvsiov    a-.i-tit    (Diodor.    xv.    51>j 

name  It&nea  (derived  from  lisa,  a  Xenoph.   Hellen.   iv.  3,  15) — which 

irillow-tree)  which  gave  rise  to  the  Epameinondas  occupied  to  prevent 

tale  of  an  immigration   of  people  the  invasion  of  Kleombrotus  from, 

from  the  Thessalian  to  the  Boeotian  Phokig. 
Itone  (p.  US). 
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it  comprehended  Akraephia  and  Mount  Ptoon,  and  probably 
touched  the  Eubcean  Sea  at  the  village  of  Salganeus  south 
of  Anthedon.  South-west  of  Thebes,  bordering  on  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Phokis  with  the  Phokian  town 
of  Bulis,  stood  the  city  of  Thespiae.  Southward  of  the 
Asopus,  but  northward  of  Kithaeron  and  Parnes,  were 
Plataea  andTanagra:  in  the  south-eastern  corner  ofBoeotia 
stood  Oropus,  the  frequent  subject  of  contention  between 
Thebes  and  Athens;  and  in  the  road  between  the  Euboean 
Chalkis  and  Thebes,  the  town  of  Mykalessus. 

From  our  first  view  of  historical  Boeotia  downward, 
•Confedera-    *nere  appears  a  confederation  which  embraces 
tion  of          the  whole  territory;  and  during  the  Pelopon- 
/  nesian  war  the  Thebans  invoke  "the  ancient  con- 

^        stitutional  maxims  of  the  Boeotians"  as  a  justification  of 
extreme  rigour,  as  well  as  of  treacherous  breach  of  the 
peace,  against  the  recusant  Plataeans.  *•   Of  this  confedera- 
tion the  greater  cities  were  primary  members,  while  the 
lesser  were  attached  to  one  or  other  of  them  in  a  kind  of 
";>    dependent  union.    Neither  the  names  nor  the  number  of 
these  primary  members  can  be  certainly  known:  there  seem 
—     grounds    for   including   Thebes,    Orchomenus,    Lebadeia, 
BLoroneia,  Haliartus,  Kopae,  Anthedon,  Tanagra,  Thespiae, 
and  Plataea  before  its  secession. 2  Akraephia  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Mount  Ptoon  and  its  oracle,  Skolus,  Grlisas  and 
other  places,  were  dependencies  of  Thebes:    Chaeroneia, 
£    Aspledon,  Holmones  and  Hyettus,  of  Orchomenus :  Siphae, 
^  Leuktra,  KeressusandThisbe,  of  Thespiae.3  Certain  generals 
"""  or  magistrates  called  Bceotarchs  were  chosen  annually  to 
""  manage  the  common  affairs  of  the  confederation.   At  the 
I   time  of  the  battle  of  Delium  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
-!•     I  they  were  eleven  in  number,  two  of  them  from  Thebes; 
J  but  whether  this  number  was  always  maintained,  or  in 
:f~       what  proportions  the   choice  was  made  by  the  different 
cities,  we  find  no  distinct  information.  There  were  likewise 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war  four  different  senates,  with 

1  Tliucyd.   ii.   2 — xa-a    Ta   ri-pia  Commentat.    ad  Inscriptt.    Boeotic. 
tiJbv  T.W-WI  Bo'.coTOJv:  compare  the  ap.  Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  part  v,  p.  726. 
speech  of  the  Thebans  to  the  Lace-         '  Herodot.   viii.    i:-,'5  ;    ix.   15—43. 
dscmoniaus    after    the     capture    of  Pausan.  ix.  13,  1:  ix.  23,  3;  ix.  24, 
Plataea,  iii.  61,  05,  66.  3;  ix.  32,  1—4.    Xenophon,  Hellen. 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  91;  C.  F.Hermann,  vi.    4,    3—4:    compare    O.    Miiller, 
Griecliische  Staatsaltertliiimer.  sect.  Orchomenos,  cap.  xx.  p.  403. 

179  ;      Herodot.      v.     79  ;     Boeckh, 
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whom  the  Bceotarchs  consulted  on  matters  of  importance ; 
a  curious  arrangement,  of  which  we  have  no  explanation. 
Lastly,  there  was  the  general  concilium  and  religious 
festival — the  Pambceotia — held  periodically  at  Koroneia. 
Such  were  the  forms,  as  far  as  we  can  make  them  out,  of 
the  Boeotian  confederacy;  each  of  the  separate  cities  pos- 
sessing its  own  senate  and  constitution,  and  having  its 
political  consciousness  as  an  autonomous  unit,  yet  with  a 
certain  habitual  deference  to  the  federal  obligations.  Sub- 
stantially, the  affairs  of  the  confederation  will  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  Thebes,  managed  in  the  interests  of  Theban 
ascendency,  which  appears  to  have  been  sustained  by  no 
other  feeling  except  respect  for  superior  force  and  bravery. 
The  discontents  of  the  minor  Boeotian  towns,  harshly  re- 
pressed and  punished,  form  an  uninviting  chapter  in  Gre- 
cian history. 

One  piece  of  information  we  find,  respecting  Thebes 
singly  and  apart  from  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  Early  legis- 
anterior  to  the  year  TOO  B.C.  Though  brief  and  lation  of 
incompletely  recorded,  it  is  yet  highly  valuable,  phfi^'ja'us 
as  one  of  the  first  incidents  of  solid  and  positive  and 
Grecian  history.  Diokles  the  Corinthian  stands  Diokl6s- 
enrolled  as  Olympic  victor  in  the  1 3th  Olympiad,  or  728  B.C., 
at  a  time  when  the  oligarchy  called  Bacchiadse  possessed  the 
government  of  Corinth.  The  beauty  of  his  person  attracted 
towards  him  the  attachment  of  Philolaus,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  oligarchical  body, — a  sentiment  which  Grecian 
manners  did  not  proscribe;  but  it  also  provoked  an  inces- 
tuous passion  on  the  part  of  his  own  mother  Halkyone, 
from  which  Diokles  shrunk  with  hatred  and  horror.  He 
abandoned  for  ever  his  native  city  and  retired  to  Thebes, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  Philolaus,  and  where  both  of 
them  lived  and  died.  Their  tombs  were  yet  shown  in  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  close  adjoining  to  each  other,  yet  with 
an  opposite  frontage;  that  of  Philolaus  being  so  placed  that 
the  inmate  could  command  a  view  of  the  lofty  peak  of  his 
native  city,  while  that  of  Diokles  was  so  disposed  as  to 
block  out  all  prospect  of  the  hateful  spot.  That  which 
preserves  to  us  the  memory  of  so  remarkable  an  incident, 
is,  the  esteem  entertained  for  Philolaus  by  the  Thebans — a 
feeling  so  pronounced,  that  they  invited  him  to  make  laws 
for  them.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  one  or  two 
similar  cases  in  which  Grecian  cities  invoked  the  aid  of  an 
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intelligent  stranger;  and  the  practice  became  common, 
among  the  Italian  republics  in  the  middle  ages,  to  nominate 
a  person  not  belonging  to  their  city  either  as  Podesta  or 
as  arbitrator  in  civil  dissensions.  It  would  have  been 
highly  interesting  to  know  at  length  what  laws  Philolaus 
made  for  the  Thebans;  but  Aristotle,  with  his  usual  con- 
ciseness, merely  alludes  to  his  regulations  respecting  the 
adoption  of  children  and  respecting  the  multiplication  of 
offspring  in  each  separate  family.  His  laws  were  framed 
with  the  view  to  maintain  the  original  number  of  lots  of 
land,  without  either  subdivision  or  consolidation;  but  by 
what  means  the  purpose  was  to  be  fulfilled  we  are  not  in- 
formed, t  There  existed  a  law  at  Thebes,  which  perhaps 
may  have  been  part  of  the  scheme  of  Philolaus,  prohibiting 
exposure  of  children,  and  empowering  a  father  under  the 
pressure  of  extreme  poverty  to  bring  his  new-born  infant 
to  the  magistrates,  who  sold  it  for  a  price  to  any  citizen- 
purchaser, — taking  from  him  the  obligation  to  bring  it  up, 
but  allowing  him  in  return  to  consider  the  adult  as  his 
slave.2  From  these  brief  allusions,  coming  to  us  without 
accompanying  illustration,  we  can  draw  no  other  inference, 
except  that  the  great  problem  of  population — the  relation 
between  the  well-being  of  the  citizens  and  their  more  or 
less  rapid  increase  in  numbers — had  engaged  the  serious 
attention  even  of  the  earliest  Grecian  legislators.  "We  may 
however  observe  that  the  old  Corinthian  legislator  Pheidon 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  9,  6—7.    Mono-  thfilemy  St.  Hilaire    follow  one  of 

fleTT)?    8'    OUTOII;   (to    the    Thebans)  the    MSS.     by    writing    <S>y.\irj<j    in 

EYEVETO  <I>iX6Xao<;  r.ipi  t'  oXXiov  tt-vcbv  place  of  OvXoXdtou.     Next,    what  is 

xal  irep;  TJJ«  TtaiSo7roii-/i;,  v^  xaXoo-  the     meaning     of  ovo(j.aXu)3i;  ?    O. 

civ  exewot  v6|j.o'.K  flETixo'k'  xal  TO'JT'  Miiller   (Dorians,    ch.   x.  5,    p.  209) 

Eatn   ISito?   OTC'    EXEtvc/j    vsvoixiQETr,-  considers    it    to     mean     a     "fresh 

lj.i;iji,   "j-r.ws  6  dpif)^!;   <j(b^r,Tat  TUJV  equalisation,     just     as     ovaSajjAO^ 

xXr,pu>v.      A     perplexing     passage  means  a  fresh  division,"   adopting 

follows    within  three  lines  of  this  the    translation    of  Victorius    and 

—  (fc'.XoXd'VJ     fii     'i5i6v    SUTO    :r\    TUJV  Schlosser. 

ov)9tu>v  «vO|xdXu}5n — which  raises  The  point  can  hardly  be  decisive- 
two  questions  :  first,  whether  ly  settled  ;  but  if  this  translation 
Pliilolaus  can  really  be  meant  in  of  ovOjKxXujais  be  correct,  there  is 
the  second  passage,  which  talks  good  ground  for  preferring  the 
of  what  is  iSiov  to  Philolaus,  while  word  (fcaXioy  to  <tiXoX4ou;  since 
the  first  passage  had  already  the  proceeding  described  would 
spoken  of  something  ISlco?  -/3-jofj.o-  harmonise  better  with  the  ideas 
(Iitr,[j.sv0v  *>y  the  same  person.  of  Phaleas  (Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  4,  3). 
Accordingly  Guttling  and  M.  Bar-  "  JElian,  V.  H.  ii.  7. 
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(whose  precise  date  cannot  be  fixed)  is  stated  by  Aristotle l 
to  have  contemplated  much  the  same  object  as  that  which 
is  ascribed  to  Philolaus  at  Thebes ;  an  unchangeable  number 
both  of  citizens  and  of  lots  of  land,  without  any  attempt 
to  alter  the  unequal  ratio  of  the  lots,  one  to  the  other. 

1  Aristot.   Polit.    ii.    S,   7.      This      Pheidon  of  Argos,  as  far  as  we  are 
I'liuidim      seems      different      from      enabled  to  judge. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EAKLIEST  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  PELOPONNESUS. 
DORIANS  IN  ARGOS  AND  THE  NEIGHBOURING  CITIES. 

WE  now  pass  from  the  northern  members  to  the  heart  and 
head  of  Greece — Peloponnesus  and  Attica,  taking  the 
former  first  in  order,  and  giving  as  much  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained respecting  its  early  historical  phenomena. 

The  traveller  who  entered  Peloponnesus  fromBoeotia 
Distribu-  during  the  youthful  days  of  Herodotus  and  Thu- 
tion  of  cydides,  found  an  array  of  powerful  Doric  cities 

Peloponne-       J     .         '.  i_     j.i_  j  i_       •       •  •  j.i 

BUS  about  conterminous  to  each  other,  and  beginning  at  the 
450  B.C.  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  First  came  Megara,  stretch- 
ing across  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea,  and  occupying  the 
high  and  rugged  mountain-ridge  called  Geraneia :  next 
Corinth,  with  its  strong  and  conspicuous  acropolis,  and  its 
territory  including  Mount  Oneion  as  well  as  the  portion  of 
the  isthmus  at  once  most  level  and  narrowest,  which 
divided  its  two  harbours  called  Lechaeum  and  Kenchrese. 
Westward  of  Corinth,  along  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  stood 
Sikyon,  with  a  plain  of  uncommon  fertility,  between  the 
two  towns:  southward  of  Sikyou  and  Corinth  were  Phlius 
and  Kleonse,  both  conterminous,  as  well  as  Corinth,  with 
Argos  and  the  Argolic  peninsula.  The  inmost  bend  of  the 
Argolic  Gulf,  including  a  considerable  space  of  flat  and 
marshy  ground  adjoining  to  the  sea,  was  possessed  by  Ar- 

S)s;  the  Argolic  peninsula  was  divided  by  Argos  with  the 
oric  cities  of  Epidaurus  and  Troezen,  and  the  Dryopian 
Continuous  city  of  Hermione,  the  latter  possessing  the  south- 
Dorian  western  corner.  Proceeding  southward  along 
states.  tne  western  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  passing  over 
the  little  river  called  Tanos,  the  traveller  found  himself  in 
the  dominion  of  Sparta,  which  comprised  the  entire  southern 
region  of  the  peninsula  from  its  eastern  to  its  western  sea, 
where  the  river  Neda  flows  into  the  latter.  He  first  passed 
from  Argos  across  the  difficult  mountain  range  called  Parnoii 
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(which  bounds  to  the  west  the  southern  portion  of  Argolis), 
until  he  found  himself  in  the  valley  of  the  river  (Enus, 
which  he  followed  until  it  joined  the  Eurotas.  In  the 
larger  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  far  removed  from  the  sea,  and 
accessible  only  through  the  most  impracticable  mountain 
roads  lay  the  five  unwalled,  unadorned,  adjoining  villages, 
which  bore  collectively  the  formidable  name  of  Sparta.  The 
whole  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  from  Skiritis  and  Beleminatis 
at  the  border  of  Arcadia,  to  the  Laconian  Gulf — expand- 
ing in  several  parts  into  fertile  plain,  especially  near  to 
its  mouth,  where  the  towns  of  Gythium  and  Helos  were 
found — belonged  to  Sparta;  together  with  the  cold  and 
high  mountain  range  to  the  eastward  which  projects  into 
the  promontory  of  Malea — and  the  still  loftier  chain  of 
Taygetus  to  the  westward,  which  ends  in  the  promontory 
of  Tsenarus.  On  the  other  side  of  Taygetus,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Pamisus,  which  there  flows  into  the  Mes- 
senian  Gulf,  lay  the  plain  of  Messene,  the  richest  land 
in  the  peninsula.  This  plain  had  once  yielded  its  ample 
produce  to  the  free  Messenian  Dorians,  resident  in  the 
towns  of  Stenyklerus  and  Andania.  But  in  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  the  name  of  Messenians  was  borne  only  by 
a  body  of  brave  but  homeless  exiles,  whose  restoration  to 
the  land  of  their  forefathers  overpassed  even  the  exile's 
proverbially  sanguine  hope.  Their  laud  was  confounded 
with  the  western  portion  of  Laconia,  which  reached  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  down  to  the  extreme  point  of 
Cape  Akritas,  and  northward  as  far  as  the  river  Neda. 

Throughout  his  whole  journey  to  the  point  last-men- 
tioned from  the  borders  ofBoeotia  and  Megaris,  Western 
the  traveller  would  only  step  from  one  Dorian  nesua*.011" 
state  into  another.  But  on  crossing  from  the  south  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Neda,  at  a  point  near  to  its  mouth, 
he  would  find  himself  out  of  Doric  land  altogether:  first  in 
the  territory  called  Triphylia — next  in  that  of  Pisa  or  the 
Pisatid — thirdly  in  the  more  spacious  and  powerful  state 
called  Elis;  these  three  comprising  the  coast-land  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus from  the  mouth  of  the  Neda  to  that  of  the  Laris- 
sus.  The  Triphylians,  distributed  into  a  number  of  small 
townships,  the  largest  of  which  was  Lepreon — arid  the  Pisa- 
tans,  equally  destitute  of  any  centralising  city — had  both, 
at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  been  con- 
quered by  their  more  powerful  northern  neighbours  of 
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Elis,  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  spacious  territory 
united  under  one  government:  the  middle  portion,  called 
the  Hollow  Elis,  being  for  the  most  part  fertile.  The 
Eleians  were  a  section  of  J^tolian  immigrants  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, but  the  Pisatans  and  Triphylians  had  both  been 
originally  independent  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula — the 
latter  being  affirmed  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the 
Minyae  who  had  occupied  the  ante-Boeotian  Orchomenus: 
both  too  bore  the  ascendency  of  Elis  with  perpetual  mur- 
mur and  occasional  resistance. 

Crossing  the  river  Larissus,  and  pursuing  the  northern 
Northern  coas^  of  Peloponnesus  south  of  the  Corinthian 
Peiopon-  Gulf,  the  traveller  would  pass  into  Achaia — 
nesus—  a  name  which  designated  the  narrow  strip  of 
level  land,  and  the  projecting  spurs  and  declivi- 
ties, between  that  gulf  and  the  northernmost  mountains  of 
the  peninsula — Skollis,  Erymanthus,  Aroania,  Krathis,  and 
the  towering  eminence  called  Kyllene.  Achaean  cities — 
twelve  in  number  at  least,  if  not  more — divided  this  long 
strip  of  land  amongst  them,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Laris- 
sus and  the  northwestern  Cape  Araxus  on  one  side,  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Sikyonian  territory  on  the  other. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  legends  and  the 
belief  of  Herodotus,  this  territory  had  been  once  occupied 
by  Ionian  inhabitants,  whom  the  Achaeans  had  expelled. 

In  making  this  journey,  the  traveller  would  have 
Central  finished  the  circuit  of  Peloponnesus ;  but  he 
region—  would  still  have  left  untrodden  the  great  cen- 
Arcadia.  ^raj  region>  enclosed  between  the  territories 
just  enumerated — approaching  nearest  to  the  sea  on  the 
borders  of  Triphylia,  but  never  touching  it  anywhere.  This 
region  was  Arcadia,  possessed  by  inhabitants  who  are  uni- 
formly represented  as  all  of  one  race,  and  all  aboriginal. 
It  was  high  and  bleak,  full  of  wild  mountain,  rock  and  for- 
est, and  abounding,  to  a  degree  unusual  even  in  Greece, 
with  those  land-locked  basins  from  whence  the  water  finds 
only  a  subterraneous  issue.  It  was  distributed  among  a 
large  number  of  distinct  villages  and  cities.  Many  of  the 
village  tribes — the  Msenalii,  Parrhasii,  Azanes,  &c.,  occupy- 
ing the  central  and  the  western  regions,  were  numbered 
among  the  rudest  of  the  Greeks:  but  along  its  eastern 
frontier  there  were  several  Arcadian  cities  which  ranked 
deservedly  among  the  more  civilised  Peloponnesians. 
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Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchomenus,  Stymphalus,  Pheneus,  pos- 
sessed the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  Arcadia  from  the 
borders  of  Laconia  to  those  of  Sykion  and  Pellene  in  Achaia: 
Phigaleia  at  the  south-western  corner,  near  the  borders  of 
Triphylia,  and  Hertea  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Alpheius, 
near  the  place  where  that  river  quits  Arcadia  to  enter  the 
Pisatis,  were  also  towns  deserving  of  notice.  Towards  the 
north  of  this  cold  and  thinly-peopled  region,  near  Pheneos, 
was  situated  the  small  town  of  Nonakris,  adjoining  to  which 
rose  the  hardly  accessible  crags  where  the  rivulet  of  Styx l 
flowed  down:  a  point  of  common  feeling  for  all  Arcadians, 
from  the  terrific  sanction  which  this  water  was  understood 
to  impart  to  their  oaths. 

The  distribution  of  Peloponnesus  here  sketched,  suit- 
able to  the  Persian  invasion  and  the  succeeding  half  cen- 
tury, may  also  be  said  (with  some  allowances)  to  be  adapted 
to  the  whole  interval  between  about  B.C.  550-370;  from  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Thyreatis  by  Sparta  to  the  battle 
of  Leuktra.     But  it  is  not  the  earliest  distribution  which 
history  presents  to  us.     Not  presuming  to  criticise  the 
Homeric  map  of  Peloponnesus,  and  going  back  only  to 
776  B.C.,  we  find  this  material  difference — that  Sparta  oc- 
cupies only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  large   Difference 
territory  above  described  as  belonging  to  her.   between 
Westward  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Taygetus  are   SSoU'Sa 
found  another  section  of  Dorians,  independent   that  of 
of  Sparta:  the  Hessenian  Dorians,  whose  city  is    7 
on  the  hill  of  Stenyklerus,  near  the  south-western  boundary 
of  Arcadia,  and  whose  possessions  cover  the  fertile  plain 

1  Herodot.  vi.  74;  1'ausan.  viii.  few  of  them  armed.  They  were 

18,  2.  See  the  description  and  pursued  by  6000  Egyptians  and 

print  of  the  river  Styx  and  the  Arabians  :  a  very  small  resistance, 

neighbouring  rocks  in  Fiedler's  in  such  ground,  would  have  kept 

Reise  durch  Griechenland,  vol.  i.  the  troops  at  hay,  but  the  poor 

p.  400.  men  either  could  not  or  would  not 

He  describes  a  scene  amidst  offer  it.  They  were  forced  to 

these  rocks,  in  1826,  when  the  surrender:  the  youngest  and  most 

troops  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  were  in  energetic  cast  themselves  head- 

tho  Morea,  which  realizes  the  long  from  the  rocks  and  perished : 

fearful  pictures  of  war  after  the  3000  prisoners  were  carried  away 

manner  of  the  ancient  Gauls  or  captive,  and  sold  for  slaves  at 

Thracians.  A  crowd  of  5000  Grenks  Corinth,  Patras,  and  Modon  :  all 

of  every  age  and  sex  had  found  those  who  were  unfit  for  sale  were 

shelter  in  a  grassy  and  bushy  spot  massacred  on  the  spot  by  the 

embosomed  amidst  these  crags,—  Egyptian  troops. 
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of  Messene  along  the  river  Pamisus  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Messenian  Gulf:  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Messene  was  then 
the  name  of  the  plain  generally,  and  that  no  town  so  called 
existed  until  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  Again,  eastward 
of  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  the  mountainous  region  and 
the  western  shores  of  the  Argolic  Gulf  down  to  Cape 
Malea  are  also  independent  of  Sparta;  belonging  to  Argos, 
or  rather  to  Dorian  towns  in  union  with  Argos.  All  the 
great  Dorian  towns,  from  the  borders  of  the  Megarid  to 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Arcadia,  as  above  enumerated,  ap- 
pear to  have  existed  in  776  B.C.;  Achaia  was  in  the  same 
condition,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  as  well  as  Ar- 
cadia, except  in  regard  to  its  southern  frontier  conterminous 
with  Sparta,  of  which  more  will  hereafter  be  said.  In 
respect  to  the  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  Elis  (pro- 
perly so  called)  appears  to  have  embraced  the  same  ter- 
ritory in  776  B.C.  as  in  550  B.C.:  but  the  Pisatid  had  been 
recently  conquered,  and  was  yet  imperfectly  subjected  by 
the  Eleians ;  while  Triphylia  seems  to  have  been  quite  in- 
dependent of  them.  Respecting  the  southwestern  pro- 
montory of  Peloponnesus  down  to  Cape  Akritas,  we  are 
altogether  without  positive  information:  reasons  will  here- 
after be  given  for  believing  that  it  did  not  at  that  time 
form,  part  of  the  territory  of  Messenian  Dorians. 

Of  the  different  races  or  people  whom  Herodotus  knew 
,  in  Peloponnesus,  he  believed  three  to  be  original 

Portions  of          .,        f         ,.  ,,        .     ,  i   -i      -rr  • 

the  popuia-  — the  Arcadians,  the  Acnaeans,  and  the  Kynuri- 

tion  which  ang-     Tne  Achteans,  though  belonging  indigen- 

iieved  to  be  ously  to  the  peninsula,  had  yet  removed  from 

indige-  the  southern  portion  of  it  to  the  northern,  ex- 

cadians,  pelling  the  previous  Ionian  tenants:  this  is  a 

Kynurians.  part  of  the  legend  respecting  the  Dorian  con- 

Achseans.  -n  p  XT.     TT        i  i    •  j  j 

quest  or  .Return  of  the  Herakleids,  and  we  can 
neither  verify  nor  contradict  it.  But  neither  the  Arcadians 
nor  the  Kynurians  had  ever  changed  their  abodes.  Of 
the  latter  I  have  not  before  spoken,  because  they  were 
never  (so  far  as  history  knows  them)  an  independent  po- 
pulation. They  occupied  the  larger  portion1  of  the  terri- 

1  This  is  the  only  way  of  recon-  neither  of  them  had  any  means  of 

ciling    Herodotus    (viii.    73)    with  very  correct  in  formation  ;  but  there 

Thucydides  (iv.  56,  and  v.  41).    The  is    no    occasion    to   reject   the  one 

original    extent    of   the    Kynurian  in  favour  of  the  other, 
territory    is    a    point      on    which 
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tory  of  Argolis,  from  Orneae,  near  the  northern »  or  Phli- 
asian  border,  to  Thyrea  and  the  Thyreatis,  on  the  Laconian 
border:  and  though  belonging  originally  (as  Herodotus 
imagines  rather  than  asserts)  to  the  Ionic  race — they  had 
been  so  long  subjects  of  Argos  in  his  time  that  almost 
all  evidence  of  their  ante-Dorian  condition  had  vanished. 

But  the  great  Dorian  states    in  Peloponnesus — the 
capital  powers  in  the  peninsula — were  all  origin-   immigrant 
ally  immigrants  according  to  the  belief  not  only   ^°0rrj^°nng8"" 
of  Herodotus,  but  of  all  the  Grecian  world:  so   ^Etoio-' 
also  were  the  JEtolians  of  Elis,  the  Triphylians,   pj.citfnes8' 
and  the  Dryopes  at  Hermione  and  Asine.     All   Triphy-' 
these  immigrations  are  so  described  as  to  give   Hans, 
them  a  root  in  the  Grecian  legendary  world:  the  Triphy- 
lians are  traced  back  to  Lemnos,  as  the  offspring  of  the 
Argonautic  heroes,2  and  we  are  too  uniformed  about  them 
to  venture  upon  any  historical  guesses.     But  respecting 
the  Dorians,  it  may  perhaps  be  possible,  by  examining 
the  first  historical  situation  in  which  they  are  presented 
to  us,  to  offer  some  conjectures  as  to  the  probable  circum- 
stances under  which  they  arrived.     The  legen-   Legendary 
dary  narrative  of  it  has  already  been  given  in   account  of 
the  first  chapter  of  this  volume — that  great  my-   imemig°raiai1 
thical  event  called  the  Return  of  the  Children   tion. 
of  Herakles,  by  which  the  first  establishment  of  the  Dorians 
in  the  promised  land  of  Peloponnesus  was  explained  to 
the  full  satisfaction  of  Grecian  faith.    One  single  armament 
and   expedition,  acting   by  the    special  direction   of  the 
Delphian  god,  and  conducted  by  three  brothers,  lineal  des- 
cendants of  the   principal  Acheeo-Dorian   hero   through 
Hyllus  (the  eponymus  of  the  principal  tribe) — the  national 
heroes  of  the  pre-existing  population  vanquished  and  ex- 
pelled, and  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  both  acquired 
and  partitioned  at  a  stroke — the  circumstances  of  the  par- 
tition adjusted  to  the  historical  relations  of  Laconia  and 
ilessenia — the  friendly  power  of  yEtolian  Elis,  with  its 
Olympic  games  as  the  bond  of  union  in  Peloponnesus,  at- 
tached to  this  event  as  an  appendage  in  the  person  of  Oxylus 
— all  these  particulars  compose  a  narrative  well-calculated 
to  impress  the  retrospective  imagination  of  a  Greek.    They 

1  Herod,  viii.  73.     Ot  51  Kimdpioi,      ~t  'Affcicuv  apyofjiE-Joi   xat    TOO    yp6- 

a>JTQ^8<3vE4      EO'/":,      GOXSO'Jal      ptOOVOl        VO'J,    S'JVTS?    'OpVsTJTSl   XOti    ItgpiotXOl. 

Eivai  'lujvi?'    exCiOtopUuvToct   6i,  u^o         *  llcrodot.  iv.  145—148. 
VOL.  II.  X 
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exhibit  an  epical  fitness  and  sufficiency  which  it  would  Le 
unseasonable  to  impair  by  historical  criticism. 

The  Alexandrine  chronology  sets  down  a  period  of 
Alexan-  32S  years  from  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids  to 
drine  chro-  the  first  Olympiad  (1104  B.C. — 776  B.C.), — a 
fr°omgthe  period  measured  by  the  lists  of  the  kings  of 
Eetum  of  Sparta,  on  the  trustworthiness  of  which  some 
kieidufto"  remarks  have  already  been  offered.  Of  these 
the  fiist  328years,  the  first  250,  at  the  least,  arealtogether 
Olympiad,  barren  of  facts ;  and  even  if  we  admitted  them 
to  be  historical,  we  should  have  nothing  to  recount  except 
a  succession  of  royal  names.  Being  unable  either  to 
guarantee  the  entire  list,  or  to  discover  any  valid  test  for 
discriminating  the  historical  and  the  non-historical  items, 
I  here  enumerate  the  Lacedaemonian  kings  as  they  appear 
in  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.  There  were  two  joint 
kings  at  Sparta,  throughout  nearly  all  the  historical  time 
of  independent  Greece,  deducing  their  descent  from  Hera- 
kles  through  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles,  the  twin  sons  of 
Aristodemus;  the  latter  being  one  of  those  three  Herakleid 
brothers  to  whom  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula  is  ascribed: — 
SPARTAN  KINGS. 

Line  of  Eurysthenes.  Line  of  Prok'es. 

Eurysthengs  ....  reigned  42  years.     Prokles     reigned  51  years. 

Agis „        31      „  Soils „  B 

Echestratus     ....  35      „  Euryp&n  „        — 


Lab6tas    .. 
Doryssns .. 
Agesilaus    , 
Archelaus 
Teleklus  .. 
Alkamenfej 


37  „  Prytanis „  49 

29  „  Eunomus      „  45 

44  „  Charilaus     „  60 

CO  „  Nikander     „  38 

40  „  Theopompus  ....  „  10 

10  , 
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B  oth  Theopompus  and  Alkamenes  reigned  considerably 
longer,  but  the  chronologists  affirm  that  the  year  776  r.c. 
(or  the  first  Olympiad)  occurred  in  the  tenth  year  of  each 
of  their  reigns.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  with  regard  to  this 
list,  that  there  are  some  material  discrepancies  between 
different  authors  even  as  to  the  names  of  individual  kings, 
and  still  more  as  to  the  duration  of  their  reigns,  as  may  be 
seen  both  in  Mr.  Clinton's  chronology  and  in  Miillers 
Appendix  to  the  History  of  the  Dorians,  i  The  alleged 

1  Herodotus  omits  Soils  between      Polydektes  between  Prytanis    and 
Trollies  and  EurypSn,  and  inserts      Euuomus:    moreover  the  accounts 
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Bum  total  cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  the  items  without 
great  licence  of  conjecture.  0.  Miiller  observes,1  in  refer- 
ence to  this  Alexandrine  chronology,  "that  our  materials 
only  enable  us  to  restore  it  to  its  original  state,  not  to 
verify  its  correctness."  In  point  of  fact  they  are  insufficient 
even  for  the  former  purpose,  as  the  dissensions  among 
learned  critics  attest. 

We  have  a  succession  of  names,  still  more  barren  of 
facts,  in  the  case  of  the  Dorian  sovereigns  of  Herakleid 
Corinth.     This  city  had  its  own  line  of  Hera-   kings  of 
kleids,  descended  frornHerakles,  but  not  through   Corinth- 
Hyllus.     Hippotes,  the  progenitor  of  the  Corinthian  Hera- 
kleids,  was  reported  in  the  legend  to  have  originally  joined 
the  Dorian  invaders  of  the  Peloponnesus,   but  to  have 
quitted  them  in  consequence  of  having  slain  the  prophet 
Karnus.2     The  three  brothers,  when  they  became  masters 
of  the  peninsula,  sent  for  Aletes  the  son  of  Hippotes,  and 
placed  him  in  possession  of  Corinth,  over  which  the  chro- 
nologists  make  him  begin  to  reign  thirty  years  after  the 
Ecrakleid  conquest.     His  successors  are  thus  given: — 

Aletfis reigned  38  years. 

Ixion „  38  „ 

Agelas „  37  „ 

Prymni? „  35  n 

Bacchis „  35  „ 

Agelas „  30  „ 

Eudfimus „  25  ,, 

Aristomedes ..  35  , 

Agf  m6n r  1C  „ 

Alexander „  25  „ 

Telestfis „  12  „ 

Automeiies -  1  „ 


of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  he  states  42—48,  in   a  review  of  Dr.  Arnold 

them,    represented    Lykurgus    the  on   the    Spartan  Constitution, 

lawgiver  as  uncle  and  guardian  of  Compare   also   Larcher,    Chrono- 

Labdtas,  of  the  Eurysthenid  house,  logie  d'Herodote,  ch.  13.  p.4S4 — 514. 

— while   Simonides   made  him    son  He  lengthens  many  of  the   reigns 

of  Prytanis,   and  others  made  him  considerably,   in  order  to  suit  the 

son   of   Eunomus,    of   the   Prokliri  earlier   epoch  which  he  assigns  to 

line :  compare  Herod,  i.  C5;  viii.  131.  the  capture  of  Troy  and  the  Ketura 

Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  2.  of  the  Herakleids. 

Some  excellent  remarks  on  this  '  History  of  the  Dorians,  vol.  ii. 

early  series  of  Spartan  kings  will  Append,  p.  442. 

be  found  in  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  article  2  This  story — that  the  heroic  an- 

in   the  1'l.ilol.  Museum,  vol.  )i.  p.  cestor  of  the  great  Corinthian  Bac- 

x  2 
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Such  was  the  celebrity  of  Bacchis,  we  are  told,  that 
those  who  succeeded  him  took  the  name  of  Bacchiads  in 
place  of  Aletiads  or  Herakleids.  One  year  after  the 
accession  of  Automenes,  the  family  of  the  Bacchiads  gene- 
rally, amounting  to  200  persons,  determined  to  abolish 
royalty,  to  constitutes  themselves  a  standing  oligarchy, 
and  to  elect  out  of  their  own  number  an  annual  Prytanis. 
Thus  commenced  the  oligarchy  of  the  Bacchiads,  which 
lasted  for  ninety  years,  until  it  was  subverted  by  Kypselus 
in  657  B.C.1  Reckoning  the  thirty  years  previous  to  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Aletes,  the  chronologists  thus 
provide  an  interval  of  447  years  between  the  Return  of 
the  Herakleids  and  the  accession  of  Kypselus,  and  357  years 
between  the  same  period  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Bacchiad  oligarchy.  The  Bacchiad  oligarchy  is  unquestion- 
ably historical;  the  conquest  of  the  Herakleids  belongs 
to  the  legendary  world;  while  the  interval  between  the 

chiadse    had    slain    the   holy    man  toms  connected  with    the    Grecian 

Karnus,    and    had   been    punished  festivals,    which    it    was    usual  to 

for     it    hy    long    banishment    and  account    for    by    some    legendary 

privation — leads  to  the  conjecture,  tale.    Thus  no  native  of  Elis  ever 

that  the  Corinthians  did  not  cele-  entered    himself   as   a  competitor, 

brate  the   festival  of  the  Karneia,  or  contended  for  the  prize,  at  the 

common  to  the  Dorians  generally.  Isthmian    games.     The    legendary 

Herodotus  tells  us,  with  regard  reason    given    for   this    was,   that 

to    the    Ionic    cities,    that    all    of  Hgraklgs    had    waylaid   and   slain 

them   celebrated    the    festival    of  (at    Kle6nse)    the     two    Molionid 

Apaturia,     except    Ephesus      and  brothers,     when    they    were    pro- 

Kolophon ;     and    that     these     two  ceeding  to  the  Isthmian  games  as 

cities    did    not   celebrate   it,    "be-  Thefirs  or  sacred  envoys  from  the 

cause  of  a  certain  reason  of  murder  Eleian  king  Augeas.    Redress  was 

committed," — OUTOI  Y<*p  (AoO-<oi  'I(b-  in  vain  demanded  for  the  outrage, 

•VIDV    oux     afooaiv    '  AiraTO'Jpia-    xal  and  MolionS,  mother  of  the  slain 

o$TOt  xaTacpovG'j  TIVO  axi^iv  (Herod,  envoys,  imprecated    a  curse   upon 

i.  147).  the  Eleians  generally  if  they  should 

The  murder  of  Karnus    by   Hip-  ever    visit    the    Isthmian   festival. 

potSs  was  probably  the  9ovot)  oxYj'J/i?  This   legend    is    the   cpovnu    axTJ'Jiii:, 

which     forbade     the     Corinthians  explaining  why  no  Eleian   runner 

from  celebrating  the   Karneia;    at  or    wrestler    was    ever    known   to 

least  this  supposition  gives  to  the  contend    there    (Pausan.    ii.   15,  1 ; 

legend  a  special  pertinence  which  v.  2,  1 — 4.    Ister,  Fragment.  46;  ed. 

is    otherwise    wanting    to    it.    Ee-  Didot). 

specting  the  Karneia  and  Hyacin-          '  Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.   vii.  p.   14, 

thia  see  Schoell  De  Origine  Gneci  with  the  note  of  Wesseling.    Strabo 

Dramatis,    p.     70—78.       Tubingen,  (viii.  p.  378)    states    the   Bacchiad 

1828.  oligarchy   to    have   lasted    nearly 

There  were  various  singular  cus-  200  years. 
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two  is  filled  up,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  by  a  mere  barren 
genealogy. 

When  we  jump  this  vacant  space,  and  place  ourselves 
at  the  first  opening  of  history,  we  find  that  although 
ultimately  Sparta  came  to  hold  the  first  place,  not  only  in 
Peloponnesus,  but  in  all  Hellas,  this  was  not  the  case  at 
the  earliest  moment  of  which  we  have  historical  Argos  and 
cognizance.  Argos,  and  the  neighbouring  towns  *he  neish- 

,      n        -,i     i          i  i          -if  i-     •  bourincr 

connected  with  her  by  a  bond  01  semi-religious,   Dorian! 
semi-political  union, — Sikyon,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  greater 
and  Trcezen, — were  at  first  of  greater  power   Sparta  in 
and  consideration  than  Sparta;  a  fact  which  the   776  B-c- 
legend  of  the  Herakleids  seems  to  recognise  by  making 
Temenus  the  eldest  brother  of  the  three.     And  Herodotus 
assures  us  that  at  one  time  all  the  eastern  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus down   to  Cape  Malea,   including  the  island  of 
Kythera,  all  which  came  afterwards  to  constitute  a  material 
part  of  Laconia,  had  belonged  to  Argos. l     Down  to  the 
time  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  the  comparative  importance 
of  the  Dorian  establishments  in  Peloponnesus  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  order  in  which  the  legend  placed  them, 
— Argos  first,2  Sparta  second,  Messene  third.     It  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  the  Argeians  never  lost  the  recollection 
of  this  early  pre-eminence,  from  which  the  growth  of  Sparta 
had  extruded  them;  and  the  liberty  of  entire  Hellas  was 
more  than  once  in  danger  from  their  disastrous  jealousy  of 
a  more  fortunate  competitor. 

At  a  short  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Argos, 
and  at  the  exact  point  where  that  city  approaches  nearest 
to  thesea,3  was  situated  the  isolatedhillockcalledTemenion, 

1  Herodot.   i.  82.     The   historian  Argos,     The  seaside  is  thoroughly 
adds,  besides  Kythera,  xal   cu   ).oi-  flat  and  for  the  most  part  marshy: 
iral  TU)V  NTjjujv.    What  other  islands  only    at     the   single    point    where 
are    meant     I     do     not    distinctly  Argos  comes  nearest  to  the    coast 
understand.  — between  the  mouth,  now  choked 

2  So    Plato    (Legg.    iii.   p.  692),  by    sand,    of    the    united    Inachus 
whose    mind    is     full    of    the    old  and  Charadrus,  and   the    efflux    of 
mythe  and  the  tripartite  distribution  the     Erasmus,     overgrown      with 
of   Peloponnesus    among    the   He-  weeds    and    bulrushes, — stands   an 
rakleids, — rj    8'    ay,    rpiotsuiuaa   sv  eminence    of   some    elevation   and 
ToT?  TOTE  -/p4voi(;  To7«   rspl   TTJV   Sia-  composed    of   firmer    earth,    upon 
vofirjv,  7)  fup'i  TO  "ApYoq,  &c.  which  the  ancient   Temenion  was 

3  Pausan.  ii.  38,  1  ;    Strabo,    viii.      placed."     (Eeisen   im    Peloponnes, 
p.    308.     Professor    Boss    observes     vol.  i.  sect.  6.  p.  149,  Berlin,  1811.) 
respecting   the   line  of  coast   near 
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noticed  both  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias.  It  was  a 
Early  settle-  sma^  village  deriving  both  its  name  and  its 
ments  of  celebrity  from  the  chapel  and  tomb  of  the  hero 
atA?go8an8  Temenus,  who  was  there  worshipped  by  the 
and  Corinth  Dorians;  and  the  statement  which  Pausanias 
n~ion-e"  heard  was,  that  Temenus  with  his  invading 
Hill  of  Dorians  had  seized  and  fortified  the  spot,  and 
Soiygeius.  employed  it  as  an  armed  post  to  make  war  upon 
Tisamenus  and  the  Achaeans.  What  renders  this  report 
deserving  of  the  greater  attention  is,  that  the  same  thing 
is  affirmed  with  regard  to  the  eminence  called  Soiygeius 
near  Corinth:  this  too  was  believed  to  be  the  place  which 
the  Dorian  assailants  had  occupied  and  fortified  against 
the  pre-existing  Corinthians  in  the  city.  Situated  close 
upon  the  Saronic  Gulf,  it  was  the  spot  which  invaders 
landing  from  that  gulf  would  naturally  seize  upon,  and 
which  Nikias  with  his  powerful  Athenian  fleet  did  actually 
seize  and  occupy  against  Corinth  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  * 
In  early  days  the  only  way  of  overpowering  the  inhabitants 
of  a  fortified  town,  generally  also  planted  in  a  position 
itself  very  defensible,  was — that  the  invaders,  entrenching 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood,  harassed  the  inhabitants 
and  ruined  their  produce  until  they  brought  them  to  terms. 
Even  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  art  of 
besieging  had  made  some  progress,  we  read  of  several 
instances  in  which  this  mode  of  aggressive  warfare  was 
adopted  with  efficient  results.2  We  may  readily  believe 
that  the  Dorians  obtained  admittance  both  into  Argos  and 
Corinth  in  this  manner.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  except 
Sikyon  (which  is  affirmed  to  have  been  surprised  by  night), 
these  were  the  only  towns  in  the  Argolic  region  which  are 
said  to  have  resisted  them;  the  story  being,  that  Phlius, 
Epidaurus,  and  Trcezen  had  admitted  the  Dorian  intruders 
without  opposition,  although  a  certain  portion  of  the 
previous  inhabitants  seceded.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that 
the  non-Dorian  population  of  Sikyon  and  Corinth  still 
remained  considerable. 

The  separate  statements  which  we  thus  find,  and  the 
position  of  the  Temenion  and  the  Soiygeius,  lead 
settlers          to  two  conjectures — first,  that  the  acquisitions 
arrived          Of  the  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus  were  also  isola- 
ted and  gradual,  not  at  all  conformable  to  the 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  42.  2  Thucyd.  i.  122 ;  iii.  85  ;  vii.  18-27  ;  viii.  38-10- 
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rapid  strides  of  the  old  Herakleid  legend;  next,  that  the 
Dorian  invaders  of  Argos  and  Corinth  made  their  attack 
from  the  Argolic  and  the  Saronic  Gulfs — by  sea  and  not 
by  land.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  have 
got  to  the  Temenion  in  any  other  way  than  by  sea;  and  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  eminence  Solygeius 
presents  itself, l  with  reference  to  Corinth,  as  the  nearest 
and  most  convenient  holding-ground  for  a  maritime  invader, 
conformably  to  the  scheme  of  operations  laid  by  Nikias. 
To  illustrate  the  supposition  of  a  Dorian  attack  by  sea  on 
Corinth,  we  may  refer  to  a  story  quoted  from  Aristotle 
(which  we  find  embodied  in  the  explanation  of  an  old 
adage)  representing  Hippotes  the  father  of  Aletes  as 
having  crossed  the  Maliac  Gulf2  (the  sea  immediately  bor- 
dering on  the  ancient  Malians,  Dryopians  and  Dorians)  in 
ships  for  the  purpose  of  colonising.  And  if  it  be  safe  to 
trust  the  mention  of  Dorians  in  the  Odyssey,  as  a  part  of 
the  population  of  the  island  of  Krete,  we  there  have  an 
example  of  Dorian  settlements  which  must  have  been  effect- 
ed by  sea,  and  that  too  at  a  very  early  period.  Early 
"We  must  suppose  (observes  0.  Huller,3  in  re-  Dorians  in 
ference  to  these  Kretan  Dorians)  that  the  Do- 
rians, pressed  by  want  or  restless  from  inactivity,  construct- 
ed piratical  canoes,  manned  these  frail  and  narrow  barks 
with  soldiers  who  themselves  worked  at  the  oar,  and  thus 
being  changed  from  mountaineers  into  seamen — the  Nor- 
mans of  Greece — set  sail  for  the  distant  island  of  Krete." 
In  the  same  manner  we  may  conceive  the  expeditions  of  the 
Dorians  against  Argos  and  Corinth  to  have  been  effected: 
and  whatever  difficulties  may  attach  to  this  hypothesis, 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  42.  Aristotle  (ap.  Strab.  viii    p.  374) 

2  Aristot.   ap.   Prov.  Vatican,  iv.  appears  to  have    believed  that  the 
4,  MTJ/IRXOV  TtXolov— also  Prov.  Sui-  Herakleids   returned   to  Argos  out 
das,  x.  2.  of    the    Attic     Tetrapolis    (where. 

•  Hist,  of  Dorians,  ch.  i.  9.     An-  according  to  the  Athenian  legend, 

drftn    positively     ailirras    that    the  they    had    obtained    shelter    when 

Dorians   came  from    Histiae&tis   to  persecuted     by     Eurystheus)  ,     ac- 

Kiote;  but  his  affirmation  does  not  companying  a  body  of  lonians  who 

seem   to  me  to  constitute   any  ad-  then    settled    at    Epidaurus.      He 

ditional  evidence  of  the  fact:  it  is  cannot   therefore    have    connected 

a  conjecture  adapted  to  the  passage  the    Dorian    occupation    of  Ar<;os 

in    the  Odyssey  (xix.  174) ,    as    the  with  the  expedition  from  Naupak- 

mentionof  Achfcans  and  Pelasgians  tus. 
evidently  shows. 
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certain  it  is  that  the  difficulties  of  a  long  land  march,  along 
such  a  territory  as  Greece,  are  still  more  serious. 

The  supposition  of  Dorian  emigrations  by  sea,  from 
The  Dryo-  ^ne  -^a^ac  Gulf  to  the  north-eastern  promon- 
piang—  tory  of  Peloponnesus,  is  farther  borne  out  by 
meats6"1""  tne  anal°gv  °f  the  Dryopes  or  Dryopians. 
formed  by  During  the  historical  times,  this  people  occu- 
sea<  pied  several  detached  settlements  in  various 

parts  of  Greece,  all  maritime  and  some  insular: — they  were 
found  at  Hermione,  Asine,  andEion,  in  the  Argolic  penin- 
sula (very  near  to  the  important  Dorian  towns  constituting 
the  Amphiktyony  of  Argos !) — at  Styra  and  Karystus  in 
the  island  of  Euboea — in  the  island  of  Kythnus,  and  even 
at  Cyprus.  These  dispersed  colonies  can  only  have  been 
planted  by  expeditions  over  the  sea.  Now  we  are  told 
that  the  original  Dryopis,  the  native  country  of  this 
people,  comprehended  both  the  territory  near  the  river 
Spercheius,  and  north  of  (Eta,  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Malians,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  district  south  of  (Eta, 
which  was  afterwards  called  Doris.  From  hence  the  Dryo- 
pians were  expelled — according  to  one  story,  by  the  Dorians 
— according  to  another,  by  Herald es  and  the  Malians: 
however  this  may  be,  it  was  from  the  Maliac  Gulf  that  they 
started  on  shipboard  in  quest  of  new  homes,  which  some 
of  them  found  on  the  headlands  of  the  Argolic  peninsula.2 
And  it  was  from  this  very  country,  according  to  Herodotus,3 
that  the  Dorians  also  set  forth,  in  order  to  reach  Pelopon- 
nesus. Nor  does  it  seem  unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  the 
same  means  of  conveyance,  which  bore  the  Dryopians  from 
the  Maliac  Gulf  to  Hermione  and  Asine,  also  carried  the 
Dorians  from  the  same  place  to  the  Temenion  and  the  hill 
Solygeius. 

The  legend  represents  Sikyon,  Epidaurus,  Troezen, 
.p  ian  Phlius,  and  Kleonae,  as  all  occupied  by  Dorian 

settlements  colonists  from  Argos,  under  the  different  sons 
in  Argos  of  Temenus:  the  first  three  are  on  the  sea,  and 
distinct  fit  places  for  the  occupation  of  maritime  in- 
from  those  yaders.  Argos  and  the  Dorian  towns  in  and 
sindhi18  near  the  Argolic  peninsula  are  to  be  regarded 
Messenia.  as  a  cluster  of  settlements  by  themselves,  com- 

'  Herod,   viii.  43-4fi  ;    Diodor.   iv.  23  and  38,   ed.  Didot.    Steph.  Byz. 

37;  Pausan.  iv.  34,  6.  v.     Ap'J'izr;.       Apollodor.    ii.    7,    7. 

2  Straho,  viii.    p.  373;    ix.  p.  434.  Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1213. 
Ilerodot.  viii.  43.     TherekydOs,  Fr.          *  Herodot.  i.  56. — ivOtuTev  8i  auti; 
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pletely  distinct  from  Sparta  and  the  Messenian  Stenyklerus, 
which  appear  to  have  been  formed  under  totally  different 
conditions.  First,  both  of  them  are  very  far  inland — Steny- 
klerus not  easy,  Sparta  very  difficult  of  access  from  the 
sea;  next,  we  know  that  the  conquests  of  Sparta  were  gra- 
dually made  down  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  seaward.  Both 
these  acquisitions  present  the  appearance  of  having  been 
made  from  the  land-side,  and  perhaps  in  the  direction 
which  the  Herakleid  legend  describes — by  warriors  enter- 
ing Peloponnesus  across  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf  through  the  aid  or  invitation  of  those 
JEtolian  settlers  who  at  the  same  time  colonised  Elis.  The 
early  and  intimate  connexion  (on  which  I  shall  touch  pre- 
sently) between  Sparta  and  the  Olympic  games  as  admin- 
istered by  the  Eleians,  as  well  as  the  leading  part  ascribed 
to  Lykurgus  in  the  constitution  of  the  solemn  Olympic 
truce,  tend  to  strengthen  such  a  persuasion. 

How  Sparta  came  constantly  to  gain  upon  Argos  will 
be  matter  for  future  explanation:1  at   present  Early  po- 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  ascendency   ^ition  of 
of  Argos  was  derived  not  exclusively  from  her   metropolis 
own  territory,  but  came  in  part  from  her  po-   of  .ih,e, 

...  ,""         v        ,,  |V  *  c  neighbour- 

sition  as  metropolis  of  an  alliance  ot  autonomous  ing  "Dorian 
neighbouring  cities,  all  Dorian  and  all  colonised  "ties, 
from  herself — and  this  was  an  element  of  power  essentially 
fluctuating.  What  Thebes  was  to  the  cities  of  Boeotia, 
of  which  she  either  was,  or  professed  to  have  been,  the 
founder3 — the  same  was  Argos  in  reference  to  Kleonse, 
Plilius,  Sikyon,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  and  yEgina.  These 
towns  formed,  in  mythical  language,  "the  lot  of  Temenus,":! 

£;  TT,V  ApuozoSs  (iSTS^r) ,   XGU  jx  tfj?  to     plead    also:     compare    Strabo, 

ApuoTttSo;     O'J-io;     E;     rUXor6-/MT;;<v<  viii.  p.  376. 

sX'Jbv,  Atopixov  ixXTjOrj — to  the  same  -    HJJLUJV    XTuivTouv   (so    runs    the 

purpose,  viii.  31—43.  accusation    of  the  Theban    orators 

1  See  Herodot.  vii.  148.    The  Ar-  against  the  captive  Platseans ,   be- 

geians  say  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  fore    their   Lacedaemonian   judges, 

in  reference  to  the  chief  command  Thucyd.  iii.  61.)     TTXaTaiav  uatspov 

of  the    Greeks — xattoi     xs-ri    y;   ~^  ~'i^  &).)./,•;  BouoTia; — O'jx   r,;io'Jv  ao- 

fiixaiov  yivsaOai    TT/<   yjyEjiovlTjv    swj-  "oi,    cO3r:p   £-ri/;Ori    TO   rpiuTo-;,  Tjys- 

TiL-<,  Ac.  Schweighauser  and  others  (j.o-/s'kj'Jo:t    u-j     rjadiv ,    E:CO    2i    TU>< 

explain  the  point    by    reference  to  a).).u)v     BC/IUJTUJV     r'!(p7.37tvovT£;     -:i 

the  command  of  AgamemnSn;  but  raTpi7.  =  r£i8rj  rpoirjvzyxi'ovTO,  rpo:- 
this  is    at    best    only   a  part  of  the 
foundation    of   their    claim:     they 
had  a  more  recent  historical  reality 
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— in  real  matter  of  fact  the  confederated  allies  or  subordin- 
ates of  Argos:  the  first  four  of  them  were  said  to  have 
been  doriscd  by  the  sons  or  immediate  relatives  of  Teme- 
nus,  and  the  kings  of  Argos,  as  acknowledged  descendants 
of  the  latter,  claimed  and  exercised  a  sort  of  suzerainete 
over  them.  Hermione,  Asine,  and  Nauplia  seem  also  to 
have  been  under  the  supremacy  of  Argos,  though  not 
colonies.1  But  this  supremacy  was  not  claimed  directly 
and  nakedly:  agreeably  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  the  osten- 
sible purposes  of  the  Argeian  confederacy  or  Amphiktyony 
were  religious,  though  its  secondary,  and  not  less  real 
effects,  were  political.  The  great  patron-god  of  the  league 
was  Apollo  Pythaeus,  in  whose  name  the  obligations  in- 
cumbent on  the  members  of  the  league  were  imposed. 
While  in  each  of  the  confederated  cities  there  was  a  temple 
to  this  god,  his  most  holy  and  central  sanctuary  was  on  the 
Larissa  or  acropolis  of  Argos.  At  this  central  Argeian 
sanctuary  solemn  sacrifices  were  offered  by  Epidaurus  us 
well  as  by  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  as  it 
should  seem,  accompanied  by  money-payments2 — which 
the  Argeians,  as  chief  administrators  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mon god,  took  upon  them  to  enforce  against  defaulters,  and 
actually  tried  to  enforce  during  the  Peloponnesian  war 
against  Epidaurus.  On  another  occasion,  during  the  66th 
Olympiad  (B.C.  514),  they  imposed  the  large  fine  of  500  ta- 
lents upon  each  of  the  two  states  Sikyon  and  ^Egina,  for 

Argos,  Ephorus  said— TVJV  Xr^tv  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Argeians, 
O/.TJV  dv£>.a;k  -r(v  TT,fj.svO'j  ouor.ao-  and  the  inhabitants  received  a  new 
|xsvT]v  el?  it/.eiu)  (J.£fT)  (ap.  Strabo.  home  from  the  Spartans.  The  dia- 
viii.  p.  358).  lect  of  the  Hermionians  (probably 
1  The  worship  of  Apollo  Py-  that  of  the  Dryopians  generally) 
thaeus,  adopted  from  Argos  both  was  Doric.  See  Ahrens ,  De  Dia- 
at  Hermione  and  AsinS,  shows  the  lecto  Dorica,  p.  2—12. 
connexion  between  them  and  Argos  *  Thucyd.  v.  5:5.  !\  PJ  o  i  u>  7  a  T  o  t 
(Pausan.  ii.  35,  2;  ii.  3fi,  5):  but  T&U  ieociu  r,3av  oi  'ApYsioi.  The 
Pausanias  can  hardly  be  justified  word  siarpaSic,  which  the  historian 
in  saying  that  the  Argeians  actually  uses  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  Argos 
dorised  Hermione;  it  was  Dryo-  against  Epidaurus,  seems  to  imply 
pian  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  a  money-payment  withheld:  com- 
and  seemingly  for  a  long  time  af-  pare  tlie  offerings  exacted  by  Athens 
terwards  (Herodot.  viii.  43).  The  from  Epidaurus  (Herod,  v.  82). 
Hermionian  Inscription,  No.  11^3,  The  peculiar  and  intimate  con- 
in  Boeckh's  Collection,  recognises  nexion  between  the  Argeians,  and 
their  old  Dryopian  connexion  with  Apollo  with  his  surname  of  Pytha- 
AsinS  in  Laconia:  that  town  had  eus,  was  dwelt  upon  by  the  Argeian 
once  been  neighbour  of  Hermion&a  poetess  Telesilla  (Pausan.  ii.  30,  2). 
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having  lent  ships  to  the  Spartan  king  Kleomenes  where- 
with he  invaded  the  Argeian  territory.  The  ^Eginetans 
set  the  claim  at  defiance,  but  the  Sikyonians  acknowledged 
its  justice,  and  only  demurred  to  its  amount,  professing 
themselves  ready  to  pay  100  talents.1  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  at  this  later  period  the  ascendency  of  Argos 
over  the  members  of  her  primitive  confederacy  had  become 
practically  inoperative;  but  the  tenor  of  the  cases  mention- 
ed shows  that  her  claims  were  revivals  of  bygone  privi- 
leges, which  had  once  been  effective  and  valuable. 

How  valuable  the  privileges  of  Argos  were,  before 
the  great  rise  of  the  Spartan  power, — how  important  an 
ascendency  they  conferred  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic 
man,   and   how    easily   they   admitted    of  being   used   in 
furtherance  of  ambitious  views, — is  shown  by  the  remarkable 
case  of  Pheidon  the  Temenid.      The  few  facts 
which  we  learn  respecting  this  prince  exhibit   Temenid— 
to  us,  for  the  first  time,  something  like  a  real   king  of 
position  of  parties  in  the  Peloponnesus,  wherein 
the  actual  conflict  of  living,  historical  men  and  cities  comes 
out  in  tolerable  distinctness. 

Pheidon  was  designated  by  Ephorus  as  the  tenth,  and 
by  Theopompus  as  the  sixth,  in  lineal  descent  from  Te- 
menus.  Respecting  the  date  of  his  existence,  opinions  the 
most  discrepant  and  irreconcileable  have  been  delivered; 
but  there  seems  good  reason  for  referring  him  to  the  period 
a  little  before  and  a  little  after  the  8th  Olympiad, — between 
770  B.C.  and  730  s.c.2  Of  the  preceding  kings  of  Argos 

1  Herod,    vi.   92.     See  0.  Muller,  suppose  /ttoPheidons,  each  king  of 
History  of  the  Dorians,  ch.  7.  13.  Argos — among    others,    O.  Muller 

2  Ephor.  Fragm.  15,  ed.  Marx:  ap.  (Dorians,    iii.  6,  10);    but  there   is 
Strabo.   vii.   p.   368;    Theopompus,  nothing  to  countenance  this  except 
Fragm.  lib.  iv.  the    impossibility    of    reconciling 

The  Parian  Marble   makes  Phei-  Herodotus  with  the  other  authori- 

d&n    the    eleventh   from   Hdrakles  ties.  And  "Weissenborn,  in  a  disser- 

and   places   him  B.C.  895;   Herodo-  tation  of  some   length,   vindicates 

tus,  on  the  contrary  (in  a  passage  the  emendation  of  Pausanias  pro- 

which  affords  considerable  grounds  posed    by    some    former    critics, — 

for   discussion),    places    him   at    a  altering     the     eighth     Olympiad, 

period  which  cannot  be  much  higher  which  now  stands   in  the   text  of 

than  600 B.C.  (vi.  127).  Some  authors  Pausanias,    into  the  twenty-eighth, 

suspect   the  text   of  Herodotus   to  as  the  date  of  Pheidon's  usurpation 

l.e  incorrect  :  at  any  rate,  the  real  at    the  Olympic  games.     Weissen- 

opocli  ofPheidon  is  determined  by  born  endeavours  to  show  that  Phei- 

the  eighth  Olympiad.  Several  critics  dun  cannot  have  flourished  earlier 
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we  hear  little:  one  of  them,  Eratus,  is  said  to  have  expelled 
the  Dryopian  inhabitants  of  Asine  from  their  town  on  the 
Argolic  peninsula,  in  consequence  of  their  having  co- 
operated with  the  Spartan  king  Nikander  when  he  invaded 
the  Argeian  territory,  seemingly  during  the  generation 
preceding  Pheidon;  there  is  another.  Damokratidas,  whose 
date  cannot  be  positively  determined,  but  he  appears  rather 
as  subsequent  than  as  anterior  to  Pheidon.1  We  are 
informed  however  that  these  anterior  kings,  even  beginning 
with  Medon,  the  grandson  of  Temenus,  had  been  forced  to 
submit  to  great  abridgement  of  their  power  and  privileges, 
and  that  a  form  of  government  substantially  popular,  though 
nominally  regal,  had  been  established.2  Pheidon,  breaking 
through  the  limits  imposed,  made  himself  despot  of  Argos. 
He  then  re-established  the  power  of  Argos  over  all  the 
cities  of  her  confederacy,  which  had  before  been  so  nearly 
dissolved  as  to  leave  all  the  members  practically  indepen- 
dent.3 Xext,  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  dominion  over 
Corinth,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  assure  it  by  treach- 
erously entrapping  1000  of  her  warlike  citizens:  but  his 
artifice  was  divulged  and  frustrated  by  Abrou,  one  of  his 
confidential  friends.4  He  is  farther  reported  to  have 
His  claims  aimed  at  extending  his  sway  over  the  greater 
and  projects  part  of  Peloponnesus, — laying  claim,  as  the  des- 
serrtsuive  of  cendant  of  Herakles  through  the  eldest  son  of 
Herakies.  Hyllus,  to  all  the  cities  which  that  restless  and 

than  600  B.C.:  but  his  arguments  do  all  the  air  of  transferring  back  to 
not  appear  to  me  very  forcible,  and  the  early  government  of  Argos  feel- 
certainly  not  sufficient  to  justify  ings  which  were  only  true  of  the 
BO  grave  an  alteration  in  the  num-  later.  It  is  curious,  that  in  this 
ber  of  Pausanias  (Beitrage  zur  chapter,  though  devoted  to  the 
Griechischen  Alterthumskunde,  p.  Argeian  regal  line  and  government, 
18,  Jena,  1844).  Mr.  Clinton  (Fasti  Pausanias  takes  no  notice  of  Phei- 
Hellenici,  vol.  i.  App.  1.  p.  249)  don:  he  mentions  him  only  with 
places  Pheid&n  between  783  and  reference  to  the  disputed  Olympic 
744  B.C.  :  also  Boeckh  ad  Corp.  In-  ceremony. 

script.  No.  2374,  p.  335,  and  Miiller,  *  Ephorus,  ut  supra.    0:i5u>va  TOY 

JEginetica,  p.  C3.  'Apysio/,  csxa-ov  o/Ta   017:0  TTJU.SVOU, 

1  Pausan.  ii.  :>•;,  5:  iv.  35,  2.  £'j-,ifj.u  cj  ur.zp^zy>.rtu.i-iw  TO-J?  xa~' 

1  Pausan.    ii.    19.    1.     'Ap'fiToi   ?s,  aJTOv.  acs'  f^  ~r/;  T£  >.f,;tv  2).r)-<  avi- 

5t;  IjTjyoplav  xa\  TO  ccj-rv^uov  iya-  't.-jfc   T/;;    TT([JLSWJ    5ic?r:7m£v7)v   el? 

ribvTs?  ex  rcO.cuoTaTO'j,  "i  ~TJ;  s:oy-  r.'/.ziw    (xJpr,,    Ac.     What    is  meant 

3'.a<;     TOJV     flaji).eu)v     £«     s/.a/'.oTOv  by    the   lot   of  Temenus    has    been 

-porjayov,  tu;  Mr,?uxi  TO)  Ksiio'j  xat  already  explained. 

TOI?  d-oYovoi; -6  3vou.«  ).Et»9yj-jai  TOO  'Plutarch,    Xarrat.    Amator.    p. 

pajtXsoj;  a-j/ov.     This    passage  has  772;  Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1212; 
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irresistible  hero  had  ever  taken. J  According  to  Grecian 
ideas,  this  legendary  title  was  always  seriously  construed 
and  often  admitted  as  conclusive ;  though  of  course,  where 
there  were  strong  opposing  interests,  reasons  would  be 
found  to  elude  it.  Pheidon  would  have  the  same  ground 
of  right  as  that  which,  250  years  afterwards,  determined 
the  Herakleid  Dorieus,  brother  of  Kleomenes  king  of 
Sparta,  to  acquire  for  himself  the  territory  near  Mount 
Eryx  in  Sicily,  because  his  progenitor2  Herakles  had  con- 
quered it  before  him.  So  numerous  however  were  the 
legends  respecting  the  conquests  of  Herakles,  that  the 
claim  of  Pheidon  must  have  covered  the  greater  part  of 
Peloponnesus,  except  Sparta  and  the  plain  of  Messene, 
which  were  already  in  the  hands  of  Herakleids. 

Nor  was  the  ambition  of  Pheidon  satisfied  even  with 
these  large  pretensions.   He  farther  claimed  the   He  claims 
right   of  presiding  at  the  celebration  of  those   the  right  of 
religious  games  or  Agones  which  had  been  in-   atet?ieing 
stituted  by  Herakles, — and  amongst  these  was    Olympic 
numbered  the  Olympic  Agon,  then,  however,  en-   8 
joying  but  a  slender  fraction  of  the  lustre  which  afterwards 
came  to  attach  to  it.    The  presidency  of  any  of  the  more  cele- 
brated festivals  current  throughout  Greece  was  a  privilege 
immensely  prized.     It  was  at  once  dignified  and  lucrative, 
and  the  course  of  our  history  will  present  more  than  one 
example  in  which  blood  was  shed  to  determine  what  state 
should  enjoy  it.     Pheidon  marched  to  Olympia,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Sth  recorded  Olympiad,  or  747  B.C.;  on  the 
occasion  of  which  event  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
real  state  of  parties  in  the  peninsula. 

The  plain  of  Olympia — now  ennobled  only  by  immortal 
recollections,  but  once  crowded  with  all  the  deco-  R  l 
rations  of  religion  and  art,  and  forming  for  many   Of  Pisa 
centuries  the  brightest  centre  of  attraction  known  p,it;^d6 
in  the  ancient  world — was  situated  on  the  river  and  of  ' 
Alpheius  in  the  territory  called  the  Pisatid.  hard   sPa.ft* .. 

i        j.i       t-i  r-    t  i-  A  j_      i     i.  j.-  -i.      with  Elis. 

by  the  borders  of  Arcadia.       At  what  time  its 

compare  Didymus,  ap.  Schol.  Pin-  '  Ephor.  ut  supra.     FIpo?  TVJTOK, 

dur.  Olyinp.  xiii.  27.  ETttOsjOat    xii     TOU;    O'j'    'Hpa/).s&'J? 

I  cannot,  however,  believe  that  aipsQsiaaii;  itoXeai ,   xai  too?  <JY<I>va; 

Fheid6n ,    the    ancient    Corinthian  ct;ioOv    TiQIvxi    OC'JTOV,     cij?     exsivo; 

lawgiver   mentioned   by  Aristotle,  i9v;-/.^-  tou~iov  5i  si-,»i  xdl  tov 'OXuft- 

i-  the  same  person  as  Pheid6n  the  rior/.o/,  &c. 

l.ing  of  Argos  (Polit.  ii.  r, ,  4).  2  Herodot.  v.  43. 
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agonistic  festival,  recurring  every  fourth  year  at  the  first 
full  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  first  began  or  first 
acquired  its  character  of  special  sanctity,  we  have  no  means 
of  determining.  As  with  so  many  of  the  native  waters  of 
Greece — we  follow  the  stream  upward  to  a  certain  point, 
but  the  fountain-head  and  the  earlier  flow  of  history  are 
buried  under  mountains  of  unsearchable  legend.  The  first 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  contests  was  ascribed  by  Grecian 
legendary  faith  to  Herakles — and  the  site  of  the  place,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Pisatid  with  its  eight  small  townships, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  little 
territory  were  warranted  in  describing  themselves  as  the 
original  administrators  of  the  ceremony. l  But  this  state 
of  things  seems  to  have  been  altered  by  the  ^Etolian  sett- 
lement in  Elis,  which  is  represented  as  having  been  con- 
ducted by  Oxylus  and  identified  with  the  Return  of  the 
Herakleids.  The  ^Etolo-Eleians,  bordering  upon  the 
Pisatid  to  the  north,  employed  their  superior  power  in 
subduing  their  weaker  neighbours,2  who  thus  lost  their 
autonomy  and  became  annexed  to  the  territory  of  Elis. 
It  was  the  general  rule  throughout  Greece,  that  a  victorious 
state  undertook  to  perform3  the  current  services  of  the 
conquered  people  towards  the  gods — such  services  being 
conceived  as  attaching  to  the  soil.  Hence  the  celebration 
of  the  Olympic  games  became  numbered  among  the  incum- 
bencies of  Elis,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  worship  of  the 
Eleusinian  Demeter,  when  Eleusis  lost  its  autonomy,  was 
included  among  the  religious  obligations  of  Athens.  The 
Pisatans  however  never  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  ab- 
sorption of  what  had  once  been  their  separate  privilege. 
They  long  maintained  their  conviction  that  the  celebration 
of  the  games  was  their  right,  and  strove  on  several  occasions 
to  regain  it.  Of  those  occasions  the  earliest,  so  far  as  we 
Conflict  hear,  was  connected  with  the  intervention  of 
between  Pheidon.  It  was  at  their  invitation  that  the 
and'tnT  king  of  Argos  went  to  Olympia,  and  celebrated 
Spartans,  the  games  himself,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pi- 
tahe°8thbOUt  satans,  as  the  lineal  successor  of  Herakles; 
Olympiad,  while  the  Eleiaus,  being  thus  forcibly  dispossess- 
748  B.C.  ec^  refuse(j  to  include  the  Sth  Olympiad  in  their 
register  of  the  victorious  runners.  But  their  humiliation 

O 

'Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  28;  Dio-         2  Strabo ,  viii.  p.  "4. 
dor.  xv.  73.  J  "Ihucj-d.  iv.  98. 
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did  not  last  long,  for  the  Spartans  took  their  part,  and 
the  contest  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Pheidon.  In  the  next 
Olympiad,  the  Eleiau  management  and  the  regular  enrolment 
appear  as  before.  The  Spartans  are  even  said  to  have  confirm- 
ed Elis  in  her  possession  both  of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia.  l 

Unfortunately  these  scanty  particulars  are  all  which 
we  learn  respecting  the  armed  conflict  at  the   Pheidon 
8th  Olympiad,  in  which  the  religious  and  the   t'ie  earliest 

,...     J,     r  ,.  •    ,.         ,    i        Greek  who 

political  grounds  of  quarrel  are  so  intimately  coined 
blended  —  as  we  shall  find  to  be  often  the  case  m  ™e°t"rmined 
Grecian  history.  But  there  is  one  act  of  Pheidon  a  scaie  of 
yet  more  memorable,  of  whichalsonothingbeyoud  we>ght- 
a  meagre  notice  has  come  down  to  us.  He  first  coined  both 
copper  and  silver  money  in  ^Egina,  and  first  established  a 
scale  of  weights  and  measures,-  which,  through  his  influence, 
became  adopted  throughout  Peloponnesus,  and  acquired 
ultimately  footing  both  in  all  the  Dorian  states,  and  in 
Bceotia,  Thessaly,  northern  Hellas  generally,  and  Mace- 
donia —  underthename  of  the  ./Eginaean  scale.  There  arose 
subsequentlyanotherrival  scale  in  Greece,  called  the  Euboic, 
differing  considerably  from  the  ^Eginaean.  We  do  not  know 
at  what  time  the  Euboic  came  in,  but  it  was  employed  both 
at  Athens  and  in  the  Ionic  cities  generally,  as  well  as  in 
Eubcea  —  being  modified  at  Athens,  so  far  as  money  was 
concerned,  by  Solon's  debasement  of  the  coinage. 

The  copious  and  valuable  information  contained  in  M. 
Boeckh's  recent  publication  on  Metrology  has    Coinci- 
thrown  new  light  upon  these  monetary  and  stat-   denc®  °.f 
ical  scales.3   He  has  shown  that  both  the  ./Egi-   nafan  s^'ale 
nsean  and  the  Euboic  scales  —  the  former  standing   ™ith  the 
to  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  0  :  5  —  had  con-   ni%n.  °~ 

1  Pausan.  v.  22,  2;  Strabo,  viii.  See  chap.  7.  1-3.  But  I  cannot 

p.  354-:>58  ;  Herodot  vi.  127.  The  agree  with  M.  Boeckh  in  thinking 

name  of  the  victor  (Antikles  the  that  Pheidoii  ,  in  celebrating  the 

Messenian),  however,  belonging  Olympic  games,  deduced  from  the 

to  the  8th  Olympiad,  appears  duly  Olympic  stadium  ,  and  formally 

in  the  lists;  it  must  have  been  adopted,  the  measure  of  the  foot, 

supplied  afterwards.  or  that  he  at  all  settled  measures 

z  Herodot.  vi.  127;  Ephor.  ap.  of  length.  In  general,  I  do  not 

Strab.  viii.  p.  358-S76.  think  that  M.  Boeckh's  conclusions 

•Metrologische  Untersuchungen  are  well  made  out,  in  respect  to 

iiber  Gewichte  ,  Miinzfusse,  und  the  Grecian  measures  of  length  and 

Masse  des  Alterthums  in  ihrem  capacity.  In  an  examination  of 

/usammenhange  dargestellt,  von  this  eminently  learned  treatise 

Aug.  Boeckh;  Berlin,  1838.  (inserted  in  the  Classical  Museum, 
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temporaneous  currency  in  different  parts  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire; the  divisions  and  denominations  of  the  scale  being  the 
same  in  both,  100  drachmae  to  a  mina,  and  60  minae  to  a  talent. 
The  Babylonian  talent,  mina,  and  drachma  are  identical  with 
the  -(Eginsean:  the  word  mina  is  of  Asiatic  origin;  and  it  has 
now  been  rendered  highly  probable,  that  the  scale  circulated 
by  Pheidon  was  borrowed  immediately  from  the  Phoenicians, 
and  by  them  originally  from  the  Babylonians.  The  Babylo- 
nian, Hebraic,  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  and  Grecian  scales  of 
weight  (which  were  subsequently  followed  wherever  coined 
money  was  introduced)  are  found  to  be  so  nearly  conformable, 
as  to  warrant  a  belief  that  they  are  all  deduced  from  one 
common  origin;  and  that  origin  the  Chaldaean  priesthood  of 
Babylon.  It  is  to  Pheidon,  and  to  his  position  as  chief  of 
the  Argeian  confederacy,  that  the  Greeks  owe  the  first 
introduction  of  the  Babylonian  scale  of  weight,  and  the 
first  employment  of  coined  and  stamped  money. 

If  we  maturely  weigh  the  few,  but  striking  acts  of 
Pheidon  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  and  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  discredit,  we  shall  find  ourselves  introduced 
to  an  early  historical  state  of  Peloponnesus  very  different 
from  that  to  which  another  century  will  bring  us.  That 
AS  at  Argos,  with  the  federative  cities  attached  to  her, 
this  time  was  at  this  early  time  decidedly  the  commanding 
statin*  power  in  that  peninsula,  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
Peiopon-  the  establishment  and  reception  of  the  Pheido- 
nian  weights,  measures,  and  monetary  system — 
while  the  other  incidents  mentioned  completely  harmonise 
with  the  same  idea.  Against  the  oppression  of  Elis,  the 
Pisatans  invoked  Pheidon — partly  as  exercising  a  primacy 
in  Peloponnesus,  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  Lepreum  in 
Triphylia, 1  three  centuries  afterwards,  called  in  the  aid  of 
Sparta  for  the  same  object,  at  a  time  when  Sparta  possessed 
the  headship — and  partly  as  the  lineal  representative  of 
Herakles,  who  had  founded  those  games  from  the  manage- 
ment of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  extruded.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sparta  appears  as  a  second-rate  power.  The 
^Eginseanscaleof  weight  and  measure  was  adopted  there  as 
elsewhere2 — the  Messenian  Dorians  were  still  equal  and 

1844,  vol.  i.)  I   endeavoured  to  set  '  Thucyd.  v.  31. 

forth  both  the  new  and  interesting  » Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Laconic. 

points    established  by  the  author,  p.  226;   Diksearchus  ap.  Athense.  iv. 

and   the    various   others   in   which  p.  141. 

h?  appeared  to  me  to  have  failed.  The -Egina-an  mina,  drachma  and 
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independent — and  we  find  Sparta  interfering  to  assist  Elisby 
virtue  of  an  obligation  growing  (so  the  legend  represents  it) 
out  of  the  common^Etolo-Dorianimmigration:notatallfrom 
any  acknowledged  primacy,  such  as  we  shall  see  her  enjoying 
hereafter.  The  first  coinage  of  copper  and  silver  money 
is  a  capital  event  in  Grecian  history,  and  must  be  held  to 
imply  considerable  commerce  as  well  as  those  extensive 
views  which  belong  only  to  a  conspicuous  and  leading  po- 
sition. The  ambition  of  Pheidon  to  resume  all  the  acqui- 
sitions made  by  his  ancestor  Herakles,  suggests  the  same 
large  estimate  of  his  actual  power.  He  is  characterised 
as  a  despot,  and  even  as  the  most  insolent  of  all  despots:1 
how  far  he  deserved  such  a  reputation,  we  have  no  means 
of  judging.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  he  lived  before 
the  age  of  despots  or  tyrants,  properly  so  called,  and  before 
the  Herakleid  lineage  had  yet  lost  its  primary,  half-politi- 
cal, half-religious  character.  Moreover,  the  later  historians 
have  invested  his  actions  with  a  colour  of  exorbitant 
aggression,  by  applying  them  to  a  state  of  things  which  be- 
longed to  their  time,  and  not  to  his.  Thus  Ephorus  re- 
presents him  as  having  deprived  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the 
headship  of  Peloponnesus,  which  they  never  possessed  until 
long  after  him — and  also  as  setting  at  nought  the  sworn 
inviolability  of  the  territory  of  the  Eleians,  enjoyed  by  the 
latter  as  celebrators  of  the  Olympic  games;  whereas  the 
Agonothesia,  or  right  of  superintendence  claimed  by  Elis, 
had  not  at  that  time  acquired  the  sanction  of  prescription 
— while  the  conquest  of  Pisa  by  the  Eleians  themselves 
had  proved  that  this  sacred  function  did  not  protect  the 
territory  of  a  weaker  people. 

How  Pheidon  fell,  and  how  the  Argeians  lost  that 
supremacy  which  they  once  evidently  possessed,  Her  subse- 
we  have  no  positive  details  to  inform  us:  with  quent  de- 
respect  to  the  latter  points,  however,  we  can  the  reiaxa- 
discern  a  sufficient  explanation.  The  Argeians  tion  of  her 
stood  predominant  as  an  entire  and  unanimous  fede'racy  of 
confederacy,  which  required  a  vigorous  and  able  cities. 

obolua    were    the     denominations  fioTa   ?TJ  'EXX^vtov    ditavTiov.    Pau- 

employed   in    stipulations    among  sanias    (vi.   22,    2)    copies   the   ex- 

the  Peloponnesian  states  (Thucyd.  pression. 

v.  47).  Aristotle  cites  Pheidfln  as  a  per- 

'Herodot.   vi.   127.     (DslSco.o?   TO'J  son  who  )  bejng  a  psaO.r'x  ,    made 

'ApY^uiM  T'jpa-;v<yj— TOJ  u^piuavTCK  (J-s-  himself  a  T'Jpa>'vo<;  (Politic,  viii.  8,6). 

VOL.  TT.  Y 
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hand  to  render  its  internal  organisation  effective  or  its 
ascendency  respected  without.  No  such  leader  afterwards 
appeared  at  Argos,  the  whole  history  of  which  city  is  des- 
titute of  eminent  individuals:  her  line  of  kings  continued 
at  least  down  to  the  Persian  war, l  but  seemingly  with  only 
titular  functions,  for  the  government  had  long  been  deci- 
dedly popular.  The  statements,  which  represent  the 
government  as  popular  anterior  to  the  time  of  Pheidon, 
appear  unworthy  of  trust.  That  prince  is  rather  to  be 
taken  as  wielding  the  old,  undiminished  prerogatives  of  the 
Herakleid  kings,  but  wielding  them  with  unusual  effect — 
enforcing  relaxed  privileges,  and  appealing  to  the  old 
heroic  sentiment  in  reference  to  Herakles,  rather  than 
revolutionising  the  existing  relations  either  of  Argos  or  of 
Peloponnesus.  It  was  in  fact  the  great  and  steady  growth 
of  Sparta,  for  three  centuries  after  the  Lykurgean  institu- 
tions, which  operated  as  a  cause  of  subversion  to  the  pre- 
vious order  of  command  and  obedience  in  Greece. 

The  assertion  made  by  Herodotus — that   in  earlier 
•n«»«a,,»  <r,     times  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Laconia.  as  far 

_  *1T  1  •  f»    T7"  1      A 

the  Argoiic  as  Cape  JVlalea,  including  the  island  or  Jvythera 
the^eariy"  anc^  several  other  islands,  had  belonged  to  Argos 
commerce  — is  referred  by  0.  Miiller  to  about  the  50th 
Eo'daii16  Olympiad,  or  580  B.C.  Perhaps  it  had  ceased 
islands  in  to  be  true  at  that  period;  but  that  it  was  true 
tbe  -ZEgean.  jn  ^g  age  Of  Pheidon,  there  seem  good  grounds 
for  believing.  "What  is  probably  meant  is,  that  the  Dorian 
towns  on  this  coast,  Prasiee,  Zarex,  Epidaurus  Limera,  and 
Erase,  were  once  autonomous,  and  members  of  the  Argeian 
confederacy — a  fact  highly  probable,  on  independent  evi- 
dence, with  respect  to  Epidaurus  Limera,  inasmuch  as  that 
town  was  a  settlement  from  Epidaurus  in  the  Argoiic 
peninsula:  and  Bceae  too  had  its  own  cekist  and  eponymus, 
the  Herakleid  Boeus,2  noway  connected  with  Sparta — 
perhaps  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  name  of  the 
town  Boeon  in  Doris.  The  Argeian  confederated  towns 
would  thus  comprehend  the  whole  coast  of  the  Argoiic  and 
Saronic  gulfs,  from  Kythera  as  far  as  ^Egina,  besides  other 
islands  which  we  do  not  know:  ^Egina  had  received  a  colony 
of  Dorians  from  Argos  and  Epidaurus,  upon  which  latter 
town  it  continued  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  dependence.3 

'Herodot.  vii.  149.  '  Herodot.  v.  83;  Strabo,  viii.  p. 

*  Pausan.  iii.  22,  9;  iii.  23,  4.  375. 
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It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  extent  of  coast  implies  a 
considerable  degree  of  commerce  and  maritime  activity. 
We  have  besides  to  consider  the  range  of  Doric  colonies 
in  the  southern  islands  of  the  jEgean  and  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  Asia  Minor — Krete,  Kos,  Rhodes  (with 
its  three  distinct  cities),  Halikarnassus,  Knidus,  Myndus, 
Nisyrus,  Syme,  Karpathus,  Kalydna,  &c.  Of  the  Doric 
establishments  here  named,  several  are  connected  (as  has 
been  before  stated)  with  the  great  emigration  of  the  Temenid 
Althaemenes  from  Argos :  but  what  we  particularly  observe 
is,  that  they  are  often  referred  as  colonies  promiscuously 
to  Argos,  Trcezen,  Epidaurus1 — more  frequently  however, 
as  it  seems,  to  Argos.  All  these  settlements  are  doubtless 
older  than  Pheidon,  and  we  may  conceive  them  as  proceed- 
ing conjointly  from  the  allied  Dorian  towns  in  the  Argolic 
peninsula,  at  a  time  when  they  were  more  in  the  habit  of 
united  action  than  they  afterwards  became:  a  captain  of 
emigrants  selected  from  the  line  of  Herakles  and  Temenus 
was  suitable  to  the  feelings  of  all  of  them.  We  may  thus 
look  back  to  a  period,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Olym- 
piads, when  the  maritime  Dorians  on  the  east  of  Pelopon- 
nesus maintained  a  considerable  intercourse  and  commerce 
not  only  among  themselves,  but  also  with  their  settlements 
on  the  Asiatic  coast  and  islands.  That  the  Argolic  penin- 
sula formed  an  early  centre  for  maritime  rendezvous,  we 
may  farther  infer  from  the  very  ancient  Amphiktyony  of 
the  seven  cities  (Hermione,  Epidaurus,  ^Egina,  Athens, 
Prasiae,  Nauplia,  and  the  Minyeian  Orchomenus),  on  the 
holy  island  of  Kalauria,  off  the  harbour  of  Trcezen.2 


1  Rhodes,  K&s,  Knidus,  and  Hali-  baros    Caras    et    Lelegas    ejecerunt 

karnassus  are  all  treated  by  Strabo  (Vitruv.   ii.   8,   12;   Steph.   Byz.   v. 

(xiv.  p.  653)  as  colonies  of  Argos:  "AXixdpvdoao?).11       Compare    Strabo, 

Rhodes   is  so  described  by  Thucy-  x.  p.  479;  Conon,  Narr.  47;  Diodor. 

dides  (vii.  57),  and  K6s  by  Tacitus  v.  80. 

(xij.  61).   K6s,  Kalydna,  and  Nisy-  Raoul    Rochette     (Histoire     des 

rus  are  described  by  Herodotus  as  Colonies  Grecques,  t.  iii.  ch.  9)  and 

colonies    of    Epidaurus    (vii.    99)  :  0.  Miiller  (History  of  the  Dorians, 

Halikarnassus     passes    sometimes  ch.  6)  have  collected  the  facts  about 

for    a    colony    of   Trcezen  ,     some-  these  Asiatic  Dorians, 

times   of  Trcezen    and  Argos   con-  The  little  town   of  Brea;   had  its 

jointly: — "CumMelas  et  Areuaiiius  counterpart    of  the   sarae   name  in 

ab  Argis  et  Trcezene  coloniam  com-  Krete  (Steph.  l!yz.  v.  BOION). 

munem    eo  loco    induxerunt,    bar-  *  Strabo,  p.  374. 

Y2 
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The  view  here  given  of  the  early  ascendency  of  Argos, 
From  henoe  as  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  and 
coinag*^  of  ^e  metr°P°^s  of  the  Asiatic  Dorians,  enables 
money,  AC.,  us  to  understand  the  capital  innovation  of  Pheidon 
byPheid&n.  _the  first  coinage,  and  the  first  determinate 
scale  of  weight  and  measure  known  in  Greece.  Of  the 
value  of  such  improvements,  in  the  history  of  Grecian 
civilization,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak,  especially  when  we 
recollect  that  the  Hellenic  states,  having  no  political  unity, 
were  only  held  together  by  the  aggregate  of  spontaneous 
uniformities,  in  language,  religion,  sympathies,  recreations, 
and  general  habits.  We  see  both  how  Pheidon  came  to 
contract  the  wish,  and  how  he  acquired  the  power,  to 
introduce  throughout  so  much  of  the  Grecian  world  a 
uniform  scale.  We  also  see  that  the  Asiatic  Dorians  form 
the  link  between  him  and  Phoenicia,  from  whence  the  scale 
was  derived,  just  as  the  Euboic  scale  came  in  all  probability, 
through  the  Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  from  Lydia.  It  is  asserted. 
by  Ephorus,  and  admitted  even  by  the  ablest  modern 
critics,  that  Pheidon  first  coined  money  uin  JEgina:"1  other 
authors  (erroneously  believing  that  his  scale  was  the  Euboic 
scale)  alleged  that  his  coinage  had  been  carried  on  "in  a 
place  of  Argos  called  Euboea." 2  Now  both  these  statements 
appear  highly  improbable,  and  both  are  traceable  to  the 
same  mistake — of  supposing  that  the  title,  by  which  the 
scale  had  come  to  be  commonly  known,  must  necessarily 
be  derived  from  the  place  in  which  the  coinage  had  been 
struck.  There  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  what 
Pheidon  did  was  done  in  Argos,  and  nowhere  else:  his 
Pheidonian  coinage  and  scale  were  the  earliest  known  in 
coinage  and  Q-reece,  and  seem  to  have  been  known  by  his 
•oaie-be-  own  name,  "the  Pheidonian  measures,"  under 
long  origi-  which  designation  they  were  described  by  Aris- 
Argos'not  totle  in  his  account  of  the  constitution  of  Argos.3 
to  .ffigina.  They  probably  did  not  come  to  bear  the  specific 
epithet  of  ALyincean  until  there  was  another  scale  in  vogue, 

1  Ephorus  ap.  Straho.  viii.  p.  376;  8'  5-j  xal  <I>si8iov  TI  &r(eivi  eX3i7)p>>v, 
Boeckh,  Metrologie,  Abschn.  7,  1:  duo  TOJM  <&si8u>vlu>v  [Utpcov  ibvojiaff- 
see  also  the  Manner  Parium,  Epoch,  JJIEVOV,  &*ep  <I>v  ev  'ApyeUov  itoXitua 
30_  'AfiaTOTi)^  Ufei. 

2  Etymologicon  Magn.    E&3o'ixbv         Also  Epliorus   ap.  Strab.   viii.  p. 
v6|xt3|A*'  358'  *a'  [J^Tpa   eSeupe  ta  <l>£tSuwia 

>  Pollux,  Onomastic.  T..  179.  .E*r)     xaXo-Jjisva  xai  otafijx&o;,  xal  vajxisj.* 
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the  Euboic,  from  which  to  distinguish  them;  and  both  the 
epithets  were  probably  derived,  not  from  the  place  where 
the  scale  first  originated,  but  from  the  people  whose  com- 
mercial activity  tended  to  make  them  most  generally  known 
— in  the  one  case,  the  JEgiuetans ;  in  the  other  case  the 
inhabitants  of  Chalkis  and  Eretria.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  we  are  to  look  upon  the  Pheidonian  measures  as 
emanating  from  Argos,  and  as  having  no  greater  connexion, 
originally,  with  ^Egina,  than  with  any  other  city  dependent 
upon  Argos. 

There  is  moreover  another  point  which  deserves  notice. 
"What  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  JEginaean  scale,  as 
contrasted  with  and  standing  in  a  definite  ratio  (6  :  5)  with 
the  Euboic  scale,  related  only  to  weight  and  money,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  extends:1  we  have  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  same  ratio  extended  either  to  measures  of  length 
or  measures  of  capacity.  But  there  seems  ground  for 
believing  that  the  Pheidonian  regulations,  taken  in  their 
full  comprehension,  embraced  measures  of  capacity  as  well 
as  weights:  Pheidon,  at  the  same  time  when  he  determined 
the  talent,  mina,  and  drachm,  seems  also  to  have  fixed  the 
dry  and  liquid  measures — the  medimnus  and  metretes,  with 
their  parts  and  multiples:  and  there  existed2  Pheidonian 
measures  of  capacity,  though  not  of  length,  so  far  as  we 
know.  The  -^Eginsean  scale  may  thus  have  comprised  only 
a  portion  of  what  was  established  by  Pheidon,  namely  that 
which  related  to  weight  and  money. 

neyspeTliivov,  Ac.  *  Theophrast.    Character,     c.  13; 

1  This  differs  from  Boeckh's  opin-      Pollux,  x.  179. 
ion:  aae  tlie  note  in  page  319. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

.ETOLO-DORIAN  IMMIGRATION  INTO  PELOPONNESUS— 
ELIS,  LACONIA,  AND  MESSENIA. 

IT  has  already  been  stated  that  the  territory  properly 
called  Elis,  apart  from  the  enlargement  which  it  acquired 
by  conquest,  included  the  westernmost  land  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, south  of  Achaia,  and  west  of  Mount  Pholoe  and 
Olenus  in  Arcadia — but  not  extending  so  far  southward 
as  the  river  Alpheius,  the  course  of  which  lay  along  the 
southern  portion  of  Pisatis  and  on  the  borders  of  Triphylia. 
This  territory,  which  appears  in  the  Odyssey  as  "the  divine 
Elis,  where  the  Epeians  hold  sway,"  •  is  in  the  historical 
times  occupied  by  a  population  of  ^Etolian  origin.  The 
connexion  of  race  between  the  historical  Eleians  and  the 
historical  JEtolians  was  recognised  by  both  parties,  nor  is 
there  any  ground  for  disputing  it. a 

That  .ZEtolian  invaders  or  immigrants  into  Elis  would 
.Etoiian  cross  from  Naupaktus  orsomeneighbouringpoint 
immigra-  jn  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  is  in  the  natural  course 
into  Peio-  of  things — and  such  is  the  course  which  Oxylus, 
ponneaus.  the  conductor  of  the  invasion,  is  represented  by 
the  Herakleid  legend  as  taking.  That  legend  (as  has  been, 
already  recounted)  introduces  Oxylus  as  the  guide  of  the 
three  Herakleid  brothers  —  Temenus,  Kresphontes,  and 
Aristodemus — and  as  stipulating  with  them  that  in  the  new 
distribution  about  to  take  place  of  Peloponnesus,  he  shall 
be  allowed  to  possess  the  Eleian  territory,  coupled  with 
many  holy  privileges  as  to  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  settlements  of  the  Dorians  in  and  near  the  Argolic 
peninsula,  so  far  as  the  probabilities  of  the  case  enable  us 
to  judge,  were  not  accomplished  by  any  inroad  in  this 
direction.  But  the  localities  occupied  by  the  Dorians  of 

»  Odyss.  xv.  297.  *  Strabo,  x.  p.  479. 
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Sparta,  and  by  the  Dorians  of  Stenyklerus  in  the  territory 
called  Messene,  lead  us  to  a  different  conclusion.  The 
easiest  and  most  natural  road  through  which  immigrants 
could  reach  either  of  these  two  spots,  is  through  the  Eleian 
and  the  Pisatid  country.  Colonel  Leake  observes J  that  the 
direct  road  from  the  Eleian  territory  to  Sparta,  ascending 
the  valley  of  the  Alpheius  near  Olympia  to  the  sources 
of  its  branch  the  Theius ,  and  from  thence  descending  the 
Eurotas,  affords  the  only  easy  march  towards  that  very 
inaccessible  city:  and  both  ancients  and  moderns  have 
remarked  the  vicinity  of  the  source  of  the  Alpheius  to  that 
of  the  Eurotas.  The  situation  of  Stenyklerus  andAndania, 
the  original  settlements  of  the  Messenian  Dorians,  adjoining 
closely  the  Arcadian  Parrhasii,  is  only  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  course  of  the  Alpheius;  being  thus  _  . 

..      ,       XL  TV  Dorians  of 

reached  most  easily  by  the  same  route.  Dismis-  Sparta  and 
sing  the  idea  of  a  great  collective  Dorian  arma-  StenykJS- 
ment,  powerful  enough  to  grasp  at  once  the   compa- 
entire  peninsula, — we  may  conceive  two  moder-  ?y1\n^r.or 
ate  detachments  of  hardy   mountaineers  from   them  across 
the  cold  regions  in  and  near  Doris,  attaching  theCorinth- 

,,          -„,     ,.  ,,      .        '     •    i  i  to     lan  Gulf. 

themselves  to  the  ^iiitolians  their  neighbours, 

who  were  proceeding  to  the  invasion  of  Elis.   After  having 

aided  the  ^Etolians  both  to  occupy  Elis  and  to     Settlement 

subdue  the  Pisatid,  these  Dorians  advanced  up   made'by* 

the  valley  of  the  Alpheius  in  quest  of  settle-    marching 

ments   for  themselves.      One   of  these  bodies  vaiieo 

ripens  into  the  stately,  stubborn,  and  victorious 

Spartans;  the  other  into  the  short-lived,  tramp- 

led,  and  struggling  Messenians.  Eurotas. 

Amidst  the  darkness  which  overclouds  these  original 
settlements,  we  seem  to  discern  something  like  special 
causes  to  determine  both  of  them.  With  respect  to  the 
Spartan  Dorians,  we  are  told  that  a  person  named  Philo- 
nomus  betrayed  Sparta  to  them,  persuading  the  sovereign 
in  possession  to  retire  with  his  people  into  the  habitations 
of  the  lonians  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula — and  that  he 
received  as  a  recompense  for  this  acceptable  service  Amy- 
klse  with  the  district  around  it.  It  is  farther  stated — and 

1  IJeake,  Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  Sparta,  as  marked  on  a  pillar  which 

iii.  ch.  23,  p.  29;  compare  Diodor.  Pausanias  saw  at  Olympia,  was 

xv.  66.  660  stadia,— ahout  77  English  miles 

The    distance    from   Olymjpia    to  tPausan.  vi.  16,  6). 
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this  important  fact  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt — that 
Amyklae,  though  only  twenty  stadia  or  two  miles  and  a 
half  distant  from  Sparta,  retained  both  its  independence 
and  its  Achaean  inhabitants  long  after  the  Dorian  immigrants 
had  acquired  possession  of  the  latter  place,  and  was  only 
taken  by  them  under  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  one  generation 
before  the  first  Olympiad.1  "Without  presuming  to  fill 
up  by  conjecture  incurable  gaps  in  the  statements  of  our 
authorities,  we  may  from  hence  reasonably  presume  that 
the  Dorians  were  induced  to  invade,  and  enabled 
which  fa-  to  acquire,  Sparta,  by  the  invitation  and  assist- 
voured  the  ance  of  a  party  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

settlement.       A        .  -7i  ^i       -»r  •        -r\      •      J 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  Messenian  Dorians, 
a  different,  but  not  less  effectual  temptation  was  presented 
by  the  alliance  of  the  Arcadians  in  the  south-western 
portion  of  that  central  region  of  Peloponnesus.  Kresphontes 
the  Herakleid  leader,  it  is  said,  espoused  the  daughter2  of 
the  Arcadian  king  Kypselus,  which  procured  for  him  the 
support  of  a  powerful  section  of  Arcadia.  His  settlement 
at  Stenyklerus  was  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea, 
at  the  north-east  corner  ofMessenia,3  close  to  the  Arca- 
dian frontier;  and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  this  Arca- 
dian alliance  is  a  constant  and  material  element  in  the 
disputes  of  the  Messenian  Dorians  with  Sparta. 

We  may  thus  trace  a  reasonable  sequence  of  events, 
Settlements  showing  how  two  bodies  of  Dorians,  having  first 
confined  at  assisted  the  ^Etolo-Eleians  to  conquer  the  Pis- 
tparta*  and  atid,  and  thus  finding  themselves  on  the  banks 
steny-  of  the  Alpheius,  followed  the  upward  course  of 

rus-  that  river,  the  one  to  settle  at  Sparta,  the  other 
at  Stenyklerus.  The  historian  Ephorus,  from  whom  our 
scanty  fragments  of  information  respecting  these  early 
settlements  are  derived — it  is  important  to  note  that  he 
Lived  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  first  foundation 
of  Messene  as  a  city,  the  restitution  of  the  long-exiled 
Messenians,  and  the  amputation  of  the  fertile  western  half 
of  Laconia  for  their  benefit,  by  Epameinoiidas — imparts 
to  these  proceedings  an  immediate  decisiveness  of  effect 

1  Strabo,  viii.  pp.  364,  365;  Pau-  Euripides  for  calling  MessSnS  an 

Ban.  iii.  2,  5:  compare  the  story  inland  country ;  hut  the  poet  seems 

of  Krius,  Pausan.  iii.  13,  3.  to  have  been  quite  correct  in 

1  I'ausan.  iv.  3,   3;  viii.  29,  4.  doing  SO. 

J  Strabo    (viii.    p.    366)    blames 
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which  does  not  properly  belong  to  them;  as  if  the  Spartans 
had  become  at  once  possessed  of  all  Laconia,  and  the  Messe- 
nians  of  all  Messenia;  Pausanias,  too,  speaks  as  if  the  Ar- 
cadians collectively  had  assisted  and  allied  themselves  with 
Kresphontes.  This  is  the  general  spirit  which  pervades 
his  account,  though  the  particular  facts,  in  so  far  as  we  find 
any  such,  do  not  always  harmonise  with  it.  Now  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  pre-existing  divisions  of  the  country  either 
east  or  west  of  Mount  Taygetus,  at  the  time  when  the 
Dorians  invaded  it.  But  to  treat  the  one  and  the  other 
as  integral  kingdoms,  handed  over  at  once  to  two  Dorian 
leaders,  is  an  illusion  borrowed  from  the  old  legend,  from 
the  historicizing  fancies  of  Ephorus,  and  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  well-known  times  this  whole  territory  came  to  be 
really  united  under  the  Spartan  power. 

At  what  date  the  Dorian  settlements  at  Sparta  and 
Gtenyklerus  were  effected  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
Yet  that  there  existed  between  them  in  the  earliest  times 
a  degree  of  fraternity  which  did  not  prevail  between  Lace- 
daemon  and  Argos,  we  may  fairly  presume  from  the  common 
temple,  with  joint  religious  sacrifices,  of  Artemis  Limnatis 
(or  Artemis  on  the  Marsh)  erected  on  the  confines  of  Mes- 
senia and  Laconia.1  Our  first  view  of  the  two,  Kirst  view 
at  all  approaching  to  distinctness,  seems  to  date  of  histori- 
from  a  period  about  half  a  century  earlier  than  cal  sParta- 
the  first  Olympiad  (776  B.C.), — about  the  reign  of  king  Te- 
leklus  of  theEurystheneidor  Agid  line,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Lykurgean  discipline.  Teleklus  stands  in  the  list 
as  the  eighth  king  dating  from  Eurysthenes.  But  how  many 
of  the  seven  kings  before  him  are  to  be  considered  as  real 
persons — or  how  much,  out  of  the  brief  warlike  expeditions 
ascribed  to  them,  is  to  be  treated  as  authentic  history — I 
pretend  not  to  define. 

The  earliest  determinable  event  in  i\\Q  internal  history 
of  Sparta  is  the  introduction  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline: 
the  earliest  external  events  are  the  conquest  of  Amyklee, 
Pharis,  and  Geronthrse,  effected  by  king  Teleklus,  and  the 
first  quarrel  with  the  Messenians,  in  which  that  prince  was 
slain.  When  we  come  to  see  how  deplorably  great  was 
the  confusion  and  ignorance  which  reigned  with  reference 
to  a  matter  so  pre-eminently  important  as  Lykurgus  and 

1  Pausan.    iv.    2,    2.    (iSTci^ov    ci  OCJTOJ  (AOMOI  Acopuoiv  o"  '=•  Miur/nci 
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his  legislation,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  think  that  facts 
much  less  important  and  belonging  to  an  earlier  epoch,  can 
have  been  handed  down  upon  any  good  authority.  And  in 
like  manner  when  we  learn  that  Amyklae,  Pharis,  and  Ge- 
ronthrse  (all  south  of  Sparta,  and  the  first  only  two  and  a 
half  miles  distant  from  that  city)  were  independent  of  the 
Spartans  until  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  we  shall  require  some 
decisive  testimony  before  we  can  believe  that  a  community, 
so  small  and  so  hemmed  in  as  Sparta  must  then  have  been, 
had  in  earlier  times  undertaken  expeditions  against  Helos 
on  the  sea-coast,  against  Kleitor  on  the  extremenothern  side 
of  Arcadia,  against  the  Kynurians,  or  against  the  Ar- 
geians.  If  Helos  and  Kynuria  were  conquered  by  these 
early  kings,  it  appears  that  they  had  to  be  conquered  a 
second  time  by  kings  succeeding  Teleklus.  It  would  be 
more  natural  that  we  should  hear  when  and  how  they  con- 
quered the  places  nearer  to  them, — Sellasia,  or  Belemina, 
the  valley  of  the  (Enus  or  the  upper  valley  of  the  Eurotas. 
But  these  seem  to  be  assumed  as  matters  of  course;  the 
proceedings  ascribed  to  the  early  Spartan  kings  are  such 
only  as  might  beseem  the  palmy  days  when  Sparta  was  un- 
disputed mistress  of  all  Laconia. 

The  succession  of  Messenian  kings,  beginning  with 
Messenian  Kresphontes,  the  Herakleid  brother,  and  con- 
kings,  tinuing  from  father  to  son, — .<Epytus,  G-laukus, 
Isthmius,  Dotadas,  Subotas,  Phintas,  the  last  being  contem- 
porary with  Teleklus, — is  still  less  marked  by  incident 
than  that  of  the  early  Spartan  kings.  It  is  said  that  the 
reign  of  Kresphontes  was  troubled,  and  himself  ultimately 
slain  by  mutinies  among  his  subjects ;  ^Epytus,  then  a  youth, 
having  escaped  into  Arcadia,  was  afterwards  restored  to 
the  throne  by  the  Arcadians,  Spartans,  and  Argeians. l 
From  ./Epytus  the  Messenian  line  of  kings  are  stated  to 
have  been  denominated  ^Epytids  in  preference  to  Herakleids 
— which  affords  another  proof  of  their  intimate  connexion 
with  the  Arcadians,  since  ^Epytus  was  a  very  ancient  name 
in  Arcadian  heroic  antiquity.2 

There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  the  al- 
leged behaviour  of  Kresphontes  on  first  settling  at  Steny- 
klerus,  and  that  of  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles  at  Sparta 

4  Tausan.  iv.  3,  6—6.  Atruttov  napi  TUJA^OV. 

*  Homer,  Iliad,  ii.  G04. —  Scbol.  ad  loc.  6  5'   AITVJTO;    ipyot6- 

Ot    6'    l'/Jji    ApxaciTjV,    'inb  Ku).).r,-      TKTO;  r^pio;,  'Apxa;  TO  fi-iO^. 
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— so   far  as  we  gather  from  statements,  alike  meagre  and 
uncertified,  resting  on  the  authority  of  Ephorus.    . 

-nil  -J    A       i_          J.-JJ.         i  Analogous 

Both   are  said  to   have  tried  to  place  the  pre-   representa- 
existing  inhabitants   of  the  country  on  a  level   tion,8  in  re- 

..-,     ,P  •  -r\      •         T.JT.II.  i     j     gard  to  the 

with  their  own  Dorian  bands;  both  provoked  early  pro- 
discontents   and  incurred   obloquy,   with  their   ceedings 

•n  -xC  -j.        i.       both  of 

contemporaries  as  well  as  with  posterity,  by  Spartans 
the  attempt;  nor  did  either  permanently  sue-  and  Mes- 
ceed.  Kresphontes  was  forced  to  concentrate 
all  his  Dorians  in  Stenyklerus,  while,  after  all,  the  discon- 
tents ended  in  his  violent  death.  And  Agis,  the  son  of 
Eurysthenes,  is  said  to  have  reversed  all  the  liberal  ten- 
tatives  of  his  father,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  of  Laconia 
into  subjection  and  dependence  on  the  Dorians  at  Sparta, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Amyklge.  So  odious  to  the 
Spartan  Dorians  'was  the  conduct  of  Eurysthenes,  that 
they  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  oekist,  and  con- 
ferred that  honour  upon  Agis;  the  two  lines  of  kings  being 
called  Agiads  and  Eurypontids,  instead  of  Eurystheneids 
and  Prokleids.1  We  see  in  these  statements  the  same 
tone  of  mind  as  that  which  pervades  the  Panathenaic  ora- 
tion of  Isokrates  the  master  of  Ephorus, — the  facts  of  an 
unknown  period  so  coloured  as  to  suit  an  ideal  of  haughty 
Dorian  exclusiveness. 

Again  as  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles  appear,  in  the  pic- 
ture of  Ephorus,  to  carry  their  authority  at  once  over 

1  Compare  the  two  citations  from  works  which  passes  under  that 
Ephorus,  Strabo,  viii.  p.  361—365.  name  (Or.  iv.  p.  120—122).  Iso- 
Unfortunately  a  portion  of  the  krates  says  that  the  Messenian 
latter  citation  is  incurably  muti-  Doriang  slew  Kresphontes,  whose 
lated  in  the  text;  O.  Muller  (His-  children  fled  as  suppliants  to 
tory  of  the  Dorians,  Book  I.  chap.  Sparta,  imploring  revenge  for  the 
Y.  13)  has  proposed  an  ingenious  death  of  their  father,  and  surren- 
conjecture,  which  however  cannot  dering  the  territory  to  the  Spar- 
be  considered  as  trustworthy,  tans.  The  Delphian  god  advised 
Grosskurd,  the  German  translator,  the  latter  to  accept  the  tender, 
usually  skilful  in  these  restora-  and  they  accordingly  attacked  the 
tions ,  leaves  the  passage  un-  Messenians,  avenged  Kresphon- 
touched.  tes ,  and  appropriated  the  terri- 

For  anew  colouring  of  the  death  tory. 

of  Kresphontes  ,   adjusted   by  Iso-  Isokrates  always  starts  from  the 

krates    so    as    to    suit   the  purpose  basis  of  the  old  legend, — the  triple 

of  the  address  which   he  puts  into  Dorian  conquest  made  all  at  once: 

the  mouth  of  Arcliidamus   king  of  compare   Panathenaic.    Or.    xii.   p. 

Sparta,    see   the    discourse   in    his  270—287. 
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the  whole  of  Laconia,  so  too  does  Kresphontes  over  the 
whole  of  Messenia, — over  the  entire  south-western  region 
of  Peloponnesus,  westward  of  Mount  Taygetus  and  Cape 
Tsenarus,  and  southward  of  the  river  Neda.  He  sends  an 
envoy  to  Pylus  and  Rhium,  the  western  and  southern  por- 
tions of  the  south-western  promontory  of  Peloponnesus, 
treating  the  entire  territory  as  if  it  were  one  sovereignty, 
and  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  submit  under  equal  laws.  * 
But  it  has  already  been  observed,  that  this  supposed  one- 
ness and  indivisibility  is  not  less  uncertified  in  regard  to 
Messenia  than  in  regard  to  Laconia.  How  large  a  pro- 
The  kings  portion  of  the  former  territory  these  kings  of 
of  steny-  Stenyklerus  may  have  ruled,  we  have  no  means 
noTpoJses  of  determining,  but  there  were  certainly  portions 
ail  Mes-  of  it  which  they  did  not  rule — not  merely  during 
the  reign  of  Teleklus  at  Sparta,  but  still  later,  du- 
ring the  first  Messenian  war.  For  not  only  we  are  informed 
that  Teleklus  established  three  townships,  Poieessa,  Echeiae 2 
and  Tragium,  near  the  Messenian  Gulf  and  on  the  course 
of  the  river  Nedon,  but  we  read  also  a  farther  matter  of 
evidence  in  the  roll  of  Olympic  victors.  Every  competitor 
for  the  prize  at  one  of  these  great  festivals  was  always 
entered  as  member  of  some  autonomous  Hellenic  com- 
munity, which  constituted  his  title  to  approach  the  lists: 
if  successful,  he  was  proclaimed  with  the  name  of  the  com- 

1  Ephorus  ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  361.  at    all.    But    on    reference    to    the 

Dr.   Thirlwall    observes    (Hist,    of  passage  in   Gtrabo,    it  will  not  be 

Greece,   ch.   vii.  p.  300,   2nd  edit.),  found   to    prove    anything   to    the 

"The  Messenian  Pylus  seems  long  point;  for  Strabo  is  speaking,  not 

to  have  ret  lined  its  independence,  of  the  Messenian  Pylus,  but  of  the 

and  to  have  been  occupied  for  se-  TripJiylian  Pylus:   he   takes  pains 

Veral  centuries   by    one    branch  of  to  show   that   Nestor  had  nothing 

the  family  of  Neleus;   for  descen-  to  do  with  the  Messenian  Pylns, — • 

dants  of  Nestor   are  mentioned  as  Nss-ropo;  aTCoyovoi  means  the  inhab- 

allies   of   the    Messenians   in  their  itants    of    Triphylia    near    Lepre- 

struggle   with  Sparta  in  the  latter  um:  compare  p.  350. 

half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C."  *  Strabo,  viii.  p.  360.    Concerning 

For  this  assertion   Dr.  Thirlwall  the     situation     of   Kor&nS    in    the 

cites  Strabo  (viii.  p.  355).    I  agree  Messenian  Gulf,  see  Pausanias,  iv. 

with  him  as  to  the  matter  of  fact:  34,  2;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  361;  and  the 

I   see    no    proof   that    the   Dorians  observations     of    Colonel     Leake, 

of    Stenyklerus     ever    ruled    over  Travels  in  Morea,  ch.  x.  vol.  i.  p. 

what  is   called    the  Messenian  Py-  439 — 448.    He     places    it    near    the 

lus;  for,  of  course,  if  they  did  not  modern    Petalidhi ,    seemingly    on 

rule  over  it  before  the  second  Mes-  good  grounds, 
senian  war,  they  never  acquired  it 
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munity  to  which  he  belonged.  Now  during  the  first  ten 
Olympiads  seven  winners  are  proclaimed  as  Messenians; 
in  the  eleventh  Olympiad  we  find  the  name  of  Oxythemis 

Koronaeus, — Oxythemis,  not  of  Koroneia  in  Boeotia,  but  of 

Korone  in  the  western  bend  of  the  Messenian  Gulf,  *  some 

1  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Chronological  deia,    Ae^otSsi;;    Elateia,  'EXwTeus 

Tables    for   the   year  732   B.C.:    O.  or  'EXaTEieu;. 

Miiller  (in  the  Chronological  Table  The  Inscriptions  afford  evidence 
subjoined  to  his  history  of  the  perfectly  decisive  as  to  the  ethni- 
Dorians)  calls  this  victor  Oxy-  cal  title  under  which  a  citizen  of 
themis  of  Koroneia,  in  Bceotia.  Koroneia  in  Bceotia  would  have 
But  this  is  inadmissible,  on  two  caused  himself  to  be  entered  and 
grounds:  1.  The  occurrence  of  a  proclaimed  at  the  Olympic  games; 
Bosotian  competitor  in  that  early  better  than  the  evidence  of  Hero- 
day  at  the  Olympic  games.  The  dotus  and  Thucydidgs,  who  both 
first  eleven  victors  (I  put  aside  call  them  Kopiovaioi  (Herodot.  v, 
Oxythemis,  because  ho  is  the  sub-  79;  Thucyd.  iv.  93):  Polybius 
ject  of  the  argument)  are  all  from  agrees  with  the  Inscription,  and 
western  and  southern  Pelopon-  speaks  of  the  Kopuiveic,  AepaSsTi;, 
nesus :  then  come  victors  from  Xaipcovsi?  (xxvii.  1).  O.  Muller 
Corinth,  Megara,  and  Epidaurus ;  himself  admits  in  another  place 
then  from  Athens  ;  there  is  one  (Orchomenos,  p.  480)  that  the 
from  Thebes  in  the  41st  Olympiad,  proper  ethnical  name  is  Kopiovsix;. 
I  infer  from  hence  that  the  celeb-  The  reading  of  Strabo  (ix.  p.  411) 
rity  and  frequentation  of  the  is  not  trustworthy :  see  Grosskurd 
Olympic  games  increased  only  by  oc?  Zoc. ,- compare  Steph.  Byz.  Kopib- 
degrees,  and  had  not  got  beyond  vetoc  and  KoptbM). 
Peloponnesus  in  the  eighth  cen-  In  regard  to  the  formation  of 
tury  B.C.  2.  The  name  Korona?us,  ethnical  names,  it  seems  the 
KopuJvattK,  is  the  proper  and  formal  general  rule,  that  a  town  ending 
title  for  a  citizen  of  KorOne,  not  in  r,  or  oti  preceded  by  a  con- 
for  a  citizen  of  KorOneia;  the  sonant  had  its  ethnical  derivative 
latter  styles  himself  KopiovsiK.  The  in  atoq  ;  auch  as  Sxitbv?),  TopibvYj, 
ethnical  name  Kopcuvso;  as  be-  K'JJATJ,  6f/j3ai,  'A^rjvai  ;  while  names 
longing  to  KorOneia  in  Busotia  is  ending  in  eitx  had  their  ethnicon 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  several  in  EU«,  as  'AXs-avSpeia,  'AjActoEia, 
inscriptionsinBoeckh'scollection;  SsXeuxsiot,  AyuijAa^Eiot  (the  recent 
especially  No.  1583,  in  which  a  cities  thus  founded  by  the  suc- 
citizen  of  that  town  is  proclaimed  cessors  of  Alexander  are  perhaps 
as  victorious  at  the  festival  of  the  best  evidences  that  can  be 
the  Charitesia  at  Orchomenus :  taken  of  the  analogies  of  the 
compare  Nos.  1587 — 1593,  in  which  language),  McXdpireia,  MsHteia, 
the  same  ethnical  name  occurs,  in  addition  to  the  Boaotian  names 
The  Boeotian  Inscriptions  attest  of  towns  above  quoted.  There  is 
in  like  manner  the  prevalence  of  however  great  irregularity  in 
the  same  etymological  law  in  particular  cases,  and  the  number  of 
forming  ethnical  names,  for  the  towns  called  by  the  same  name 
towns  near  Kor&neia:  thus,  created  an  anxiety  to  vary  the 
C/icerdiieta  makes  Xzifuv&u;;  Leba-  ethnicon  for  each:  see  Stephan. 

Byz.  v.  'HpdxXeta. 
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miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pamisus,  and  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  north  of  the  modern  Coron.  Now  if  Korone 
had  then  been  comprehended  in  Hessenia,  Oxythemis  would 
have  been  proclaimed  as  a  Messenian  like  the  seven  win- 
ners who  preceded  him;  and  the  fact  of  his  being  proclaimed 
as  a  Koronsean  proves  that  Korone  was  then  an  indepen- 
dent community,  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dorians  of 
Stenyklerus.  It  seems  clear  therefore  that  the  latter  did 
not  reign  over  the  whole  territory  commonly  known  as 
Messenia,  though  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  proportion 
of  it  which  they  actually  possessed. 

The  Olympic  festival,  in  its  origin  doubtless  a  privilege 
Olympic  °f  the  neighbouring  Pisatans,  seems  to  have  de- 
festival—  rived  its  great  and  gradually  expanding  impor- 
p'oln't'of7  tance  fr°m  tne  ^Etolo-Eleian  settlement  in  Pelo- 
union  of  ponnesus,  combined  with  the  Dorians  of  Laconia 
XL™**™'  and  ^lessenia.  Lykurgus  of  Sparta  and  Iphitus 
nians,  and  of  Elis  are  alleged  to  have  joined  their  efforts 
Eieians.  £or  ^Q  purpOSe  Of  establishing  both  the  sanctity 
of  the  Olympic  truce  and  the  inviolability  of  the  Eleian 
territory.  Hence,  though  this  tale  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  matter  of  fact,  we  may  see  that  the  Lacedaemonians  re- 
garded the  Olympic  games  as  a  portion  of  their  own  anti- 
quities. Moreover,  it  is  certain  both  that  the  dignity  of 
the  festival  increased  simultaneously  with  their  ascendency, J 
and  that  their  peculiar  fashions  were  very  early  introduced 
into  the  practice  of  the  Olympic  competitors.  Probably 
the  three  bands  of  co-operating  invaders,  JEtolians  and 
Spartan  and  Hessenian  Dorians,  may  have  adopted  this 
festival  as  a  periodical  renovation  of  mutual  union  and 
fraternity;  from  which  cause  the  games  became  an  attrac- 
tive centre  for  the  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  be- 
fore they  were  much  frequented  by  people  from  the  eastern, 
or  still  more  from  extra-Peloponuesian  Hellas.  For  it 
cannot  be  altogether  accidental,  when  we  read  the  names 
of  the  first  twelve  proclaimed  Olympic  victors  (occupying 
nearly  half  a  century  from  776  B.C.  downwards),  to  find 
that  seven  of  them  are  Messenians,  three  Eieians,  one 

1  The    entire  nakedness    of   the  Orsippus   the   Megarian.    Previous 
competitors   at    Olympia   was    ad-  to  that  period,    the  Olympic  corn- 
opted    from   the  Spartan   practice,  petitors     had    Jicr^tofiiTa     Trepi    TO 
seemingly   in   the   14th   Olympiad,  ouooia  (Thucyd.  1.  6). 
as  is  testified  by   the    epigram   on 
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from  Dyme  in  Achaia,  and  one  from  Korone;  while  after 
the  twelfth  Olympiad,  Corinthians,  and  Megarians  and 
Epidaurians  begin  to  occur;  later  still,  extra-Peloponnesian 
victors.  We  may  reasonably  infer  from  hence  that  the 
Olympic  ceremonies  were  at  this  early  period  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  visitors  and  competitors  from  the  western  re- 
gions of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  the  affluence  to  them  from 
the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  did  not  be- 
come considerable  until  the  first  Messenian  war  had  closed. 

Having  thus  set  forth  the  conjectures,  to  which  our 
very  scanty  knowledge  points,  respecting  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  ^Etolian  and  Dorian  settlements  in  Elis,  La- 
conia,  and  Messenia,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  steadily- 
increasing  dignity  and  frequentation  of  the  Olympic 
festival,  I  proceed  in  the  next  chapter  to  that  memorable 
circumstance  which  both  determined  the  character,  and 
brought  about  the  political  ascendency,  of  the  Spartans 
separately:  I  mean  the  laws  and  discipline  of  Lycurgus. 

Of  the  pre-existing  inhabitants  of  Laconia  and  Mes- 
senia, whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Achteans   previ0us 
and  Pylians,  so  little  is  known,  that  we  cannot  inhabitants 
at  all  measure  the  difference  between  them  and  pefo^on-111 
their   Dorian   invaders,    either   in   dialect,    in   nesus— 
habits,  or  in  intelligence.      There   appear  no   different 
traces    of  any  difference  of  dialect  among  the   front  the 
various  parts  of  the  population  of  Laconia:  the   Donans- 
Messenian  allies  of   Athens,    in  the  Peloponnesian   war, 
speak  the  same  dialect  as  the  Helots,  and  the  same  also  as 
the  Ambrakiotic  colonists  from  Corinth:  all  Doric.1     Xor 
are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Doric  dialect  was  at  all  peculiar 
to  the  people  called  Dorians.     As  far  as  can  be  made  out 
by  the  evidence  of  Inscriptions,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
dialect  of  the  Phokians,  Delphians,  Lokrians,  ^Etolians, 
and  Achseans  of  Phthiotis:  with  respect  to  the  latter,  the 
Inscriptions   of   Thaumaki    in  Achgea  Phthiotis  afford  a 
proof  the  more  curious  and  the  more  cogent  of  native  dia- 
lect, because  the  Phthiots  were  both  immediate  neighbours 
and  subjects  of  the  Thessalians,  who  spoke  a  variety  of  the 
^"olic.     So  too,  within  Peloponnesus,  we  find  evidences 
of  Doric  dialect  among  the  Achseans  in  the  north  of  Pelo- 

1   Thucyd.   iii.    112;  iv.  41:  com-      as  delivered    by    all    the   different 
pare  vii.    44,    about    the  sameness      Dorians, 
of  sound  of  the  war-shout  or  poean, 
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ponnesus — the  Dryopic  inhabitants  of  Hermione  '—and  the 
Eleuthero-Lacones,  or  Laconian  townships  (compounded 
of  Perioeki  and  Helots),  emancipated  by  the  Romans  in 
the  second  century  B.C.  Concerning  the  speech  of  that 
population  whom  the  invading  Dorians  found  in  Laconia, 
we  have  no  means  of  judging:  the  presumption  would 
rather  be  that  it  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  Doric. 
Thucydides  designates  the  Corinthians,  whom  the  invading 
Dorians  attacked  from  the  hill  Solygeius,  as  being  ^Eolians, 
and  Strabo  speaks  both  of  the  Achseans  as  an  JEolic  nation 
and  of  the  JEolic  dialect  as  having  been  originally  prepon- 
derant in  Peloponnesus.2  But  we  do  not  readily  see  what 
means  of  information  either  of  these  authors  possessed 
respecting  the  speech  of  a  time  which  must  have  been  four 
centuries  anterior  even  to  Thucydides. 

Of  that  which  is  called  the  ^Eolic  dialect  there  are 
Doric  and  three  marked  and  distinguishable  varieties — the 
JEoiio  Lesbian,  the  Thessalian,  and  the  Boeotian;  the 

dialect.  Thessalian  forming  a  mean  term  between  the 
other  two.  Ahrens  has  shown  that  the  ancient  grammati- 
cal critics  are  accustomed  to  affirm  peculiarities,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  JEolic  dialect  generally,  which  in  truth  belong 
only  to  the  Lesbian  variety  of  it,  or  to  the  poems  of 
Alkaeus  and  Sappho,  which  these  critics  attentively  studied, 
Lesbian  JEolic,  Thessalian  JEolic,  and  Boeotian  JEolic,  are 
all  different:  and  if,  abstracting  from  these  differences,  we 
confine  our  attention  to  that  which  is  common  to  all  three, 
we  shall  find  little  to  distinguish  this  abstract  ^Eolic  from 
the  abstract  Doric,  or  that  which  is  common  to  the  many 
varieties  of  the  Doric  dialect.3  These  two  are  sisters, 

1  Corpus  Inscriptt.  Boeckh.  Nos.  .ZEolum      et     Bceotorum     dialecti 

1771,1772,1773;  Ahrens,  DeDialecto  tantum  inter  se   distant,    quantum 

Dorica,  sect,  i.-ii.  48.  vix  ab  alia   quavis    Qrmca:   lingua 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  42;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  dialecto. "      (He    then    enumerates 
333.  many  points  of  difference:)  liContra 

*  See    the    valuable     work     of  tot    tantasque    differentias    pauca 
Ahrens,  De  Dialecto  JEolica,  sect,  reperiuntur  eaqua  fere   levia,  quze 
51.    He  observes,   in   reference    to  utrique  dialecto,  ueque  simul  Do- 
the  Lesbian,  Thessalian,  and  Boao-  ricaa,     communia     sint  .  .  .    Vides 
tian  dialects:— "Tres  illasdialectos,  his    comparatis    tantum    interesse 
quae    optimo    jure   JEolicae    vocari  inter      utramque     dialectum,      ut 
videntur — quia,  qui  illis  usi    sunt,  dubitare   liceat,    an   JEoles   Boeoti 
.tEoles  erant— cornparantem  mirum  non  magis    cum  .ZEolibus   Asianis 
habere   oportet,    quod    Asianorum  conjunct!  fuerint,  quam  qui  hodie 
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presenting  both  of  them  more  or  less  the  Latin  side  of  the 
Greek  language,  while  the  relationship  of  either  of  them 
to  the  Attic  and  Ionic  is  more  distant.  Now  it  seems  that 
(putting  aside  Attica)  the  speech  of  all  Greece,1  from 
Perrhaebia  and  Mount  Olympus  to  Cape  Malea  and  Cape 
Akritas,  consisted  of  different  varieties  either  of  the  Doric 
or  of  the  JEolic  dialect;  this  being  true  (as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge)  not  less  of  the  aboriginal  Arcadians  than  of 
the  rest.  The  Laconian  dialect  contained  more  specialties 
of  its  own,  and  approached  nearer  to  the  ^Eolic,  and  to  the 
Eleian,  than  any  other  variety  of  the  Dorian:  it  stands  at 
the  extreme  of  what  has  been  classified  as  the  strict  Dorian 
— that  is,  the  farthest  removed  from  Ionic  and  Attic.  The 
Kretan  towns  manifest  also  a  strict  Dorism;  as  well  as  the 
Lacedaemonian  colony  of  Tarentum,  and  seemingly  most 
of  the  Italiotic  Greeks,  though  some  of  them  are  called 
Achaean  colonies.  Most  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  Doric 
dialect  (Phokian,  Lokrian,  Delphian,  Achaean  of  Phthiotis) 
exhibit  a  form  departing  less  widely  from  the  Ionic  and 
Attic:  Argos  and  the  towns  in  the  Argolic peninsula  seem 
to  form  a  stepping-stone  between  the  two. 

These  positions  represent  all  our  scanty  information 
respecting  those  varieties  of  Grecian  speech  which  are  not 
known  to  us  by  written  works.  The  little  presumption 
which  can  be  raised  upon  them  favours  the  belief  that  the 
Dorian  invaders  of  Laconia  and  Messenia  found  there  a 
dialect  little  different  from  that  which  they  brought  with 
them — a  conclusion  which  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  state 
distinctly,  since  the  work  of  0.  Miiller  has  caused  an 
exaggerated  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities whereby  Dorism  was  parted  off  from  the  rest  of 
Hellas. 

miro    quodam    casu    Saxones    vo-  Perrhirbians  see  Stephanus  Byz.  r. 

cantur     aiitiquis    Saxonibus.       Ni-  Fovvo;,  and  ap.  Eustath.    ad  Iliad, 

hilominus    Thessalica   dialeoto   in  p.  335. 

comparationem    vocata,     diversis-         The     Attic    judgement    in    com- 

sima  quse  videntur  aliquo  viiiculo  paring  these   different  varieties    of 

conjungere  licet.      Quamvis    enim  Greek  speech   is    expressed   in  the 

pauca   de   ea  comperta  habeamus,  story    of    a    man    being     asked  — 

hoc  tamen  certum  est,    alia   Thes-  Whether  the  Boeotians  or  the  Thes- 

aalis  cum  Lesbiis,  alia    cum    solis  salians     were     most     barbaric      in 

Boootis  comrnunia  esse."     (P.  222—  speech?  He  answered — the  Eleiana 

22:!.)  (Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  p.  301). 
1  About  the  .ffiolic  dialect  of  the 

VOL.  TI.  Z 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LAWS  AND  DISCIPLINE  OP  LYKURGUS  AT  SPARTA. 

PLUTABCH  begins   his  biography  of  Lykurgus   with  the 
Lykurgns—   following  ominous  words: — 
a"tJj5)rjties          "Concerning  the  lawgiver  Lycurgus  we  can 
respecting     assert  absolutely  nothing  which  is  not  contro- 
him.  verted:  there  are  different  stories  in  respect  to 

his  birth,  his  travels,  his  death,  and  also  his  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, political  as  well  as  legislative:  least  of  all  is  the 
time  in  which  he  lived  agreed  upon." 

And  this  exordium  is  but  too  well  borne  out  by  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  accounts  which  we  read,  not 
only  in  Plutarch  himself,  but  in  those  other  authors  out 
of  whom  we  are  obliged  to  make  up  our  idea  of  the  mem- 
orable Lykurgean  system.  If  we  examine  the  sources  from 
which  Plutarch's  life  of  Lykurgus  is  deduced,  it  will  appear 
that — excepting  the  poets  Alkman,  Tyrtseus,  andSimonides, 
from  whom  he  has  borrowed  less  than  we  could  have  wished 
— he  has  no  authorities  older  than  Xenophon  and  Plato: 
Aristotle  is  cited  several  times,  and  is  unquestionably  the 
best  of  his  witnesses,  but  the  greater  number  of  them  belong 
to  the  century  subsequent  to  that  philosopher.  Neither 
Herodotus  nor  Ephorus  is  named,  though  the  former 
furnishes  some  brief  but  interesting  particulars — and  the 
latter  also  (as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  re- 
maining) entered  at  large  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
Spartan  lawgiver.1 

Lykurgus   is   described  by  Herodotus  as  uncle  and 
guardian  to  king  Labotas,  of  the  Eurystheneid 

Uncertain-  .     .  ,   ,.  „<?,  ,'.  -1,1- 

ties  about     or  Agid  line  of  opartan  kings;  and  this  would 
his  ge-          place  him,  according  to  the  received  chronology, 
about  220  years  before  the  first  recorded  Olym- 
piad (about  B.C.  996). J  All  the  other  accounts,  on  the  con- 

1    See    Heeren,     Bissertatio     de     Herodotus  gives  this  as  the  state- 
Frmtihus  Plutarchi,  p.  19 — 25.  ment  of  the  Lacedttraouiaus  them- 

*    Herodot.     i.    65.       Moreover,      selves. 
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trary,  seem  to  represent  him  as  a  younger  brother,  belong- 
ing to  the  other  or  Prokleid  line  of  Spartan  kings,  though 
they  do  not  perfectly  agree  respecting  his  parentage. 
While  Simonides  stated  him  to  be  the  son  of  Prytanis, 
Dieutychidas  described  him  as  grandson  of  Prytanis,  son 
of  Eunomus,  brother  of  Polydektes,  and  uncle  as  well  as 
guardian  to  Charilaus — thus  making  him  eleventh  in  descent 
from  Herakles.  *  This  latter  account  'was  adopted  by  Aris- 
totle, coinciding,  according  to  the  received  chronology, 
with  the  date  of  Iphitus  the  Eleian,  and  the  first  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympic  games  by  Lykurgus  and  Iphitus  con- 
jointly,2 which  Aristotle  accepted  as  a  fact.  Lykurgus,  on 
the  hypothesis  here  mentioned,  would  stand  about  B.C.  830, 
a  century  before  the  recorded  Olympiads.  Eratosthenes 
and  Apcllodorus  placed  him  "not  a  few  years  earlier  than 
the  first  Olympiad."  If  they  meant  hereby  the  epoch  com- 
monly assigned  as  the  Olympiad  of  Iphitus,  their  date  would 
coincide  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  Herodotus;  if  on  the 

1    Plutarch,    Lycurg.    c.  1.      Ac-  be  at  variance  with  the  reasonable 

cording    to   Dionys.     Halik.   (Ant.  probabilities   resulting   from    Gre- 

Rom.  ii.  49)  Lykurgus  was   uncle,  cian  palaeography.  Had  this  ancient 

not  son,  of  Eunomus.  and  memorable  instrument  existed 

Aristotle  considers  Lykurgus  as  at  Olympia  in  the   days    of  Hero- 

puardian  of  Charilaus  (Politic,   ii.  dotus,    he    could    hardly  have   as- 

7,    1):    compare    v.    10,    3.     See  O.  signed     to     Lykurgus    the     epoch 

Muller  (Hist,  of  Dorians,  i.   7,    3).  which  we  now  read  in  his  writings. 

1  Phlegon  also  adds  KleosthenSs  The  assertions  in   Muller's   His- 

of  Pisa  (De   Olympiis   ap.   Meursii  tory  of  the  Dorians  (i.  7,  7),  about 

Opp.  vii.  p.  128).     It  appears    that  Lykurgus,    Iphitus,     and     Kleos- 

tliere  existed  a  quoit  at   Olympi.i,  thengs,    "drawing    up    the    funda- 

upon    which    the    formula    of  the  mental  law  of  the  Olympic  armis- 

Olympic   truce    was   inscribed    to-  tice,"     are    unsupported     by     any 

gether  with   the  names  of  Iphitus  sufficient  evidence.     In    the    later 

and  Lykurgus  as  the  joint  authors  times  of  established  majesty  of  the 

andproclaimers  of  it.   Aristotlebe-  Olympic  festival,   the  Eleians    did 

lieved  this  to  be  genuine,  and  ac-  undoubtedly    exercise    the     power 

oepted    it    as    an    evidence   of  the  which  he  describes  ;  but  to  connect 

fact  which  it  professed  to  certify  :  this  with  any  deliberate  regulation 

and  O.  Muller  is  also  disposed   to  of    Iphitus    and    Lykurgus,    is    in 

admit    it    as    genuine— that   is,    as  my  judgement  incorrect.     See  the 

contemporary    with    the    times    to  mention    of  a    similar   truce    pro- 

which    it    professes   to    relate.     I  claimed   throughout    Triphylia  by 

come    to    a    different    conclusion :  the    Makistians    as     presidents   of 

that    the    quoit    existed,  I   do  not  the  common  festival  at  the  temple 

doubt;     but    that    the    inscription  of   the    Samiau  Poseidon   (Strabo, 

upon  it  was  actually  set   down  in  viii.  p.  343). 
writing  in  or  near  B.C.  880,  would 
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other  hand  they  meant  the  first  recorded  Olympiad  (B.C. 
776),  they  would  be  found  not  much  removed  from  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle.  An  unequivocal  proof  of  the  inex- 
tricable confusion  in  ancient  times  respecting  the  epoch 
of  the  great  Spartan  lawgiver  is  indirectly  afforded  by 
Timaeus,  who  supposed  that  there  had  existed  two  persons 
named  Lykurgus,  and  that  the  acts  of  both  had  been  as- 
cribed to  one.  It  is  plain  from  hence  that  there  was  no 
certainty  attainable,  even  in  the  third  century  before  the 
Christian  sera,  respecting  the  date  or  parentage  of  Ly- 
kurgus. 

Thucydides,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Lykurgus, 
Probable  informs  us  that  it  was  "400  years  and  somewhat 
date  of  Ly-  more"  anterior  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,»  -when  the  Spartans  emerged  from  their 
previous  state  of  desperate  internal  disorder,  and  entered 
upon  "their  present  polity."  We  may  fairly  presume  that 
this  alludes  to  the  Lykurgean  discipline  and  constitution, 
which  Thucydides  must  thus  have  conceived  as  introduced 
about  B.C.  830-820 — coinciding  with  something  near  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  king  Teleklus.  In  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  form  an  opinion,  amidst  evidence  at  once 
so  scanty  and  BO  discordant,  I  incline  to  adopt  the  opinion 
of  Thucydides  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  Lykurgean 
constitution  was  introduced  at  Sparta.  The  state  of  ueunomy" 
and  good  order  which  that  constitution  brought  about — 
combined  with  the  healing  of  great  previous  internal  sedi- 
tion, which  had  tended  much  to  enfeeble  them — is  repre- 
sented (and  with  great  plausibility)  as  the  grand  cause  of 
the  victorious  career  beginning  with  king  Teleklus,  the 
conqueror  of  Amyklse,  Pharis,  and  Geronthrae.  Therefore 
it  would  seem,  in  the  absence  of  better  evidence,  that  a 
date,  connecting  the  fresh  stimulus  of  the  new  discipline 
with  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  is  more  probable  than  any  epoch 
either  later  or  earlier.2 

»  Thucyd.  i.  18.  App.  o.  22). 

*  Mr.  Clinton  fixes  the  legislation  In  that  chapter,  Mr.  Clinton  col- 

of  Lykurgus,  "in   conformity  with  lects    and    discusses     the    various 

Thucydides,"  at  about  817  B.C.,  and  statements  respecting  the    date   of 

his    regency    at    852     B.C.,     about  Lykurgus:   compare    also    Larcher 

thirty-five    years    previous    (Fasti  ad  Herodot.  1.  67,  and  Chronologie, 

Hellen.  v.  i.  c.  7,  p.  141):    he  also  p.  486—492. 

places    the     Olympiad    of  Iphitus  The  differences    in    these   state- 

B.O.    828    (F.    H.    vol.    ii.    p.  410;  ments  must,  after  all,  be  taken  U3 
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0.  Miiller,  *  after  glancing  at  the  strange  and  improb- 
able circumstances  handed  down  to  us  respect-   Opinion  of 
ing  Lykurgus,  observes  "that  we  have  absolutely   o.  Muiier 
no   account   of  him  as   an  individual  person."   jghtaheSper-a 
This  remark  is  perfectly  just:  but  another  re-  feet  type 
mark  made  by  the  same  distinguished  author,  character* 
respecting  the  Lykurgean  system  of  laws,  ap-   and  ten- 
pears    to    me    erroneous — and    requires   more   ^correct!8 
especially  to  be  noticed,  inasmuch  as  the  corol-    Peculiarity 
laries  deduced  from  it  pervade  a  large  portion    of  8Parta- 
of  his  valuable  history  of  the  Dorians.     He  affirms  that 
the  laws  of  Sparta  were  considered  the  true  Doric  insti- 
tutions, and  that  their  origin  was  identical  with  that  of 
the  people:  Sparta  is,  in  his  view,  the  full  type  of  Dorian 

they    stand,    for    they    cannot    be  racy,  for  Mr.  Clinton  himself  admits 

reconciled    except   by    the  help  of  that  it  stood  in  the  days    of  Pau- 

arbitrary  suppositions,  which  only  sanias    just    as    we    now   read     it 

mislead  us  by    producing   a   show  (Pausan.  iii.  2,  3).     By  what  right 

of  agreement  whore  there    is  none  then  do  we  alter  it?    or    what   do 

in  reality.     I  agree  with  Mr.  Clin-  we    gain    by   doing  so?    Our  only 

ton  in  thinking  that  the  assertion  right  to  do  so,  is    the   assumption 

of  Thucydid&s  is  here  to  be  taken  that    there    must    have    been   uni- 

as  the  best  authority.    But  I  alto-  formity    of   belief,    and    means  of 

gether  dissent  from  the  proceeding  satisfactory     ascertainment,      (re- 

which  he  (in  common  with  Larcher,  specting  facts  and  persons    of  the 

Wosseling,      Sir     John     Marsham,  ninth  and   tenth   centuries    before 

and  others)   employs   with    regard  the  Christian  sera,)  existing  among 

to  the  passage  of  Herodotus  whore  Greeks  of  the  fifth  and  succeeding 

that    author    calls    Lykurgus    the  centuries;   an  assumption  which  I 

guardian  and  uncle  of  Lab&tas  (of  hold  to  be  incorrect.     And  all  we 

the  Eurystlieiieid  1  ue).     Mr.  Clin-  gain     is,     an     illusory     unanimity 

ton  says — uFrom   the   notoriety  of  produced  by  gratuitously    putting 

the    fact    that    Lykurgus    was    as-  words    into    the   mouth    of  one  of 

cribed    to    the    other    house     (the  our  witnesses. 

Prokleids),  it  is  manifest  that  the  If  we    can   prove   Herodotus   to 

passage    must    lie    corrupted"     (p.  have    been   erroneously   informed, 

144);  and  he  then  goes    on  to  cor-  it  is  right  to  do  so;  but  we   have 

rect  the  text  of  Herodotus,  agree-  no    ground    for     altering    his    de- 

ably  to  the    proposition    of   Sir  J.  position.     It  affords    a  clear   proof 

Marsham.  that    there     were     very     different 

This    proceeding    seems    to     me  stories    as    to    the   mere  question, 

inadmissible      The    text   of  Hero-  to  which  of  the  two    lines    of  He- 

dotus  reads  perfectly  well,  and  is  rakleids      the      Spartan     lawgiver 

not   contradicted   by    anything   to  belonged— and   that   there    was    an 

be  found   elsewhere   in    Herodotus  enormous  difference  as  to  the  time 

himself:  moreover,  we    have    here  in  which  lie  lived. 

a  positive    guarantee    of  its  accu-  'History  of  the  Dorians,  i.  7 ,  6. 
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principles,  tendencies,  and  sentiments — and  is  so  treated 
throughout  his  entire  work.1  But  such  an  opinion  is  at 
once  gratuitous  (for  the  passage  of  Pindar  cited  in  support 
of  it  is  scarcely  of  any  value)  and  contrary  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  ancient  evidence.  The  institutions  of  Sparta  were 
not  Dorian,  but  peculiar  to  herself;2  distinguishing  her  not 
less  from  Argos,  Corinth,  Megara,  Epidaurus,  Sikyon, 
Korkyra,  or  Knidus,  than  from  Athens  or  Thebes.  Krete 
was  the  only  other  portion  of  Greece  in  which  there  pre- 
vailed institutions  in  many  respects  analogous,  yet  still 
dissimilar  in  those  two  attributes  which  form  the  real  mark 
and  pinch  of  Spartan  legislation,  viz.  the  military  discipline 
and  the  rigorous  private  training.  There  were  doubtless 
Dorians  in  Krete,  but  we  have  no  proof  that  these  peculiar 
institutions  belonged  to  them  more  than  to  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  island.  That  the  Spartans  had  an  original 
organization  and  tendencies,  common  to  them  with  the 
other  Dorians,  we  may  readily  conceive ;  but  the  Lykurgean 
constitution  impressed  upon  them  a  peculiar  tendency 
which  took  them  out  of  the  general  march,  and  rendered 
them  the  least  fit  of  all  states  to  be  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  class-attributes  of  Dorism.  One  of  the  essential 
causes,  which  made  the  Spartan  institutions  work  so  im- 
pressively upon  the  Grecian  mind,  was  their  perfect 
singularity,  combined  with  the  conspicuous  ascendency  of 
the  state  in  which  they  were  manifested;  while  theKretan 
communities,  even  admitting  their  partial  resemblance 
(which  was  chiefly  in  the  institution  of  the  Syssitia,  and 
was  altogether  more  in  form  than  in  spirit)  to  Sparta,  were 
too  insignificant  to  attract  notice  except  from  speculative 
observers.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  0. 
Mtiller,  to  treat  Sparta  as  the  type  and  representative  of 
Dorians  generally,  and  very  many  of  the  positions  advanced 
in  his  History  of  the  Dorians  require  to  be  modified  when, 
this  mistake  is  pointed  out. 

The  first  capital  fact  to  notice  respecting  the  institu- 

Eariy  date     tions  ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  is  the  very  early 

of  Lykur-      period  at  which  they  had  their  commencement: 

it  seems  impossible  to  place  this  period  later 

1  History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  1,  8.  Eerum  Laoonicarum  Constitntionis 

Alf.  Kopstadtiecognizesthia  as  an  Lycurgese  Origine  et  Indole,"  Gry- 

error    in   Muller's   work:    see    his  phise ,  1849,  sect.  3,  p.  18. 

recent    valuable  Dissertation   "De  *  Among  the  many  other  eviden- 
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than  825  B.  c.  "We  do  not  find,  nor  have  we  a  right  to 
expect,  trustworthy  history  in  reference  to  events  so  early. 
If  we  have  one  foot  on  historical  ground,  inasmuch  as  the 
institutions  themselves  are  real — the  other  foot  still  floats 
in  the  unfaithful  region  of  mythe,  when  we  strive  to  com- 

Erehend  the  generating  causes:  the  mist  yet  prevails  which 
inders  us  from  distinguishing  between  the  god  and  the 
man.     The  light  in  which  Lykurgus  appeared,  to  an  intel- 
ligent Greek  of  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  sera, 
is  so  clearly,  yet  briefly  depicted,  in  the  following  passage 
of  Herodotus,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  translate  it: — 
"In  the  very  early  times  (Herodotus  observes)  the 
Spartans  were  among  themselves  the  most  law-   yiew  taken 
less    of   all   Greeks,    and   unapproachable    by   Of  Lykur- 
foreumers.   Their  transition  to  good  legal  order   8uj"  t>y  He" 

.,„,,.  '     T,TI  rodotus. 

took   place   in  the  following   manner.      When 
Lycurgus,  a  Spartan  of  consideration,  visited  Delphi  to 
consult  the  oracle,  the  instant  that  he  entered  the  sanc- 
tuary, the  Pythian  priestess  exclaimed, — 

"Thou  art  come,  Lycurgus,  to  my  fat  shrine,  beloved 
by  Zeus  and  by  all  the  Olympic  gods.  Is  it  as  God  or  as 
man  that  I  am  to  address  thee  iii  the  spirit?  I  hesitate — 
and  yet,  Lycurgus,  I  incline  more  to  call  thee  a  god." 

(So  spake  the  Pythian  priestess.)  "Moreover,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  words,  some  affirm  that  the  Pythia  revealed 
to  him  the  order  of  things  now  established  among  the 
Spartans.  But  the  Lacedcemonians  themselves  say,  that 
Lycurgus,  when  guardian  of  his  nephew  Labotas  king  of 
the  Spartans,  introduced  these  institutions  out  of  Krete. 
No  sooner  had  he  obtained  this  guardianship,  than  he 
changed  all  the  institutions  into  their  present  form,  and 
took  security  against  any  transgression  of  it.  Next,  he 
constituted  the  military  divisions,  the  Enomoties  and  the 
Triakads,  as  well  as  the  Syssitia  or  public  mess:  he  also, 
farther,  appointed  the  ephors  and  the  senate.  By  this 
means  the  Spartans  passed  from  bad  to  good  order:  to 
Lycurgus,  after  his  death,  they  built  a  temple,  and  they 
still  worship  him  reverentially.  And  as  might  naturally 
be  expected  in  a  productive  soil,  and  with  no  inconsiderable 
numbers  of  men,  they  immediately  took  a  start  forward, 

ces  to  this  point,  see  Aristotle,  Ethic,  x.  9;  Xenophon ,  RepubK 
Laced.  10,  8. 
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and  flourished  so  much  that  they  could  not  be  content  to 
remain  tranquil  within  their  own  limits,"  &c. 

Such  is  our  oldest  statement  (coming  from  Herodotus) 
Little  said  respecting  Lykurgus,  ascribing  to  him  that  en- 
ku?gu8LuT  tir(;  order  of  tnings  which  the  writer  witnessed 
the  earlier  at  Sparta.  Thucydides  al  so,  though  not  mention- 
authors.  ing  Lykurgus,  agrees  in  stating  that  the  system 
among  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  he  saw  it,  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  them  four  centuries  previously,  —  had  rescued 
them  from  the  most  intolerable  disorders,  and  had  im- 
mediately conducted  them  to  prosperity  and  success,  i 
Hellanikus,  whose  writings  a  little  preceded  those  of  He- 
rodotus, not  only  did  not  (any  more  than  Thucydides)  make 
mention  of  Lykurgus,  but  can  hardly  be  thought  to  have 
attached  any  importance  to  the  name;  since  he  attributed 
the  constitution  of  Sparta  to  the  first  kings,  Eurysthenes 
and  Prokles.2 

But  those  later  writers,  from  whom  Plutarch  chiefly 
Copious  compiled  his  biography,  profess  to  be  far  better 
details  of  informed  on  the  subject  of  Lykurgus,  and  enter 
Plutarch.  more  into  detail.  His  father,  we  are  told,  was 
assassinated  during  the  preceding  state  of  lawlessness;  his 
elder  brother  Polydektes  died  early,  leaving  a  pregnant 
widow,  who  made  to  Lykurgus  propositions  that  he  should 
marry  her  and  become  king.  But  Lykurgus,  repudiating 
the  offer  with  indignation,  awaited  the  birth  of  his  young 
nephew  Charilaus,  held  up  the  child  publicly  in  the  agora 
as  the  future  king  of  Sparta,  and  immediately  relinquished 
the  authority  which  he  had  provisionally  exercised.  How- 
ever, the  widow  and  her  brother  Leonidas  raised  slanderous 
Regency  of  accusations  against  him,  of  designs  menacing  to 
Lykurgus--  the  life  of  the  infant  king, — accusations  which 
sence'ffo'm"  he  deemed  it  proper  to  obviate  by  a  temporary 
Sparta.  absence.  Accordingly  he  left  Sparta  and  went 
to  Krete,  where  he  studied  the  polity  and  customs  of  the 
different  cities;  next  he  visited  Ionia  and  Egypt,  and  (as 
some  authors  affirmed)  Libya,  Iberia,  and  even  India. 
While  in  Ionia,  he  is  reported  to  have  obtained  from  the 
descendants  of  Ivreophylus  a  copy  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
which  had  not  up  to  that  time  become  known  in  Pelopon- 
nesus: there  were  not  wanting  authors,  indeed,  who  said 
that  he  had  conversed  with  Homer  himself.3 

'  Herodot.  i.  65-66  ;  Thucyd.  i.  18.          »  Strabo,  viii.  p.  363. 
'Plutarch,  Lykurg.  3,4,6. 
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Meanwhile  the  young  king  Charilaus  grew  up  and 
assumed  the  sceptre,  as  representing  the  Prokleid  orEury- 
poritid  family.    But  the  reins  of  government  had  become 
more  relaxed,  and  the  disorders  worse  than  ever,  when  Ly- 
kurgus  returned.     Finding  that  the  two  kings  as  well  as 
the  people  were  weary  of  so  disastrous  a  condition,  he  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  applying  a  corrective,  and  with  this 
view  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle;  from  which  He  ig  gent 
he  received  strong  assurances  of  the  divine  en-   by  the 
couragement,  together  with  one  or  more  special   {j^i"** 
injunctions  (the  primitive  Ithetrae  of  the  con-  reform  the 
stitution)  which  he  brought  with  him  to  Sparta. l  state- 
He  then  suddenly  presented  himself  in  the  agora,  with 
thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  Spartans,  all  in  arms,  as 
his  guards  and  partisans.     King  Charilaus,  though  at  first 
terrified,  when  informed  of  the  designs  of  his  uncle,  stood 
forward  willingly  to  second  them;  while  the    buik  of  the 
Spartans  respectfully  submitted  to  the  venerable  Herakleid 
who  came  as  reformer  and  missionary  from  Delphi.2    Such 
were  the  steps  by  which  Lykurgus  acquired  his  ascendency : 
we  have  now  to  see  how  he  employed  it. 

His  first  proceeding,  pursuant  to  the  Hhetra  or  Compact 
brought   from   Delphi,   was   to  constitute  the   His  insti- 
Spartan    Senate,    consisting   of    twenty- eight  tutio us  as- 
ancient  men;  making  an  aggregate  of  thirty  in  him— 
conjunction  with  the  two  kings,  who  sat  and   senate  and 

i    j   •      -,     -1-iT-j.r    IT  •  i  •        i  •     T      i     popular  as- 

VOted  in  it.   With  this  were  combined  periodical   sembiy— 

assemblies  of  the  Spartan  people,  in  the  open  ephors. 
air,  between  the  river  Knakion  and  the  bridge  Babyka. 
Yet  no  discussion  was  permitted  in  these  assemblies, — their 
functions  were  limited  to  the  simple  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  that  which  had  previously  been  determined  in  the  se- 


1  For    an    instructive   review    of  *  Plutarch,   Lycurg.  c.  5-6.    Her- 

the   text   as   well  as  the   meaning  mippiis,   the    scholar  of  Aristotle, 

of  this  ancient  Ehetra,  see  Urlichs,  professed    to    give     the    names   of 

TJeber    die    Lycurgischen    Rhetrie,  twenty  out  of  these  thirty  devoted 

published  aince  the  first  edition  of  partisans. 

this  History.    His  refutation  of  the  There    was   however    a    different 

changes    of  Gottling   seems   to  me  story,   which  represented  that  l.y- 

coniplete:  but  his  own  conjectures  kurgus ,    on    his    return    from    his 

are  not  all  equally  plausible:  nor  travels,  found  Charilaus  governing 

can  I  subscribe  to  his  explanation  like    a    despot    (Hcraclid.  Politic, 

of  tx<pisi3ia9xi.  C.  2). 
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nate.  i  Such  was  the  Spartan  political  constitution  as  fixed  by 
Lykurgus;  but  a  century  afterwards  (so  Plutarch's  account 


'The  words  of  the  old  Rhetra— 

Aio«  'EXXaviou  xat  'A6T)va<;  'EXXa- 
via?  iepov  i8pU3a|A£vov,  s'jXa;  tpu- 
Xa£avTa,  xai  (u^ai;  u>3i£svTa  ,  Tpia- 
xovTa,  Y£p°'J'*a''  °'-)''  (*PXaT£Tal?) 
xataotrjtJavTa,  copa?  e£  <Lp3i;  azsX- 
Xdi^siv  [A£Ta£o  Ba[36xa«  xai  Kvaxiio- 
vo? ,  0'jTu><  elatpepeiv  Te  xai  atpist- 
raoSai-  8i|i(t>  8  afopa-*  etpiEv  xai 
xpaTOs.  (Plutarch,  ib.) 

The  reading  aYopav  (last  word  but 
three)  is  that  of  Coray's  edition: 
other  readings  proposed  are  xupiav, 
avu>Yocv,  ayoplav,  &c.  The  MSS. 
however  are  incurably  corrupt,  and 
none  of  the  conjectures  can  be  pro- 
nounced certain. 

The  Rhetra  contains  various  re- 
markable archaisms, —  diteXXa^En — 
dtciaTao^ai— the  latter  word  in  the 
sense  of  putting  the  question  for 
decision,  corresponding  to  the 
function  of  the  'AciiTTjp  at  Knidus 
(Plutarch,  Qusest.  Grtec.  c.  4  ;  see 
Schneider,  Lexicon,  ad  voc.). 

O.Miiller  connects  -piaxovTa  with 
tb^a?,  and  lays  it  down  that  there 
were  thirty  Obes  at  Sparta:  I  rather 
agree  with  those  critics  who  place 
the  comma  after  il>fia;av-2,  and  refer 
the  number  thirty  to  the  senate. 
Urlichs,  in  his  Dissertation  iiber 
die  Lykurgisch.  Rhetren  (published 
in  the  Rheinisches  Museum  for 
1847,  p.  204),  introduces  the  word 
7TpS33'JYE''Eai;  after  rpiaxoM-a,  which 
seems  a  just  conjecture  when  we 
look  to  the  addition  afterwards 
made  by  Theopompus  The  state- 
ments of  Miiller  about  the  Obes 
seem  to  me  to  rest  on  no  author- 
ity. 

The  word  Rhetra  means  a  solemn 
compact,  either  originally  emana- 
ting from,  or  subsequently  sanc- 
tioned by  the  gods  ,  who  are  al- 
ways parties  to  such  agreements  ; 
see  the  old  Treaty  between  the 


Eleians  and  Heraeans, — "A  Fpa-pa, 
between  the  two,— commemorated 
in  the  valuable  inscription  gtill 
preserved, — as  ancient,  according 
toBoeckh,  as  Olymp.  40-60  (Boeckh, 
Corp.  Inscript.  No.  II  p.  26,  Part 
I.).  The  words  of  Tyrta;us  imply 
such  a  compactbetween  contracting 
parties:  first  the  kings,  then  the 
senate,  lastly  the  people— euOEiaic 
f.r,Tpai5  avTaira(jL£ij3G|j.svou<:  — 
where  the  participle  last  occurring 
applies  not  to  the  people  alone,  but 
to  all  the  three.  The  Rhetra  of 
Lykurgus  emanated  from  the  Del- 
phian god  ;  but  the  kings  ,  senate 
and  people  all  bound  themselves, 
both  to  each  other  and  to  the  gods, 
to  obey  it.  The  explanations  given 
of  the  phrase  by  Nitzsch  and  SchS- 
mann  (in  Dr.  Thirlwall's  note,  ch. 
viii.  334)  seem  to  me  less  satisfac- 
tory than  what  appears  in  C.  F. 
Hermann  (Lehrbuch  der  Griech. 
Staatsalterthiimer ,  s.  23). 

Nitzsch  (Histor.  Homer,  sect.  liv. 
p.  50-55)  does  not  take  sufficient 
account  of  the  distinction  between 
the  meaning  of  pr,Tpa  in  the  early 
and  in  the  later  times.  In  the  time 
of  theEphor  Epitadeus,  or  of  Agis 
III.,  he  is  right  in  saying  that  p^- 
Tpa  is  equivalent  to  acitum — still 
however ,  with  an  idea  of  greater 
solemnity  and  uncliange ability  than 
is  implied  in  the  word  -;O[JLO<;,  analo- 
gous to  what  is  understood  by  a 
fundamental  or  organic  enactment 
in  modern  ideas.  The  old  ideas  of 
a  mandate  from  the  Delphian  god, 
and  a  compact  between  the  kings 
and  the  citizens  ,  which  had  once 
been  connected  with  the  word, 
gradually  dropped  away  from  it. 
There  is  no  contradiction  in  Plu- 
tarch ,  therefore ,  such  as  that  to 
which  Nitzsch  alludes  (p.  54). 
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runs),  under  the  kings  Polydorus  and  Theopompus,  two 
important  alterations  were  made.  A  rider  was  then  attached 
to  the  old  Lykurgean  Rhetra,  by  which  it  was  provided 
that  "in  case  the  people  decided  crookedly,  the  senate  with 
the  kings  should  reverse  their  decisions:"!  while  another 


Kopstadt's  Dissertation  (p.  22, 
30)  touches  on  the  same  subject. 
I  agree  with  Kopstadt  (Dissert,  p. 
28-30)  in  thinking  it  probable  that 
Plutarch  copied  the  words  of  the 
old  Lyknrgean  constitutional  Rh  - 
tra,  from  the  account  given  by 
Aristotle  of  the  Spartan  polity. 

King  Theopompus  probably 
brought  from  the  Delphian  oracle 
the  important  rider  which  he  tacked 
to  the  mandate  as  originally  brought 
by  Lykurgus— ol  (teuiXet<;  SeoKiju,- 
TTOC  xat  IloX68<opo<;  TaSs  T^J  fr,Tpa 
itapeviYpa'Jiav.  The  authority  of  the 
oracle ,  together  with  their  own 
influence,  would  enable  them  to 
get  these  words  accepted  by  the 
people. 

1  Ai  os  oxoXiocv  6  oau-oi;  IXotTO, 
TOUS  r.pzifivie.'ii'xs  xai  apya.fivxs 
<X7:o3ToiTrjp'*?  eTjAe/.  (Plutarch,  i&.) 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  primi- 
tive Rhetra,  anterior  to  this  ad- 
dition, specially  enjoined  the  as- 
sembled citizens  either  to  adopt 
or  reject,  without  change,  the 
Rhetra  proposed  by  the  kings  and 
senate,  and  that  the  rider  was  in- 
troduced because  the  assembly  had 
disobeyed  this  injunction,  and 
adopted  amendments  of  its  own. 
It  is  this  latter  sense  which  he  puts 
on  the  word  axoXiotv.  Urlichs  (Ueber 
Lye.  Rhetr.  p.  232)  and  Xitzsch 
(Hist.  Homer,  p.  54)  follow  him, 
and  the  latter  even  construes  the 
epithet  E'j9eiai?  pr,Tp2n  divT2-au.Et- 
3oja.£vou?  of  Tyrtoeus  in  a  correspond- 
ing sense:  he  says,  "Populus  iis 
(rhetris)  sCiflstaic,  i.  e.  nihil  inflexis, 
suffragari  jubetur:  nam  lex  cujus 
Tyrtseus  admonet,  ita  sanxerat— si 
populua  rogatiouem  inflcxam  (i.  e. 


non  nisi  ad  suum  arbitrinm  immu- 
tatam)  accipere  voluerit,  senatores 
et  auctores  abolento  totam." 

Now  in  the  first  place,  it  seems 
highly  improbable  that  the  primi- 
tive Rhetra,  with  its  antique  sim- 
plicity ,  would  contain  any  such 
preconceived  speciality  of  restric- 
tion upon  the  competence  of  the 
assembly.  That  restriction  received 
its  formal  commencement  only 
from  the  rider  annexed  by  king 
Theopompus  ,  which  evidently  be- 
tokens a  previous  dispute  and  re- 
fractory behaviour  on  the  part  of 
the  assembly. 

In  the  second  place,  the  expla- 
nation which  these  authors  give 
of  the  words  <jxo).icr(  and  eofklsic, 
is  not  conformable  to  the  ancient 
Greek,  as  we  find  it  in  Homer  and 
Hesiod :  and  these  early  analogies 
are  the  proper  test,  seeing  that  wo 
are  dealing  with  a  very  ancient 
document.  In  Hesiod,  I9y«  and 
oxo).io;  are  used  in  a  sense  which 
almost  exactly  corresponds  toright 
and  wrong  (which  words  indeed 
in  their  primitive  etymology  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  meaning  of 
straight  and  crooked).  See  Hesiod. 
Opp.  Di.  36,  192,  218,  221,  226,  230. 
250,  262,  264;  also  Theogon.  97, 
andFragm.217,  ed.  Grottling:  where 
the  phrases  are  constantly  repeat- 
ed, KJEitu  Stxai,  axoXictl  ctxai,  axo- 
Xiol  (AyQot.  There  is  also  the  re- 
markable expression ,  Opp.  Di.  9. 
jieia  5e  T'  IQuvsi  oxoXiov:  compare 
v.  263.  18'JvETE  jjL'iQiiu;  :  also  Homer, 
Iliad,  xvi.  387.  Oi  PIT;  E'IM  i-fopr] 
oxo),ia;  xptvioai  GefiiaTac  ;  and  xxiii- 
580.  i'Jetoc  ;  xviii.  508.  04  (isTa  toi3l 
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change,  perhaps  intended  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for 
this  bridle  on  the  popular  assembly,  introduced  into  the 
constitution  a  new  executive  Directory  of  five  men,  called 
the  Ephors.  This  Board — annually  chosen,  by  some 
capricious  method  the  result  of  which  could  not  well  be 
foreseen,  and  open  to  be  filled  by  every  Spartan  citizen, — 
either  originally  received,  or  gradually  drew  to  itself, 
functions  so  extensive  and  commanding,  in  regard  to  inter- 
nal administration  and  police,  as  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  kings  to  little  more  than  the  exclusive  command  of  the 
military  force.  Herodotus  was  informed  at  Sparta  that 
the  ephors  as  well  as  the  senate  had  been  constituted  by 
Lykurgus;  but  the  authority  of  Aristotle  as  well  as  the  in- 
ternal probability  of  the  case,  sanctions  the  belief  that  they 
were  subsequently  added.1 

Taking  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta  ascribed  to 
Constitu-  Lykurgus,  it  appears  not  to  have  differed  materi- 
ti°h  d8"  y  from  the  rude  organization  exhibited  in  the 

Lyknrgus  Homeric  poems,  where  we  always  find  a  council 
agrees  with  of  chiefs  or  old  men  and  occasional  meetings  of 

that  which         •,.    ,  -r,    •     -,        -,   ,  ,•>     9  ,-, 

we  find  in  a  listening  agora,  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the 
Homer.  Spartan  kings  can  ever  have  governed  without 

If  we  judge   hy  these   analogies,  to  the  epithet  of  Tyrtseus,  riOelsts 

•we    shall    see   that    the    words    of  pr^pai;     (Dissertat.     sect.     15.     p. 

Tyrtaeus  ,    E*iflslat<;     6r,Tpai?,    mean  124). 

'-straightforward,  honest,  statutes  '  Herod,  i.  65  ;  compare  Plutarch, 

or   conventions"— not  propositions  Lycurg.   c.  7;    Aristot.  Polit.   v.  9, 

adopted  without  change,  as  Nitzsch  1   (where  he    gives   the   answer   of 

supposes.    And  so   the  words   axo-  king  Theopompus). 

).iiv  eXoito,  mr>an,  "adopt  a  wrong  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  ephors 

or  dishonest  determination" — not  a  were   chosen ,    but    not    how   they 

determination  different  from   what  were  chosen;   only  that   it  was  in 

was  proposed  to  them.  some  manner   excessively  puerile, 

These  words    gave  to    the    kings  — T:aiS2piu>Sr,<;  fip   4jTi  ).ii-<    (ii.  6, 

and    senate   power   to    cancel    any  16). 

decision   of    the    public    assembly  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilair^  in  his 

which    they     disapproved.      It    re-  note  to    the    passage   of  Aristotle, 

tained  only  the  power  of  refusing  presumes  that  they  were  of  course 

assent  to  some  substantive  propo-  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

sitions  of   the  authorities,   first  of  senators;  hut  there  seems  no  suffi- 

the  kings    and   senate  ,    afterwards  cient  ground  in  Aristotle  to  coun- 

of  .the   ephors.     And    this    limited  tenance    this.    Nor    is   it    easy    to 

power   it    seems    always    to    have  reconcile    the    words    of  Aristotle 

preserved.  respecting   the  election    of  the  se- 

Kopstadt    explains   well   the  ex-  nators ,  where  he  assimilates  it  to 

pression  oxc.).iav,  as  the  antithesis  an   atpsan    S'jvaaTEUtixyj    (Polit.  v. 
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some  formalities  of  this  sort;  so  that  the  innovation  (if  in- 
novation there  really  was)  ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  must  have 
consisted  in  some  new  details  respecting  the  senate  and 
the  agora, — in  fixing  the  number1  thirty,  and  the  life- 
tenure  of  the  former — and  the  special  place  of  meeting  of 
the  latter  as  well  as  the  extent  of  privilege  which  it  was 
to  exercise ;  consecrating  the  whole  by  the  erection  of  the 
temples  of  Zeus  Hellanius  and  Athene  Hellania.  The  view 
of  the  subject  presented  by  Plutarch  as  well  as  by  Plato,2 
as  if  the  senate  were  an  entire  novelty,  does  not  consist 
with  the  pictures  of  the  old  epic.  Hence  we  may  more 
naturally  imagine  that  theLykurgean  political  constitution, 
apart  from  the  ephors  who  were  afterwards  tacked  to  it, 
presents  only  the  old  features  of  the  heroic  government  of 
Greece,  defined  and  regularised  in  a  particular  manner. 
The  presence  of  two  co-existent  and  co-ordinate  kings,  in- 
deed, succeeding  in  hereditary  descent  and  both  be- 
longing to  the  gens  of  Herakleids,  is  something  peculiar  to 
Sparta — the  origin  of  which  receives  no  other  _  . 
explanation  than  a  reference  to  the  twin  sons  of  kings  at 
Aristodemus,  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles.  These  Sparta— 
two  primitive  ancestors  are  a  type  of  the  two  8tant  di"- 
lines  of  Spartan  kings;  for  they  are  said  to  have  sensions— a 
passed  their  lives  in  perpetual  dissensions,  which  the^ta'te  ° 
was  the  habitual  state  of  the  two  contempora-  against 

,   rj  -TTTi  -i     ,r  despotism. 

neous  kings  at  oparta.  \v  line  the  co-existence 
of  the  pair  of  kings,  equal  in  power  and  constantly  thwart- 
ing each  other,  had  often  a  baleful  effect  upon  the  course 
of  public  measures,  it  was  nevertheless  a  security  to  the 
state  against  successful  violence,3  ending  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  despotism,  on  the  part  of  any  ambitious  indivi- 
dual among  the  regal  line. 

During  five  successive  centuries  of  Spartan  history, 
from  Polydorus  and  Theopompus  downward,  no  such  viol- 
ence was  attempted  by  any  of  the  kings,4  until  the  times  of 


sup.  sect.  13,  p.  109).     Hellas  j 
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Agis  HI.  and  Kleomenes  III.  (240  B.C.  to  220  B.C.)  The 
importance  of  Greece  had  at  this  last-mentioned  period  ir- 
retrievably declined,  and  the  independent  political  action 
which  she  once  possessed  had  become  subordinate  to  the 
more  powerful  force  either  of  the  JEtolian  mountaineers 
(the  rudest  among  her  own  sons)  or  to  Epirotic,  Mace- 
donian, and  Asiatic  foreigners,  preparatory  to  the  final  ab- 
sorption by  the  Romans.  But  amongst  all  the  Grecian 
states,  Sparta  had  declined  the  most;  her  ascendency  was 
totally  gone,  and  her  peculiar  training  and  discipline  (to 
which  she  had  chiefly  owed  it)  had  degenerated  in  every 
way.  Under  these  untoward  circumstances,  two  young 
kings,  Agis  and  Kleomenes — the  former  a  generous  en- 
thusiast, the  latter  more  violent  and  ambitious — conceived 
the  design  of  restoring  the  Lykurgean  constitution  in  its 
supposed  pristine  purity,  with  the  hope  of  reviving  both 
the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  ascendency  of  the  state. 
But  the  Lykurgean  constitution  had  been,  even  in  the  time 
of  Xenophon, l  in  part,  an  ideal,  not  fully  realised  in  prac- 
tice— much  less  was  it  a  reality  in  the  days  of  Kleomenes 
and  Agis;  moreover  it  was  an  ideal  which  admitted  of 
being  coloured  according  to  the  fancy  or  feelings  of  those 
reformers  who  professed,  and  probably  believed,  that  they 
were  aiming  at  its  genuine  restoration.  What  the  reform- 
ing kings  found  most  in  their  way,  was,  the  uncontrolled 
authority,  and  the  conservative  dispositions,  of  the  ephora 
— which  they  naturally  contrasted  with  the  original  ful- 
ness of  the  kingly  power,  when  kings  and  senate  stood 
idea  of  alone.  Among  the  various  ways  in  which  men's 
Kleomenes  ideas  of  what  the  primitive  constitution  had  been, 
specdng  were  modified  by  the  feelings  of  their  own  time 
the  tirst  (we  ghali  presently  see  some  other  instances  of 
nSmt'of  the  this),  is  probably  to  be  reckoned  the  assertion 
Ephors.  of  Kleomenes  respecting  the  first  appointment 
of  the  ephors.  Kleomenes  affirmed  that  the  ephors  had 
originally  been  nothing  more  than  subordinates  and  de- 
puties of  the  kings,  chosen  by  the  latter  to  perform  for  a 
time  their  duties  during  the  long  absence  of  the  Messenian 

satrap  of  Hellas  under  the  Persian  treats  him    as  specially   aiming  to 

monarch,   rather   than  against  the  put  down  the  power  of  the  ephors 

established  Lacedaemonian  govern-  (Polit.  v.  6,    6;   compare   Thucyd. 

ment;     though    undoubtedly     one  i.  128-134;  Herodot.  v.  32). 
portion  of  his  project  was  to  excite         *  Xenophon,  Republic.  Laced.  C, 

the  Helots  to  revolt,  and  Aristotle  14. 
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war.  Starting  from  this  humble  position,  aud  profiting 
by  the  dissensions  of  the  two  kings, '  they  had  in  process  of 
time,  especially  by  the  ambition  of  the  ephor  Asteropus, 
found  means  first  to  constitute  themselves  an  independent 
board,  then  to  usurp  to  themselves  more  and  more  of  the 
kingly  authority,  until  they  at  last  reduced  the  kings  to  a 
state  of  intolerable  humiliation  and  impotence.  As  a  proof 
of  the  primitive  relation  between  the  kings  and  the  ephors, 
he  alluded  to  that  which  was  the  custom  at  Sparta  in  his 
own  time.  When  the  ephors  sent  for  either  of  the  kings, 
the  latter  had  a  right  to  refuse  obedience  to  two  succes- 
sive summonses,  but  the  third  summons  he  was  bound  to 
obey. 2 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fact  here  adduced  by  Kleomenes 
(a  curious  point  in  Spartan  manners)  contributes  little  to 
prove   the  conclusion  which  he  deduced  from  it  of  the 
original  nomination  of  the  ephors  as  mere  deputies  by  the 
kings.     That  they  were  first  appointed  at  the  time  of  the 
Messenian  war  is  probable,  and  coincides  with  the  tale  that 
king  Theopompus  was  a  consenting  party  to  the  measure 
— that  their  functions  were  at  first  comparatively  circum- 
scribed, and  extended  by  successive  encroachments,  is  also 
probable.     But  they  seem  to  have  been  from  the   popuiar 
beginning  a  board  of  specially  popular  origin,    origin  of 
in  contraposition  to  the  kings  and  the  senate,   of^phow— 
One  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient   oath  inter- 
oath,  which  was  every  month  interchanged  be-   £etwgen 
tween  the  kings  and  the  ephors ;  the  king  swearing   them  and 
for  himself,   that  he  would  exercise  his  regal   the  kinss- 
functions  according  to  the  established  laws — the  ephors 
swearing  on  behalf  of  the  city,  that  his  authority  should 
on  that  condition  remain  unshaken.3     This  mutual  compact, 
which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  ceremony  during  the 
monthly  sacrifices  offered  by  the  king,4  continued  down  to 
a  time  when  it  must  have  become  a  pure  form,  and  when 

1  Plutarch,    Agis,    c.   12.     TOOTO  Xoi;  xoia    |A>jva    wotouvToti'    'Etpopoi 

7&p  TO  apjfEiciv  (the  ephors)    la^'isiv  fxsv    6it£p    Trj?    itoXsuK ,    Pasi).e'j?  3' 

EX  Sioccpopa;  T(i)v  jfoaiXsuJv,  Ac.  Orcep   £ai)Tou.     '0    5j    ?pxo<;    Eati,   T<|> 

1  Plutarch,     Kleomenes,     c.    10.  [xiv  fiocaO.Et,   xari   TOO?   TTJQ  i:a),£u>; 

aTjfAEiov   6i  TO'JTOU,    TO  [A  E  /  p  i  vov,  X£I|A£VOU?  v6|xo'J<;    paai).E'J3£i-/-   T^  OE 

jj.ETar£jxi:o(jLevu)v    TOV     paaiXea     T<!>M  rcoXei,    S(jir:s5opxoOvT04    EXEIVOD  ,    oj- 

'Ecpopiov,  Ac.  tycps).ixTO'(  Trjv  f)aji).£iav  itape;siv. 

1  Xenophon,    Republic.  Lacedse-  *  Herodot.  vi.  57. 
moii.    c.  15.     Kai    opxou?   [X£v    a).).i^- 
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the  kings  had  long  heen  subordinate  in  power  to  the  ephors.. 
But  it  evidently  began  first  as  a  reality — when  the  king 
was  predominant  and  effective  chief  of  the  state,  and  when 
the  ephors,  clothed  with  functions  chiefly  defensive,  served 
as  guarantees  to  the  people  against  abuse  of  the  regal 
authority.  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  1  all  interpret  the 
original  institution  of  the  ephors  as  designed  to  protect 
the  people  and  restrain  the  kings:  the  latter  assimilates 
them  to  the  tribunes  at  Rome. 

Such  were  the  relations  which  had  once  subsisted  be- 
Subordina-  tween  the  kings  and  the  ephors:  though  in  later 
tion  of  the  times  these  relations  had  been  so  completely 
supremacy  reversed,  that  Polybius  considers  the  former  as 
of  the  essentially  subordinate  to  the  latter — reckoning 

during' the  ^  as  a  P°'n^  °f  duty  in  the  kings  to  respect  the 
historical  ephors  "as  their  fathers." 2  And  such  is  decidedly 
the  state  of  things  throughout  all  the  better- 
known  period  of  history  which  we  shall  hereafter  traverse. 
The  ephors  are  the  general  directors  of  public  affairs3  and 
the  supreme  controlling  board  holding  in  check  every 
other  authority  in  the  state,  without  any  assignable  limit 
to  their  powers.  The  extraordinary  ascendency  of  these 
magistrates  is  particularly  manifested  in  the  fact  stated  by 
Aristotle,  that  they  exempted  themselves  from  the  public 
discipline,  so  that  their  self-indulgent  year  of  office  stood 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  toilsome  exercises  and  sober 
mess  common  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  The  kings  are 
reduced  to  a  certain  number  of  special  functions,  combined 
with  privileges  partly  religious,  partly  honorary:  their  most 
important  political  attribute  is,  that  they  are  ex  officio 
generals  of  the  military  force  on  foreign  expeditions.  But 
even  here  we  trace  the  sensible  decline  of  their  power. 
For  whereas  Herodotus  was  informed,  and  it  probably  had 
been  the  old  privilege,  that  the  king  could  levy  war  against 

1  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  692  ;  Aristot.  Tittmann,     Griechisch.    Staatsvcr- 

Polit.  v.  11,  1;  Cicero  de  Republic,  fassung,  p.  10.S,  seqq. 

Fragm.  ii.  33,  ed.  Maii— "TJt  contra  z  Polyb.  xxiv.  8. 

consulare  imperium  tribuni  plebis,  '  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  14 — 16:  'Esfl 

sic  illi  (ephori)  contra  vim  regiam  5s    xal   r\    SiaiTa    t<I>v   'Etc optuv    od^ 

constitute ;"— also   De   Legg.  iii.  7,  6[xo/.oYO'j(xsvT)  T(J>  poy)-r;(xaTt  TT)<;  r.b- 

and  Valer.  Max.  iv.  i.  Xecu«.  au-rr)    (lev   Y«P    avstfxEvr,    ).ia-« 

Compare   Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  7;  e<m-  EM  Se  Toi?  5),).oi<;  (iiXXov  Ontp- 

J5d).).ei  e-i  TO  oxXTjpov,  &c. 
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whomsoever  he  chose,  and  that  no  Spartan  could  impede 
him  on  pain  of  committing  sacrilege1 — we  shall  see  through- 
out the  best  known  periods  of  this  history  that  it  is  usually 
the  ephors  (with  or  without  the  senate  and  public  assembly) 
who  determine  upon  war — the  king  only  takes  the  command 
when  the  army  is  put  on  the  march.  Aristotle  seems  to 
treat  the  Spartan  king  as  a  sort  of  hereditary  general;  but 
even  in  tins  privilege,  shackles  were  put  upon  him — for 
two  out  of  the  five  ephors  accompanied  the  army,  and  their 
power  seems  to  have  been  not  seldom  invoked  to  ensure 
obedience  to  his  orders.2 

The  direct  political  powers  of  the  kings  were  thus 
greatly  curtailed;  yet  importance  in  many  ways  was  still 

left  to  them.  They  possessed  large  royal  domains.   _ 

c  J.T-     j.  t--  flj.1.     T»      •     i  •      ii_          Position 

in  many  of  the  townships  or  the  Jrenceki:  they  and  pri- 
received  frequent  occasional  presents,  and  when  7.ile»?s  of 
victims  were  offered  to  the  gods,  the  skins  and 
other  portions  belonged  to  them  as  perquisites;3  they  had 
their  votes  in  the  senate,  which,  if  they  were  absent,  were 
given  on  their  behalf  by  such  of  the  other  senators  as  were 
most  nearly  related  to  them:  the  adoption  of  children 
received  its  formal  accomplishment  in  their  presence — and 
conflicting  claims  at  law ,  for  the  hand  of  an  unbequeathed 
orphan  heiress,  were  adjudicated  by  them.  But  above  all, 
their  root  was  deep  in  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people. 
Their  pre-eminent  lineage  connected  the  entire  state  with 
a  divine  paternity.  They,  the  chiefs  of  the  Herakleids, 
were  the  special  grantees  of  the  soil  of  Sparta  from  the 
gods — the  occupation  of  the  Dorians  being  only  sanctified 
and  blest  by  Zeus  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
children  of  Herakles  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.4  They 

1  Herodot.  vi.  66.  king  in  every  expedition  (Thucyd. 

1  Aristot.   ii.    7,   4;   Xenoph.  Re-  v.  (i3). 

publ.  Laced,  c.  13.    HiuaocAcx;,  rel-  *   The     hide-money     (8-pjxaTixov) 

o-x?  TIJOV  'E'foptov  ipsic;,  sEcty51  <?|>oy-  arising  from  the  numerous  victims 

piv,    Xenoph.     Hellen.    iii.    4,    29;  offered     at     public      sacrifices     at 

tppijopav  Icpflvav  oi  'Eoopoi,  iii.  2,  23.  Athens,  is  accounted  for  as  a  spe- 

A  special  restriction  was  put  on  cial  item  of  the  public  revenue  in 

the  functions   of  the  king,   as  mi-  the  careful  economy   of  that  city: 

litary  commander-in-chief,   in  417,  see  Boeckh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens, 

•B.C.,  after  the    ill-conducted  expe-  iii.   7.  p.    333:   Eng.    Trans.  Corpus 

dition  of  Agis  son    of  Archidamus  Inscription.  No.  157. 

against   Argos.     It    was    then   pro-  «  Tyrtanis,  Fragm.  1,  ed.   Bergkj 

vided  that  ten  Spartan  counsellors  Strabo,  xviii.  p.  302: — 
should     always      accompany      the 

VOL.  II.  2  A 
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represented  the  state  in  its  relations  with  the  gods,  being 
by  right,  priests  of  Zeus  Lacedsemon  (the  ideas  of  the  god 
and  the  country  coalescing  into  one)  and  of  Zeus  TJranius, 
and  offering  the  monthly  sacrifices  necessary  to  ensure 
divine  protection  to  the  people.  Though  individual  persons 
might  sometimes  be  put  aside,  nothing  short  of  a  new  divine 
revelation  could  induce  the  Spartans  to  step  out  of  the 
genuine  lineage  of  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles.  Moreover, 
the  remarkable  mourning  ceremony  which  took  place  at 
the  death  of  every  king,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  two 
kingly  families  —  which  counted  themselves  Achaean,1  not 
Dorian  —  were  considered  as  the  great  common  bond  of 
union  between  the  three  component  parts  of  the  population 
ofLaconia  —  Spartans,  Periceki,  and  Helots.  Not  merely 
was  it  required,  on  this  occasion,  that  two  members  of 
every  house  in  Sparta  should  appear  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  —  but  the  death  of  the  king  was  formally  made  known 
throughout  every  part  of  Laconia;  and  deputies  from  the 
townships  of  the  Perioeki  and  the  villages  of  the  Helots, 
to  the  number  of  several  thousand,  were  summoned  to 
Sparta  to  take  their  share  in  the  profuse  and  public  demon- 
strations of  sorrow,2  which  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  which 
imparted  to  the  funeral  obsequies  a  superhuman  solemnity. 
Nor  ought  we  to  forget,  in  enumerating  the  privileges  of 
the  Spartan  king,  that  he  (conjointly  with  two  officers 
called  Pythii  nominated  by  him)  carried  on  the  communi- 
cations between  the  state  and  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and 
had  the  custody  of  oracles  and  prophecies  generally.  In 
most  of  the  Grecian  states,  such  inspired  declarations  were 
treasured  up,  and  consulted  in  cases  of  public  emergency: 
but  the  intercourse  of  Sparta  with  the  Delphian  oracle 
was  peculiarly  frequent  and  intimate,  and  the  responsos 
of  the  Pythian  priestess  met  with  more  reverential  atten- 


Yap    Kpo-niov   •xa).).i3TS'Jovou  '  Herod,  v.  72.     See   the  account 

TTOSK;  "Hprj?  in  Plutarch   of  the   abortive    stra- 

Zso?  'HpaxXelBaic    t^8s  SEOOJXE  tagem    of  Lysander    to   make   the 

•rcoXiv'  kingly  dignity  elective  by  putting 

Oloiv      Sjjia     itpo),ntovTSi;     'Eplvsov  forward   a   youth   who    passed   for 

T)v£|A6ev~a  the  son  of  Apollo  (Plutarch,    Ly- 

EupsTav  n£),07:o;v^30-(i^iv.6|j.i9a.  sand.  c.  25—26). 

Compare  Thucyd.    v.  16  ;    Herodot.  z  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  1.  "Ayi« 

v.    39;   Xenoph.    Hellen.    iii.   3,    3;  —  £rjy_i    ospiv&Tspa;  YJ  xax'   dvOpiorO'* 

Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  22.  taj/;;. 
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tion  from  the  Spartans  than  from  any  other  Greeks. l  So 
much  the  more  important  were  the  king's  functions,  as  the 
medium  of  this  intercourse:  the  oracle  always  upheld  his 
dignity,  and  often  even  seconded  his  underhand  personal 
schemes.2 

Sustained  by  so  great  a  force  oc  traditional  reverence, 
a  Spartan  king  of  military  talent  and  individual  energy  like 
Agesilaus  exercised  great  ascendency;  but  such  cases  were 
very  rare,  and  we  shall  find  the  king  throughout  the  histo- 
rical period  only  a  secondary  force,  available  on  special 
occasions.  For  real  political  orders,  in  the  greatest  cases 
as  well  as  the  least,  the  Spartan  looks  to  the  Powor 
council  of  ephors,  to  whom  obedience  is  paid  of  the 
with  a  degree  of  precision  which  nothing  short  ePhors- 
of  the  Spartan  discipline  could  have  brought  about — by 
the  most  powerful  citizens  not  less  than  by  the  meanest.3 
Both  the  internal  police  and  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  state 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  ephors ,  who  exercise  an  authority 
approaching  to  despotism ,  and  altogether  without  accoun- 
tability. They  appoint  and  direct  the  body  of  300  young 
and  active  citizens,  who  performed  the  immediate  police 
of  Laconia:  they  cashier  at  pleasure  any  subordinate  func- 
tionary, and  inflict  fine  or  arrest  at  their  own  discretion: 
they  assemble  the  military  force,  on  occasion  of  foreign 
war,  and  determine  its  destination,  though  the  king  has 
the  actual  command  of  it:  they  imprison  on  suspicion  even 
the  regent  or  the  king  himself:4  they  sit  as  judges,  some- 
times individually  and  sometimes  as  a  board,  upon  causes 
and  complaints  of  great  moment,  and  they  judge  without 
the  restraint  of  written  laws,  the  use  of  which  was  peremp- 
torily forbidden  by  a  special Hhetra,5  erroneously  connected 

1  For  the  privileges  of  the  Spar-  Plato,  in  his  Republic,  in  liko 

tan  kings,  see  Herodot.  vi.  56-57;  manner  disapproves  of  any  general 

Xenophon,  Republ.  Laced,  c.  15;  enactments  tying  up  beforehand 

Plato,  Alcib.  i.  p.  123.  the  discretion  of  perfectly  educated 

1  Herodot.  vi.  66 ,  and  Thucyd.  men  like  his  guardians,  who  will 

v.  16,  furnish  examples  of  this.  always  do  what  is  best  on  each 

1  Xenophon,  Republ.  Laced,  c.  special  occasion  (Republic,  iv.  p. 

8,  2,  and  Agesilaus,  cap.  7,  2.  425). 

*  Xenoph.  Rep.  Laced.  8,  4;  Thu-  5  Besides  the  primitive  constitu- 

cyd.  i.  131  ;  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  tional  Rhetra  mentioned  above, 

14— dpy7)v  Xiotv  |i.ey ^-T'  x*l  IsiT'ipsv-  page  345,  various  other  Rhetrae  are 

vov.  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  13— JJLYJ  also  attributed  to  Lykurgus  ;  and 

XpijjQai  -/6;j.ot?  syyoi-fot?.  Plutarch  singles  out  three  under 

2  A  ~2 
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with  Lykurgus  himself,  but  at  any  rate  ancient.  On  certain 
occasions  of  peculiar  moment  they  take  the  sense  of 
the  senate  and  the  public  assembly1 — such  seems  to 
have  been  the  habit  on  questions  of  war  and  peace.  It 
appears  however  that  persons  charged  with  homicide, 
treason,  or  capital  offences  generally,  were  tried  before  the 
senate.  "We  read  of  several  instances  in  which  the  kings 
were  tried  and  severely  fined,  and  in  which  their  houses 
were  condemned  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  probably  by 
the  senate  on  the  proposition  of  the  ephors:  in  one  instance, 


the  title  of  "The  Three  Rhetrae," 
as  if  they  were  either  the  only 
genuine  Lykurgean  Rhetrae,  or  at 
least  stood  distinguished  hy  some 
peculiar  sanctity  from  all  others 
(Plutarch,  Qua?st.  Roman,  c.  87. 
Agesilaus,  c.  26). 

These  three  were  (Plutarch.  Ly- 
curg.  c.  13;  comp.  Apophth.  Lacon. 
p.  227),—!.  Not  to  resort  to  -written 
laws.  2.  Not  to  employ  in  house- 
building any  other  tools  than  the 
axe  and  the  saw.  3.  Not  to  under- 
take military  expeditions  often 
against  the  same  enemies. 

I  agree  with  Nitzsch  (Histor. 
Homer,  p.  61—65)  that  these  Rhetra;, 
though  doubtless  not  actually  Ly- 
curgean,  are  nevertheless  ancient 
(tli  at  is,  probably  dating  somewhere 
between  650-550  B.C.)  and  not  the 
mere  fictions  of  recent  writers,  as 
Schbmann  (Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  iv.  1; 
xiv.  p.  132)  and  TJrlichs  (p.  241) 
seem  to  believe.  And  though  Plu- 
tarch specit;es  the  number  three, 
yet  there  seem  to  have  been  still 
more,  as  the  language  of  Tyrtxus 
must  be  held  to  indicate;  out  of 
which,  from  causes  which  we  do 
not  now  understand,  the  three 
which  Plutarch  dis'inguishes  ex- 
cited particular  notice. 

These  maxims  orprecepts  of  state 
were  probably  preserved  along  with 
the  dicta  of  the  Delphian  oracle, 
from  which  authority  doubtless 
many  of  them  may  have  emanated 


—such  as  the  famous  ancient  pro- 
phecy 'A  tpO.o/pTjfiaTti  2^ipT3-j  6Xei 
a),),o  8s  ouSkv  (Krebs,  Lectiones 
Diodorese,  p.  140.  Aristotel.  FIspl 
IToXtTciiuv,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
Andromach.  448.  Schomann,  Comm. 
ad  Plutarch.  Ag.  et  Cleomen.  p.  123). 

Nitzsch  has  good  remarks  in  ex- 
planation of  the  prohibition  against 
"using  written  laws."  This  prohi- 
bition was  probably  called  forth 
by  the  circumstance  that  other 
Grecian  states  were  employing 
lawgivers  like  Zaleukus,  Drako, 
Charondas,  or  Solon— to  present 
them  at  once  with  a  series  of  writ- 
ten enactments  or  provisions.  Some 
Spartans  may  have  proposed  that 
an  analogous  lawgiver  should  be 
nominated  for  Sparta;  upon  which 
proposition  a  negative  was  put  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  possible, 
by  a  formal  Rhetra,  perhaps  passed 
after  advice  from  Delphi.  There  i» 
no  such  contradiction  therefore 
(when  we  thus  conceive  the  event) 
as  some  authors  represent,  in  for- 
bidding the  use  of  written  laws  by 
a  Rhetra  itself  put  into  writing. 
To  employ  a  phrase  in  greater 
analogy  with  modern  controversies 
— "The  Spartans,  on  the  direction 
of  the  oracle,  resolve  to  retain  their 
unwritten  common  law,  and  not  to 
codify." 

1  *E6o;£   TC,I«  'E'fopon   xai  T^  ex- 
xXr^ta  (Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  23). 
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it  seems  that  the  ephors  inflicted  by  their  own  authority 
a  fine  even  upon  Agesilaus.  1 

War  and  peace  appear  to  have  been  submitted,  on 
most,  if  not  on  all  occasions,  to  the  senate  and  Public 
the  public  assembly;  no  matter  could  reach  the  assembly, 
latter  until  it  had  passed  through  the  former.  And  we 
find  some  few  occasions  on  which  the  decision  of  the  public 
assembly  was  a  real  expression  of  opinion,  and  operative 
as  to  the  result — as  for  example,  the  assembly  which 
immediately  preceded  and  resolved  upon  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  serious  hazard  of  the  case 
and  the  general  caution  of  a  Spartan  temperament,  there 
was  the  great  personal  weight  and  experience  of  king 
Archidamus  opposed  to  the  war,  though  the  ephors  were 
favourable  to  it.2  The  public  assembly,  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  really  manifested  an  opinion  and 
came  to  a  division.  But  for  the  most  part,  it  seems  to 
have  been  little  better  than  an  inoperative  formality.  The 
general  rule  permitted  no  open  discussion,  nor  could  any 
private  citizen  speak  except  by  special  leave  from  the  ma- 
gistrates. Perhaps  even  the  general  liberty  to  discuss,  if 
given,  might  have  been  of  no  avail,  for  not  only  was  there 
no  power  of  public  speaking,  but  no  habit  of  canvassing 
public  measures,  at  Sparta:  nothing  was  more  characteris- 
tic of  the  government  than  the  extreme  secrecy  of  its  pro- 
ceedings.3 The  propositions  brought  forward  by  the 
magistrates  were  either  accepted  or  rejected,  without  any 
licence  of  amending.  There  could  be  no  attraction  to  invite 
the  citizen  to  be  present  at  such  an  assembly:  and  we  may 
gather  from  the  language  of  Xenophon  that  in  his  time  it 
consisted  only  of  a  certain  number  of  notables  specially 
summoned  in  addition  to  the  senate,  which  latter  body  is 

1  The  case  of  Leotychides,  Herod,  toric  (iii.  18)  is  not  easy  to  be  un- 

vi.  72;  of  Plcistoanax,  Thucyd.  ii.  derstood. 

21— v.  16;  Agis  II.,   Thucyd.  v.  63 ;  *  Thucyd.  i.  67,  80,  87.     SoHoyov 

Agis  III.,  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  19:  see  crfciv  3'1-iLv  T^  s'.ioOora. 

Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  5.  *  Thucyd.    iv.    68.     TTJS    -oXiTit?; 

Respecting  the  ephors  generally,  TO  y.p'JTcxov:    compare   iv.   74;    also 

see     Wachsmuth,     Hellen.    Alter-  his   remarkable    expression    about 

thumskunde,  v.  4,  42,  vol.  i.  p.  223  ;  so  distinguished   a    man    as  Brasi- 

Cragius,  Rep.  Lac.  ii.  4,  p.  121.  das,    r^i    51    oux  icjvaTO?,  cu?  Aocxs- 

Aristotle    distinctly     marks    the  8cu|j.o-noc,  zir.ti-i,  and  iv.  24,    about 

«phors  as  dvunsuQuvoi:    so  that  the  the      Lacedemonian      envoys      to 

story  alluded  to  briefly  iu  the  Rue-  Athens.  Compare  Schumann,  Antiq.. 
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itself  called  "the  lesser  Ekklesia."  1  Indeed  the  constant 
and  formidable  diminution  in  the  number  of  qualified 
citizens  was  alone  sufficient  to  thin  the  attendance  of  the 
assembly,  as  well  as  to  break  down  any  imposing  force 
which  it  might  once  have  possessed. 

An  assembly  thus  circumstanced — though  always 
retained  as  a  formality,  and  though  its  consent  on  consider- 
able matters  and  for  the  passing  of  laws  (which  however 
seems  to  have  been  a  rare  occurrence  at  Sparta)  was  indis- 
pensable— could  be  very  little  of  a  practical  check  upon 
the  administration  of  the  ephors.  The  Senate,  a  permanent 
The  body  with  the  kings  included  in  it,  was  the  only 

Senate.  rea]  check  upon  them,  and  must  have  been  to  a 
certain  extent  a  concurrent  body  in  the  government — 
though  the  large  and  imposing  language  in  which  its 
political  supremacy  is  spoken  of  by  Demosthenes  and 
Isokrates  exceeds  greatly  the  reality  of  the  case.  Its  most 
important  function  was  that  of  a  court  of  criminal  justice, 
before  whom  every  man  put  on  trial  for  his  life  was 
arraigned.2  But  both  in  this  and  in  their  other  duties, 
we  find  the  senators  as  well  as  the  kings  and  the  ephors 
charged  with  corruption  and  venality.3  As  they  were  not 
appointed  until  sixty  years  of  age  and  then  held  their 

Jur.    Pub.    Gra>c.   iv.   1,  80,   p.  122.  489;  IsokratSa,    Or.  xii.  '(Panathe- 

Aristotel.  Polit.  ii.  8,  3.  naic.)    p.    266.      The    language    of 

1  TTJV  fiixpav  xaXou|j.evT)v   exxXTjaia^  Demosthenes    seems     particularly 

(Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  8),    which  inaccurate. 

means  the  fspovTS?  or  senate,   and  Plutarch   (Agesilaus,    c.   32),    on 

none   besides,    except   the  ephors,  occasion   of  some    suspected   con- 

who  convoked  it.    (See  Lachmnnn,  spirators   who    were    put   to  death 

Spart.    Verfass.     sect.    12    p.    216.)  by  Agesilaus  and  the  ephors,  when 

What  is  still  more  to  be  noted,  is  Sparta    was    in    imminent    da-nger 

the    expression   ot    exxXr^tot   as  the  from  the  attack  of  Epamein&ndas, 

equivalent  of  T;  sxxXr,jta  (compare  asserts,  that  this  was  the  first  time 

Hellen.  v.  2,  11;  vi.  3,  3),  evidently  that    any   Spartan  had    ever    been 

showing  a  special  and  limited  iiurn-  put  to  death  without  trial, 

her  of  persona  convened:  see  also  3  Aristot.    Polit.    ii.  6,  18.     Com- 

ii.  4,  38;  iv.  0,  3;v.  2,  33;  Thucyd.  pare    also    Thucydid.    i.    131  about 

v.  77.  the     guilty     Pausanias,— nuTS'iiov 

The  expression  oi  sxxXr/roi  could  ^p^(iaoi    6t«X'j3ii/     trjv     8tapoXr;v: 

never  have  got  into  use  as  an  equi-  Herodot.    v.    72;    Thucyd.    v.   16— 

valent    for  the  Athenian    ecclesia.  about  the    kings   Leotychides  and 

2  Xenoph.     Repub.     Laced.     10;  Pleistoanax ;    the   brave    and    able 

Aristot.    Polit.    ii.   6,  17;    iii.    1,  7;  Gylippus  —  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  1G. 
Demosthen.   cont.    Leptin.   c.  23.  p. 
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offices  for  life,  we  may  readily  believe  that  some  of  them 
continued  to  act  after  the  period  of  extreme  and  disqua- 
lifying senility — which,  though  the  extraordinary  respect 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  for  old  age  would  doubtless  tolerate 
it,  could  not  fail  to  impair  the  influence  of  the  body  as  a 
concurrent  element  of  government. 

The  brief  sketch  here  given  of  the  Spartan  government 
will  show,  that  though  Greek  theorists  found  a  Spartan 
difficulty  in  determining  under  what  class  they  ^J^^" 
should  arrange  it,  1  it  was  in  substance  a  close,  close  oii- 
unscrupulous,  and  well-obeyed  oligarchy — in-  garchy. 
eluding  within  it,  as  subordinate,  those  portions  which  had 
once  been  dominant,  the  kings  and  the  senate,  and  softening 
the  odium,  without  abating  the  mischief,  of  the  system,  by 
its  annual  change  of  the  ruling  ephors.  We  must  at  the 
same  time  distinguish  the  government  from  the  Lykurgean 
discipline  and  education,  which  doubtless  tended  much  to 
equalise  rich  and  poor,  in  respect  to  practical  life,  habits, 
and  enjoyments.  Herodotus  (and  seemingly  alsoXenophon) 
thought  that  the  form  just  described  was  that  which  the 
government  had  originally  received  from  the  hand  of 
L/ykurgus.  Now,  though  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
otherwise,  and  for  believing  the  ephors  to  be  a  subsequent 
addition — yet  the  mere  fact,  that  Herodotus  was  so  informed 
at  Sparta,  points  our  attention  to  one  important  attribute 
of  the  Spartan  polity,  which  it  is  proper  to  bring  into  view. 
This  attribute  is,  its  unparalleled  steadiness  for  four  or 
five  successive  centuries,  in  the  midst  of  governments  like 
the  Grecian,  all  of  which  had  undergone  more  or  less  of 
fluctuation.  No  considerable  revolution — not  n  dura_ 
even  any  palpable  or  formal  change — occurred  tion  of  the 
in  it  from  the  days  of  the  Messenian  war  down  p.onstit.u~ 

il  f      A         •         TFT  -I  Pi!          •  11  tl0n    Wlth- 

to  those  of  Agis  HI.:  in  spite  of  the  irreparable    out  for- 
blow  which  the  power  and  territory  of  the  state   raal  char>Ra 

j.    •        i  c  •&  •     *     i  i  ii_      mi.    i  —one  cause 

sustained  from  Jbpameuiondas  and  the  The  bans,    Of  the 
the  form  of  government  nevertheless  remained   respect  in 

,  -,      °T,  j.i  i  L     •        Greece   and 

unchanged,  it  was  the  only  government  in  pride  in  the 
Greece  which  could  trace  an  unbroken  peaceable  Spartans 

j  ,    ,.  1-1          i  •        -i  i   /•       •     -,  i     themselves. 

descent  from  a  high  antiquity  and  from  its  real 

1  The  editors  are  sometimes  con-  times     as     a     despotical     element, 

gidered  as  a  democratical  element,  because    in    the    exercise   of    their 

because  every  Spartan  citizen  liad  power   they   were  sxibject  to  little 

a  chance  of  becoming  cphor  ;  some-  restraint    and    no     responsibility  j 
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or  supposed  founder.  Now  this  was  one  of  the  main 
circumstances  (among  others  which  will  hereafter  be  men- 
tioned) of  the  astonishing  ascendency  which  the  Spartans 
acquired  over  the  Hellenic  mind,  and  which  they  will  not 
be  found  at  all  to  deserve  by  any  superior  ability  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  The  steadiness  of  their  political  sym- 
pathies— exhibited  at  one  time  by  putting  down  the  tyrants 
or  despots,  at  another  by  overthrowing  the  democracies — 
stood  in  the  place  of  ability,  and  even  the  recognised  failings 
of  their  government  were  often  covered  by  the  sentiment 
of  respect  for  its  early  commencement  and  uninterrupted 
continuance.  If  such  a  feeling  acted  on  the  Greeks  gener- 
ally, i  much  more  powerful  was  its  action  upon  the  Spar- 
tans themselves  in  inflaming  that  haughty  exclusiveness 
for  which  they  stood  distinguished.  And  it  is  to  be  obser- 
ved that  the  Spartan  mind  continued  to  be  cast  on  the  old 
fashioned  scale,  and  unsusceptible  of  modernizing  influences, 
longer  than  that  of  most  other  people  of  Greece.  The 
ancient  legendary  faith,  and  devoted  submission  to  the 
Delphian  oracle,  remained  among  them  unabated,  at  a  time 
when  various  influences  had  considerably  undermined  it 
among  their  fellow-Hellens  and  neighbours.  But  though 
the  unchanged  title  and  forms  of  the  government  thus  con- 
tributed to  its  imposing  effect,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  causes  of  internal  degeneracy  were  not  the  less  really 
at  work,  in  undermining  its  efficiency.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  number  of  qualified  citizens  went  on  con- 
tinually diminishing,  and  even  of  this  diminished  number 
a  larger  proportion  than  before  were  needy,  since  the  landed 
property  tended  constantly  to  concentrate  itself  in  fewer 
hands.  There  grew  up  in  this  way  a  body  of  discontent, 
which  had  not  originally  existed,  both  among  the  poorer 
citizens,  and  among  those  who  had  lost  their  franchise  as 
citizens;  thus  aggravating  the  danger  arising  from  Perioeki 
and  Helots,  who  will  be  presently  noticed. 

We  pass  from  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta  to 
the  civil  ranks  and  distribution,  economical  relations,  and 
lastly  the  peculiar  system  of  habits,  education  and  discipline, 
said  to  have  been  established  among  the  Lacedaemonians 
by  Lykurgus.  Here  again  we  shall  find  ourselves  imper- 

see  Plato,  Legg.  iv.  p.  712  ;  Aristot.      •which   this  antiquity    was  lauded, 
Polit.  ii.  3,  10;  iv.  7,  4,  5.  may  be  seen  in  Isokrates,  Or.  xii. 

1  A     specimen     of    the     way    in      (Panathenaic.)  p.  28S. 
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fectly  informed  as  to  the  existing  institutions,  and  surround- 
ed by  confusion  when  we  try  to  explain  how  those  insti- 
tutions arose. 

It  seems  however  ascertained  that  the  Dorians  in  all 
their  settlements  were  divided  into  three  tribes  ^ 
— the  Hylleis,  the  Pamphyli,  and  the  Dymanes:  divided  into 
in  all  Dorian  cities  moreover,  there  were  dis-  thr^e  tribes 
tinguished  Herakleid  families  from  whom  cekists  FamphyH, 
were  chosen  when  new  colonies  were  formed.  and  Dv- 
These  three  tribes  can  be  traced  at  Argos,  Si- 
kyon,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Megara,  Korkyra,  and  seemingly 
also  at  Sparta.1  The  Hylleis  recognised,  as  their  eponym 
and  progenitor,  Hyllus  the  son  of  Herakles,  and  were  there- 
fore in  their  own  belief  descended  from  Herakles  himself: 
we  may  suppose  the  Herakleids,  specially  so  called,  com- 
prising the  two  regal  families,  to  have  been  the  Elder 
Brethren  of  the  tribe  of  Hylleis,  the  whole  of  whom  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  Herakleids  or  descendants  of  Hera- 
kles.2 But  there  seem  to  have  been  also  at  Sparta,  as  in 
other  Dorian  towns,  non-Dorian  inhabitants,  apart  from 
these  three  tribes  and  embodied  in  tribes  of  their  own. 
One  of  these,  the  JEgeids,  said  to  have  come  from  Thebes 
as  allies  of  the  Dorian  invaders,  is  named  by  Aristotle, 
Pindar,  and  Herodotus3 — while  the  ^Egialeis  at  Sikyon, 
the  tribe  Hyrnethia  at  Argos  and  Epidaurus,  and  others 
whose  titles  we  do  not  know  at  Corinth,  represent  in  like 
manner  the  non-Dorian  portions  of  their  respective  com- 

1  Herodot.   v.  68;    Stephan.  Byz.  O.  Miiller  supposes,  without  any 
v.    TXXssc   and  ^UIJLOV  ;    O.  Miiller,  proof,  that  the  -?Egeids  must   have 
Dorians,  iii.  n,  2;  Boeckh  ad  Corp.  been  adopted  into  one  of  the  three 
In  scrip.  No.  1123.  Dorian   tribes  ;    this   is    one  of  the 

Thucyd.  i.  24,  about  Phalius  the  corollaries    from    his  fundamental 

Herakleid  at  Corinth.  supposition,     that     Sparta    is    the 

2  See    Tyrta?us,   Fragm.   8,  1,  ed.  type    of    pure    Dorism   (vol.   ii.   p. 
Schneidewin,  and  Pindar,    Pyth.  i.  78).      Kopstadt    thinks     (Dissertat. 
61.    v.    71,    where   the    expressions  p.  67)    that    I  have   done    injustice 
"descendants  of  Herakles7'  plainly  to  O.  Miiller    in   not   assenting   to 
comprehend    more    than     the    two  his    proof:    but    on    studying    the 
kingly  families,  Plutarch.  Lysand.  point    over    again,    I    can    see   no 
c.  22;  Diodor.  xi.  58.  reason  for  modifying  what  is  here 

1  Herodot.  iv.  119  ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  stated  in  the  text.     The  section  of 

v.    67  :    Aristot.     Aotxujv.    FIoXiT.    p.  Schomann's     work      (Antiq.      Jur. 

127,      Fragm.     ed.     Neuman.      The  Publ.   Grn-c.,    iv.    1,    6.    p.    115)    on 

Talthybiadop,  or  heralds  at  Sparta,  this    subject    asserts    a    great    deal 

formed    a    family    or     caste    apart  more  than  can  be  proved. 
(Herod,  vii.  134). 
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munities. '  At  Corinth  the  total  number  of  tribes  is  said 
to  have  been  eight.2  But  at  Sparta,  though  we  seem  to 
make  out  the  existence  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  we  do 
not  know  how  many  tribes  there  were  in  all;  still  less  do 
we  know  what  relation  the  Obae  or  Obes,  another  subor- 
dinate distribution  of  the  people,  bore  to  the  tribes.  In 
the  ancient  Rhetra  of  Lykurgus,  the  Tribes  and  Obes  are 
directed  to  be  maintained  unaltered:  but  the  statement  of 
0.  Miiller  and  Boeckh3 — that  there  were  thirty  Obes  in 
all,  ten  to  each  tribe — rests  upon  no  other  evidence  than 
a  peculiar  punctuation  of  this  Rhetra,  which  various  other 
critics  reject;  and  seemingly  with  good  reason.  We  are 
thus  left  without  any  information  respecting  the  Obe, 
though  we  know  that  it  was  an  old,  peculiar,  and  lasting 
division  among  the  Spartan  people,  since  it  occurs  in  the 
oldest  Rhetra  of  Lykurgus,  as  well  as  in  late  inscriptions 
of  the  date  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  similar  inscriptions 
and  in  the  account  of  Pausanias,  there  is  however  recognised 
Local  dis-  a  classification  of  Spartans  distinct  from  and  in- 
tinctioua  dependent  of  the  three  old  Dorian  tribes,  and 
among  the  founded  upon  the  different  quarters  of  the  city — 
Spartans.  Limn8e,Mesoa,  Pitane  and  Kynosura;4  from  one 
of  these  four  was  derived  the  usual  description  of  a  Spartan 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  old  Dorian  tribes  became  antiquated  at  Sparta  (as  the 
four  old  Ionian  tribes  did  at  Athens),  and  that  the  topical 
classification  derived  from  the  quarters  of  the  city  super- 

1  Herod,  v.  68— 92  ;  Boeckh,  Corp.  Meursius,  eight  (Rep.  Lacon.  i.  7); 

Inscrip.  NOB.  1130,  1131 ;  Stephan.  Barthelemy  (Voyage  du  Jeune 

Byz.  v.  TpviQiov;  Pausan,  ii.  28,  3.  Anacharsis,  iv.  p.  1851  makes  them 

a  Photius  IldvTa  ox-rib;  also  Pro-  five.  Manso  has  discussed  the 

verb.  Vatic.  Suidas,  xi.  64;  com-  subject  at  large,  but  I  think  not 

pare  Hesychius  v.  KyvJtpiXoi.  very  satisfactorily,  in  the  eighth 

3  Miiller,    Dorians,   iii.    5,    3—7;  Beilage    to    the    first   book   of  his 
Boeckh  ad  Corp.  Inscription.  Part.  History  of  Sparta  (vol.  ii.  p.  125); 
iv.  sect.  3.  p.  (i09.  and  Dr.  Thirlwall's  second  Appen- 

4  Pausan.  iii.  16,  6;  Herodot.  iii.  dix    (vol.    i.    p.    517)    both   notices 
55;    Boeckh,  Corp.    Inscript.      Nr.  all  the  different   modern   opinions 
1241,  1338,  1347,  1425;    Steph.  Byz.  on   this   obscure   topic,    and    adds 
v.     Msooa;     Strabo,     viii.     p.    364;  several      useful      criticisms.      Our 
Hesych.  v.  DitavT).  scanty  stock  of  original    evidence 

There    is     much    confusion    and  leaves    much    room    for  divergent 

discrepancy    of   opinion  about  the  hypotheses,    and   little    chance    of 

Spartan    tribes.       Cragius     admits  any  certain  conclusion, 
six    (De    Itepubl.     Lacon.    i.     6)  ; 
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seded  it — these  quarters  having  been  originally  the  separate 
villages,  of  the  aggregate  of  which  Sparta  was  composed.1 
That  the  number  of  the  old  senators,  thirty,  was  connected 
with  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  deriving  ten  members  from 
each,  is  probable  enough,  though  there  is  no  proof  of  it. 

Of  the  population  of  Laconia  three  main  divisions  are 
recognised — Spartans,    Periceki,     and    Helots.   ._ 

mu     a  f  xu     At,  i.T~     c  11  v.c    J  Population 

The  first  of  the  three  were  the  full  qualified  ci-  Of  Laconia 
tizens,  who  lived  in  Sparta  itself,  fulfilled  all  the  ~l-  sPar- 
exigences  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline,  paid 
their  quota  to  the  Syssitia  or  public  mess,  and  were  alone 
eligible  to  honours2  or  public  offices.  These  men  had  neither 
time  nor  taste  even  for  cultivation  of  the  land,  still  less  for 
trade  or  handicraft:  such  occupations  were  inconsistent 
with  the  prescribed  training,  even  if  they  had  not  been 
positively  interdicted.  They  were  maintained  from  the 
lands  round  the  city,  and  from  the  large  proportion  of 
Laconia  which  belonged  to  them ;  the  land  being  tilled  for 
them  by  Helots,  who  seem  to  have  paid  over  to  them  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  produce:  in  some  cases  at  least,  as 
much  as  one  half.3  Each  Spartan  retained  his  qualification, 
and  transmitted  it  to  his  children,  on  two  conditions — first, 
that  of  submitting  to  the  prescribed  discipline;  next,  that 
of  paying  each  his  stipulated  quota  to  the  public  mess, 
which  was  only  maintained  by  these  individual  contribu- 
tions. The  multiplication  of  children  in  the  poorer  families, 
after  acquisitions  of  new  territory  ceased,  continually  aug- 
mented both  the  number  and  the  proportion  of  citizens 
who  were  unable  to  fulfil  the  second  of  these  conditions, 
and  who  therefore  lost  their  franchise:  so  that  there  arose 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  distinction, 
among  the  Spartans  themselves,  unknown  to  the  earlier 
times — the  reduced  number  of  fully  qualified  citizens  being 
called  The  Equals  or  Peers — the  disfranchised  poor,  The 
Inferiors.  The  latter,  disfranchised  as  they  were,  never- 
theless did  not  become  Perioeki:  it  was  probably  still  com- 

«  Thucyd.  i.  10.  while  a  Pericekus  as  magistrate  at 
2  One    or    two    Perioekic    officers  Sparta  was  unheard  of. 
appear    in    military    command   to-  *  One  half  was    paid   by  the  en- 
wards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  slaved  Messenians  (Tyrtoens,  Frag, 
war  (Thucyd.  viii.  6,22),  but  these  4,    Bergk)  :  rjp.iau  r.dv,  oaoc/v  xip-ov 
seem  rare   exceptions    even   as   to  apoypa  (fEpsi. 
foreign    service    by    sea    or    land, 
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Detent  to  them  to  resume  their  qualification,  should  any 
favourable  accident  enable  them  to  make  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  public  mess. 

The  Perioekus  was  also  a  freeman  and  a  citizen,  not  of 
2  P  •  k-  Sparta,  but  of  some  one  of  the  hundred  town- 
ships of  Laconia. J  Both  he  and  the  community 
to  which  he  belonged  received  their  orders  only  from  Sparta, 
having  no  political  sphere  of  their  own,  and  no  share  in 
determining  the  movements  of  the  Spartan  authorities.  In 
the  island  of  Kythera,2  which  formed  one  of  the  Pericekic 
townships,  a  Spartan  bailiff  resided  as  administrator.  But 
whether  the  same  was  the  case  with  others,  we  cannot  affirm: 
nor  is  it  safe  to  reason  from  one  of  these  townships  to  all — 
there  may  have  been  considerable  differences  in  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  one  and  another.  For  they  were  spread 
through  the  whole  of  Laconia,  some  near  and  some  distant 
from  Sparta:  the  free  inhabitants  of  Amyklse  must  have 
been  Periceki,  as  well  as  those  of  Kythera,  Thuria,  -<Etheia, 
or  Aulon:  nor  can  we  presume  that  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  Spartan  authorities  towards  all  of  them  was  the 
same.  Between  the  Spartans  and  their  neighbours,  the 
numerous  Perioski  of  Amyklae ,  there  must  have  subsisted 
a  degree  of  intercourse  and  mutual  relation  in  which  the 
more  distant  Perioeki  did  not  partake — besides  that  both 
the  religious  edifices  and  the  festivals  of  Amyklse  were  most 
reverentially  adopted  by  the  Spartans  and  exalted  into  a 
national  dignity:  and  we  seem  to  perceive,  en  some  occasions, 
a  degree  of  consideration  manifested  for  the  Amyklaean 
hoplites,3  such  as  perhaps  other  Perioaki  might  not  have 

1  Strabo  viii.  p.  3;2.  Stephanus  401)  has  collected  the  names  of 
Byz.  alludes  to  this  total  of  100  above  CO  out  of  the  100. 
townships  in  his  notice  of  several  2  Thucyd.  iv.  53. 
different  items  among  them — '\-i-  *  Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv.  5,  11; 
6iva — zo)-n  Aotxio-nxTj  [xia  T(i>v  Ixa-  Herod,  ix.  7;  Thucyd.  v.  18—23. 
TOV  ;  also  v.  'A'f  poouii':,  BoTott,  The  Amyklaan  festival  of  tha 
A'jopiytov,  <£c. ;  but  he  probably  Hyacinthia,  and  the  Amyklaean 
copied  Strabo,  and  therefore  can-  temple  of  Apollo,  seem  to  stand 
not  pass  for  a  distinct  authority,  foremost  in  the  mind  of  the  Spar- 
The  total  of  100  townships  belongs  tan  authorities.  AOTO'I  xat  oi  syY'J- 
to  the  maximum  of  Spartan  power,  TSCTI  7<I>v  repiolxcov  (Thucyd.  iv.  8), 
after  the  conquest  and  before  the  who  are  ready  before  the  rest  and 
severance  of  Messenia;  for  Aulon,  march  against  the  Athenians  at 
Boise  and  Meth6nS  (the  extreme  Pylus,  probably  include  the  Amy- 
places)  are  included  among  them,  klteans. 

Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.   Helleu.  ii.  p.  Laconia   generally   is    tailed  by 
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obtained.  The  class-name,  Perioeki ' — Circum- residents, 
or  dwellers  around  the  city — usually  denoted  native  in-, 
habitants  of  inferior  political  condition  as  contrasted  with 


ThncydidSs  (iii.  16)  as  the  icepiotxU 
of  Sparta. 

'  The  word  iteploixoi  ia  sometimes 
used  to  signify  simply  "surround- 
ing neighbour  states,"  in  its  na- 
tural geographical  sense:  see 
Thuoyd.  i.  17,  and  Aristot.  Polit. 
ii.  7,  1. 

But  the  more  usual  employment 
of  it  is,  to  mean,  the  unprivileged 
or  less  privileged  members  of  the 
same  political  aggregate  living 
•without  the  city,  in  contrast  with 
the  full  privileged  burghers  who 
lived  within  it.  Aristotle  uses  it 
to  signify  in  KrSte  the  class  corres- 
ponding to  the  Lacedcemonian 
Helots  (Pol.  ii.  7,  3)  :  there  did  not 
exist  in  Krete  any  class  correspond- 
ing to  the  Lacedaemonian  Perioeki. 
In  Krete  there  were  not  two  stages 
of  inferiority— there  was  only  one, 
and  that  one  is  marked  by  the 
word  itspioixoi;  while  the  Iiace- 
monian  Pericekus  had  the  Helot 
below  him.  To  an  Athenian  the 
word  conveyed  the  idea  of  unde- 
fined degradation. 

To  understand  better  the  status 
of  the  Perioekus,  we  may  contrast 
him  with  the  Metoekus  or  Metic. 
The  latter  resides  in  the  city,  but 
he  is  an  alien  resident  on  sufferance, 
not  a  native :  he  pays  a  special 
tax,  stands  excluded  from  all 
political  functions,  and  cannot 
even  approach  the  magistrate 
except  through  a  friendly  citizen 
or  Prostates  (ir.i  itpo3-aTou  o'ncsTv 
— Lycurgus  cont.  Leocrat.  c.  21-53): 
he  bears  arms  for  the  defence  of 
the  state.  The  situation  of  a 
Metic  was  however  very  different 
in  different  cities  of  Greece.  At 
Athens  that  class  were  well  pro- 
tected in  person  and  property, 
numerous  and  domiciliated :  at 


Sparta,  there  were  at  first  none— 
the  Xenelasy  excluded  them;  but 
this  must  have  been  relaxed  long 
before  the  days  of  Agis  III. 

The  Perioekus  differs  from  the 
Metic  in  being  a  native  of  the  soil, 
subject  by  birth  to  the  city  law. 

M.  Kopstadt  (in  his  Dissertation 
above  cited  on  Lacedaemonian 
affairs,  sect.  7.  p.  CO)  expresses, 
much  surprise  at  that  which  I  ad- 
vance in  this  note  respecting  Krete 
and  Lacedtemon— that  in  Krete 
there  was  no  class  of  men  analogous 
to  the  Lacedxmonian  Perioeki,  but 
only  two  classes — t.  e.  frea  citizens 
and  Helots.  He  thinks  that  this 
position  is  "prorsus  falsum." 

But  I  advance  nothing  mora 
here  than  what  is  distinctly  stated 
by  Aristotle,  as  Kopstadt  himself 
admits  (p.  60,  71).  Aristotle  calls 
the  sub;ect  class  in  Krete  by  the 
name  of  Ilspiotxoi.  And  in  this 
case,  the  general  presumptions  go 
far  to  sustain  the  authority  of 
Aristotle.  For  Sparta  was  a 
dominant  or  capital  city,  in- 
cluding in  its  dependence  not  only 
a  considerable  territory,  but  a 
considerable  number  of  inferior, 
distinct,  organised  townships.  In 
KrSte,  on  the  contrary,  each 
autonomous  state  included  only  a 
town  with  its  circumjacent  ter^ 
ritory,  but  without  any  annexed 
townships.  There  was  therefore 
no  basis  for  the  intermediate  class 
called  in  Laconia  Perioeki :  just  as 
Kopstadt  himself  remarks  (p.  78) 
about  the  Dorian  city  of  Megara. 
There  were  only  the  two  classes 
of  free  Kretan  citizens,  and  serf- 
cultivators  in  various  modifications 
and  subdivisions. 

Kopstadt  (following  Hoeck,  Krfi- 
ta,  B.  III.  vol.  iii,  p.  23)  says  that 
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the  full-privileged  burghers  who  lived  in  the  city,  but  it 
did  not  mark  any  precise  or  uniform  degree  of  inferiority. 
It  is  sometimes  so  used  by  Aristotle  as  to  imply  a  condition 
no  better  than  that  of  the  Helots,  so  that  in  a  large  sense, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  (Helots  as  well  as  the  rest) 
might  have  been  included  in  it.  But  when  used  in  reference 
to  Laconia,  it  bears  a  technical  sense  whereby  it  is  placed 
in  contraposition  with  the  Spartan  on  one  side,  and  with 
the  Helot  on  the  other:  it  means  native  freemen  and 
proprietors,  grouped  in  subordinate  communities1  with 
more  or  less  power  of  local  management,  but  (like  the 
subject  towns  belonging  to  Bern,  Zurich,  and  most  of  the 
old  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland)  embodied  in  the  Lace- 
daemonian aggregate,  which  was  governed  exclusively  by 
the  kings,  senate,  and  citizens  of  Sparta. 

When  we  come  to  describe  the  democracy  of  Athens 
Special  after  the  revolution  of  Kleisthenes,  we  shall  find 
theawoniof  *^e  demes,  or  local  townships  and  villages  of 
Perioaki  in  Attica,  incorporated  as  equal  and  constituent 
Laconia.  fractions  of  the  integer  called  The  Deme  (or 
The  City)  of  Athens,  so  thatademot  of  Acharnae  orSphettus 
is  at  the  same  time  a  full  Athenian  citizen.  But  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Pericekic  townships  to  Sparta  is  one  of  inequal- 
ity and  obedience,  though  both  belong  to  the  same  political 

the  authority  of  Aristotle  on  this  Sosikratgs  gays   (ap.  Athenae.  vi. 

point    is    overborne     by     tl.at     of  p.  263),     Trjv  (ASV  XOIVTJ-*   oouXelav  ol 

Dosiadas    and    Sosikrates — authors  Kp/JTJ;  xaXotiat  (xvotav,  TTJV  8i   ISiav 

who     wrote     specially    on    Kretan  dsoi(j.i(o-o«;,  TO'J?    8e  Tccpiolxou;  &TCTJ- 

affairs.    Now  if  we  were  driven  to  XQO'-K.      Now    the    word   remoixou; 

make    a    choice,    I    confess  that  I  seems    to    be    here    used    just    as 

should     prefer    the    testimony     of  Aristotle  would  have   used    it,   to 

Aristotle— considering      that       we  comprehend  the  KrStan  serfs   uni- 

know  little  or  nothing  respecting  versally:    it    is   not   distinguished 

the  other  two.     But  in  this  case  I  from  [xvUHTat    and   dt',pa|j.t(I>tai,   but 

do  not  think  that  we  are  driven  to  comprehends  both  of  them   as  dif- 

make    a    choice :     Dosiadas      (ap.  ferent    species     under     a     generic 

Athenae.    xiv.    p.    143)    is  not  cited  term.    The  authority   of  Aristotle 

in  terms,  so  that  we  cannot  affirm  affords  a  reason  for   preferring   to 

him  to    contradict    Aristotle;    and  construe  the  passage  in   this  man- 

Sosikrates     (upon     whom     Hoeck  ner,  and  the  words  appear   to   me 

and  Kopstadt  rely)  says  something  to  admit  of  it  fairly, 

which    does    not   necessarily  con-  '  The  ro).Ei;  of  the  Lacedaemonian 

tradict    him,    but  admits    of  being  Periffiki    are     often    noticed  :     see 

explained  so  ai  to  place    the   two  Xenophon(Agesilaus,  ii.  24;  Laced, 

witnesses  in  harmouy  with  each  Bepub.  xv.  3j  Hellenic,  vi.  5,  21). 
other. 
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aggregate,  and  make  up  together  the  free  Lacedaemonian 
community.  In  like  manner,  Orneae  and  other  places  were 
townships  of  men  personally  free,  but  politically  dependent 
on  Argos — Akraephiae  on  Thebes — Chaeroneia  on  Orcho- 
menus — and  various  Thessalian  towns  on  Pharsalus  and 
Larissa. l  This  condition  carried  with  it  a  sentiment  of 
degradation,  and  a  painful  negation  of  that  autonomy  for 
which  every  Grecian  community  thirsted;2  while  being 
maintained  through  superior  force,  it  had  a  natural  ten- 
dency, perhaps  without  the  deliberate  wish  of  the  reigning 
city,  to  degenerate  into  practical  oppression.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  this  general  tendency,  the  peculiar  education  of 
a  Spartan,  while  it  imparted  force,  fortitude,  and  regimental 
precision,  was  at  the  same  time  so  rigorously  peculiar,  that 
it  rendered  him  harsh,  unaccommodating,  and  incapable  of 
sympathising  with  the  ordinary  march  of  Grecian  feeling, — 
not  to  mention  the  rapacity  and  love  of  money,  which  is 
attested,  by  good  evidence,  as  belonging  to  the  Spartan 
character,3  and  which  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to 
find  in  the  pupils  of  Lykurgus.  As  Harmosts  out  of  their 
native  city,4  and  in  relations  with  inferiors,  the  Spartans 
seem  to  have  been  more  unpopular  than  other  Greeks,  and 
we  may  presume  that  a  similar  haughty  roughness  pervaded 
their  dealings  with  their  own  Pei'iceki;  who  were  bound 
to  them  certainly  by  no  tie  of  affection,  and  who  for  the 
most  part  revolted  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  as  soon  as 
the  invasion  of  Laconiaby  Epameinoudas  enabled  them  ta 
do  so  with  safety. 

Isokrates,  taking  his  point  of  departure  from  the  old 
Herakleid  legend,  with  its  instantaneous  conquest   statement 
and  triple  partition  of  all  Dorian  Peloponnesus    of  isokra- 
among  the  three  Herakleid  brethren,  deduces   *hse  o8rig°n 
the  first  origin  of  the  Perioekic  townships  from    of  the 
internal    seditions    among    the   conquerors    of  Perioekl- 

1  Herodot.  viii.  73— 135;    Xenoph.  299—303.       Xenophon     holds     the 

llellen.    vi.    1—8;    Thucyd.    iv.    76  same  language,    Hellen.   v.  4,   4>5 : 

—94.  compare    Plutarch,  Agesilaus,    28. 

1   Xenoph.    Hellen.    vi.    3,   5,    9,  »  Aristot.  Polit.   ii.  6,  23. 

19.     Isokrates,  writing  in  the  days  4  Thucyd.  i.  77— 95  ;  vi.  105.     Iso- 

of  Theban  power,  after  the  battle  krates    (Panathenaic.    Or.     xii.     p. 

of     Leuktra,       characterises       the  283),    2::ap7iaTa?     5s     unspoTtTixoo; 

Bceotian    towns     as     rspiotxoi      of  xoit  -O).£JJ.IV.V.K  toti  -XiovixTas,  o'o'j; 

Tliebea  (Or.  viii.  De  Pace,  p.  182);  r.e.p  OCJTO'J;  tivai  rA-t-tz   UTcetXTj'faat. 

compare     Oral.     xiv.     Plataic.      p.  Compare    his    Oratio    de  Pace  (.Or. 
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Sparta.  According  to  him,  the  period  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  conquest  was  one  of  fierce  intestine  warfare  in 
newly-conquered  Sparta,  between  the  Few  and  the  Many, 
— the  oligarchy  and  the  demus.  The  formerbeingvictorious, 
two  important  measures  were  the  consequences  of  their 
victory.  They  banished  the  defeated  Many  from  Sparta 
into  Laconia,  retaining  the  residence  in  Sparta  exclusively 
for  themselves;  they  assigned  to  them  the  smallest  and 
least  fertile  half  of  Laconia,  monopolising  the  larger  and 
better  for  themselves;  and  they  disseminated  them  into 
many  very  small  townships,  or  subordinate  little  communi- 
ties, while  they  concentrated  themselves  entirely  at  Sparta. 
To  these  precautions  for  ensuring  dominion  they  added 
another  not  less  important.  They  established  among  their 
own  Spartan  citizens  equality  of  legal  privilege  and  demo- 
cratical  government,  so  as  to  take  the  greatest  securities 
for  internal  harmony;  which  harmony,  according  to  the 
judgement  of  Isokrates,  had  been  but  too  effectually  per- 
petuated, enabling  the  Spartans  to  achieve  tlieir  dominion 
over  oppressed  Greece, — like  the  accord  of  pirates1  for  the 
spoliation  of  the  peaceful.  The  Perioekic  townships  (he 
tells  us),  while  deprived  of  all  the  privileges  of  freemen,, 
were  exposed  to  all  the  toils,  as  well  as  to  an  unfair  share 
of  the  dangers  of  war.  The  Spartan  authorities  put  them 
in  situations  and  upon  enterprises  which  they  deemed  too 
dangerous  for  their  own  citizens;  and  what  was  still  worse, 
the  ephors  possessed  the  power  of  putting  to  death,  without 
any  form  of  preliminary  trial,  as  many  Perioeki  as  they 
pleased.2 

The  statement  here  delivered  by  Isokrates,  respecting 
the  first  origin  of  the  distinction  of  Spartans  and  Perioeki, 
is  nothing  better  than  a  conjecture,  nor  is  it  even  a  pro- 
bably conjecture,  since  it  is  based  on  the  historical  truth 
of  the  Herakleid  legend,  and  transports  the  disputes  of 

viii.  p.  180—181)  ;    Oratio   Panegyr.         4  Isokratgs,    Oral.  xii.  (Panathe- 

(Or.  iv.  p.  C4— «7).  naic.)   p.   270—271.     The   statement 

J  Isokrates,  Panathenaic.  Or.  xii.  in  the   same    oration  (p.  246),  that 

p.  280.     dxjte   O'JOiii;   5v   auTOi)?   8ia  the   Lacedemonians    "had    put   to 

fs  T7)v  6|j.6voiav  Stxalio?  enaivecrsisv,  death    without   trial    more    Greeks 

o'jSiv    (jtaXXov  ft  TO;J<:   xctTazovTiaTtzi;  (TXslouc  t(I>v    'EXXr;Mcov)    than    had 

y.ai  XiQTtai;  xal   TO-J?  r.tpl  TSS  o).Xa«  ever    been   tried    at   Athens    since 

ti5ixta<;  Sv-ac1  xal  Y«P  exsi-jot  oaisi;  Athens  was  a  city,"  refers  to  their 

autoT<;  6|tovoouvTEc  TOO?  aXXoy;  a-oX-  allies    or    dependants   out  of  La- 

X&oaci.  conia. 
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his  own  time  between  the  oligarchy  and  the  demus  into  an 
early  period  to  which  such  disputes  do  not  belong.  Nor 
is  there  anything,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  Grecian  his- 
tory extends,  to  bear  out  his  assertion  that  the  Spartans 
took  to  themselves  the  least  dangerous  post  in  the  field, 
and  threw  undue  peril  upon  their  Perioeki.  Such  dastardly 
temper  was  not  among  the  sins  of  Sparta;  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  as  the  number  of  citizens  continually 
diminished,  so  the  Perioeki  came  to  constitute,  in  the  later 
times,  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  Spartan  force. 
Yet  the  power  which  Isokrates  represents  to  have  been 
vested  in  the  ephors,  of  putting  to  death  Periceki  without 
preliminary  trial,  we  may  fully  believe  to  be  real,  and  to 
have  been  exercised  as  often  as  the  occasion  seemed  to 
call  for  it.  We  shall  notice  presently  the  way  in  which 
these  magistrates  dealt  with  the  Helots,  and  shall  see  ample 
reason  from  thence  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  whenever 
the  ephors  believed  any  man  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace — whether  an  inferior  Spartan,  a  Pericekus,  or  a  He- 
lot,— the  most  summary  mode  of  getting  rid  of  him  would 
be  considered  as  the  best.  Towards  Spartans  of  rank  and 
consideration  they  were  doubtless  careful  and  measured  in 
their  application  of  punishment,  but  the  same  necessity  for 
circumspection  did  not  exist  with  regard  to  the  inferior 
classes:  moreover  the  feeling,  that  the  exigences  of  justice 
required  a  fair  trial  before  punishment  was  inflicted,  be- 
longs to  Athenian  associations  much  more  than  to  Spartan. 
How  often  any  such  summary  executions  may  have  taken 
place,  we  have  no  information. 

We  may  remark  that  the  account  which  Isokrates  has 
here  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Laconian  Perioeki   statement 
is  not  essentially  irreconcileable  with  that  of  of  Ephorus 
Ephorus, '  who  recounted  that  Eurysthenes  and   from  °iso- 
Prokles.on  first  conquerineLaconia.had  granted  Crates,  yet 

...  ,  °.  1-1°,          -.LI      not    wholly 

to  the  pre-existing  population  equal  rights  with  irreconcile- 
the  Dorians — but  that  Agis,  son  of  Eurysthenes,  able- 
had  deprived  them  of  this  equal  position,  and  degraded  them 
into  dependent  subjects  of  the  latter.  At  least  the  two 
narratives  both  agree  in  presuming  that  the  Periceki  had 
once  enjoyed  a  better  position,  from  which  they  had  been 
extruded  by  violence.  And  the  policy  which  Isokrates 
ascribes  to  the  victorious  Spartan  oligarchs, — of  driving 

1  Ephorus,    Fragm.    18,  ed.  Marx;  ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  3G5. 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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out  the  demus  from  concentrated  residence  in  the  city  to 
disseminated  residence  in  many  separate  and  insignificant 
townships, — seems  to  be  the  expression  of  that  proceeding 
which  in  his  time  was  numbered  among  the  most  efficient 
precautions  against  refractory  subjects, — the  Dioekisis,  or 
breaking  up  of  a  town-aggregate  into  villages.  We  cannot 
assign  to  the  statement  any  historical  authority.*  More- 
over the  division  of  Laconia  into  six  districts,  together 
with  its  distribution  into  townships,  (or  the  distribution 
of  settlers  into  pre-existing  townships)  which  Ephorus  as- 
cribed to  the  first  Dorian  kings,  are  all  deductions  from  the 
primitive  legendary  account,  which  described  the  Dorian 
conquest  as  achieved  at  one  stroke,  and  must  all  be  dis- 
missed, if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  achieved  gradually. 
This  gradual  conquest  is  admitted  by  0.  Miiller  and  by 
many  of  the  ablest  subsequent  inquirers — who  nevertheless 
seem  to  have  the  contrary  supposition  involuntarily  pre- 
sent to  their  minds  when  they  criticise  the  early  Spartan 
history,  and  always  unconsciously  imagine  the  Spartan  as 
masters  of  all  Laconia.  We  cannot  even  assert  that  Laconia 
was  ever  under  one  government  before  the  consummation 
of  the  successive  conquests  of  Sparta. 

Of  the  assertion  of  0.  Miiller — repeated  by  Schomann1 — 
that  the  difference  of  races  was  strictly  preserved,  and  that 

1  Dr.  Arnold  (in  his  Dissertation  of  Isokrates   is,  that   the  Dorians 

on   the    Spartan    Constitution,   ap-  at    the   time   of  the  original    con- 

pended  to    the    first  volume  of  his  quest  of  La"onia  were  only  2000  in 

ThucydidSs,  p.  643)  places  greater  number  (Or.    xii.   Panath.   p.   28ii). 

confidence  in   the   historical  value  Mr.   Clinton   rejects     this   estimate 

of  this  narrative  of  IsokratSs  than  as    too    small,     and    observes,    "I 

I  am  inclined  to  do.  On  the  other  suspect  that  Isokrates,    in    descri- 

hand,    Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,   in  his  Re-  bing    the  numbers  of  the   Dorians 

view   of  Dr.  Arnold's  Dissertation  at  the  original  conquest,  has  adapt- 

(Philological  Museum,    vol.    ii.  p.  ed    to    the  description   the    actual 

45),  considers  the  "account  of  Iso-  numbers    of  the    Spartans    in    hig 

kratgs  as    completely  inconsistent  own    time"     (Fast.    Hellen.    li.    p. 

with   that    of  Ephorus :"    which   is  403). 

saying  rather  more,   perhaps,  than  This    seems    to    me    a    probable 

the  tenor  of  the   two  strictly  war-  conjecture,    and    it    illustrates    as 

rants.   In  Sir  G.  Lewis's  excellent  well    the    absence    of   data    under 

article,  most  of  the  difficult  points  which  Isokrates  or  his  informants 

re?pecting  the  Spartan  constitution  laboured,     as    the    method    which 

will   be  found   raised    and  discus-  they     took     to     supply     the    defi- 

sed    in    a   manner  highly   instruc-  ciency. 

live.  *  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jurisp.  Grse- 

Auother  point  in  the  statement  coruin.  iv.  1,  5,  p.  112. 
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the  Periceki  were  always  considered  as  Achseans" — I  find 
no  proof,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  erroneous.     Respecting 
Pharis,  Geronthrse,  and  Amyklse,  three  Pericekic  towns, 
Pausanias  gives  us  to  understand   that  the  pre-existing 
inhabitants  were  expelled  some  long  time  after  the  Dorian 
conquest,  and  that  a  Dorian  population  replaced  them.1 
"Without  placing  great  faith  in  this  statement,  for  which 
Pausanias  could  hardly  have  any  good  authority,  we  may 
yet  accept  it  as  representing  the  probabilities  of  the  case 
and  as  counterbalancing  the  unsupported  hypothesis   of 
Miiller.  The  Perioekic  townships  were  probably  composed 
either  of  Dorians  entirely,  or  of  Dorians  incor-   gpartang 
porated  in  greater  or  less  proportion  with  the   and  p^noeki 
pre-existing  inhabitants.  But  what  ever  difference   ^cti^n' 
of  race  there  may  once  have  been,  it  was  effaced   of  race 
before  the  historical  times,2  during  which  we   ^eerinthem 
find  no  proof  of  Achpeans,  known  as  such,  in    in  instori- 
Laconia.    The  Herakleids,  the  JEgeids,  and  the   cal  times- 

1  Pausan.  iii.  2,  6;  Hi.  22,5.   The  been     the     comparative     numbers 
statement  of  Miiller  is  to  be  found  (probably   different  in  each  town) 
History  of  the  Dorians,    iii.   2.    1:  of  Dorian  and  non-Dorian  inhabi- 
he  quotes  a  passage   of  Pausauias  tants— there   are   no   means    of  de- 
which  is  noway  to  the  point.  termining.    M.    Kopstadt     (p.    35) 

Sir  G.  C.   Lewis   (Philolos?.  Mus.  admits  that  Amykloe  ,    Pharis,  and 

«f  sup.  p.4l)isofthe  same  opinion  Geronthrse,    were   Perioekic   towns 

as  Miiller.  peopled   by   Dorians;    and    if  this 

2  il.    Kopstadt    (in    the    learned  be  true,    it  negatives   the   general 
Dissertation    which   I  have  before  maxim   on   the   faith    of  which  he 
alluded  to,  De  Rerum  Laconicarum  contradicts     what    I     affirm:     his 
Constitutionis     Lycurgeoe    Origine  maxim     is —  "nunquam     Dorienses 
et  Indole,  cap.  ii.  p.  31)  controverts  a    Doriensibus  ,     nisi     bello    victi 
this   position    respecting    the    Pe-  erant,   civitate    aiquoque   jure   pri- 
rioeki.     He  appears    to    understand  vati  sunt"  (p.  31).     It  is  unsafe  to 
it    in    a    sense    which    my    words  lay  down   such  large  positions  re- 
hardly    present — at    least    a    sense  specting  a  supposed  uniformity  of 
which  I   did   not    intend    them   to  Dorian    rules    and    practice.     The 
present:   as    if  the   majority  of  in-  high    authority    of  O.   Miiller   has 
habitants   in   each    of   the  hundred  been  misleading  in  this  respect. 
Perioekic  towns  \vere  Dorians — l:ut  It  is  plain  that  Herodotus  (com- 
per   centum    f>aconia-    oppida    dis-  pare  his  expression,  viii.  73  and  i. 
tributi   ubique   majorem   incolaruin  145)  conceived  all  the  free  inhabi- 
uumerum    efficereiit"     (p.     32).      I  tants  of  Laconia  not  as  Archseans, 
meant  only  to  atlirm  that  some  of  but    as    Dorians.     He    believes    in 
the  1'erioekic  towns,  such  as  Amy-  the  story    of  the  legend,    that  the 
kla-,  were  wholly  or  almost  wholly,  Achoeans,    driven   out    of  Ijaconiu 
Dorian;  many  others  of  them  par-  by   the  invading   Dorians    and  iie- 
tially  Dorian.  But  what  may  have  rakleidoe,  occupied  the  territory  iu. 

2  B  '2 
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Talthybiads,  all  of  whom  belong  to  Sparta,  seem  to  be  the 
only  examples  of  separate  races  (partially  distinguishable 
from  Dorians)  known  after  the  beginning  of  authentic 
history.  The  Spartans  and  the  Perioeki  constitute  one 
political  aggregate,  and  that  too  so  completely  melted 
together  in  the  general  opinion  (speaking  of  the  times  before 
the  battle  of  Leuktra),  that  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  which 
guaranteed  autonomy  to  every  separate  Grecian  city,  was 
never  so  construed  as  to  divorce  the  Perioekic  towns  from 
Sparta.  Both  are  known  as  Laconians  or  Lacedaemonians, 
and  Sparta  is  regarded  by  Herodotus  only  as  the  first  and 
bravest  among  the  many  and  brave  Lacedaemonian  cities. » 
The  victors  at  Olympia  are  proclaimed  not  as  Spartans, 
but  as  Laconians, — a  title  alike  borne  by  the  Perioeki. 
And  many  of  the  numerous  winners  whose  names  we  read 
in  the  Olympic  lists  as  Lacouians,  may  probably  have 
belonged  to  Amyklae  or  other  Perioekic  towns. 

The  Perioekic  hoplites  constituted  always  a  large — in 
later  times  a  preponderant — numerical  proportion  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  army,  and  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
trained,  more  or  less  perfectly,  in  the  peculiar  military 
tactics  of  Sparta;  since  they  were  called  upon  to  obey  the 
same  orders  as  the  Spartans  in  the  field,2  and  to  perform 
the  same  evolutions.  Some  cases  appear,  though  rare,  in 
which  a  Perioekus  has  high  command  in  a  foreign  expedition. 
In  the  time  of  Aristotle,  the  larger  proportion  of  Laconia 
(then  meaning  only  the  country  eastward  of  Taygetus,  since 
the  foundation  of  ^lessene  by  Epameinondas  had  been  con- 
summated) belong  to  Spartan  citizens,3  but  the  remaining 

the    north-west    of   Peloponnesus  differences  in   individual    training 

which  was  afterwards  called  Achaia,  and  habits.    The  case  was  different 

— expelling    from  it    the    lonians.  in    Thessaly,     where    the    Thessa- 

"Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  Hans  held    in    dependence  MagnS- 

this     legendary      statement — and  tes,  Perrhsebi,   and   Achaeans:   the 

whatever      may     have     been     the  separate  nationality  of  these  latter 

original     proportions    of  Dorians  was  never  lost. 

and    Achaeans    in    Laconia— these  '  Herod,  via.  234. 

two    races   had   (in   the   fifth  cen-  2  Thucyd.    viii.    6—22.     They  did 

tury   B.C.)   become   confounded   in  not  however  partake  in  the  Lykur- 

one  undistinguishable  ethnical  and  gean  discipline:  but  they  seem  to 

political     aggregate     called      La-  be   named    oi   ix   TT;?   yii>pat«  raiSe; 

conian  or  Lacedremonian— compri-  as  contrasted   with  oi   EX  TTJ;  £710- 

sing    both   Spartans    and  Perioeki,  YTJ;     (Sosibius     ap.    Athena,     xv. 

though  with   very   unequal  politi-  p.  674). 

cal   franchises   and    very   material  *  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  23,  Siiyip 
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smaller  half  must  have  been  the  property  of  the  Perioeki, 
who  must  besides  have  carried  on  most  of  the  commerce 
of  export  and  import — the  metallurgic  enterprise,  and  the 
distribution  of  internal  produce — which  the  territory  ex- 
hibited; since  no  Spartan  ever  meddled  in  such  occupations. 
And  thus  the  peculiar  training  of  Lykurgus,  by  throwing 
all  these  employments  into  the  hands  of  the  Periceki, 
opened  to  them  a  new  source  of  importance  which  the 
dependent  townships  of  Argos,  of  Thebes,  or  of  Orchomenus, 
would  not  enjoy. 

The  Helots  of  Laconia  were  Coloni  or  serfs  bound  to 
the  soil,  who  tilled  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spartan  pro- 
prietors certainly — probably,  of  Perioekic  proprietors  also. 
They  were  the  rustic  population  of  the  country,  who  dwelt, 
not  in  towns,  but  either  in  small  villages2  or  in  3  Helots- 
detached  farms,  both  in  the  district  immediately  essentially 
surrounding  Sparta,  and  round  the  Perioekic  villager8- 
L.aconian  towns  also.  Of  course  there  were  also  Helots 


to   Tibv   SnocpTiaTtbv  sivai  TT;V  rXsl-  be  the   same,    there   was  practical 

OTY)V   YTJV,    oux   e^Tti^Guaiv  cxXX^Xiov  injustice    (according   to   Aristotle) 

T«S  Eiq'fopi?.  in  the  mode  of  assessing  it.    "The 

Sir  G.   C.  Lewis,   in   the   article  Spartan  citizens  (he  observes)  being 

above  alluded   to    (Philolog.  Mus.  the  largest  landed-proprietors,  take 

ii.  p.  64),  says  about  the  Perireki:  care  not  to    canvass    strictly   each 

— "They  lived  in  the  country  or  in  other's  payment  of  property-tax" — 

small  towns  of  the  Laconian  terri-  i.  e.  they  wink    mutually  at    each 

tory,  andcultivated  theland,  which  other's   evasions.    If  the  Spartans 

they  did  not  hold   of  any   indivi-  had   been   the    only    persons   who 

dual  citizen,  but  paid  for  it  a  tri-  paid  e'ucpopi   or  property-tax,    this 

bute  or  rent   to   the    state;    being  observation  of  Aristotle  would  have 

exactly   in   the   same  condition  as  bad  no  meaning.    In  principle,  the 

the  possessores   of  the  Roman  do-  tax    was    assessed    both    on    their 

main,    or   the  Ryots  in  Hindostan  larger  properties,  and  on  the  smal- 

before  the  introduction  of  the  Per-  ler    properties  of   the  Periceki:    in 

manent    Settlement."     It    may   be  practice,  the  Spartans  helped  each 

doubted,    I    think,     whether    the  other  to  evade  the  due  proportion. 
Perireki  paid  any  such  rent  or  tri-         l    The    village-character    of    the 

bute   as   that  which   Sir    G.  Lewis  Helots    is    distinctly     marked     by 

here   supposes.     The   passage  just  Livy,  xxxiv.  27,   in  describing  the 

cited  from  Aristotle  seems  to  show  inflictions    of   the  despot  Xabis: — 

that  they  paid   direct  taxation  in-  "Ilotarum    quidam     (hi    sunt    jam 

tiividually,  and  just  upon  the  same  inde  antiouitus  castellani,   agrestc 

principle  as   the  Spartan  citizens,  genus)    trausfugere   voluisse    insi- 

who  are  distinguished  only  by  being  inulati,    per    omnes    ficos  sub  ver- 

larger     landed     proprietors.       But  beribus  aeti   ufeautui-." 
though    the    principle    of   taxation 
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who  lived  in  Sparta  and  other  towns,  and  did  the  work  of 
domestic  slaves — but  such  was  not  the  general  character  of 
the  class.  "We  cannot  douht  that  the  Dorian  conquest 
from  Sparta  found  this  class  in  the  condition  of  villagers, 
and  detached  rustics;  but  whether  they  were  dependent 
upon  pre-existing  Achaean  proprietors,  or  independent 
like  much  of  the  Arcadian  village  population,  is  a  question 
which  we  cannot  answer.  In  either  case,  however,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  village  lands  (with  the  cultivators 
upon  them)  were  the  most  easy  to  appropriate  for  the 
benefit  of  masters  resident  at  Sparta;  while  the  towns,  with 
the  district  immediately  around  them,  furnished  both 
dwelling  and  maintenance  to  the  outgoing  detachments  of 
Dorians.  If  the  Spartans  had  succeeded  in  their  attempt 
to  enlarge  their  territory  by  the  conquest  of  Arcadia,1 
they  might  very  probably  have  converted  Tegea  and  Mau- 
tineia  into  Perioekic  towns,  with  a  diminished  territory 
inhabited  (either  wholly  or  in  part)  by  Dorian  settlers — 
while  they  would  have  made  over  to  proprietors  in  Sparta 
much  of  the  village  lands  of  the  Msenalii,  Azanes,  and 
Parrhasii,  helotising  the  inhabitants.  The  distinction  be- 
tween a  town  and  a  village  population  seems  the  main 
ground  of  the  different  treatment  of  Helots  and  Periceki 
in  Laconia.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Helots  were 
of  genuine  Dorian  race,  being  the  Dorian  Messenians  west 
of  Mount  Taygetus,  subsequently  conquered  and  aggregated 
to  this  class  of  dependent  cultivators,  who,  as  a  class,  must 
have  begun  to  exist  from  the  very  first  establishment  of 
the  invading  Dorians  in  the  district  round  Sparta.  From 
whence  the  name  of  Helots  arose  we  do  not  clearly  make 
out:  Ephorus  deduced  it  from  the  town  of  Helus,  on  the 
southern  coast,  which  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  taken 
after  a  resistance  so  obstinate  as  to  provoke  them  to  deal 
They  were  very  rigorously  with  the  captives.  There  are 
serfs— ad-  many  reasons  for  rejecting  this  story,  and 
glebse—  another  etymology  has  been  proposed  according 
their  to  which  Helot  is  synonymous  with  captive:  this 

and  trea°-  is  more  plausible,  yet  still  not  convincing.2  The 
ment.  Helots  lived  in  the  rural  villages  as  adscripti 

glebce,  cultivating  their  lands  and  paying  over  their  rent 

1  Herodot.  i.  fi6.  ^pT,aTr;r<iiV>vTO  *  See  O.  Miiller,  Dorians  iii.  3,  1; 
iv  AeXtpoioi  iitl  Ttdo^  T^  'Apxd5u>'*  Ephorus  ap.  Strabo.  vii.  p.  365; 
vibpTj.  Ilarpocratien,  v.  ETXune;. 
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to  the  master  at  Sparta,  but  enjoying  their  homes,  wives, 
families,  and  mutual  neighbourly  feelings  apart  from  the 
master's  view.  They  were  never  sold  out  of  the  country, 
and  probably  never  sold  at  all;  belonging  not  so  much  to 
the  master  as  to  the  state,  which  constantly  called  upon 
them  for  military  service,  and  recompensed  their  bravery 
or  activity  with  a  grant  of  freedom.  Meno  the  Thessalian 
of  Pharsalus  took  out  three  hundred  Penestae  of  his  own 
to  aid  the  Athenians  against  Amphipolis:  these  Thessalian 
Penestae  were  in  many  points  analogous  to  the  Helots,  but 
no  individual  Spartan  possessed  the  like  power  over  the 
latter.  The  Helots  were  thus  a  part  of  the  state,  having 
their  domestic  and  social  sympathies  developed,  a  certain 
power  of  acquiring  property, l  and  the  consciousness  of 
Grecian  lineage  and  dialect — points  of  marked  superiority 
over  the  foreigners  who  formed  the  slave  population  of 
Athens  or  Chios.  They  seem  to  have  been  noway  inferior 
to  any  village  population  of  Greece;  while  the  Grecian 
observer  sympathised  with  them  more  strongly  than  with 
the  bought  slaves  of  other  states — not  to  mention  that 
their  homogeneous  aspect,  their  numbers,  and  their  employ- 
ment in  military  service,  rendered  them  more  conspicuous 
to  the  eye. 

The  service  in  the  Spartan  hovise  was  all  performed 
by  members  of  the  Helot  class;  for  there  seem  to  have 
been  few,  if  any,  other  slaves  in  the  country.  The  various 
anecdotes  which  are  told  respecting  their  treatment  at 
Sparta  betoken  less  of  cruelty  than  of  ostentatious  scorn2 
• — a  sentiment  which  we  are  noway  surprised  to  discover 
among  the  citizens  at  the  mess-table.  But  the  great  mass 
of  the  Helots,  who  dwelt  in  the  country,  were  objects  of  a 
very  different  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  ephors, 
who  knew  their  bravery,  energy,  and  standing  discontent, 
and  yet  were  forced  to  employ  them  as  an  essential  portion 

1  KleomenSs   III.    offered    manu-  Klenmene?,  c.  23). 

mission  to  every  Helot  who  could  2  Such     is     the     statement     that 

pay  down  five  Attic  minae:  he  was  Helots   were  compelled    to  appear 

in  great  immediate  want  of  money,  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  in  order 

and   he    raised  by   this   means  600  to    excite   in    the    youths    a  senti- 

talents.    Six  thousand  Helots  must  ment    of    repugnance    against    in- 

thus   have  been  in    a   condition  to  toxication    (Plutarch,     Lycurg.     c. 

find   five  mina?  each,    which  was  a  28  ;     also      Advorsus      Stoieos     da 

very   considerable    sum   (Plutarch,  Commun.  Notit.  c.  19,  p.  10ti7). 
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of  the  state  army.  The  Helots  commonly  served  as  light- 
armed,  in  which  capacity  the  Spartan  hoplites  could  not 
dispense  with  their  attendance.  At  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
every  Spartan  hoplite  had  seven  Helots, *  and  every  Peri- 
cekic  hoplite  one  Helot  to  attend  him: 3  but  even  in  camp, 
the  Spartan  arrangements  were  framed  to  guard  against 
any  sudden  mutiny  of  these  light-armed  companions,  while 
at  home,  the  citizen  habitually  kept  his  shield  disjoined 
Bravery  from  its  holding-ring  to  prevent  the  possibility 
o?*henergy  °^  ^s  keing  snatched  for  the  like  purpose. 
Helots—  Sometimes  select  Helots  were  clothed  in  heavy 
fear  and  armour,  and  thus  served  in  the  ranks,  receiving 
ofUtiiey  manumission  from  the  state  as  the  reward  of 
Spartans.  distinguished  bravery.3 

But  Sparta,  even  at  the  maximum  of  her  power,  was 
more  than  once  endangered  by  the  reality,  and  always 
beset  with  the  apprehension,  of  Helotic  revolt.  To 
prevent  or  suppress  it,  the  ephors  submitted  to  insert 
express  stipulation  for  aid  in  their  treaties  with  Athens — 
to  invite  Athenian  troops  into  the  heart  of  Laconia — and 
to  practise  combinations  of  cunning  and  atrocity  which 
even  yet  stand  without  parallel  in  the  long  list  of  precau- 
tions for  fortifying  unjust  dominion.  It  was  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  the  Helots  had  been 
called  upon  for  signal  military  efforts  in  various  ways,  and 
when  the  Athenians  and  Messenians  were  in  possession  of 
Pylus,  that  the  ephors  felt  especially  apprehensive  of  an 
outbreak.  Anxious  to  single  out  the  most  forward  and 

1  Herod.    IT.  29.      The    Spartans  Among  them  is  to  be  noticed  his 

at  Thermopylae  seem  to  have  been  supposition     that     r:o).iTiv.rj     ycups 

attended   each  by  only   one  Helot  means    the    district    of  Sparta    as 

(vii.  229).  distinguished  from  Laconia,  -which 

O.  Miiller  seems  to  consider  that  is  contrary  to  the  passage  in  Poly- 

the  light-armed   who  attended  the  bius     (vi.    45):     TtoXiTixtj   /.'"P*    *a 

Pericckic  hoplites   at  Platoea  were  Polybius    means    the    territory    of 

not  Helots  (Dor.  iii.   3,  G).     Hero-  the  state  generally. 
dotus  does  not  distinctly  say  that         1  Xenophon,  Bep.   Lac.   c.  12,  4. 

they  were  so,  but  I  see  no  reason  Kritias,   De   I/acedaem.  Bepub.   ap. 

for  admitting  two  different  classes  Libanium,  Orat.  de  Servitute,  t.  ii. 

of    light-armed    in     the     Spartan  p.  85,  Beisk.  lu?  drioTtoc;  e'vexa  TTJS 

military  force.  r.pbz  TOO?  ETXurtct?  e^oupsT  JJLJV  2itap- 

The    calculation    which    Miiller  TUTTJ;  otxoi  TTJC  oj-t^o^  -i]-i  iropita- 

gives    of    the   Number   of  Periaki  y.t,  &c. 

and     Helots     altogether    proceeds         '    Thucyd.     i.     101;     iv.    80;    v. 

upon     very      untiustworthy    data.  14 — 23. 
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daring  Helots,  as  the  men  from  whom  they  had  most  to 
dread,  they  issued  proclamation  that  every  member  of  that 
class  who  had  rendered  distinguished  services  should  make 
his  claims  known  at  Sparta,  promising  liberty  to  the  most 
deserving.  A  large  number  of  Helots  came  forward  to 
claim  the  boon:  not  less  than  2000  of  them  were  approved, 
formally  manumitted,  and  led  in  solemn  procession  round 
the  temples,  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  as  an  inaugura- 
tion to  their  coming  life  of  freedom.  But  the  treacherous 
garland  only  marked  them  out  as  victims  for  the  sacrifice: 
every  man  of  them  forthwith  disappeared, — the  manner  of 
their  death  was  an  untold  mystery. 

For  this  dark  and  bloody  deed  Thucydides  is  our 
witness, l  and  Thucydides  describing  a  contemporary  matter 
into  which  he  had  inquired.  Upon  any  less  evidence  we 
should  have  hesitated  to  believe  the  statement;  Evidence 
but  standing  as  it  thus  does  above  all  suspicion,  of  the 
it  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  inhuman  character  Of  tiufspar- 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  while  it  lays  tan  govem- 
open  to  us  at  the  same  time  the  intensity  of  r 
their  fears  from  the  Helots.  In  the  assassination  of  this 
fated  regiment  of  brave  men,  a  large  number  of  auxiliaries 
and  instruments  must  have  been  concerned;  yet  Thucydides 
with  all  his  inquiries  could  not  find  out  how  any  of  them 
perished:  he  tells  us,  that  no  man  knew.  We  see  here  a 
fact  which  demonstrates  unequivocally  the  impenetrable 
mystery  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment were  wrapped, — the  absence  not  only  of  public 
discussion,  but  of  public  curiosity, — and  the  perfection 
withwhicbthe  ephors  reigned  over  the  will,  the  hands,  and 
the  tongues,  of  their  Spartan  subjects.  The  Venetian 
Council  of  Ten,  with  all  the  facilities  for  nocturnal  drown- 
ing which  their  city  presented,  could  hardly  have  accom- 
plished so  vast  a  coup  d'etat  with  such  invisible  means.  And 
we  may  judge  from  hence,  even  if  we  had  no  other  evidence, 
how  little  the  habits  of  a  public  assembly  could  have  suited 
either  the  temper  of  mind,  or  the  march  of  government,  at 
Sparta. 

Other  proceedings,  ascribed  to  the  ephors  against  the 
Helots,  are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  incident 
just  recounted  from  Thucydides,  though  they  do  not  carry 

1  Tliucyd.  iv.  20.     oi  8i  o'j    ?:o).).tp      oyS^l;     r'jOiTi     ?TO>    TrJrw    six 7. OTIC 
uoTtpov    r/fiviadv    is      ocj-o1!);,     xai      SiE^'Jiorj. 
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with  them  the  same  certain  attestation.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  institutions  of  Lykurgus  (according  to  a  statement 
which  Plutarch  professes  to  have  borrowed  from  Aristotle) 
that  the  ephors  should  every  year  declare  war  against  the 
Helots,  in  order  that  the  murder  of  them  might  be  rendered 
innocent;  and  that  activeyoungSpartans  should  be  armed 
with  daggers  and  sent  about  Laconia,  in  order  that  they 
might,  either  in  solitude  or  at  night,  assassinate  such  of 
the  Helots  as  were  considered  formidable.1  This  last 
The  measure  passes  by  the  name  of  the  Krypteia,  yet 

Krypteia.  we  £n(j  some  difficulty  in  determining  to  what 
extent  it  was  ever  realised.  That  the  ephors,  indeed,  would 
not  be  restrained  by  any  scruples  of  justice  or  humanity, 
is  plainly  shown  by  the  murder  of  the  2000  Helots  above 
noticed.  But  this  latter  incident  really  answered  its 
purpose;  while  a  standing  practice  such  as  that  of  the 
Krypteia,  and  a  formal  notice  of  war  given  before  handr 
would  provoke  the  reaction  of  despair  rather  than  enforce 
tranquillity.  There  seems  indeed  good  evidence  that  the 
Krypteia  was  a  real  practice,2 — that  the  ephors  kept  up  a 
system  of  police  or  espionage  throughout  Laconia  by  the 
employment  of  active  young  citizens,  who  lived  a  hard  and 
solitary  life,  and  suffered  their  motions  to  be  as  little 
detected  as  possible.  The  ephors  might  naturally  enough 
take  this  method  of  keeping  watch  both  over  the  Pericekic 
townships  and  the  Helot  villages,  and  the  assassination  of 
individual  Helots  by  these  policemen  or  Krypts  would 
probably  pass  unnoticed.  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
in  any  standing  murderous  order,  or  deliberate  annual 
assassination  of  Helots,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation, 
as  Aristotle  is  alleged  to  have  represented — for  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  he  really  did  make  such  a  representa- 
tion, when  we  see  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  this  measure 
in  his  Politics,  where  he  speaks  at  some  length  both  of  the 
Spartan  constitution  and  of  the  Helots.  The  well- 
known  hatred  and  fear,  entertained  by  the  Spartans 
towards  their  Helots,  has  probably  coloured  Plutarch's 
description  of  the  Krypteia,  so  as  to 


1  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  28;  Hera-  custom.     Compare   the   same  trea- 

clides  Pontic.  p.  504,  ed.  Crag.  tise,  vi.  p.  763,  where  Ast  suspects, 

1  Plato,  Legg.  i.  p.  633:  the  words  without    reason,    the    genuineness 

of    the     Lacedaemonian     Megillua  of  the  word  •?.'.  j-i'A. 
designate     an      existing     Spartaa 
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unpunished  murders  which  occasionally  happened,  into  a 
constant  phenomenon  with  express  design.  A  similar  de- 
duction is  to  be  made  from  the  statement  of  Myron  of 
Priene,  l  who  alleged  that  they  were  beaten  every  year 
without  any  special  fault,  in  order  to  put  them  in  mind  of 
their  slavery  —  and  that  those  Helots,  whose  superior 
beauty  or  stature  placed  them  above  the  visible  stamp  of 
their  condition,  were  put  to  death;  whilst  such  masters  as 
neglected  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  their  vigorous  Helots 
were  punished.  That  secrecy,  for  which  the  ephors  were 
so  remarkable,  seems  enough  of  itself  to  refute  the  assertion 
that  they  publicly  proclaimed  war  against  the  Helots; 
though  we  may  well  believe  that  this  unhappy  class  of  men 
may  have  been  noticed  as  objects  for  jealous  observation 
in  the  annual  ephoric  oath  of  office.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  treatment  of  the  Helots  in  later  times,  it  is  at  all 
events  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  regulation  hostile 
to  them  can  have  emanated  from  Lykurgus.  For  the 
dangers  arising  from  that  source  did  not  become  serious 
until  after  the  Messenian  war  —  nor  indeed  until  after  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens  had 
made  itself  felt. 

The  manumitted  Helots  did  not  pass  into  the  class  of 
Periodki,  —  for  this  purpose  a  special  grant,  of  Manumit- 
the  freedom  of  some  Perioekic  township,  would  ted  Helots. 
probably  be  required,  —  but  constituted  a  class  apart, 
known  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  name 
of  Neodamodes.  Being  persons  who  had  earned  their 
liberty  by  signal  bravery,  they  were  of  course  regarded 
by  the  ephors  with  peculiar  apprehension,  and  if  possible, 
employed  on  foreign  service,2  or  planted  on  some  foreign 
soil  as  settlers.  In  \vhat  manner  these  freedmen  employed 
themselves,  we  find  no  distinct  information;  but  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  they  quitted  the  Helot  village  and  field, 
together  with  the  rural  costume  (the  leather  cap  and 
sheepskin)  which  the  Helot  commonly  wore,  and  the  change 
of  which  exposed  him  to  suspicion,  if  not  to  punishment, 
from  his  jealous  masters.  Probably  they,  as  well  as  the 
disfranchised  Spartan  citizens  (called  Hypomeiones  or 
Inferiors),  became  congregated  at  Sparta,  and  found  em- 


1  Myron,  ap.  Athense.  xiv.  p.  657.      strictly    or    nece»sarily    mean    "to 
7tixo:tTEiv  TO'J;  iopo'ju.s/o'j;  does  not      put  to  death." 
*  TiiucjJ.  v.  34. 
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ployment  either  in  various  trades  or  in  the  service  of  the 
government. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  give  this  short  sketch  of  the 
Economi-  orders  of  men  who  inhabited  Laconia,  in  order 
cai  and  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  statements  given 
guUtio'nJ  about  the  legislation  of  Lykurgus.  Thearrange- 
ascribed  to  ments  ascribed  to  that  lawgiver,  in  the  way  that 
Lykurgus.  Plutarch  describes  them,  presuppose,  and  do  not 
create,  the  three  orders  of  Spartans,  Perioeki,  and  Helots. 
We  are  told  by  Plutarch  that  the  disorders  which  Lykurgus 
found  existing  in  the  state  arose  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  gross  inequality  of  property,  and  from  the  luxurious 
indulgence  and  unprincipled  rapacity  of  the  rich — who 
had  drawn  to  themselves  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands 
in  the  country,  leaving  a  large  body  of  poor,  without  any 
lot  of  land,  in  hopeless  misery  and  degradation.  To  this 
inequality  (according  to  Plutarch)  the  reforming  legislator 
applied  at  once  a  stringent  remedy.  He  redistributed  the 
whole  territory  belonging  to  Sparta,  as  well  as  the  remainder 
Partition  of  Laconia;  the  former  in  9000  equal  lots,  one 
of  lands.  to  each  Spartan  citizen;  the  latter  in  30,000 
equal  lots,  one  to  each  Perioekus:  of  this  alleged  distribution 
I  shall  speak  farther  presently.  Moreover  he  banished  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  money,  tolerating  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  circulating  medium  but  pieces  of  iron,  heavy  and 
scarcely  portable;  and  he  forbade1  to  the  Spartan  citizen 
every  species  of  industrious  or  money-seeking  occupation, 
agriculture  included.  He  farther  constituted — though  not 
without  strenuous  opposition,  during  the  course  of  which 
his  eye  is  said  to  have  been  knocked  out  by  a  violent  youth, 
named  Alkander — the  Syssitia  or  public  mess.  A  certain 
number  of  joint  tables  were  provided,  and  every  citizen 
was  required  to  belong  to  some  one  of  them  and  habitually 
Syssitia  *°  take  his  meals  at  it 3 — no  new  member  being 
or  public  admissible  without  a  unanimous  ballot  in  his 
mess.  favour  by  the  previous  occupants.  Each  provided 

from  his  lot  of  land  a  specified  quotaof  barley-meal,  wine, 
cheese  and  figs,  and  a  small  contribution  of  money  for 
condiments:  game  was  obtained  in  addition  by  hunting  in 
the  public  forests  of  the  state,  while  every  one  who  sacrificed 

1  Xenophon,  Rep.  Lac.  c.  7.  stantially  confirmed  by  Xenophon, 

2  Plutarch,    Lykurg.  c.    13;    sub«      Rep.  Lac.  c.  1,  5. 
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to  the  gods,  i  sent  to  his  mess-table  a  part  of  the  victim 
killed.  From  boyhood  to  old  age,  every  Spartan  citizen 
took  his  sober  meals  at  this  public  mess,  where  all  shared 
alike ;  nor  was  distinction  of  any  kind  allowed,  except  on 
signal  occasions  of  service  rendered  by  an  individual  to 
the  state. 

These  public  Syssitia,  under  the  management  of  the 
Polemarchs,  were  connected  with  the  military  Public 
distribution,  the  constant  gymnastic  training,  training  or 
and  the  rigorous  discipline  of  detail,  enforced  dl8C1PUne- 
by  Lykurgus.  From  the  early  age  of  seven  years,  through- 
out his  whole  life,  as  youth  and  man  no  less  than  as  boy, 
the  Spartan  citizen  lived  habitually  in  public,  always  either 
himself  under  drill,  gymnastic  and  military,  or  a  critic  and 
spectator  of  others — always  under  the  fetters  and  obser- 
vances of  a  rule  partly  military,  partly  monastic — estranged 
from  the  independence  of  a  separate  home — seeing  his 
wife,  during  the  first  years  after  marriage,  only  by  stealth, 
and  maintaining  little  peculiar  relation  with  his  children. 
The  supervision  not  only  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  also 
of  authorised  censors  or  captains  nominated  by  the  state, 
was  perpetually  acting  upon  him:  his  day  was  passed  in 
public  exercices  and  meals,  his  nights  in  the  public  barrack 
to  which  he  belonged.  Besides  the  particular  military  drill, 
whereby  the  complicated  movements,  required  from  a  body 
of  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  in  the  field,  were  made  familiar 
to  him  from  his  youth — he  also  became  subject  to  severe 
bodily  discipline  of  other  kinds  calculated  to  impart 
strength,  activity,  and  endurance.  To  manifest  a  daring 
and  pugnacious  spirit — to  sustain  the  greatest  bodily  tor- 
ture unmoved — to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  heat,  cold  and 
fatigue — to  tread  the  worst  ground  barefoot,  to  wear  the 
same  garment  winter  and  summer — to  suppress  external 
manifestations  of  feeling,  and  to  exhibit  in  public,  when 
action  was  not  called  for,  a  bearing  shy,  silent,  and  motion- 
less as  a  statue — all  these  were  the  virtues  of  the  accom- 
plished Spartan  youth.2  Two  squadrons  were  often  matched 

1  See     the     authors     quoted    in  (Politica,    ii.    6,    5—16) ;    compare 

Athenrcus,  iv.  p.  141.  Plato,  De  Legibus,  i.  p.  633;  Xeno- 

9  Xunoph.    Eep.   Lac.  2—3,   3 — 5,  phon,  De  Laced.  Repub.  ii.  9 — with 

4 — 6.     The  extreme  pains  taken  to  the  references  in  Schneider's  note 

enforce  xap-rspla  (fortitude  and  en-  — likewise    Cragius,  de   Eepublica 

durance)  in  the  Spartan  system  is  Laced,  iii.  8.  p.  325. 
especially  dwelt  upon  by  Aristotle 
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against  each  other  to  contend  (without  arms)  in  the  little 
insular  circumscription  called  the  Platanistus,  and  these 
contests  were  carried  on,  under  the  eye  of  the  authorities, 
with  the  utmost  extremity  of  fury.  Nor  was  the  competition 
among  them  less  obstinate,  to  bear  without  murmur  the 
cruel  scourgings  inflicted  before  the  altar  of  Artemis  Orthia, 
supposed  to  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  goddess,  though 
they  sometimes  terminated  even  in  the  death  of  the  uncom- 
plaining sufferer.1  Besides  the  various  descriptions  of 
gymnastic  contests,  the  youths  were  instructed  in  the  choric 
dances  employed  in  festivals  of  the  god,  which  contributed 
to  impart  to  them  methodized  and  harmonious  movements. 
Hunting  in  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Laconia  was 
encouraged,  as  a  means  inuring  them  to  fatigue  and  priva- 
tion. The  nourishment  supplied  to  the  youthful  Spartans 
was  purposely  kept  insufficient,  but  they  were  allowed  to 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  these 
violent  contentions  of  the  youth, 
wherein  kicking,  biting,  gouging 
out  each  other's  eyes,  was  resorted 
to — as  well  as  the  Si2u.aoti.Yco3ii;  or 
scourging-match  before  the  altar 
of  Artemis— lasted  down  to  the 
closing  days  of  Sparta,  and  were 
actually  seen  by  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
and  even  Pausanias.  Plutarch  had 
seen  several  persons  die  under  the 
suffering  (.Plutarch,  Lykurg.  c.  16, 
18—30;  and  Instituta  Laconica,  p. 
239;  Pausan.  iii.  H,  9,  16,  7;  Cicero, 
Tuscul.  Disp.  ii.  15). 

The  voluntary  tortures,  under- 
gone by  the  young  men  among  the 
Mandan  tribe  of  Indians  at  their 
annual  religious  festival,  in  the 
presence  of  the  elders  of  the  tribe, 
— afford  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  same  principles  and  tendencies 
as  this  Spartan  0171x537171031.;.  They 
are  endured  partly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  feelings,  as  an 
acceptable  offering  to  the  Great 
Spirit — partly  as  a  point  of  emula- 
tion and  glory  on  the  part  of  the 
young  men,  to  show  themselves 
worthy  and  unconquerable  in  the 
eyes  of  their  seniors.  The  inten- 
sity of  these  tortures  is  indeed 


frightful  to  read,  and  far  surpasses 
in  that  respect  anything  ever  wit- 
nessed at  Sparta.  It  would  be  in- 
credible, were  it  not  attested  by  a 
trustworthy  eye-witness. 

See  Mr.  Catlin's  Letters  on  the 
North  American  Indians,  Letter  22, 
vol.  i.  p.  157  seqq. 

"These  religious  ceremonies  are 
held,  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  all  the  young  men  of 
the  tribe,  as  they  annually  arrive  at 
manhood,  through  an  ordeal  of 
privation  and  torture  ;  which,  while 
it  is  supposed  to  harden  their  mus- 
cles and  prepare  them  for  extreme 
endurance— enables  the  chiefs  who 
are  spectators  of  the  scene,  to 
decide  upon  their  comparative  bo- 
dily strength  and  ability,  to  endure 
the  extreme  privations  and  suffer- 
ings that  often  fall  to  the  lot  of 
Indian  warriors  ;  and  that  they  may 
decide  who  is  the  most  hardy  and 
best  able  to  lead  a  war-party  in  case 
of  emergency."— Again,  p.  173,  &c. 

The  x7prtpta  or  power  of  endu- 
rance (Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  6,  2—16) 
which  formed  one  of  the  prominent 
objects  of  the  Lycurgean  training, 
dwindles  into  nothing  compared 
to  that  of  the  Mandan  Indians. 
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make  up  the  deficiency  not  only  by  hunting,  but  even  by 
stealing  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  provided  they 
could  do  so  without  being  detected  in  the  fact;  in  which 
latter  case  they  were  severely  chastised.1  In  reference 
simply  to  bodily  results,2  the  training  at  Sparta  was  ex- 
cellent, combining  strength  and  agility  with  universal 
aptitude  and  endurance,  and  steering  clear  of  that  mistake  by 
which  Thebes  and  other  cities  impaired  the  effect  of  their 
gymnastics — the  attempt  to  create  an  athletic  habit,  suited 
for  the  games  but  suited  for  nothing  else. 

Of  all  the  attributes  of  this  remarkable  community, 
there  is  none  more  difficult  to  make  out  clearly  than  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  Spartan  women.   M  nner 
Aristotle   asserts  that  in  his  time  they  were    ana  train- 
imperious  and  unruly,  without  being  really  so    jpe  °f  the 

c.  1  •  c  3  It,          Spartan 

brave  and  useful  in  moments  01  danger  as  other   women— 
Grecian  females;3   that   they   possessed   great   °pi.n*°"  °* 

.     ,,  -.     J  -11      Aristotle. 

influence  over  the  men,  and  even  exercised  much 
ascendency  over  the  course  of  public  affairs;  and  that 
nearly  half  the  landed  property  of  Laconia  had  come  to 
belong  to  them.  The  exemption  of  the  women  from  all 
control  formed,  in  his  eye,  a  pointed  contrast  with  the 
rigorous  discipline  imposed  upon  the  men, — and  a  contrast 
hardly  less  pointed  with  the  condition  of  women  in  other 
Grecian  cities,  where  they  were  habitually  confined  to  the 
interior  of  the  house,  and  seldom  appeared  in  public. 

1  Xenophon,  Anab.  iv.  6,  14 ;  and  to    the    conduct     of    the    Spartan 
De  Kepub.  Lac.  c    2,  fi;  Isokrates,  women  on  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
Or.  xii.  (Panath.)  p.  277.    It  is  these  vasion  of  Laconia  by  the  Thebans, 
licensed  expeditions' forthieving,  I  as  an  evidence  of  his  opinion   re- 
presxime,  to  which  Isokratfis  nllu-  specting    their    want    of    courage, 
des  when  he  speaks  of  TTJ?  zcti'Siov  His     judgement     in    this    respect 
ai)TOJCijjila<  at  Sparta,    which  in  its  seems    hard    upon    them,     and    he 
natural  sense  would  be  the  reverse  probably    had    formed    to    himself 
of  the  truth  (p.  277).  exaggerated  notions  of  what  their 

2  Aristotel.  Polit.  viii.   3,   3 — the  courage  under  such  circumstances 
remark   is   curious — -uv  [A£V    ouv  at  ought  to  have  been,    as  the  result 
jAaXiaTot  Soxouaat  t<I)v  -6).siov  S7ci(xe-  of  their  peculiar  training.    We  may 
XatuQott  TUJV  rcalScov  at  f«,4v  flt9Xl}Tty^)N  add   t1  at  their  violent  demonstra- 
S£IM  Eptrotooai,  Xcop<b|juv7i  TO  T'  stor)  tions  on  that  trying  occasion  may 
xai  TTJV  3u:T)<iiv  T(I>v  <jo>fjiaT<ov  ot  Se  well    have    arisen    quite    as   much 
Aiy.iovj;    Tot'jTTjv    (J.£v    o1!)/    TjjAofptov  from  the  agony  of  wounded  honour 
Trjv  a[A2pTto<v,  Ac.     Compare  the  re-  as    from   fear,    when   we    consider 
mark  in  Plato,  Protagor.  p.  342.  what    an    event   the  appearance  of 

'  Ariatot.  Polit.  ii.  6.  5  ;  Plutarch,      a    conquering    enemy  near  Sparta 
Agesilaus,  c.  31.    Aristotle  alludes      was. 
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While  the  Spartan  husband  went  through  the  hard  details 
of  his  ascetic  life,  and  dined  on  the  plainest  fare  at  the 
Pheidition  or  mess,  the  wife  (it  appears)  maintained  an 
ample  and  luxurious  establishment  at  home,  and  the  desire 
to  provide  for  such  outlay  was  one  of  the  causes  of  that 
love  of  money  which  prevailed  among  men  forbidden  to 
enjoy  it  in  the  ordinary  ways.  To  explain  this  antithesis 
between  the  treatment  of  the  two  sexes  at  Sparta,  Aristotle 
was  informed  thatLykurgus  had  tried  to  bring  the  women 
no  less  than  the  men  under  a  system  of  discipline,  but 
that  they  made  so  obstinate  a  resistance  as  to  compel  him 
to  desist.1 

The  view  here  given  by  the  philosopher,  and  deserving 
of  course  careful  attention,  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with 
that  of  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  who  look  upon  the  Spartan 
women  from  a  different  side,  and  represent  them  as  worthy 
and  homogeneous  companions  to  the  men.  The  Lykurgean 
system  (as  these  authors  describe  it),  considering  the  women 
as  a  part  of  the  state,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  house,  placed 
them  under  training  hardly  less  than  the  men.  Its  grand 
purpose,  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  breed  of  citizens, 
determined  both  the  treatment  of  the  younger  women,  and 
the  regulations  as  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  "Female 

slaves  are  good  enough  (Lykurgus  thought)  to 
of  Xeno-  sit  at  home  spinning  and  weaving — but  who  can 
phon  and  expect  a  splendid  offspring,  the  appropriate 

mission  and  duty  of  a  free  Spartan  woman  towards 
her  country,  from  mothers  brought  up  in  such  occupa- 
tions?"2 Pursuant  to  these  views,  the  Spartan  damsels 
underwent  a  bodily  training  analogous  to  that  of  the  Spar- 
tan youth — being  formally  exercised,  and  contending  with 
each  other  in  running,  wrestling  and  boxing,  agreeably  to 
the  forms  of  the  Grecian  agones.  They  seem  to  have  worn 
a  light  tunic,  cut  open  at  the  skirts,  so  as  to  leave  the 
limbs  both  free  and  exposed  to  view — hence  Plutarch  speaks 
of  them  as  completely  uncovered,  while  other  critics  in 
different  quarters  of  Greece  heaped  similar  reproach  upon 
the  practice,  as  if  it  had  been  perfect  nakedness.3  The 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  5,  8,  11.  oii^opLTjpt^s;,  as  old  as  the  poet 

7  Xenoph.  Hep.  Lac.  i.  3 — 4 ;  Ibykus,  shows  that  the  Spartan 

Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  13—14.  women  were  not  uncovered  (see 

3  Eurip.  Androrn.  598;  Cicero,  Julius  Pollux,  vil.  65). 

Tuscul.  Qurest.  ii.  15.     The  epithet  It    is   scarcely    worth     while    to 
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presence  of  the  Spartan  youths,  and  even  of  the  kings  and 
the  body  of  citizens,  at  these  exercises,  lent  animation  to 
the  scene.  In  like  manner,  the  young  women  marched  in 
the  religious  processions,  sung  and  danced  at  particular 
festivals,  and  witnessed  as  spectators  the  exercises  and 
contentions  of  the  youths;  so  that  the  two  sexes  were 
perpetually  intermingled  with  each  other  in  public,  in  a 
way  foreign  to  the  habits,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  the 
feelings,  of  other  Grecian  states.  We  may  well  conceive- 
that  such  an  education  imparted  to  the  women  both  a 
demonstrative  character  and  an  eager  interest  in  masculine 
accomplishments,  so  that  the  expression  of  their  praise  was 
the  strongest  stimulus,  and  that  of  their  reproach  the 
bitterest  humiliation,  to  the  youthful  troop  who  heard  it. 

The  age  of  marriage  (which  in  some  of  the  unrestricted 
cities  of  Greece  was  so  early  as  to  deteriorate  visibly  the 
breed  of  citizens) »  was  deferred  by  the  Spartan  law,  both 
in  women  and  men,  until  the  period  supposed  to  be  most 
consistent  with  the  perfection  of  the  offspring.  And  when 
we  read  the  restriction  which  Spartan  custom  imposed 
upon  the  intercourse  even  between  married  persons,  we 
shall  conclude  without  hesitation  that  the  public  intermix- 
ture of  the  sexes  in  the  way  just  described  led  to  no  such 
liberties,  between  persons  not  married,  as  might  be  likely 
to  arise  from  it  under  other  circumstances. 2  Marriage  was 
almost  universal  among  the  citizens,  enforced  by  general 
opinion  at  least,  if  not  by  law.  The  young  Spartan  carried 
away  his  bride  by  a  simulated  abduction,  but  she  still  seems, 
for  some  time  at  least,  to  have  continued  to  reside  with 
her  family,  visiting  her  husband  in  his  barrack  in  the 
disguise  of  male  attire  and  on  short  and  stolen  occasions.3 

notice    the    poetical     allusions    of  as   pure   as    those    of  any  ancient, 

Ovid  and  Propertius.  perhaps    of  any  modern,    people." 

How  completely  the  practice  of  (History  of  Greece,  ch.  viii.  vol.  i. 

gymnastic    and    military    training  p.  371.) 

for    young    women,   analogous    to          *  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  14;  Xenoph. 

that  of  the  other  sex,  was  approved  Rep.    Lac.    i.    6.      Xenophon    does 

by  Plato,   may   be    seen   from   the  not  make  any  allusion    to  the  ab- 

injunctions  in  his  Republic.  duction      as     a     general     custom. 

1  Aristot.  Polit,  vii.  14,  4.  There   occurred   cases   in   which  it 

1  "It    is     certain     (observes     Dr.  was  real  and  violent:    see    Herod. 

Thirlwall,    speaking    of  the   Spar-  v.   65.     Demaratus   carried  off  and 

tan  unmarried  women)  that  in  this  married   the    betrothed     bride     of 

respect   the    Spartan    morals    were  Leotychidas. 

VOL.  II.  2   C 
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To  some  married  couples,  accord  ing  to  Plutarch,  it  happened, 
that  they  had  been  married  long  enough  to  have  two  or 
three  children,  while  they  had  scarcely  seen  each  other 
apart  by  daylight.  Secret  intrigue  on  the  part  of  married 
women  was  unknown  at  Sparta ;  but  to  bring  together  the 
finest  couples  was  regarded  by  the  citizens  as  desirable, 
and  by  the  lawgiver  as  a  duty.  No  personal  feeling  or 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  husband  found  sympathy  from 
any  one — and  he  permitted  without  difficulty,  sometimes 
actively  encouraged,  compliances  on  the  part  of  his  wife 
consistent  with  this  generally  acknowledged  object.  So 
far  was  such  toleration  carried,  that  there  were  some 
married  women  who  were  recognised  mistresses  of  two 
houses,  *  and  mothers  of  two  distinct  families, — a  sort  of 
bigamy  strictly  forbidden  to  the  men,  and  never  permitted 
except  in  the  remarkable  case  of  king  Anaxandrides,  when 
the  royal  Herakleidan  line  of  Eurysthenes  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  extinct.  The  wife  of  Anaxandrides  being 
'  childless,  the  ephors  strongly  urged  him,  on  grounds  of 
public  necessity,  to  repudiate  her  and  marry  another.  But 
he  refused  to  dismiss  a  wife  who  had  given  him  no  cause 
of  complaint;  upon  which,  when  they  found  him  inexorable, 
they  desired  him  to  retain  her,  but  to  marry  another  wife 
besides,  in  order  that  at  any  rate  there  might  be  issue  to 
the  Eurystheneid  line.  "He  thus  (says  Herodotus)  married 
two  wives,  and  inhabited  two  family-hearths,  a  proceeding 
unknown  at  Sparta;"2  yet  the  same  privilege  which,  accor- 
ding to  Xenophon,  some  Spartan  women  enjoyed  without 
reproach  from  any  one,  and  with  perfect  harmony  between 
the  inmates  of  both  their  houses.  0.  Miiller3  remarks — 

1  Xenoph.   Rep.  Lac.  i.  '9.     Ei  BE     TCWTOI,     Yu''a'xcts     I/10''     ^°>     8i£a? 
TI;     2U      fuvzi'f.i     (J.EV    ouvoixeiv     |J.7]      ij7ic<?  oixse,  i;(jts(ov  O'jScrjia  2~2pTi7]- 
flo'i),oiTO,  TEXVUJV    6e  d;to).oya)v    kr.i-     Ttxa. 

Gufxctr,,    y.al    -v'irut    vi|jt.ov    eTrolr,j=v,  '  Miiller,    Hist,    of  Dorians,   iv. 

Yj'mvtx     5v     eutsy.vov     xal    Y^vvai'/v  4>    *•      The    stories   recounted    by 

6p(£rj,  TtsiactvTot  TOV  lyivTOt,  EX  TOCJTT^  Plutarch  (Agis,  c.  20;   Klcomenes, 

TSxvozoiettjBat.     Kotl    7:o),).a  (xiv  toi-  c.  37—38)  of  the    conduct    of  Agc- 

aiJTa    cuvEy_o^i.      Ai    TE    Y<ip    Y u"  sistrata     and      Kratesikleia,      the 

vaixes    8iT7oo<;    otxoui;     po'i-  wives  of  Agis  and  Kleomcnes,  and 

XoNtoci     x7T£-/£iv,    oi    -rs     av^ps;  of  the    wife   of  Panteus  (whom  he 

dSsXtpo'j?   TO7?    rr'/iui    •npoj).3[j.;i'i''-1'')  does  not  name)  on  occasion  of  the 

oT  TO'J  (iiv  YSVOU?   xai  T/;;   &'jvdt|j.su)«  deaths  of  their  respective  husbands, 

•xoivwwjoi,    -io-i    Ss    ypr^dtTuov    oox  illustrate    powerfully     the    strong 

d-<Tiroi'yovToii.  conjugal     affection    of    a    Spartan 

2  Herodot.   v.    39—40.      MsTat    ci  woman,  and  her  devoted  adherence 
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and  the  evidence,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  bears  him  out — 
thatlove-inarriages  and  genuine  affection  towards  a  wife  were 
more  familiar  to  Sparta  than  to  Athens;  though  in  the 
former,  marital  jealousy  was  a  sentiment  neither  indulged 
nor  recognised — while  in  the  latter,  it  was  intense  and 
universal. l 

To  reconcile  the  careful  gymnastic  training,  which 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch  mention,  with  that  un- 
controlled  luxury  and  relaxation  which  Aristotle  nciTwo'men 
condemns  in  the  Spartan  women,  we  may  perhaps  in  *''?  time 
suppose,  that  in  the  time  of  the  latter  the  women  !Lthey  had* 
of  high  position  and  wealth  had  contrived  to  probably 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  general  obliga-  exemption 
tion,  and  that  it  is  of  such  particular  cases  that  from  the 
he  chiefly  speaks.  He  dwells  especially  upon  trying, 
the  increasing  tendency  to  accumulate  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  women,2  which  seems  to  have  been  still 
more  conspicuous  a  century  afterwards  in  the  reign  of 
Agis  III.  And  we  may  readily  imagine  that  one  of  the 
employments  of  wealth  thus  acquired  would  be  to  purchase 
exemption  from  laborious  training, — an  object  more  easy 
to  accomplish  in  their  case  than  in  that  of  the  men,  whose 
services  were  required  by  the  state  as  soldiers.  By  what 
steps  so  large  a  proportion  as  two-fifths  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  state  came  to  be  possessed  by  women,  he 
partially  explains  to  us.  There  were  (he  says)  many  sole 
lieiresses, — the  dowries  given  by  fathers  to  their  daughters 
were  very  large, — and  the  father  had  unlimited  power  of 
testamentary  bequest,  which  he  was  disposed  to  use  to  the 
advantage  of  his  daughter  over  his  son.  Perfect  equality 
of  bequest  or  inheritance  between  the  two  sexes,  without 
any  preference  for  females,  would  accomplish  a  great  deal: 
but  besides  this,  we  are  told  by  Aristotle  that  there  was 
in  the  Spartan  mind  a  peculiar  sympathy  and  yielding 
disposition  towards  women,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  warlike 
temper  both  of  ihe  citizen  and  of  the  state — Ares  bearing 
the  yoke  of  Aphrodite.3  But  apart  from  such  a  consider- 

and  fortitude  in  sharing  with  her  J  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  6;  flu- 
husband  the  last  extremities  of  tarch,  Agis,  c.  4.  TOO?  A-r/iori- 
suffering.  [ioviou;;  xai^xooy?  O-JTI?  a-ii  T(I)v 

1  See  the  Oration  of  Lvsias,    De  yy-my.dw,     xoti    r).iiov    exstvotts    T<I>; 
Csede    Eratosthenis,    Orat.   i.  p.    94  Sr.ij.icjicov,  r>  TU>V  l?lcov  UUTCK;,  jto).u- 
seq.  upotYp-ovsiv  SioovTa?. 

2  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  4. 
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a^ion,  if  we  suppose  on  the  part  of  a  wealthy  Spartan  father 
the  simple  disposition  to  treat  sons  and  daughters  alike  as 
to  bequest, — nearly  one  half  of  the  inherited  mass  of 
property  would  naturally  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
daughters,  since  on  an  average  of  families  the  number  of 
the  two  sexes  born  is  nearly  equal.  In  most  societies,  it  is 
the  men  who  make  new  acquisitions:  but  this  seldom  or 
never  happened  with  Spartan  men,  who  disdained  all  money- 
getting  occupations. 

Xenophon,  a  warm  panegyrist  of  Spartan  manners 
points  with  some  pride  to  the  tall  and  vigorous  breed  of 
citizens  which  the  Lykurgic  institutions  had  produced. 
The  beauty  of  the  Lacedaemonian  women  was  notorious 
throughout  Greece,  andLampito,  the  Lacedaemonian  woman 
introduced  in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  is  made  to 
receive  from  the  Athenian  women  the  loudest  compliments 
upon  her  fine  shape  and  masculine  vigour. »  We  may  re- 
mark that,  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  other  points,  Xenophon 
emphatically  insists  on  the  peculiarity  of  Spartan  institu- 
tions, contradicting  thus  the  views  of  those  who  regard  them 
merely  as  something  a  little  Hyper-Dorian.  Indeed  such 
Earnest  peculiarity  seems  never  to  have  been  questioned 
and  lofty  in  antiquity,  either  by  the  enemies  or  by  the 
of  ^ne*18111  admirers  of  Sparta.  And  those  who  censured 
Spartan  the  public  masculine  exercises  of  the  Spartan 
women.  maidens,  as  well  as  the  liberty  tolerated  in 
married  women,  allowed  at  the  same  time  that  the  feelings 
of  both  were  actively  identified  with  the  state  to  a  degree 
hardly  known  in  Greece;  that  the  patriotism  of  the  men 
greatly  depended  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  other  sex,  which 
manifested  itself  publicly,  in  a  manner  not  compatible  with 
the  recluse  life  of  Grecian  women  generally,  to  the  exal- 
tation of  the  brave  as  well  as  to  the  abasement  of  the 
recreant;  and  that  the  dignified  bearing  of  the  Spartan 
matrons  under  private  family  loss  seriously  assisted  the 
state  in  the  task  of  bearing  up  against  public  reverses. 
"Return  either  with  your  shield  or  upon  it,"  was  their  ex- 
hortation to  their  sons  when  departing  for  foreign  service: 
and  after  the  fatal  day  of  Leuktra,  those  mothers  who  had 
to  welcome  home  their  surviving  sons  in  dishonour  and 
defeat,  were  the  bitter  sufferers;  while  those  whose  sons 
had  perished,  maintained  a  bearing  comparatively  cheerful.2 

1  Aristophan.  Lysistr.  80.  *  See  the  remarkable  account  in 
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Such  were  the  leading  points  of  the  memorable  Spar- 
tan discipline,  strengthened  in  its  effect  on  the  mind  by 
the  absence  of  communication  with  strangers.  For  no 
Spartan  could  go  abroad  without  leave,  nor  were  strangers 
permitted  to  stay  at  Sparta;  they  came  thither,  it  seems, 
by  a  sort  of  sufferance,  but  the  uncourteous  process  called 
xenelasy l  was  always  available  to  remove  them,  nor  could 
there  arise  in  Sparta  that  class  of  resident  metics  or  aliens 
who  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Athens, 
mid  seem  to  have  been  found  in  most  other  Grecian  towns. 
It  is  in  this  universal  schooling,  training  and  drilling,  im- 
posed alike  upon  boys  and  meu,  youths  and  virgins,  rich 
and  poor,  that  the  distinctive  attribute  of  Sparta  is  to  be 
sought — not  in  her  laws  or  political  constitution. 

Lykurgus  (or  the  individual  to  whom  this  system  is 
owing,  whoever  he  was)  is  the  founder  of  a  war-   Lykurgus 
like  brotherhood  rather  than  the  lawgiver  of  a   j8  *he 
political  community;  his  brethren  live  together   a  military 
like  bees  in  a  hive  (to  borrow  a  simile  from   brother- 
Plutarch),  with  all  their  feelings  implicated  in   than  'the 
the  commonwealth,  and  divorced  from  house  and   framer  .of 
home.2     Far  from  contemplating  the  society  as   constitu^ 
a  whole,  with  its  multifarious  wants  and  liabilities,   tion- 
he  interdicts  beforehand,  by  one  of  the  three  primitive 
Ivhetrse,  all  written  laws,  that  is  to  say,  all  formal  and  pre- 
meditated enactments  on  any  special  subject.     When  dis- 
putes are  to  be  settled  or  judicial  interference  is  required, 
the  magistrate  is  to  decide  from  his  own  sense  of  equity; 
that  the  magistrate  will  not  depart  from  the  established 
customs  and  recognized  purposes  of  the  city,  is  presumed 
from  the  personal  discipline  which  he  and  the  select  body 
to  whom  he  belongs,  have  undergone.    It  is  this  select  body, 

Xenophon,    Hellen.    iv.    1G ;     Plu-  39).      Compare     Xenophon,     Rep. 

tarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  29;  one  of  the  Lac.  xiv.  4;  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  10; 

most  striking  incidents  in  Grecian  Lykurgus,  c.  27;  Plato,  Protagoras, 

history.    Compare  also   the    string  p.  348. 

of    sayings     ascribed      to       Lace-  No     Spartan     left     the     country 

tlremonian     women,     in    Plutarch,  without      permission:       Isokrates, 

Lac.  Apophth.  p.  241  scq.  Orat.    xi.     (Busiris),    p.    225  ;     Xe- 

1  How  offensive   the  Lacedremo-  noph.  ttt  sup. 

nirtn    xonelasy     or     expulsion     of  Both   these    regulations    became 

strangers  appeared   in  Greece,    wo  much    relaxed    after   the   close    of 

m:\y    see    from     the     speeches     of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Porikles  in  Thucydidos    (i.  141;    ii.  2  Plutarch,  Lykurg.  c.  25. 
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maintained  by  the  labour  of  others,  over  whom  Lykurgus 
exclusively  watches,  with  the  provident  eye  of  a  trainer, 
for  the  purpose  of  disciplining  them  into  a  state  of  regi- 
mental preparation,1  single  minded  obedience,  and  bodily 
efficiency  and  endurance,  so  that  they  may  be  always  fit 
and  ready  for  defence,  for  conquest  and  for  dominion. 
The  parallel  of  the  Lykurgean  institutions  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  who  approves  the  Spartan  prin- 
ciple of  select  guardians  carefully  trained  and  administer- 
ing the  community  at  discretion ;  with  this  momentous  dif- 
ference indeed,  that  the  Spartan  character2  formed  by 
Lykurgus  is  of  a  low  type,  rendered  savage  and  fierce  by 
exclusive  and  overdone  bodily  discipline, — destitute  even 
of  the  elements  of  letters, — immersed  in  their  own  narrow 
specialities,  and  taught  to  despise  all  that  lay  beyond, — 
possessing  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  procure  dominion, 
but  none  of  those  calculated  to  render  dominion  popular 
or  salutary  to  the  subject;  while  the  habits  and  attributes 
of  the  guardians,  as  shadowed  forth  by  Plato,  are  enlarged 
as  well  as  philanthropic,  qualifying  them  not  simply  to 
govern,  but  to  govern  for  purposes  protective,  conciliatory 
and  exalted.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  conceive  as  the 
perfection  of  society  something  of  the  Spartan  type — a 
select  body  of  equally  privileged  citizens,  disengaged  from 

1  Plutarch  observes  justly  about  That  the  Spartans  were  absolutely 

Sparta  under  the  discipline  of  ignorant  of  letters,  and  could  not 

Lykurgus,  that  it  was  "not  the  read,  is  expressly  stated  by  Iso- 

polity  of  a  city,  but  the  life  of  a  krates  (Panathen.  Or.  xii.  p.  277), 

trained  and  skilful  man" — 06  TCO-  O-JTOI  Si  TOCJOUTOV  &~c).sXsi|jL|xivrA 

XSUK  ''I  2-ipTT)  itoXiTsiotv,  dXX'  trjs  xoivq;  nat5  =  ist4  xai  'jiXoio'ii'? 

dvSposdjxTjToo  xai  co<poO  [Ho-;  I^ooja  eluiv,  coa-:'  ou5s  fp7|i<jia-:a  (jLavdlawj- 

(Plutarch,  Lyk.  c.  30).  civ,  &c. 

About  the  perfect  habit  of  obe-  The  preference  of  rhetoric  to  ac- 

dience  at  Sparta,  see  Xenophon,  curacy  is  so  manifest  in  Isokrates, 

Memorab.  iii.  5,  9,  15-iv.  4,  15,  the  that  we  ought  to  understand  his 

grand  attributes  of  Sparta  in  the  expressions  with  some  reserve ; 

eyes  of  its  admirers  (Isokrat§s,  but  in  this  case  it  is  evident  that 

Panathen.  Or.  xii.  p.  256-278),  he  means  literally  what  he  sa.yst 

riifJ7py_ia— aio'f potiuvr, — ta  fvp.-i'iaix  for  in  another  part  of  the  same 

•raxsi  xaOsaTioTa  xil  rpo?  TTJV  acj-  discourse  there  is  an  expression 

XTJSIV  TTJ«  dvSpln  xat  itpo«  trjv  dropt  almost  unconsciously  which 

oao^oia^  xal  3'JvoXios  Trp  ~epl  TOV  confirms  it.  uThe  most  rational 

itoXsjiov  E|xr£ipiav.  Spartans  (he  says)  will  appreciate 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  viii  3,  3.  Oi  this  discourse,  if  they  find  any  one 

Aiv.to  ;£;....  9r,piii)Sin  o-£pf  d'ov-eu  to  read  it  to  them — f,v  Xdt^WJi  T&1* 

Toi;  ituw?.  d.af]f.u>;i{ii-<Gv  (p.  2£5). 
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industrious  pursuits,  and  subjected  to  public  and  uniform 
training.  Both  admit  (with  Lykurgus)  that  the  citizen 
belongs  neither  to  himself  nor  to  his  family,  but  to  his  city; 
both  at  the  same  time  note  with  regret,  that  the  Spartan 
training  was  turned  only  to  one  portion  of  human  virtue — 
that  which  is  called  forth  in  a  state  of  war;1  the  citizens 
being  converted  into  a  sort  of  garrison,  always  under  drill, 
and  always  ready  to  be  called  forth  either  against  Helots 
at  home  or  against  enemies  abroad.  Such  exclusive  ten- 
dency will  appear  less  astonishing  if  we  consider  the  very 
early  and  insecure  period  at  which  the  Lykurgean  institu- 
tions arose,  when  none  of  those  guarantees  which  afterwards 
maintained  the  peace  of  the  Hellenic  world  had  as  yet  be- 
come effective — no  constant  habits  of  intercourse,  no  cus- 
tom of  meeting  in  Amphiktyony  from  the  distant  parts  of 
Greece,  no  common  or  largely  frequented  festivals,  no  mul- 
tiplication of  proxcnies  (or  standing  tickets  of  hospitality) 
between  the  important  cities,  no  pacific  or  industrious 
habits  anywhere.  When  we  contemplate  the  general  in- 
security of  Grecian  life  in  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  sera,  and  especially  the  precarious  con- 
dition of  a  small  band  of  Dorian  conquerors,  in  Sparta  and 
its  district,  with  subdued  Helots  on  their  own  lands  and 
Achseans  unsubdued  all  around  them — we  shall  not  be 
surprised  that  the  language  which  Brasidas  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  addresses  to  his  arrny  in  reference  to  the  origi- 
nal Spartan  settlement,  was  still  more  powerfully  present 
to  the  mind  of  Lykurgus  four  centuries  earlier — "We  are  a 
few  in  the  midst  of  many  enemies;  we  can  only  maintain 
ourselves  by  fighting  and  conquering."  a 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  exclusive  aim  which 
Lykurgus  proposed  to  himself  is  easily  under-   „. 
stood;  but  what  is  truly  surprising,  is  the  viol-   exciusive- 
ence  of  his  means  and  the  succes  of  the  result.   j^^F' 
He  realised  his  project  of  creating  in  the  8000    means,  es> 
or  9000   Spartan  citizens  unrivalled  habits  of  ciusiveiy 
obedience,  hardihood,  self-denial,   and  military 
aptitude — complete  subjection  on  the  part  of  each  individual 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  22;  vii.  13,  OLTCO  itoXi7Ei(I>'<  TOIO'!>T<OV  TJXSTS,  i> 

11;  viii.  I,  3;  viii.  3,  3.  Plato,  ai;  O'j  zoXXol  f)\(fUi-i  opyo'jjt,  diXXi 

Legp.  i.  p.  62fi— 629.  Plutarch,  rXsuivuv;  [X7.XXo>  sXioaou;'  o'ix  dXXm 

foKrn,  c.  22.  Tivl  xTYjaajisvot  TTJV  SimaTstocv  ^  7<p 

a  Tliucyd.    iv.    126.      Ot    fg    (J-^cj  [id^jASvoi  xpi-eiv. 
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to  the  local  public  opinion,  and  preference  of  death  to  the 
abandonment  of  Spartan  maxims — intense  ambition  on  the 
part  of  every  one  to  distinguish  himself  within  the  pres- 
cribed sphere  of  duties,  with  little  ambition  for  anything 
else.  In  what  manner  so  rigorous  a  system  of  individual 
training  can  have  been  first  brought  to  bear  upon  any 
community,  mastering  the  course  of  the  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions from  boyhood  to  old  age — a  work  far  more  difficult 
than  any  political  revolution — we  are  not  permitted  to 
discover.  Nor  does  even  the  influence  of  an  earnest  and 
energetic  Herakleid  man — seconded  by  the  still  more  power- 
ful working  of  the  Delphian  god  behind,  upon  the  strong 
pious  susceptibilities  of  the  Spartan  mind — sufficiently 
explain  a  phenomenon  so  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  unless  we  suppose  them  aided  by  some  combina- 
tion of  co-operating  circumstances  which  history  has  not 
transmitted  to  us,  1  and  preceded  by  disorders  so  exag- 
gerated as  to  render  the  citizens  glad  to  escape  from  them 
at  any  price. 

Respecting  the  ante-Lykurgean  Sparta  we  possess  no 

positive  information  whatever.  But  although 
of  Plutarch  this  infortuuate  gap  cannot  be  filled  up,  we  may 
*bo"t  -^J"  yet  master  the  negative  probabilities  of  the  case, 
much  ro-  sufficiently  to  see  that  in  what  Plutarch  has  told 
mance  in  us  (and  from  Plutarch  the  modern  views  have, 

until  lately,  been  derived),  there  is  indeed  a  basis 
of  reality,  but  there  is  also  a  large  superstructure  of  ro- 
mance,— in  not  a  few  particulars  essentially  misleading. 
For  example,  Plutarch  treats  Lykurgus  as  introducing  his 
reforms  at  a  time  when  Sparta  was  mistress  of  Laconia, 
and  distributing  the  whole  of  that  territory  among  the 
Periceki.  Now  we  know  that  Laconia  was  not  then  in  pos- 
session of  Sparta,  and  that  the  partition  of  Lykurgus  (as- 
suming it  to  be  real)  could  only  have  been  applied  to  the 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  latter.  For  even 
Amyklae,  Pharis  and  Geronthrse  were  not  conquered  until 
ihe  reign  of  Teleklus,  posterior  to  any  period  which  we 
can  reasonably  assign  to  Lykurgus:  nor  can  any  such  dis- 
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tribution  of  Laconia  have  really  occurred.  Farther  we  are 
told  that  Lykurgus  banished  from  Sparta  coined  gold  and 
silver,  useless  professions  and  frivolities,  eager  pursuit  of 
gain,  and  ostentatious  display.  Without  dwelling  upon  the 
improbability  that  any  one  of  these  anti-Spartan  charac- 
teristics should  have  existed  at  so  early  a  period  as  the 
ninth  century  before  the  Christian  sera,  we  may  at  least  be 
certain  that  coined  silver  was  not  then  to  be  found,  since 
it  was  first  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pheidon  of  Argos 
in  the  succeeding  century,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  prece- 
ding section. 

But  amongst  all  the  points  stated  by  Plutarch,  the 
most  suspicious  by  far,  and  the  most  misleading,  because 
endless  calculations  have  been  built  upon  it,  is   New  par- 
the  alleged  redivision  of  landed  property.    He   J^ndii-^no 
tells  us  that  Lykurgus  found  fearful  inequality    such  mea- 
in  the  landed  possessions  of  the  Spartans;  nearly   8U.r®  J8; 

n    j.i         i         i     •        .11         i  ^          r        c  J  j.     crlbed  to 

all  the  laud  in  the  hands  ot  a  few,  and  a  great   Lykurgus 
multitude  without  any  land;  that  he  rectified  J|Jt{|*£ier 
this  evil  by  a  redivision  of  the  Spartan  district   down  to 
into  9000   equal  lots,  and  the  rest  of  Laconia  Aristotle, 
into   30,000 ,  giving  to    each    citizen  as    much  as  would 
produce  a  given  quota  of  barley,  &c.;  and  that  he  wished 
moreover  to  have  divided  the   moveable  property  upon 
similar  principles   of  equality,  but  was   deterred  by  the 
difficulties  of  carrying  his  design  into  execution. 

Now  we  shall  find  on  consideration  that  this  new  and 
equal  partition  of  lands  by  Lykurgus  is  still  more  at 
variance  with  fact  and  probability  than  the  two  former  al- 
leged proceedings.  All  the  historical  evidences  exhibit 
decided  inequalities  of  property  among  the  Spartans — in- 
equalities which  tended  constantly  to  increase;  moreover, 
the  earlier  authors  do  not  conceive  this  evil  as  having 
grown  up  by  way  of  abuse  out  of  a  primaeval  system  of 
perfect  equality,  nor  do  they  know  anything  of  the  original 
equal  redivision  by  Lykurgus.  Even  as  early  as  the  poet 
Alkceus  (B.C.  600-580)  we  find  bitter  complaints  of  the  op- 
pressive ascendency  of  wealth,  and  the  degradation  of  the 
poor  man,  cited  as  having  been  pronounced  by  Aristodemus 
at  Sparta:  "Wealth  (said  he)  makes  the  man — no  poor 
person  is  either  accounted  good  or  honoured." 1  Next,  the 

1  Alca;i  Fragment.  41.  p.  279,  cd.  Bclineidevrins— 
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historian  Hellanikus  certainly  knew  nothing  of  the  Lykur- 
gean  redivision — for  he  ascribed  the  whole  Spartan  polity 
to  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles,  the  original  founders,  and 
hardly  noticed  Lykurgus  at  all.  Again,  in  the  brief  bub 
impressive  description  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver  by  Hero- 
dotus, several  other  institutions  are  alluded  to,  but  nothing 
is  said  about  a  redivision  of  the  lands;  and  this  latter 
point  is  in  itself  of  such  transcendent  moment,  and  was  so 
recognised  among  all  Grecian  thinkers,  that  the  omission 
is  almost  a  demonstration  of  ignorance.  Thucydides  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  believed  that  equality  of  property 
was  an  original  feature  of  the  Lykurgean  system;  for  he 
says  that  at  Lacedsemon  "the  rich  men  assimilated  them- 
selves greatly  in  respect  of  clothing  and  general  habits  of 
life  to  the  simplicity  of  the  poor,  and  thus  set  an  example 
which  was  partially  followed  in  the  rest  of  Greece:"  a  re- 
mark which  both  implies  the  existence  of  unequal  property, 
and  gives  a  just  appreciation  of  the  real  working  ofLykur- 
gic  institutions.1  The  like  is  the  sentiment  ofXenophon:2 
he  observes  that  the  rich  at  Sparta  gained  little  by  their 
wealth  in  point  of  superior  comfort;  but  he  never  glances 
at  any  original  measure  carried  into  effect  by  Lykurgus 
for  equalising  possessions.  Plato  too,3  while  he  touches 
upon  the  great  advantage  possessed  by  the  Dorians,  im- 
mediately after  their  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  in  being 
able  to  apportion  land  suitably  to  all — never  hints  that  this 
original  distribution  had  degenerated  into  an  abuse,  and 
that  an  entire  subsequent  redivision  had  been  resorted  to 
by  Lykurgus:  moreover,  he  is  himself  deeply  sensible  of 
the  hazards  of  that  formidable  proceeding.  Lastly,  Aris- 
totle clearly  did  not  believe  that  Lykurgus  had  redivided 
the  soil.  For  he  informs  us,  first,  that  "both  in  Lacedaemon 
and  in  Krete,  the  legislator  had  rendered  the  enjoyment 
of  property  common  through  the  establishment  of  the  Sys- 

*Q?  fip  5r,-o-'    'Apt37637u.iv   9310'         l  Thucyd.    i.     6.      [AStpia    8'     a\t 

O'jx     d^i).7[x\cv      s-i     2-dp-a  esQiJTi  xat  i$  TO-<  vov  -p'l-'ji  itptLroi 

Xofov  AaxtSaifiivioi   i^p^oavro,   xal   e?  ta 

EisTJ-, — Xp^fxa-:'   avTjp'  -S'nypo?  aXXa  r.p'vs  -v)s.  roX.Xo'!>{  oi  Ta  (j.eiVi> 

6'     ojoeii;     r.i\s.~'      iofiXos     G'jSe  xexTTjatvoi  loootctitoi    piiXiJTa   v.aTi- 

Tt(xio?.  STTjsav.    See  also  Plutarch,  Apoph- 

Compare    the     Schol.     ad    Pindar,  thegm.  Lacon.  p.  210.  A.— F. 
Isthra.   ii.   17,   and   Diogen.    Laert.         *  Xenoph.  Republ.  Laced,  o.  7, 
t.  31.  *  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  68t. 
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sitia  or  public  mess."1  Now  this  remark  (if  read  in  the 
chapter  of  which  it  forms  part,  a  refutation  of  the  scheme 
of  Communism  for  the  select  guardians  in  the  Platonic 
Republic)  will  be  seen  to  tell  little  for  its  point,  if  we  as- 
sume that  Lykurgus  at  the  same  time  equalised  all  indivi- 
dual possessions.  Had  Aristotle  known  that  fact,  he  could 
not  have  failed  to  notice  it:  nor  could  he  have  assimil  ated 
the  legislators  in  Lacedtemon  and  Krete,  seeing  that  in  the 
latter  no  one  pretends  that  any  such  equalisation  was  ever 
brought  about.  Next,  not  only  does  Aristotle  dwell  upon 
the  actual  inequality  of  property  at  Sparta  as  a  serious 
public  evil,  but  he  nowhere  treats  this  as  having  grown 
out  of  a  system  of  absolute  equality  once  enacted  by  the 
lawgiver  as  a  part  of  the  primitive  constitution:  he  ex- 
pressly notices  inequality  of  property  so  far  back  as  the 
second  Messenian  war.  Moreover,  in  that  valuable  chapter 
of  his  Politics  where  the  scheme  of  equality  of  possessions 
is  discussed,  Phaleas  of  Chalkedon  is  expressly  mentioned 
as  the  first  author  of  it,  thus  indirectly  excluding  Lykur- 
gus.2 The  mere  silence  of  Aristotle  is  in  this  discussion  a 
negative  argument  of  the  greatest  weight.  Isokrates3  too 
speaks  much  about  Sparta  for  good  and  for  evil — mentions 
Lykurgus  as  having  established  a  political  constitution 
much  like  that  of  the  earliest  days  of  Athens — praises  the 
gymnasia  and  the  discipline,  and  compliments  the  Spartans 
upon  the  many  centuries  which  they  have  gone  through 

1  Aristotel.     Politic,    ii.     2,     10.  not    formally    done    away    within 

£ar.tp  Ta  repl  Ta?  xTr,jsi?  i>  Acrxs-  the  opinion  of  Theophrastus  :  there 

SaijAQvi  xal  KGTQTIQ  "to's    oujji-ri&i?  6  was  no   positive   equality  of   pos- 

vojAoOsTri?  excivioat.  sessions. 

4  Aristot.  Politic,   ii.  4,  1.  about  Both  the  Spartan  kings  dined  at 

Phaleas ;    and    about    Sparta    and  the     public     mess     at     the    same 

Krete,  generally,    the  whole  sixth  pheidition    (Plutarch,     Agesilaua, 

and  seventh  chapters  of  the  second  c.  30). 

book,  also  v.  6,  2—7.  HerakleidSs    Ponticus    mentions 

Theophrastus     (apud     Plutarch,  nothing   either   about    equality    of 

Lycurg.    c.     10)    makes   a  similar  Spartan  lots   or   fresh  partition  of 

observation,  that  the  public  mess,  lauds     by     Lykurgus    (ad    calcem 

and    the     general     simplicity     of  Cragii,  De  Spartanorum  Repub.  p. 

habits,  tended  to  render  wealth  of  504),  though  he    speaks   about  tho 

little    service    to     the    possessor:  Spartan  lots  and  law  of  succession 

101  nXouTov    SicXouTOv   arccpYisaaSat  as  well  as  about  Lykurgus. 

T^J  XOIMOTTJTI  T«OV  Sciitvtov,  xal  T7;  TTEpl  *  Isokrat&s,  Panathen.  Or.  xii.  pp. 

TT,-;     ctsiTav     siJT£A  =  ia.        Compare  266,  270,  278  •    O'jo=  y.p»<I>'<  anoxozis 

Plutarch,    Apophthegm.    Lacon.  p.  ouSi  7?)?  avaSajfjtov   O'j5'    5XX'   oyoiv 

£2G  B.     The    wealth   therefore  waa  tiiv  dvr.xsanuv  xaxcbv. 
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without  violent  sedition,  extinction  of  debts  and  redivision 
of  the  land — those  "monstrous  evils"  as  he  terms  them. 
Had  he  conceived  Lykurgus  as  being  himself  the  author 
of  a  complete  redivision  of  land,  he  could  hardly  havo 
avoided  some  allusion  to  it. 

It  appears  then  that  none  of  the  authors  down  to 
The  idea  of  Aristotle  ascribe  to  Lykurgus  a  redivision  of 
Lykurgus  the  lands,  either  of  Sparta  or  of  Laconia.  The 
partition*?  statement  to  this  effect  in  Plutarch,  given  in 
of  lands  be-  great  detail  and  with  precise  specification  of 
century  oV*  number  and  produce,  must  have  been  borrowed 
Agis  and  from  some  author  later  than  Aristotle;  and  I 
Kieomenes.  think  we  may  trace  the  source  of  it,  when  we 
study  Plutarch's  biography  of  Lykurgus  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Agis  and  Kieomenes.  The  statement  is  taken 
from  authors  of  the  century  after  Aristotle,  either  in,  or 
shortly  before,  the  age  when  both  those  kings  tried  ex- 
treme measures  to  renovate  the  sinking  state:  the  former 
by.  a  thorough  change  of  system  and  property,  yet  proposed 
and  accepted  according  to  constitutional  forms;  the  latter 
by  projects  substantially  similar,  with  violence  to  enforce 
them.  The  accumulation  of  landed  property  in  few  hands, 
the  multiplication  of  poor,  and  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  citizens,  which  are  depicted  as  grave  mischiefs  by  Aris- 
totle, had  become  greatly  aggravated  during  the  century 
between  him  and  Agis.  The  number  of  citizens,  reckoned 
by  Herodotus  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  at  8000, 
had  dwindled  down  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  1000,  and 
in  that  of  Agis  to  700,  out  of  which  latter  number  100 
alone  possessed  most  of  the  landed  property  of  the  state. J 
Xowby  the  ancient  rule  of  Lykurgus,  the  qualification  for 
citizenship  was  the  ability  to  furnish  the  prescribed  quota, 
incumbent  on  each  individual,  at  the  public  mess:  so  soon 
as  a  citizen  became  too  poor  to  answer  to  this  requisition, 
he  lost  his  franchise  and  his  eligibility  to  offices.2  The 

1  Plutarch,  Agia,  c.  iv.  KUTT;;.     So   also  Xenophon,  Rep. 

1  Aristot.  Polit.    ii.    6,    21.     Flapi  I-iac.    c.    vii.    ija   [ASV   (pipsiv   eU    ti 

6;  -:olc  Aaxumv  IxasTov    £sT  <pipsiv,  eriT/o^.a,     6jio;.co;     Si      SiaiiajQai 

•>.->':  396^0  r.z-/r-io-i  evitov  o-<-a>v,  xai  TO:;?;. 

To7,  TO  TO  dvi).(U(j.2  O'j  8'j-j7(j.Evu>v  Sot-  The  existence  of  this  rate-paying 

TT7-/av "0  po  q  Ss  TT;  ;  r  o>.  i-  qualification  is  the  capital  fact  in 

7:155   ou-6;    is-iv    6   rirpio;,  the  history  of  the  Spartan  consti- 

7  r,  i     p.Ti     E  u  •<  i  u  s  •<  i  •<     T  o  y  T  o    T  <>  tutinn:  especially  when  we  couple 

7  s  >.  o;     <p  s  p  1 1  v  ,     p.f(     u.  srsysiv  it  with  the  otuer  fact,  that  no  Spar- 
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smaller  lots  of  land,  though  it  was  held  discreditable  either 
to   buy  or  sell  them,1    and  though  some  have   asserted 
(without  ground  I  think)  that  it  was  forbidden  to  divide 
them — became  insufficient  for  numerous  families,  and  seem 
to  have  been  alienated  in  some  indirect  manner  to  the  rich : 
while  every  industrious  occupation  being  both  interdicted 
to  a  Spartan  citizen  and  really  inconsistent  with   ciroum- 
his  rigorous  personal  discipline,  no  other  m^ans   stances  of 
of  furnishing  his  quota,  except  the  lot  of  land,   down*to 
was  open  to  him.     The  difficulty  felt  with  re-   the  reign 
gard  to  these  smaller  lots  of  land  may  be  judged   °      gls< 
of  from  the  fact  stated  by  Polybius,2  that  three  or  four 

tan  acquired  anything  by  any  kind  time  of  Epitadeus,  who  came  after 

of  industry.  Lysander.      Plutarch     in    another 

1  Herakleid6s  Pontikus,    ad  cal-  place  notices  Hesiod,    Xenokrates 

com  Cragii  de  Repub.  Laced,  p.  604.  and  Lykurgus,  as  having  concurred 

Compare  Cragius,  iii.  2,  p.  196.  with  Plato  in  thinking  that  it  was 

Aristotle  (ii.  6,  10)  states  that  it  proper  to  leave  only  one  single 
was  discreditable  to  buy  or  sell  a  heir  (eva  JAOVOV  xXr)p6vojj.o-i  •xaT<x- 
lot  of  land,  but  that  the  lot  might  XntsTv)  CTnofjLvTjiiaTa  E'H  'HjloSov, 
be  either  given  or  bequeathed  at  Fragm.  vol.  v.  pp.  777,  "Wyttenb.), 
pleasure.  He  mentions  nothing  But  Hesiod  does  not  lay  down  this 
about  the  prohibition  to  divide,  as  a  necessity  or  as  a  universal 
and  he  even  states  what  contradicts  rule;  he  only  says  that  a  man  is 
it, — that  it  was  the  practice  to  give  better  off  who  has  only  one  son 
a  large  dowry  when  a  rich  man's  (Opp.  Di.  374).  And  if  Plato  had 
daughter  married  (ii.  6,  11).  The  been  able  to  cite  Lykurgus  as  an 
Bister  of  Agesilaus,  Kyniska,  was  authority  for  that  system  of  an  in- 
a  person  of  large  property,  which  variable  number  of  separate  xX-jjpoi 
apparently  implies  the  division  of  or  lots,  which  he  sets  forth  in  his 
his  father's  estate  (Plutarch,  Agesi-  treatise  De  Legibus  (p.  740),  it  is 
laus,  30).  highly  probable  that  he  would 
Whether  there  was  ever  any  law  have  done  so.  Still  less  can  Aris^ 
prohibiting  a  father  from  dividing  totle  have  supposed  that  Lykurgus 
his  lot  among  his  children  may  or  the  Spartan  system  either  en- 
well  be  doubted.  The  Ehetra  of  sured,  or  intended  to  ensure,  the 
the  ephor  Epitadens  (Plutarch,  maintenance  of  an  unalterable 
Agis,  5)  granted  unlimited  power  number  of  distinct  proprietary 
of  testamentary  disposition  to  the  lots;  for  he  expressly  notices  that 
possessor,  so  that  he  might  give  scheme  as  a  peculiarity  of  Philo- 
away  or  bequeathe  his  land  to  a  laus  the  Corinthian,  in  his  lawa 
stranger  if  he  choso.  To  this  law  for  the  Thebans  (Polit.  ii.  9,  7). 
great  effects  are  ascribed:  but  it  is  *  Polybius, Fragm.  ap.  Maii  Col-, 
evident  that  the  tendency  to  accu-  lect.  Vett.  Scrip,  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 
mulate  property  in  few  hands,  and  Perhaps,  as  O.  Muller  remarks, 
the  tendency  to  diminution  in  the  this  may  mean  only,  that  none 
number  of  qualified  citizens,  were  except  the  eldest  brother  could 
powerfully  manifested  before  the  afford  to  marry;  but  the  feelings. 
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Spartan  brothers  had  often  one  and  the  same  wife,  the 
paternal  land  being  just  sufficient  to  furnish  contributions 
for  all  to  the  public  mess,  and  thus  to  keep  alive  the  citizen- 
rights  of  all  the  sons.  The  tendency  to  diminution  in  the 
number  of  Spartan  citizens  seems  to  have  gone  on  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  and  must  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  foundation  of  Messene,  with  its 
independent  territory  around,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
an  event  which  robbed  the  Spartans  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  property.  Apart  from  these  special  causes,  moreover, 
it  has  been  observed  often  as  a  statistical  fact,  that  a  close 
corporation  of  citizens,  or  any  small  number  of  families, 
intermarrying  habitually  among  one  another,  and  not 
reinforced  from  without,  have  usually  a  tendency  to  di- 
minish. 

The  present  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  at  length 
into  that  combination  of  causes  which  partly  sapped,  partly 
overthrew,  both  the  institutions  of  Lykurgus  and  the  power 
of  Sparta.  But  taking  the  condition  oi  that  city  as  it  stood 
in  the  time  of  Agis  III.  (say  about  250  B.C.),  we  know  that 
its  citizens  had  become  few  in  number,  the  bulk  of  them 
miserably  poor,  and  all  the  land  in  a  small  number  of 
hands.  The  old  discipline  and  the  public  mess  (as  far  as 
the  rich  were  concerned)  had  degenerated  into  mere  forms 
— a  numerous  body  of  strangers  or  non-citizens  (the  old 
xenelasy,  or  prohibition  of  resident  strangers,  being  long 
discontinued)  were  domiciled  in  the  town,  forming  a  power- 
ful moneyed  interest;  and  lastly,  the  dignity  and  ascen- 
,  dency  of  the  state  amongst  its  neighbours  were 

Diminished       ,.      J  ,-,  -,        T,      '          •  ,    i  -,       , 

number  of  altogether  ruined.    It  was  insupportable  to  a 

citizens  young  enthusiast  like  king  Agis,  as  well  as  to 

dation^oT"  many  ardent  spirits  among  his  contemporaries, 

f-parta  in  to  contrast  this  degradation  with  the  previous 

ofVgif.11  glories  of  their  country;  nor  did  they  see  any 

His  ardent  other  way  of  reconstructing  the  old  Sparta  ex- 

resStore°the  cept  by  again  admitting  the  disfranchised  poor 

dignity  of  citizens,  redividingthelaiids,  cancelling  all  debts, 

the  state.  ^^  restoring  the  public  mess  and  military  train- 

of  the  Spartans  in  respect  to  mar-  is  both   illustrated    and   rendered 

riage  were  in  many  other  points  so  credible  by  the  permission  granted 

different  from   ours,    that  -we  are  in  the  laws  of  Solon  to  an  irtx).T]po« 

hardly    authorised    to    reject    the  who  had  been  claimed  in  marriage 

literal   statement   (History   of  the  by  a  relative  in  his  old  age— Sv  6 

Dorians,  iii.  10,  2)— which  iudeed  xja-ujv  xat  xopio;  fsfb-iwi  xata  tbv 
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ing  in  all  their  strictness.  Agis  endeavoured  to  carry 
through  these  subversive  measures,  (such  as  no  demagogue 
in  the  extreme  democracy  of  Athens  would  ever  have  ven- 
tured to  glance  at,)  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  and 
public  assembly,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  rich.  His  sin- 
cerity is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  his  own  property,  and 
that  of  his  female  relatives,  among  the  largest  in  the  state, 
was  cast  as  the  first  sacrifice  into  the  common  stock.  But 
he  became  the  dupe  of  unprincipled  coadjutors,  and 
perished  in  the  unavailing  attempt  to  realise  his  scheme 
by  persuasion.  His  successor  Kleomenes  afterwards  ac- 
complished by  violence  a  change  substantially  similar, 
though  the  intervention  of  foreign  arms  speedily  overthrew 
both  himself  and  his  institutions. 

Now  it  was  under  the  state  of  public  feeling  which 
gave  birth  to  these  projects  of  Agis  and  Kleo-   Histori0 
menes at  Sparta,  that  the  historic  fancy,  unknown   fancy  of 
to  Aristotle  and  his  predecessors,  first  gained  ^anfquai 
ground,  of  the  absolute  equality  of  property  as   partitioner 
a  primitive  institution  of  Lykurgus.   How  much   ~j£n^t 
such  a  belief  would  favour  the  schemes  of  inno-   of  tins 
vatiou   is  too  obvious  to  require  notice;   and   feehns- 
without  supposing  any  deliberate  imposture,  we  cannot  be 
astonished  that  the  predispositions  of  enthusiastic  patriots 
interpreted  according  to  their  own  partialities  an  old  un- 
recorded legislation  from  which  they  were  separated  by 
more  than  five  centuries.    The  Lykurgean  discipline  tended 
forcibly  to   suggest  to  men's  minds  the  idea  of  equalitv 
among  the  citizens, — that  is,  the  negation  of  all  inequality 
not  founded  on  some  personal  attribute — inasmuch  as  it 
assimilated  the  habits,  enjoyments  and  capacities  of  the 
rich  to  those  of  the  poor;  and  the  equality  thus  existing  in 
idea  and  tendency,  which  seemed  to  proclaim  the  wish  of 
the  founder,  was  strained  by  the  later  reformers  into  a 
positive  institution  which  he  had  at  first  realised,  but  from 
which  his  degenerate  followers  had  receded.     It  was  thus 
that  the  fancies,  longings,  and  indirect  suggestions  of  the 
present  assumed  the  character  of  recollections  out  of  the 
early,  obscure,  and  extinct  historical  past.     Perhaps  the 

N<5|Aov  aito?  (JIT]  8'j-/ctT6;  •%  irXTjsia'siv  statements  respecting   the   lots  of 

(>7i6  ~(I>v   lYYla"a    T()u  avSpo;   ozuls-  land  at  Sparta,  several  are  uusup- 

oOat  (Plutarch,  SolAn,  c.  20).  ported  and  some  incorrtsct, 
I  may  observe,  that  of  O.  Mlillor'a 
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philosopher  Sphaerus  of  Borysthenes  (friend  and  companion 
of  Kleomenes,  t  disciple  of  Zeno  the  Stoic  and  author  of 
works  now  lost  both  on  Lykurgus  and  Sokrates  and  on  the 
constitution  of  Sparta)  may  have  been  one  of  those  wha 
gave  currency  to  such  an  hypothesis.  And  we  shall  readily 
believe,  that  if  advanced,  it  would  find  easy  and  sincere 
credence,  when  we  recollect  how  many  similar  delusions 
have  obtained  vogue  in  modern  times  far  more  favourable 
to  historical  accuracy — how  much  false  colouring  has  been 
attached  by  the  political  feeling  of  recent  days  to  matters 
of  ancient  history,  such  as  the  Saxon  Witenagemote,  the 
Great  Charter,  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  or  even  the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth. 

When  we  read  the  division  of  lands  really  proposed 
Partition  ^y  king  Agis,  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  close  copy 
proposed  of  the  original  division  ascribed  to  Lykurgus. 
by  Agis.  jje  parceis  the  lands  bounded  by  the  four  limits 
of  Pellene,  Sellasia,  Malea,  and  Taygetus,  into  4500  lots, 
one  to  every  Spartan;  and  the  lands  beyond  these  limits 
into  15,000  lots,  one  to  each  Perioekus;  and  he  proposes 
to  constitute  in  Sparta  fifteen  Pheiditia  or  public  mess- 
tables,  some  including  400  individuals,  others  200, — thus 
providing  a  place  for  each  of  his  4500  Spartans.  With 
respect  to  the  division  originally  ascribed  to  Lykurgus, 
difi°erent  accounts  were  given.  Some  considered  it  to  have 
set  out  9000  lots  for  the  district  of  Sparta,  and  30,000  for 

1  Plutarch, KleomenSs,  cap.  2 — 11,  nophon,     Ephorus,     KallisthenSs, 

with  the  note  of  Schomann,  p.  175;  can  compare  the  Kretan   polity  to 

also  Lycurg.   cap.   8 ;    Athenae.    iv.  the  o'd   Lacedamonian.    the   main 

p.  141.  features    of   the   two  being  (as  he- 

Phylarchus    also    described   the  says)      so      different — equality     of 

proceedings    of  KleomenSs,   seem-  property      at     Sparta,     great     in- 

ingly   with   favour   (Athenae.    ib.) ;  equality     of    property    in    Krete, 

compare  Plutarch,   Agis,  c.  9.  among     other    differences    (Polyb. 

Polybius  believed  that  Lykurgus  vi.  45—48). 

had  introduced  equality  of  landed  This  remark  of  Polybius  exhibits 

possession  both  in  the    district   of  the   difference    of   opinion   of  the 

Sparta    and    throughout   Laconia :  earlier  writers,  as   compared   with 

his  opinion  is  probably   borrowed  those    during    the     third    century 

from  these   same    authors,    of  the  before     the     Christian    aera.       The 

third  century  before  the  Christian  former  compared  Spartan  and  Kre- 

aera.     For   he   expresses   his    great  tan  institutions,  because   they  did 

surprise     how    the    best-informed  not   conceive    equality    of   landed 

ancient  authors  (.fji  \rjfiia-i-rji.  TU>V  property  as  a  feature  in  old  Sparta, 
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the  rest  of  Laconia;1  others  affirmed  that  6000  lots  had 
been  given  by  Lykurgus,  and  3000  added  afterwards  by 
king  Polydorus ;  a  third  tale  was,  that  Lykurgus  had  assign- 
ed 4500  lots,  and  king  Polydorus  as  many  more.  This 
last  scheme  is  much  the  same  as  what  was  really  proposed 
by  Agis. 

In  the  preceding  argument  respecting  the  redivision 
of  land  ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  I  have  taken  that   o  inion 
measure  as  it  is  described  by  Plutarch.     But   that  Ly- 
there  has  been  a  tendency,  in  some  able  modern   kur8U8 
writers,  while  admitting  the  general  fact  of  such   8ome°Sagra- 
redivision,  to  i*eject  the  account  given  by  Plutarch  £ian  inter- 
in  some  of  its  main  circumstances.     That,  for   but  not  an 
instance,  which  is  the  capital  feature  in  Plutarch's   enti?e  re- 
narrative,  and  which  gives  soul  and  meaning  to   gratuitous 
his  picture  of  the  lawgiver — the  eq  uality  of  parti-   aud  im- 

, .     J  •  .  i  -.     probable. 

tion — is  now  rejected  by  many  as  incorrect,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  Lykurgus  made  some  new  agrarian  regula- 
tions tending  towards  a  general  equality  of  landed  property, 
but  not  an  entirely  new  partition;  that  he  may  have  resumed 
from  the  wealthy  men  lauds  which  they  hadunjustly  taken 
from  the  conquered  Achaeans,  and  thus  provided  allotments 
both  for  the  poorer  citizens  and  for  the  subject  Laconians. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  who  at  the  same  time 
admits  that  the  exact  proportion  of  the  Lykurgean  dis- 
tribution can  hardly  be  ascertained.2 

1  Bespecting    Spha;rus,    see   Plu-  Wachsmuth    (Hellenisch.   Alter- 

tarch,    Lycurg.    c.  8  ;    Kleomen.    c.  thumskunde,  v.  4.  42.  p.   217)    sup- 

2;     Athena:,    ir.    p.    141;     Diogen.  poses     "that    the    best    land    was 

IJae'rt.  vii.  sect.  137.  already  parcelled,  before  the  time 

1  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  viii.  vol.  i.  of  Lykurgus,   into    lots    of  equal 

p.  344 — 347.  magnitude,    corresponding  to    the 

C.  F.  Hormann,  on  the  contrary,  number  of  Spartans,  which  number 

considers    the    equal    partition    of  afterwards  increased  to  nine  thou- 

Laconia  into  lots    indivisible    and  sand."     For  this   assertion  I  know 

inalienable   as   "an   essential   con-  no  evidence  ;  it  departs  from  PJu- 

dition''      (eine      wesentliche     Be-  tarch,    without    substituting    any- 

dingung)  of  the  whole  Lykurgean  thing  better  authenticated  or  more 

system  (Lehrbuch  der  Griechischen  plausible.     Wachsmuth  notices  the 

Staatsaltertlmmer,  sect.  28).  partition    of    Laconia    among    the 

Tittmann     (Gri  echische     Staats-  Periceki     in     30,000      equal      lots, 

verfassungen,     p.    5S8 — 59r>)    states  without  any    comment,  nud   seem- 

and     seems    to     admit    the    equal  ingly  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  of 

partition    as    a    fact,   without  any  it  (p.  21S). 

commentary.  Manso  also  supposes    that   there 

VOL.  II.  2  D 
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I  cannot  but  take  a  different  view  of  the  statement 
made  by  Plutarch.  The  moment  that  we  depart  from  that 
rule  of  equality,  which  stands  so  prominently  marked  in 
his  biography  of  Lykurgus,  we  step  into  a  boundless  field 
of  possibility,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  determine  us  to 
one  point  more  than  to  another.  The  surmise  started  by 
Dr.  Thirlwall,  of  lands  unjustly  taken  from  the  conquered 
Achaeans  by  wealthy  Spartan  proprietors,  is  altogether 
gratuitous;  and  granting  it  to  be  correct,  we  have  still  to 
explain  how  it  happened  that  this  correction  of  a  partial 
injustice  came  to  be  transformed  into  the  comprehensive 
and  systematic  measure  which  Plutarch  describes;  and  to 
explain,  farther,  from  whence  it  arose  that  none  of  the 
authors  earlier  than  Plutarch  take  any  notice  of  Lykurgus 
as  an  agrarian  equalizer.  These  two  difficulties  will  still 
remain,  even  if  we  overlook  the  gratuitous  nature  of  Dr. 
Thirlwall's  supposition,  or  of  any  other  supposition  which 
can  be  proposed  respecting  the  real  Lykurgean  measure 
which  Plutarch  is  affirmed  to  have  misrepresented. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  difficulties  are  best  obvia- 
ted  by  adopting  a  different  canon  of  historical 
rnent  of  interpretation.  We  cannot  accept  as  real  the 
I'lutarch  Lykurgean  land  division  described  in  the  life  of 
explained  the  lawgiver;  but  treating  this  account  as  a 
by  suppo-  fiction,  two  modes  of  proceeding  are  open  to  us. 

sing  it  a          -.Tr  .,,  -j         ,,        •„ °,.  x       ., 

notion  of       VV  e  may  either  consider  the  action,  as  it  now 

the  time  of  stands,  to  be  the  exaggeration  and  distortion  of 

some  small  fact,  and  then  try  to  guess,  without 

had  once  been  an  equal  division  estimate  of  average  produce," — not 
of  land  prior  to  Lykurgus— that  it  in  equal  acreable  dimensions.  He 
had  degenerated  into  abuse — and  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  us  that  "the 
that  Lykurgus  corrected  it ,  re-  lots  of  the  Spartans,  which  sup- 
storing,  not  absolute  equality,  but  ported  twice  as  many  men  ae  the 
something  near  to  equal  ty  (Manso,  lots  of  the  Perioski,  must  upon  the 
Sparta,  vol.  i.  p.  110—121).  This  whole  have  been  twice  as  extensive 
is  the  same  gratuitous  supposition  (».  e.  in  the  aggregate):  each  lot 
as  that  of  Wachsmuth.  must  therefore  have  been  seven 
O.  Muller  admits  the  division  as  times  greater"  (compare  History 
stated  by  Plutarch,  though  he  says  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  3,  6  ;  iii.  10,  2). 
that  the  whole  number  ofPOOOlots  He  also  supposes  that  "similar 
cannot  have  been  set  out  before  partitions  of  land  had  been  made 
the  Messenian  war;  and  he  adheres  from  the  time  of  the  first  occupation 
to  the  idea  of  equality  as  contained  of  Laconia  by  the  Dorians."1  Wbo- 
in  Plutarch;  but  he  says  that  the  evercompares his  various  positions 
equality  consisted  in  "equal  with  the  evidence  brought  to  sup- 
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any  assistance,  what  the  small  fact  was ;  or  we  may  regard 
it  as  fiction  from  first  to  last,  the  expression  of  some  large 
idea  and  sentiment  so  powerful  in  its  action  on  men's  minds 
at  a  given  time,  as  to  induce  them  to  make  a  place  for  it 
among  the  realities  of  the  past.  Now  the  latter  supposition, 
applied  to  the  times  of  Agis  III.,  best  meets  the  case  before 
us.  The  eighth  chapter  of  the  life  of  Lykurgus  by  Plutarch, 
in  recounting  the  partition  of  land,  describes  the  dream  of 
king  Agis,  whose  mind  is  full  of  two  sentiments — grief  and 
shame  for  the  actual  condition  of  his  country — together 
with  reverence  for  its  past  glories,  as  well  as  for  the  law- 
giver from  whose  institutions  those  glories  had  emanated. 
Absorbed  with  this  double  feeling,  the  reveries  of  Agis  go 
back  to  the  old  ante-Lykurgean  Sparta  as  it  stood  more 
than  five  centuries  before.  He  sees  in  the  spirit  the  same 
mischiefs  and  disorders  as  those  which  afflict  his  waking 
eye — gross  inequalities  of  property,  with  a  few  insolent  and 
luxurious  rich,  a  crowd  of  mutinous  and  suffering  poor,  and 
nothing  but  fierce  antipathy  reigning  between  the  two. 
Into  the  midst  of  this  froward,  lawless,  and  distempered 
community  steps  the  venerable  missionary  from  Delphi, — 
breathes  into  men's  minds  new  impulses,  and  an  impatience 
to  shake  off  the  old  social  and  political  Adam — and  per- 
suades the  rich,  voluntarily  abnegating  their  temporal 
advantages,  to  welcome  with  satisfaction  a  new  system 
wherein  no  distinction  shall  be  recognised,  except  that  of 
good  or  evil  desert. l  Having  thusregenerated  the  national 
mind,  he  parcels  out  the  territory  of  Lacoiiia  into  equal 
lots,  leaving  no  superiority  to  any  one.  Fraternal  harmony 
becomes  the  reigning  sentiment,  while  the  coming  harvests 
present  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  a  paternal  inheritance 
recently  distribut  ed,  with  the  brotherhood  contented,  modest 

port    them,     will     find    a    painful  '  Plutarch,    Lykurg.    c.  8.    avii- 

diaproportion     between    the   basis  icaise   TTJV    yibpav    aitoitjav   el?   (i^aov 

and  the  superstructure.  9*-na<:,    i£    opX*^    avaSaoaaQai,    xat 

The  views    of  Schomann,    so   far  CTJ''  (*£*'   iXXrjiiov   aitavTas,    6;xaXst4 

as    I     collect     from     expressions  xai  looxXp^pouf  TO!?  fUot?  YsvofAivou?. 

somewhat  vague,  seem  to  coincide  TO  8s  irpwtsiov  apsr-^    [ASTiovras1  i? 

with  those  of  Dr.    Thirlwall.     He  a).).T)?  g-rspu)  rcpo;   Irepov   oix  OUST); 

admits   however  that   the    alleged  8ia?opa;,  oOS'  dvtaotT]to;,  -).TJJ  ?<JT]-< 

Lykurgean      equalisation      is     at  otla/piLv  '^oyo?  opi'st  xal  xaXuw  erai- 

variance  with   the   representations  vo;.    'Er.tfio-i  6s  T<p  Xiyiu  76   4pYO''i 

of  Plato    (Schomann,    Antiq.    Jur.  SUvst-fie,  &c. 
Pub.  iv.  1,  1,  note  4,  p.  110). 

2  D  2 
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and  docile.  Such  is  the  picture  with  which  "mischievous 
Oneirus"  cheats  the  fancy  of  the  patriotic  Agis,  whispering 
the  treacherous  message  that  the  gods  have  promised  him 
success  in  a  similar  attempt,  and  thus  seducing  him  into 
that  fatal  revolutionary  course,  which  is  destined  to  bring 
himself,  his  wife  and  his  aged  mother  to  the  dungeon  and 
the  hangman's  rope. l 

That  the  golden  dream  just  described  was  dreamt  by 
some  Spartan  patriots  is  certain,  because  it  stands  recorded 
in  Plutarch;  that  it  was  not  dreamt  by  the  authors  of  cen- 
turies preceding  Agis,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show; 
that  the  earnest  feelings,  of  sickness  of  the  present  and 
yearning  for  a  better  future  under  the  colours  of  a  restored 
past,  which  filled  the  soul  of  this  king  and  his  brother 
reformers — combined  with  the  levelling  tendency  between 
rich  and  poor  which  really  was  inherent  in  the  Lykurgeaii 
discipline — were  amply  sufficient  to  beget  such  a  dream 
and  to  procure  for  it  a  place  among  the  great  deeds  of  the 
old  lawgiver,  so  much  venerated  and  so  little  known, — this 
too  I  hold  to  be  unquestionable.  Had  there  been  any 
evidence  that  Lykurgus  had  interfered  with  private  pro- 
perty, to  the  limited  extent  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  other 
able  critics  imagine — that  he  had  resumed  certain  lands 
unjustly  taken  by  the  rich  from  the  Achseans — I  should 
have  been  glad  to  record  it;  but  finding  no  such  evidence, 
I  cannot  think  it  necessary  to  presume  the  fact  simply  in 
order  to  account  for  the  story  in  Plutr.rch.2 

1  Plutarch.  Agis,  c.  19—20.  was  first  brought  to  my  knowledge 

1  I  read  with  much  satisfaction  by  his  notice  of  these  two  volumes 

in  M.  Kopstadt's  Dissertation,  that  in    the    Heidelberger    Jahrbiicher, 

the    general    conclusion    which    I  1846,  No.  41.  p.  649. 
have   endeavoured  to  establish  re-         Since    the    first    edition    I   have 

specting   the     alleged    Lykurgean  read    the    treatise    of    Lachmann 

rediviaion  of  property,  appears  to  (Die  SpartanischeStaatsverfassung 

him  successfully   proved.  (Dissert,  in   ihrer  Entwickelung  und  ihrem 

De    Rerum    Laconic.    Const,    sect.  Verfalle,  sect.  10.   p.    170)  wherein 

13.  p.  138.)  the   redivision  ascribed  to  Lykur- 

He  supposes,  with  perfect  truth,  gus  is    canvassed.     He   too    attri- 

that  atthetime  when  the  firstedition  butes    the    origin    of  the  ta'e  as  a 

of  these  volumes   was  published,  portion   of  history,  to   the  social 

I    was  ignorant    of   the  fact    that  and   political    feelings    current   in 

Lachmann   and  Kortiim   had   both  the    days    of  Agis   III.    and  Kleo- 

callcd   in   question   the  reality    of  menes   III.     He    notices    also  that 

the  Lykurgean   redivision.    In   re-  it    is  in    contradiction    with   Plato 

gard  to  Professor  Kortiim,  the  fact  and   IsokratSs.     But  a   large  pro- 
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The   various  items  in  that  story  all  hang  together, 
and  must  be  understood  as  forming  parts   of  the  same 
comprehensive  fact,  or  comprehensive  fancy.     The  fixed 
total   of  9000  Spartan,   and  30,000  Laconian   lots,*  the 
equality  between  them,  and  the  rent  accruing  from  each, 
represented  by  a  given  quantity  of  moist  and  dry  produce, 
— all  these  particulars  are  alike  true  or  alike  uncertified. 
Upon  the  various  numbers  here  given,  many  authors  have 
raised  calculations  as  to  the  population  and  produce  of 
Laconia,  which  appear  to  me  destitute  of  any  trustworthy 
foundation.      Those    who    accept   the  history,   Acknow 
that  Lykurgus  constituted  the  above-mentioned  lodged  dif. 
numbers  both  of  citizens  and  of  lots  of  land,   ^lty  of 
and  that  he  contemplated  the  maintenance  of  standing 
both  numbers  in  unchangeable  proportion — are   by  what. 

I-,,  .  ii.ii'       means  the 

perplexed  to  assign  the   means  whereby   this    fixed 
adjustment  was  kept  undisturbed.    Nor  are  they   number  and 
much  assisted  in  the  solution  of  this  embarras-   of  the'iots 
sing  problem  by  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  who   were  main- 
tells  us  that  the  number  remained  fixed  of  itself, 
and  that  the  succession  ran  on  from  father  to  son  without 
either  consolidation  or  multiplication  of  parcels,   down  to 
the  period  when  foreign  wealth  flowed  into  Sparta,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian   war.      Shortly  after  that  period  (he   tells  us)   a 

portion    of   the    arguments    which  dence,    perhaps    such    facts    might 

he  brings  to   disprove  it,    are  con-  appear.    But  as  the  evidence  stands 

nected    with  ideas    of  his  own  re-  now,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to 

specting   the   social   and   political  show   it.     Nor  are    we  entitled  (iu 

constitution    of   Sparta ,    which    I  my  judgement)  to  presume   that  it 

think  either  untrue    or  uncertified,  was  so,  in  the  absence  of  evidence, 

Moreover   he  believes    in    the    in-  simply   in  order  to  make    out  that 

alienability     as    well     as    the    in-  the   Lykurgean   mythe    is    only  an 

divisibility  of  the  separate  lots  of  exaggeration,  and  not  entire  fiction, 

land — which   I   believe    to   be  just  '  Aristotle   (Polit.    ii.    6,    11)  re- 

as  little  correct  as  their  supposed  marks    that    the    territory    of   the 

equality.  Spartanswould  maintain  1500  hors  e- 

Kupstadt   (p.   139)    thinks   that  I  men    and    20,000    hoplites,     while 

have     gone    too     far    in    rejecting  the    number     of    citizens     was    in 

every  middle  opinion.    He   thinks  point   of   fact   less  than    1000     Dr. 

that     Lykurgus    must    have    done  Thirlwall     seems      to      prefer    the 

something,  though  much  less  than  reading   of    Gottling — EOOO  instead 

what  is  affirmed,  tending  to  realise  of    30,000  ;     but    the    latter    seems 

equality    of   individual     property,  better    supported    by     MSS.,     and 

I  shall    not    say  that    this  is  im-  most  suitable, 
possible.     If  we    had   ampler   evi- 
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citizen  named  Epitadeus  became  ephor — a  vindictive  and 
ta  v  malignant  man,  who,  having  had  a  quarrel  with 
story  about  his  son,  and  wishing  to  oust  him  from  the 
^e  ePhor  succession,  introduced  and  obtained  sanction 
to  a  new  Rhetra,  whereby  power  was  granted 
to  every  father  of  a  family  either  to  make  over  during 
life,  or  to  bequeathe  after  death,  his  house  and  his  estate 
to  any  one  whom  he  chose. 1  But  it  is  plain  that  this  story 
(whatever  be  the  truth  about  the  family  quarrel  of 
Epitadeus)  does  not  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  From 
the  time  of  Lykurgus  to  that  of  this  disinheriting  ephor, 
more  than  four  centuries  must  be  reckoned:  now  had  there 
been  real  causes  at  work  sufficient  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  identical  number  of  lots  and  families  during  this  long 
period,  we  see  no  reason  why  his  new  law,  simply  permissive 
and  nothing  more,  should  have  overthrown  it.  We  are  not 
told  by  Plutarch  what  was  the  law  of  succession  prior  to 
Epitadeus.  If  the  whole  estate  went  by  law  to  one  son  in 
the  family,  what  became  of  the  other  sons,  to  whom  in- 
dustrious acquisition  in  any  shape  was  repulsive  as  well  as 
interdicted?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  estate  was  divided 
between  the  sons  equally  (as  it  was  by  the  law  of  succes- 
sion at  Athens),  how  can  we  defend  the  maintenance  of  an 
unchanged  aggregate  number  of  parcels? 

Dr.  Thirlwall,  after  having  admitted  a  modified  inter- 
ference with  private  property  by  Lykurgus,  so  as  to  exact 
from  the  wealthy  a  certain  sacrifice  in  order  to  create  lots 
for  the  poor,  and  to  bring  about  something  approaching 
to  equi-producing  lots  for  all,  observes : — "  The  average 
amount  of  the  rent  (paid  by  the  cultivating  Helots  from 
each  lot)  seems  to  have  been  no  more  than  was  required 
for  the  frugal  maintenance  of  a  family  with  six  persons. 
The  right  of  transfer  was  as  strictly  confined  as  that  of 
enjoyment:  the  patrimony  was  indivisible,  inalienable,  and 
descended  to  the  eldest  son;  in  default  of  a  male  heir,  to 
the  eldest  daughter.  The  object  seems  to  have  been,  after 
the  number  of  the  allotments  became  fixed,  that  each 
should  be  constantly  represented  by  one  head  of  a  house- 
hold. But  the  nature  of  the  means  employed  for  this  end 
is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  of  the  Spartan  system 

In  the   better   times    of  the  commonwealth,  this 

seems  to  have  been  principally  effected  by  adoptions  and 

1  Plutarch,  Agig,  c.  5. 
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marriages  with  heiresses,  which  provided  for  the  marriages 
of  younger  sons  in  families  too  numerous  to  be  supported 
on  their  own  hereditary  property.  It  was  then  probably 
seldom  necessary  for  the  state  to  interfere,  in  order  to 
direct  the  childless  owner  of  an  estate,  or  the  father  of  a 
rich  heiress,  to  a  proper  choice.  But  as  all  adoption 
required  the  sanction  of  the  kings,  and  they  had  also  the 
disposal  of  the  hand  of  orphan  heiresses,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  magistrate  had  the  power  of  interposing  on 
such  occasions,  even  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  individ- 
uals, to  relieve  poverty  and  check  the  accumulation  of 
wealth."  (Hist.  Gr.  ch.  8.  vol.  i.  p.  367.) 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  view  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  here 
takes  of  the  state  of  property,  or  the  arrange-  Landed 
ments  respecting  its  transmission,  in  ancient  property 
Sparta.  Neither  the  equal  modesty  of  possession  unlquai  \vS 
which  he  supposes,  nor  the  precautions  for  divided  at 
perpetuating  it,  can  be  shown  to  have  ever  sParta ; 
existed  among  the  pupils  of  Lykurgus.  Our  earliest 
information  intimates  the  existence  of  rich  men  at  Sparta : 
the  story  of  king  Aristo  and  Agetus,  in  Herodotus,  exhibits 
to  us  the  latter  as  a  man  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
had  only  just  "enough  to  maintain  six  persons  frugally" — 
while  his  beautiful  wife,  whom  Aristo  coveted  and  en- 
trapped from  him,  is  expressly  described  as  the  daughter 
of  opulent  parents.  Sperthies  and  Bulis  the  Talthybiads 
are  designated  as  belonging  to  a  distinguished  race,  and 
among  the  wealthiest  men  in  Sparta. 1  Demaratus  was  the 
only  king  of  Sparta,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  who  had 
ever  gained  a  chariot  victory  in  the  Olympic  games;  but 
we  know  by  the  case  of  Lichas  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Evagoras,  and  others,  that  private  Spartans  were 
equally  successful;2  and  for  one  Spartan  who  won  the  prize, 
there  must  of  course  have  been  many  who  bred  their  horses 
and  started  their  chariots  unsuccessfully.  It  need  hardly 
be  remarked  that  chariot-competition  at  Olympia  was  one 
of  the  most  significant  evidences  of  a  wealthy  house:  nor 
were  there  wanting  Spartans  who  kept  horses  and  dogs 
without  any  exclusive  view  to  the  games.  "We  know  from 
Xenophon,  that  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  "the 
very  rich  Spartans"  provided  the  horses  to  be  mounted  for 

1  Herod,  vi.  61.     oTot  ivOpwriU'*  TE         z  Herod,    vi.     70—103;      Thucyd» 
oXfKtov  OuYa-tEpa,  &c.  ;  vii.  134.  v.  50. 
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the  state-cavalry.1  These  and  other  proofs,  of  the  existence 
of  rich  men  at  Sparta,  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a 
body  of  citizens  each  possessing  what  was  about  enough 
for  the  frugal  maintenance  of  six  persons  and  no  more. 

As  we  do  not  find  that  such  was  in  practice  the  state 
of  property  in  the  Spartan  community,  so  neither  can  we 
discover  that  the  lawgiver  ever  tried  either  to  make  or  to 
keep  it  so.  "What  he  did  was  to  impose  a  rigorous  public 
nor  were  discipline,  with  simple  clothing  and  fare,  in- 
tbore  any  cumbent  alike  upon  the  rich  and  the  poor  (this 

laws  which  ,.  .    ,    L  ~  TVj 

tended  to  was  his  special  present  to  Greece,  according  to 
equalise  it.  Thucydides,2  and  his  great  point  of  contact  with 
democracy,  according  to  Aristotle);  but  he  took  no  pains 
either  to  restrain  the  enrichment  of  the  former,  or  to 
prevent  the  impoverishment  of  the  latter.  He  meddled 
little  with  the  distribution  of  property,  and  such  neglect 
is  one  of  the  capital  deficiencies  for  which  Aristotle  cen- 
sures him.  That  philosopher  tells  us,  indeed,  that  the 
Spartan  law  had  made  it  dishonourable  (he  does  not  say, 
peremptorily  forbidden)  to  buy  or  sell  landed  property, 
butthattherewas  the  fullest  liberty  both  of  donation  and  be- 
quest: and  the  same  results  (he  justly  observes)  ensued  from 
the  practice  tolerated  as  would  have  ensued  from  the  practice 
discountenanced — since  it  was  easy  to  disguise  a  real  sale 
under  an  ostensible  donation.  He  notices  pointedly  the 
tendency  of  property  at  Sparta  to  concentrate  itself  in 
i'ewer  hands,  unopposed  by  any  legal  hindrances:  the  fathers 
married  their  daughters  to  whomsoever  they  chose,  and 
gave  dowries  according  to  their  own  discretion,  generally 
very  large:  the  rich  families  moreover  intermarried  among 
Opinions  of  one  another  habitually  and  without  restriction. 
Aristotle.  Xow  all  these  are  indicated  by  Aristotle  as  cases 
in  which  the  law  might  have  interfered,  and  ought  to  have 
interfered,  but  did  not — for  the  great  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating the  benefits  of  landed  property  as  much  as  possible 
among  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  Again,  he  tells  us  that  the 
law  encouraged  the  multiplication  of  progeny,  and  granted 
exemptions  to  such  citizens  as  had  three  or  four  children 
— but  took  no  thought  how  the  numerous  families  of  poorer 
citizens  were  to  live,  or  to  maintain  their  qualification  at 

1  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  11;  Xe-      Polit.  ii.  2,  6. 

tiopli.  de  Rep.  Lac.  v.  3;  Molpis  2  Thucyd.  i.  6;  Aristot.  Polit.  iv. 
ap  Athens,  iv.  p.  141;  Ariilut.  7,  4,  5;  viii.  1,  3. 
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the  public  tables,  most  of  the  lands  of  the  state  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  rich.1  His  notice,  and  condemnation  of 
that  law,  which  made  the  franchise  of  the  Spartan  citizen 
dependent  upon  his  continuing  to  furnish  his  quota  to  the 
public  table-  havebeen  already  adverted  to ;  as  well  as  the 
potent  love  of  money2  which  he  notes  in  the  Spartan  char- 
acter, and  which  must  have  tended  continually  to  keep 
together  the  richer  families  among  themselves:  while 
amongst  a  community  where  industry  was  unknown,  no 
poor  citizen  could  ever  become  rich. 

If  we  duly  weigh  these  evidences,  we  shall  see  that 
equality  of  possessions  neither  existed  in  fact,   Erroneous 
nor  ever  entered  into  the  scheme  and  tendencies   !"pposit., 
of  the   lawgiver   at  Sparta.    And  the  picture   reganTto 
which  Dr.  Tbirlwall3  has  drawn  of  a  body  of  J^Spn"tan 
citizens  each  possessing  a  lot  of  land  about  ade-   practice  of 
quate  to  the  frugal  maintenance  of  six  persons   succession. 
• — of  adoptions  and  marriages  of  heiresses  arranged  with  a 

1  Aristot.    Polit.   ii.  0,  10—13;   v.  long  unalterability,  so  improbable 

C,  7.  in    itself,     was     maintained:     but 

1  The  panegyrist  Xenophon  act-  both  affirm  the  fact  positively, 

nowledges  much  the  same  respect-  The    period   will    be    more   than 

ing   the   Sparta   which   he  witnes-  400  years,    if  the   original  division 

sed  ;   but  he  maintains  that  it  had  be    referred     to     Lykurgus :     more 

Tjeen  better   in   former  times   (Re-  than  ."00  years,  if  the  9000  lots  are 

pub.  Lac.  c.  14).  understood  to   date  from  the  Mes- 

'  The     view     of    Dr.     Thirlwall  senian  war. 

agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of  If  this  alleged  fact  be  really  a 
Manso  and  0.  Miiller  (Manso,  fact,  it  is  something  almost  with- 
Sparta.  vol.  i.  p.  US— 128  ;  and  vol.  out  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
ii.  Beilage,  9,  p.  129;  and  Miiller,  mankind:  and  before  we  consent 
History  of  the  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  B.  to  believe  it,  we  ought  at  least 
iii.  c.  10.  sect.  2,  3).  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  con- 
Both  these  authors  maintain  the  siderable  show  of  positive  evidence 
proposition  stated  by  Plutarch  in  its  favour,  and  not  much  against 
(Arris,  c.  B,  in  his  reference  to  the  it.  But  on  examining  Manso  and 
cphor  Epitadeus,  and  the  new  law  Miiller,  it  will  be  seen  that  not 
carried  by  that  ephor),  that  the  only  is  there  very  slender  evidence 
number  of  Spartan  lots,  nearly  in  its  favour—  there  is  a  decided 
equal  and  rigorously  indivisible,  balance  of  evidence  against  it. 
remained  with  little  or  no  change  The  evidence  produced  to  prove 
from  the  time  of  the  original  di-  the  indivisibility  of  the  Spartan 
vision  down  to  the  return  of  Ly-  lot  is  a  passage  o'  Herakleid^s 
sander  after  his  victorious  close  Ponticus,  c.  2  (ad  calc.  Cragii,  p. 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Both 
acknowledge  that  they  cannot  un- 
dcrstand  by  what  regulations  this  pet«  otvatvijMoOsi  (or  vsv£[Ar(aOxi)  o'i5iv 
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deliberate  view  of  providing  for  the  younger  children  of 
numerous  families — of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  kings 

e;e<m.  The  first  portion  of  this 
assertion  is  confirmed  by,  and  pro- 
bably borrowed  from,  Aristotle, 
•who  says  the  same  thing  nearly 
in  the  game  words:  the  second 
portion  of  the  sentence  ought,  ac- 
cording to  all  reasonable  rules  of 
construction,  to  be  understood 
with  reference  to  the  first  part ; 
that  is,  to  the  sale  of  the  original 
lot.  "To  sell  land  is  held  dis- 
graceful among  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, nor  is  it  permitted  to  sever 
off  any  portion  of  the  original  lot," 
i.  e.  for  sale.  Herakleidfis  is  not 
here  speaking  of  the  law  of  s«c- 
otssion  to  property  at  Lacedaemon, 
nor  can  we  infer  from  his  words 
that  the  whole  lot  was  transmitted 
entire  to  one  son.  No  evidence 
except  this  very  irrelevant  sen- 
tence is  produced  by  Muller  and 
Manso  to  justify  their  positive 
assertion,  that  the  Spartan  lot  of 
land  was  indivi-ible  in  respect  to 
inheritance. 

Having  thus  determined  the  in- 
divisible transmission  of  lots  to 
one  son  of  a  family,  Manso  and 
Muller  presume,  without  any 
proof,  that  that  son  must  be  the 
eldest:  and  Muller  proceeds  to 
state  something  equally  unsup- 
ported by  proof: — "The  extent  of 
his  rights,  however,  was  perhaps 
no  farther  than  that  he  was  con- 
sidered master  of  the  house  and 
property;  while  the  other  members 
of  the  family  had  an  equal  right 
to  the  enjoyment  of  it.  ...  The 
master  of  the  family  was  therefore 
obliged  to  contribute  for  all  these 
to  the  syssitia,  without  which  con- 
tribution no  one  was  admitted." — 
pp.  199,  200. 

All  this  is  completely  gratui- 
tous, and  will  be  found  to  produce 
as  many  difficulties  in  one  way  as 


it  removes  in  another. 

The  next  law  as  to  the  trans- 
mission of  property  which  Manso 
states  to  have  prevailed,  is,  that 
all  daughters  were  to  marry  with- 
out receiving  any  dowry — the  case 
of  a  sole  daughter  is  here  excepted. 
For  this  proposition  he  cites  Plu- 
tarch, Apophtheg.  Laconic,  p.  227; 
Justin,  iii.  3;  /Kliaii.  V.  H.  vi.  6. 
These  authors  do  certainly  affirm 
that  there  was  such  a  regulation, 
and  both  Plutarch  and  Justin  as- 
sign reasons  for  it,  real  or  sup- 
posed. "Lykurgus  being  asked 
why  he  directed  that  maidens 
should  be  married  without  dowry, 
answered, — In  order  that  maidens 
of  poor  families  might  not  remain 
unmarried,  and  that  character  and 
virtue  might  be  exclusively  attend- 
ed to  in  the  choice  of  a  wife." 
The  same  general  reason  is  given 
by  Justin.  Now  the  reason  here 
given  for  the  prohibition  of  dowry, 
goes  indirectly  to  prove  that  there 
existed  no  such  law  of  general 
succession  as  that  which  had  been 
before  stated,  viz.  the  sacred  in- 
divisibility of  the  primitive  lot. 
For  had  this  latter  been  recog- 
nised, the  reason  would  have  been 
obvious  why  daughters  could  re- 
ceive no  dowry:  the  father's  whole 
landed  property  (and  a  Spartan 
could  have  little  of  any  other  pro- 
perty, since  he  never  acquired 
anything  by  industry)  was  under 
the  strictest  entail  to  his  eldest 
son.  Plutarch  and  Justin,  there- 
fore, while  in  their  statement  as 
to  the  matter  of  fact  they  warrant 
Manso  in  affirming  the  prohibition 
of  dowry  (about  this  matter  of  fact, 
more  presently),  do  by  the  reason 
which  they  give,  discountenance  his 
formersuppositionas  to  the  indivi- 
sibility of  the  primitive  family  lots. 
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to  ensure  this  object — of  a  fixed  number  of  lots  of  land, 
each  represented  by  one  head  of  a  household — this  picture 


Thirdly,  Manso  understands 
Aristotle  (Polit.  ii.  6.  11).  by  the 
use  of  the  adverb  vuv,  to  affirm 
something  respecting  his  own  time 
specially,  and  to  imply  at  the 
same  time  that  the  ancient  custom 
had  been  the  reverse.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  adverb,  as  Aristotle 
uses  it  in  that  passage,  bears  out 
such  a  construction:  vuv  8e  there 
does  not  signify  present  time  as 
opposed  to  past,  but  the  antithesis 
between  the  actual  custom  and 
that  which  Aristotle  pronounces 
to  be  expedient.  Aristotle  gives 
no  indication  of  being  aware  that 
any  material  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  laws  of  succession  at 
Sparta ;  this  is  one  circumstance, 
for  which  both  Manso  and  Muller, 
who  both  believe  in  the  extraordi- 
nary revolution  caused  by  the 
permissive  law  of  the  ephor  Epi- 
tadeus,  censure  him. 

Three  other  positions  are  laid 
down  by  Manso  about  the  laws  of 
property  at  Sparta.  1.  A  man  might 
give  away  or  bequeathe  his  land 
to  whomsoever  he  pleased.  2.  But 
none  except  childless  persons 
could  do  this.  3.  They  could  only 
give  or  bequeathe  it  to  citizens 
who  had  no  land  of  their  own. 
Of  these  three  regulations,  the 
first  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Aris- 
totle, and  may  be  relied  upon: 
the  second  is  a  restriction  not 
noticed  by  Aristotle,  and  supported 
by  no  proof  except  that  which 
arises  out  of  the  story  of  the 
ephor  Epitadeus,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  unable  to  disinherit  his 
son  without  causing  a  new  law 
to  be  passed  :  the  thirds  is  a  pure 
fancy. 

So  much  for  the  positive  evi- 
dence, on  the  faith  of  which  Manso 
and  Muller  affirm  the  startling 


fact,  that  the  lots  of  land  in 
Sparta  remained  distinct,  indivi- 
sible, and  unchanged  in  number, 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  I  venture  to  say  that 
such  positive  evidence  is  far  too 
•weak  to  sustain  an  affirmation  in 
itself  so  improbable,  even  if  there 
were  no  evid"nce  on  the  other  side 
for  contradiction.  But  in  this 
case  there  is  powerful  contradictory 
evidence. 

First,  the  assertions  of  these 
authors  are  distinctly  in  the  teeth 
of  Aristotle,  whose  authority  they 
try  to  invalidate  by  saying  that 
he  spoke  altogether  with  reference 
to  his  own  time  at  Sparta,  and 
that  he  misconceived  the  primitive 
Lykurgean  constitution.  Now  this 
might  form  a  reasonable  ground  of 
presumption  against  the  compe- 
tency of  Aristotle,  if  the  witnesses 
produced  on  the  other  side  were 
older  than  he.  But  it  so  happens 
that  every  one  of  the  witnesses 
produced  by  Manso  and  Miiller 
are  younger  than  Aristotle:  Hera- 
kloides  Ponticus,  Plutarch,  Justin, 
Lilian,  <tc.  Nor  is  it  shown  that 
these  authors  copied  from  any 
source  earlier  than  Aristotle— for 
his  testimony  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted by  any  inferences  drawn 
from  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Plato,  Isokrates  or 
Ephorus.  None  of  these  writers, 
anterior  to  or  contemporary  with 
Aristotle,  countenance  the  fancy 
of  equal,  indivisible,  perpetual 
lots,  or  prohibition  of  dowry. 

The  fact  is,  that  Aristotle  is  not 
only  our  best  witness,  but  also 
our  oldest  witness,  respecting  the 
laws  of  property  in  the  Spartan 
commonwealth.  I  could  have  wish- 
ed indeed  that  earlier  testimonies 
had  existed,  and  I  admit  that  even 
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is  one,  of  which  the  reality  must  not  be  sought  on  the  banks 
of  the  Eurotas.   The  "better  times  of  the  commonwealth," 


the  most  sagacious  observer  of 
340 — 330  B.C.  is  liable  to  mistake 
when  he  speaks  of  one  or  two 
centuries  before.  But  if  Aristotle 
is  to  be  discredited  on  the  ground 
of  late  date,  what  are  we  to  say 
to  Plutarch?  To  insist  on  the  in- 
tellectual eminence  of  Aristotle 
would  be  superfluous:  and  on  this 
subject  he  is  a  witness  the  more 
valuable,  as  he  had  made  careful, 
laborious  and  personal  inquiries 
into  the  Grecian  governments  ge- 
nerally, and  that  of  Sparta  among 
them — the  great  point  de  mire  for 
ancient  speculative  politicians. 

Now  the  statements  of  Aristotle 
distinctly  exclude  the  idea  of 
equal,  indivisible,  inalienable, 
perpetual  lots, — and  prohibition 
of  dowry.  He  particularly  notices 
the  habit  of  giving  very  large 
dowries,  and  the  constant  tendency 
of  the  lots  of  land  to  become  con- 
solidated in  fewer  and  fewer  hands. 
He  tells  us  nothing  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  is  not  perfectly  con- 
sistent, intelligible,  and  uncon- 
tradicted  by  any  known  statements 
belonging  to  his  own  or  to  earlier 
times.  But  the  reason  why  men 
refuse  to  believe  him,  and  either 
set  aside  or  explain  away  his  evi- 
dence, is  that  they  sit  down  to 
study  with  their  minds  full  of  the 
division  of  landed  properly  as- 
cribed to  Lykurgus  by  Plutarch. 
I  willingly  concede  that  on  this 
occasion  we  have  to  choose  be- 
tween Plutarch  and  Aristotle.  We 
caimot  reconcile  them  except  by 
arbitrary  suppositions,  every  one 
of  which  breaks  up  the  simplicity, 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  Plutarch's 
agrarian  idea— and  every  one  of 
widch  still  leaves  the  perpetuity 
of  the  original  lots  unexplained. 
And  I  have  no  hesitation  iii  pre- 


ferring the  authority  of  Aristotle 
(which  is  in  perfect  consonance 
with  what  we  indirectly  gather 
from  other  authors,  his  contem- 
poraries and  predecessors)  as  a 
better  witness  on  every  ground; 
rejecting  the  statement  of  Plutarch, 
and  rejecting  it  altogether  with 
all  its  consequences. 

But  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
is  not  the  only  argument  which 
may  be  urged  to  refute  this  sup- 
position, that  the  distinct  Spartan 
lots  remained  unaltered  in  number 
down  to  the  time  of  Lysander.  For 
if  the  number  of  distinct  lots  re- 
mained undiminished,  the  number 
of  citizens  cannot  have  greatly 
diminished.  Now  the  conspiracy 
o.r  Kinadin  falls  during  the  life  of 
Lysander,  within  the  first  ten  years 
after  the  close  of  thePelopounesian 
war:  and  in  the  account  which 
Xenophon  gives  of  that  conspiracy, 
the  paucity  of  the  numberof  citizens 
is  brought  out  in  the  clearest  and 
most  emphatic  manner.  And  this 
must  be  before  the  time  when  the 
new  law  of  1'pitadeus  is  said  to 
5;ave  passed,  at  least  before  that 
law  can  have  had  room  to  produce 
any  sensible  effects.  If  then  the 
ancient  9000  lots  still  remained  all 
separate,  without  either  consoli- 
dation or  subdivision,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  small  number 
of  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Kinadon? 

This  examination  of  the  evidence 
(for  the  purpose  of  which  I  have 
been  compelled  to  prolong  the 
present  note)  shows— 1.  That  the 
hypothesis  of  indivisible,  inalien- 
able lots,  maintained  for  a  long 
period  in  undiminished  number 
at  Pparta,  is  not  only  sustained  by 
the  very  minimum  of  affirmative 
evidence,  but  is  contradicted  by 
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to  which  he  refers,  may  have  existed  in  the  glowing  retro- 
spect of  Agis,  but  are  not  acknowledged  in  the  sober  ap- 
preciation of  Aristotle.  That  the  citizens  were  far  more 
numerous  in  early  times,  the  philosopher  tells  us,  and  that 
the  community  had  in  his  day  greatly  declined  in  power, 
we  also  know:  in  this  sense  the  times  of  Sparta  had  doubt- 
less once  been  better.  We  may  even  concede  that  during 
the  three  centuries  succeeding  Lykurgus,  when  they  were 
continually  acquiring  new  territory,  and  when  Aristotle 

very  good  negative.  2.  That  the  any  well-defined  line  of  distinction, 
hypothesis  which  represents  (low-  in  a  country  of  unwritten  customs 
ries  to  daughters  as  being  prohi-  like  Sparta,  between  what  war; 
bited  by  law,  is  indeed  affirmed  by  simply  disgraceful  and  what  was 
Plutarch,  ,331ian  and  Justin,  but  is  positively  illegal.  Schneidewin  in 
contradicted  by  the  better  authority  his  note,  however,  assumes  tho 
of  Aristotle.  original  equality  of  the  lots  as 
The  recent  edition  of  Heraklei-  certain  in  itself,  and  as  being  the 
des  Ponticus,  published  by  Schnei-  cause  of  the  prohibition:  neither 
dewin  in  1847  since  my  1'rst  edi-  of  which  appears  to  me  true, 
tion,  presents  an  amended  text  I  speak  of  this  confused  com- 
which  completely  bears  out  my  pilation  still  under  the  name  of 
interpretation.  His  text,  derived  Herakleides  Ponticus,  by  which  it 
from  a  fuller  comparison  of  exist-  is  commonly  known;  though 
ing  MSS.,  as  well  as  from  better  Schneidewin  in  the  second  chap- 
critical  judgement  (see  his  Prolegg.  ter  of  his  Prolegomena  has  shown 
o.  iii.  p.  liv.),  stands— fI(i>).Et;  ?i  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
Y^AiXiSocifAO'not?  alsjrp6vv*v6|ju.3Tai.  there  is  no  authority  for  connect- 
TYJI;  oi  <ip-/_7ia4  pt.oipa<;  o>j8i  S^JTIV  ing  it  with  the  name  of  Heraklei- 
(p.  7).  It  is  plain  that  all  this  des.  He  tries  to  establish  the 
passage  relates  to  sale  of  land,  work  as  consisting  of  Excerpta 
and  not  to  testation,  or  succession,  from  the  lost  treatise  of  Aristotle's 
or  division.  Thus  much  negatively  r.srA  floXiTtitbv:  which  is  well  made 
is  certain,  and  Schneidewinremarks  out  with  regard  to  some  parts, 
in  his  noto  (p.  53)  that  it  contra-  but  not  enough  to  justify  his  in- 
dicts Muller,  Hermann,  and  ?cho-  ference  as  to  the  whole.  The  ar- 
maun— adding,  that  the  distinction  tide,  wherein  Welcker  vindicates 
drawn  is,  between  land  inherited  the  ascribing  of  the  work  to  an 
from  tho  original  family  lots,  and  Excerptor  of  HerakleidSs,  is  un- 
land  otherwise  acquired,  by  dona-  satisfactory  (Kleine  Schriften,  p. 
tion,  bequest,  Ac.  Sale  of  the  for-  451). 

mer   was   absolutely   illegal:    sale  Beyond    this   irrelevant   passage 

of  tho  latter  was  discreditable,  yet  of  Herakleides  Ponticus,  no  farther 

not   absolutely   illegal.     Aristotle  evidence    is    produced    by    Mullet 

in  tlie  Politics  (vii.  (!,  10)  takes  no  and  Manso  to  justify  their  positive 

notice    of    any     such     distinction,  assertion,    that    tho  Spartan  lot  of 

between   land  inherited    from   tho  land  was  indivisible   in  respect  to 

primitive  lots,  and  land  otherwise  inheritance, 
acquired.     Nor   was   there    perhaps 
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had  been  told  that  they  had  occasionally  admitted  new 
citizens,  so  that  the  aggregate  number  of  citizens  had  once 
been  10,000 — we  may  concede  that  in  these  previous  cen- 
turies the  distribution  of  land  had  been  less  unequal,  so 
that  the  disproportion  between  the  great  size  of  the  terri- 
tory and  the  small  number  of  citizens  was  not  so  marked 
as  it  had  become  at  the  period  which  the  philosopher  per- 
sonally witnessed;  for  the  causes  tending  to  augmented 
inequality  were  constant  and  uninterrupted  in  their  work- 
ing. But  this  admission  will  still  leave  us  far  removed  from 
the  sketch  drawn  by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  which  depicts  the 
Lykurgean  Sparta  as  starting  from  a  new  agrarian  scheme 
not  far  removed  from  equality  of  landed  property — the 
citizens  as  spontaneously  disposed  to  uphold  this  equality 
by  giving  to  unprovided  men  the  benefit  of  adoptions  and 
heiress-marriages — and  the  magistrate  as  interfering  to 
enforce  this  latter  purpose,  even  in  cases  where  the  citizens 
were  themselves  unwilling.  All  our  evidence  exhibits  to  us 
both  decided  inequality  of  possessions  and  inclinations  on 
the  part  of  rich  men  the  reverse  of  those  which  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall indicates;  nor  will  the  powers  of  interference  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  magistrate  be  found  sustained  by  the 
chapter  of  Herodotus  on  which  he  seems  to  rest  them.1 

1  Herod,  vi.  57,  in  enumerating  Now  the  judicial  function  here 

the  privileges  and  perquisites  of  described  is  something  very  dif- 

the  kings — Oixi!U\v  8s  (xouvou?  TOO?  ferent  from  the  language  of  Dr. 

fiaoiXTJai;  TAaoiSe  jiouva1  itaTp&uyou  TS  Thirlwall,  that  "the  kings  had  the 

itctpQevo'j  rept,  £?  to i  txveeTat  exetv»  disposal  of  the  hand  of  orphan 

»)v  IAT^  itep  6  TCOTTJP  OOTTJV  eYyuT;afl'  heiresses  in  cases  where  the  father 

xai  65il)v  07)(j.03ieu)v  itEpi-  xott  T\I  TI?  bad  not  signified  his  will."  Such 

6e~6v  nai6a  zoise iflai  eSeXfl,  fiaaiXTjiov  disposal  would  approach  somewhat 

evivTiov  iroiEsa9ai.  to  that  omnipotence  which  Aristo- 

It  seems  curious  that  raTpoiiy_o?  phan§s  (Vesp.  585)  makes  old  Phi- 

Ttap9sv&«  should  mean  a  damsel  lokleon  claim  for  the  Athenian 

who  has  no  father  (literally  Zucws  dikasts  (an  exaggeration  well-cal- 

a  non  lucend o) ;  hut  I  suppose  that  culated  to  serve  the  poet's  pur- 

we  must  accept  this  upon  the  pose  of  making  the  dikasts 

authority  of  Julius  Pollux  and  Ti-  appear  monsters  of  caprice  and 

ma'iis.  Proceeding  on  this  inter-  injustice),  and  wou'.d  be  analo- 

pretation,  Valckenaer  gives  the  gous  to  the  power  which  Eng- 

meaning  of  the  passage  very  justly :  lish  kings  enjoyed  three  cen- 

"Orba  nuptias,  necdum  a  patre  turies  ago  as  feudal  guardians 

desponsata:,  si  plures  sibi  vindi-  over  wards.  But  the  language  of 

carent,  fieretque  TJ  crixXr^po;,  ut  Herodotus  is  inconsistent  with  the 

Athenis  loquebantur,  eriSixo;;,  idea  that  the  kings  chose  a  hus- 

Spartre  lis  ista  dirimebatur  a  regi-  band  for  the  orphan  heiress.  She 

bus  solis.''  waa  claimed  as  of  right  by  persons 
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To  conceive  correctly,  then,  the  Lykurgean  system,  as 
far  as  obscurity  and  want  of  evidence  will  permit,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  two  current  misconceptions  which  it 
is  essential  to  discard.  One  of  these  is,  that  the  system 
included  a  repartition  of  landed  property,  upon  principles 
of  exact  or  approximative  equality  (distinct  from  that 
appropriation  which  belonged  to  the  Dorian  conquest  and 
settlement),  and  provisions  for  perpetuating  the  number  of 
distinct  and  equal  lots.  The  other  is,  that  it  was  first 
brought  to  bear  when  the  Spartans  were  masters  of  all 
Laconia.  The  illusions  created  by  the  old  legend — which 
depicts  Laconia  as  all  one  country,  and  all  conquered  at 
one  stroke — yet  survive  after  the  legend  itself  has  been  set 
aside  as  bad  evidence:  we  cannot  conceive  Sparta  as  sub- 
sisting by  itself  without  dominion  over  Laconia,  nor 
Amyklge,  Pharis  and  Geronthrse,  as  really  and  truly  inde- 
pendent of  Sparta.  Yet,  if  these  towns  were  independent 
in  the  time  of  Lykurgus,  much  more  confidently  may  the 
same  independence  be  affirmed  of  the  portions  of  Laconia 
which  lie  lower  than  Amyklae  down  the  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  as  well  as  of  the  eastern  coast,  which  Herodotus 
expressly  states  to  have  been  originally  connected  with 
Argos. 

in  certain  degrees  of  relationship  tion  was  performed  before  the 
to  her.  "Whether  the  law  about  kings:  probably  enough  there  was 
<JYyiaTet3  (affinity  carrying  legal  some  fee  paid  with  it.  But  this 
rights)  was  the  same  as  at  Athens  affords  no  ground  for  presuming 
•we  cannot  tell;  but  the  question  that  they  had  any  hand  in  deter- 
aubmitted  for  adjudication,  at  mining  whom  the  childless  father 
Sparta  to  the  kings  and  at  Athens  was  to  adopt.  According  to  the 
to  the  dikasteries,  was  certainly  Attic  law  about  adoption  ,  there 
the  same,  agreeably  to  the  above  were  conditions  to  be  fulfilled, 
note  of  Valckenaer— namely,  to  consents  to  be  obtained ,  the  ab- 
whom,  among  thevarious  claimants  sence  of  disqualifying  circumstan- 
for  the  marriage,  the  best  legal  ces  verified,  &c.  ;  and  some  author- 
title  really  belonged.  It  is  indeed  ity  before  which  this  was  to  be 
probable  enough,  that  the  two  done  was  indispensable  (see  Meier 
royal  descendants  of  Hgrakles  and  Schb'mann ,  Attisch.  Prozess, 
might  abuse  their  judicial  function,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii.  p.  430).  At  Sparta 
as  there  are  various  instances  such  authority  was  vested  by  an- 
known  in  which  they  take  bribes  ;  cient  custom  in  the  king  ;  but  we 
but  they  were  not  likely  to  abuse  are  not  told,  nor  is  it  probable, 
it  in  favour  of  an  unprovided  "that  he  could  interpose,  in  oppo- 
youth.  sition  to  the  wishes  of  individual?, 
Next,  as  to  adoption:  Herodotus  to  relieve  poverty,"  as  Dr.  Thirl* 
tells  us  that  the  ceremony  of  adop-  wall  supposes. 
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Discarding  then  these  two  suppositions,  we  have  to 
consider  the  Lykurgean  system  as  brought  to 

Lykurgean     ,  0         ,«'         ? •,     •  j-    ,       • 

system-  bear  uponbparta  and  its  immediate  circumjacent 

arigued.lly  district,  apart  from  the  rest  of  Laconia,  and  as 

onVto  not  meddling  systematically  with  the  partition 

Sparta—  of  property,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  which 

introduced      ,,       TV      •  ,    vi-   t.     i  ,  i     • 

equal  se-  the  Dorian  conquerors  established  at  their  ori- 
Yerity  of  ginal  settlement.  Lykurgus  does  not  try  to 
notciequai-  make  the  poor  rich,  nor  the  rich  poor;  but  he 
ity  of  imposes  upon  both  the  same  subjugating  drill1 

property.  — ^Q  game  habits  of  life,  gentlemanlike  idleness, 
and  unlettered  strength — the  same  fare,  clothing,  labours,, 
privations,  endurance,  punishments,  and  subordination.  It 
is  a  lesson  instructive  at  least,  however  unsatisfactory,  to 
political  students — that  with  all  this  equality  of  dealing, 
he  ends  in  creating  a  community  in  whom  not  merely  the 
love  of  pre-eminence,  but  even  the  love  of  money,  stands 
powerfully  and  specially  developed.2 

How  far  the  peculiar  of  the  primitive  Sparta  extended 
Original  we  have  no  means  of  determining;  but  its  limits 
Dorian  ai-  down  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  were  certainly 

lotment  of  .  i_  -,     j-j  i_          r- 

land  in  narrow,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  reach  so  iar  as 
Sparta  Amyklse.  Nor  can  we  tell  what  principles  the 

unknown—     T\      •  i  c  11  i     •       J.T. 

probably  Dorian  conquerors  may  have  followed  in  the 
not  equal,  original  allotment  of  lands  within  the  limits  of 
that  peculiar.  Equal  apportionment  is  not  probable, 
because  all  the  individuals  of  a  conquering  band  are  seldom 
regarded  as  possessing  equal  claims;  but  whatever  the 
original  apportionment  may  have  been,  it  remained  without 
any  general  or  avowed  disturbance  until  the  days  of  Agis 
III.  and  Kleomenes  III.  Here  then  we  have  the  primitive 
Sparta,  including  Dorian  warriors  with  their  Helot  subjects, 
but  no  Perioeki.  And  it  is  upon  these  Spartans  separately, 
perhaps  after  the  period  of  aggravated  disorder  and  law- 
lessness noticed  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  that  the 
painful  but  invigorating  discipline  above  sketched  must 
have  been  originally  brought  to  bear. 

The  gradual  conquest  of  Laconia,  with  the  acquisition 
of  additional  lands  and  new  Helots,  and  the  formation 
of  the  order  of  Perioeki,  both  of  which  were  a  consequence 
of  it — is  to  be  considered  as  posterior  to  the  introduction 

»2T:4p-:*  ?5(nt9l(*?poTO?,    Simoni-         *  Aristotel.  Polit.  ii.  6,  9,  ID,  23. 
d&s,  apud  Plutarch.  Agesilaus,  c.  1.     TO  (piXoTtjAOv-to  ytXoxp^jxatov. 
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of  the  Lykurgean  system  at  Sparta,  and  as  resulting  part- 
ly from  the  increased  force  which  that  system 
imparted.  The  career  of  conquest  went  on,  be-   conquplt  of 
ginning  from  Teleklus,  for  nearly  three  centu-   ^aconia, 

&-  -AT.  .•  •     i       j  -i    •       the  result 

nes — with  some  interruptions  indeed,  and  m  Of  the  new 
the  case  of  the  Messenian  war,  with  a  despe-  foroe  im- 
rate  and  even  precarious  struggle — so  that  the^ykur- 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  for  some  8e.an  disci- 
time  previously,  the  Spartans  possessed  two-  plme' 
fifths  of  Peloponnesus.  And  this  series  of  new  acqui- 
sitions and  victories  disguised  the  really  weak  point  of  the 
Spartan  system,  by  rendering  it  possible  either  to  plant 
the  poorer  citizens  as  Periceki  in  a  conquered  township, 
or  to  supply  them  with  lots  of  land,  of  which  they  could 
receive  the  produce  without  leaving  the  city — so  that  their 
numbers  and  their  military  strength  were  prevented  from 
declining.  It  is  even  affirmed  by  Aristotle,  that  during 
these  early  times  they  augmented  the  number  of  their 
citizens  by  fresh  admissions,  which  of  course  implies 
the  acquisition  of  additional  lots  of  land. !  But  successful 
war  (to  use  an  expression  substantially  borrowed  from 
the  same  philosopher)  was  necessary  to  their  salva- 
tion: the  establishment  of  their  ascendency,  and  of  their 
maximum  of  territory,  was  followed,  after  no  very  long 
interval,  by  symptoms  of  decline.2  It  will  hereafter 
be  seen  that  at  the  period  of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinadon 
(395  B.C.),  the  full  citizens  (called  Homoioi  or  Peers)  were 
considerably  inferior  in  number  to  the  Hypomeiones,  or 
Spartans  who  could  no  longer  furnish  their  qualification, 
and  had  become  disfranchised.  And  the  loss  thus  sustained 
was  very  imperfectly  repaired  by  the  admitted  practice 
sometimes  resorted  to  by  rich  men,  of  associating  with  their 
own  children  the  children  of  poorer  citizens,  and  paying 
the  contribution  of  these  latter  to  the  public  tables,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  go  through  the  prescribed  course  of 
education  and  discipline — whereby  they  became  (under  the 
title  or  sobriquet  of  ]\Iothakes3)  citizens,  with  a  certain 
taint  of  inferiority,  yet  were  sometimes  appointed  to  honour- 
able commands. 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  12.  vii.  13,  15. 

2  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  fi,   22.    Toff*-  3  Plutarch,  Kleomen.    c.  8;   Phy- 
poov    taib'nvTO     ToXsixoyvTc;,     dztb-  larch,  ap.  Athena;,  vi.  p.  271. 
XOVTO  5=  ap;nv7S;,  &c.    Compare  also  The    strangers     called    Tpo<f  iaot, 

VOL.  II.  2  E 
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Laconia,  the  state  and  territory  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
was  affirmed  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extension  to  have 
comprehended  100  cities1 — this  after  the  conquest  of 
Mess.enia,  so  that  it  would  include  all  the  southern  portion 
of  Peloponnesus,  from  Thyrea  on  the  Argolic  Gulf  to  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  Nedon  in  its  course  into  the 
Ionian  Sea.  But  Laconia,  more  strictly  so  called,  was 
distinguished  from  Messenia,  and  was  understood  to  desig- 

and  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Spar- 
tans, whom  Xenophon  mentions 
with  eulogy,  as  "having  partaken 
in  the  honourable  training  of  the 
city,"  must  probably  have  been 
introduced  in  this  same  way,  by 
private  support  from  the  rich  (Xe- 
noph.  Hellen.  v.  3,  9).  The  xene- 
lasy  must  have  then  become  prac- 
tically much  relaxed,  if  not  ex- 
tinct. 

1  Strabo,  viii.  p.  362  ;  Steph.  Byz. 


. 

Construing  the  word  no),£t<;  ex- 
tensively, BO  as  to  include  town- 
ships small  as  well  as  consider- 
able, this  estimate  is  probably  in- 
ferior to  the  truth;  since  even  du- 
ring the  depressed  times  of  modern 
Greece  a  fraction  of  the  ancient 
JJaconia  (including  in  that  term 
Messenia)  exhibited  much  more 
than  100  "bourgs. 

In  reference  merely  to  the  ter- 
ritory called  Maina,  between  Ca- 
lamata  in  the  Messenian  Gulf  and 
Capo  di  Magna,  the  western  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Tsenarus ,  see 
a  curious  letter  addressed  to  the 
Due  de  Nevers  in  1618  (on  occa- 
sion of  a  projected  movement  to 
liberate  the  Morea  from  the  Turks, 
and  to  assure  to  him  the  sover- 
eignty of  it,  as  descendant  of  the 
talseologi)  by  a  confidential  agent 
whom  he  despatched  thither — M 
Chateaurenaud — who  sends  to  him 
''une  sorte  de  tableau  statistique 
du  Magne,  ou  sont  6num6t6s  125 
bourgs  ou  villages  renfermans  491  ; 
feux,  et  pouvans  fournir  10,000 


combattans,  dont  4000  arme's,  et 
6000  sans  armes  (between  Calamata 
and  Capo  di  Magna). n  (Me'moires 
de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions, 
torn.  xv.  1842.  p.  329.  M6moire  de 
M.  Berger  de  Xivrey.) 

This  estimate  is  not  far  removed 
from  that  of  Colonel  Leake  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  who  considers  that  there 
were  then  in  Mani  (the  same  ter- 
ritory) 130  towns  and  villages;  and 
this  too  in  a  state  of  society  ex- 
ceedingly disturbed  and  insecure 
— where  private  feuds  and  private 
towers  (or  pyrghi)  for  defence 
were  universal ,  and  in  parts  of 
which,  Colonel  Leake  says,  "I  see 
men  preparing  the  ground  for  cot- 
ton, with  a  dagger  and  pistols  at 
their  girdles.  This,  it  seems,  is 
the  ordinary  armour  of  the  culti- 
vator when  there  is  no  particular 
suspicion  of  danger;  the  shepherd 
is  almost  always  armed  with  a 
musket."  ....  "The  Maniotes 
reckon  their  population  at  30,000, 
and  their  muskets  at  10, 000."  (Leake, 
Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii. 
pp.  243,  263-266.) 

Now  underthe  dominion  of  Sparta 
all  Laconia  doubtless  enjoyed  com- 
plete internal  security ,  so  that 
the  idea  of  the  cultivator  tilling 
his  land  in  arms  would  be  un- 
heard of.  Reasoning  upon  the  basis 
of  what  has  just  been  stated  about 
the  Maniote  population  and  num- 
ber of  townships,  100  ro).ei?  for  all 
Laconia  is  a  very  moderate  com- 
putation. 
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nate  the  portion  of  the  above-mentioned  territory  which 
lay  to  the  east  of  Mount  Taygetus.  The  conquest  of 
Messenia  by  the  Spartans  we  shall  presently  touch  upon ; 
but  that  of  Laconia  proper  is  very  imperfectly  narrated  to 
us.  Down  to  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  as  has  been  before 
remarked,  Amyklae,  Pharis  and  Greronthrae  were  conquest  of 
still  Achaean:  in  the  reign  of  that  prince  they  Amykisc, 
were  first  conquered,  and  the  Achseans  either  oeronthiw 
expelled  or  subjugated.  It  cannot  be  doubted  by  king 
that  Amyklae  had  been  previously  a  place  of  T6leklus' 
consequence:  in  point  of  heroic  antiquity  and  memorials, 
this  city,  as  well  as  Therapnae,  seems  to  have  surpassed 
Sparta.  And  the  war  of  the  Spartans  against  it  is  repre- 
sented as  a  struggle  of  some  moment — indeed  in  those 
times  the  capture  of  any  walled  city  was  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult. Timomachus,  an  JEgeid  from  Thebes, l  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  is  said  to  have  rendered 
essential  service  to  the  Spartans  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Achaeans  of  Amyklse;  and  the  brave  resistance  of  the  latter 
was  commemorated  by  a  monument  erected  to  Zeus  Tro- 
paeus  at  Sparta,  which  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.2  The  Achseans  of  Pharis  and  Geronthrae, 
alarmed  by  the  fate  of  Amyklse,  are  said  to  have  surrendered 
their  towns  with  little  or  no  resistance:  after  which  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  three  cities,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
went  into  exile  beyond  sea,  giving  place  to  colonists  from 
Sparta.3  From  this  time  forward,  according  to  Pausanias, 
Amyklae  continued  as  a  village.4  But  as  the  Amyklaean 
hoplites  constituted  a  valuable  portion  of  the  Spartan 
army,  it  must  have  been  numbered  among  the  cities  of 
the  Periceki  as  one  of  the  hundred;5  the  distinction  between 
a  dependent  city  and  a  village  not  being  very  strictly  drawn. 
The  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia,  celebrated  at  the  great 
temple  of  the  Amyklsean  Apollo,  was  among  the  most 
solemn  and  venerated  in  the  Spartan  calendar. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Alkamenes  the  son  of  Teleklus 

1   Aristot.    Aotxwv.    DoXt-rsia,    ap.  of    Peloponnesus.      (Xota?   Critica> 

Schol.  Pindar.  Isth.  vii.  18.  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  v.  74.  p.  479.) 

I    agree    with    M.  Boeckh,    that         *  Pausan.  iii.  2,  6  ;  iii.  12,  7. 
Pindar  himself  identifies  this  march         'Pausan.  iii.  22,  5. 
of    the    .SSgeids    to   Amyklse    -with         «  Pausan.  iii.  19,  6. 
the    original    Herakleid    conquest          *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  11. 

2  E2 
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that  the  Spartans  conquered  Helus,  a  maritime  town  on 
Heius  con-  ^e  ^e^  Dank  °f  the  Eurotas,  and  reduced  its 
quered  by  inhabitants  to  bondage — from  whose  name,1 
Aikamenss.  according  to  various  authors,  the  general  title 
Helots,  belonging  to  all  the  serfs  of  Laconia,  was  derived. 
But  of  the  conquest  of  the  other  towns  of  Laconia — Gy- 
theium,  Akrise,  Therapnse,  &c. — or  of  the  eastern  land  on  the 
coast  of  the  Argolic  Gulf,  including  Brasiae  and  Epidaurus 
Limera,  or  the  island  of  Kythera,  all  which  at  one  time 
belonged  to  the  Argeian  confederacy,  we  have  no  accounts. 
Scanty  as  our  information  is,  it  just  enables  us  to  make 
Progressive  ou^  a  progressive  increase  of  force  and  domin- 
increase  of  ion  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans,  resulting  from 
the  organisation  of  Lykurgus.  Of  this  progress 
a  farther  manifestation  is  found,  besides  the  conquest  of 
the  Achseans  in  the  south  by  Teleklus  and  Alkamenes,  in 
their  successful  opposition  to  the  great  power  of  Pheidon 
the  Argeian,  related  in  a  previous  chapter.  We  now  ap- 
proach the  long  and  arduous  efforts  by  which  they  accom- 
plished the  subjugation  of  their  brethren  the  Messenian 
Dorians. 

'Pausan.  iii.  2,  7;iii.  20,  G.  Strabo,  bably  have  been  given  by  sea  ;  per- 

Viii.  p.  363.  haps   from   Epidaurus   Iiimera,    or 

If  it  be  true  (asPausanias  states)  Prasiae,   when  these   towns   formed 

that   the  Argeians  aided  Helus  to  part  of  the  Argeian  federation,, 
resiatj   tlieir   assistance  must  pro- 
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CHAPTER  VII 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  MESSENIAN  WARS. 

THAT  there  were  two  long  contests  between  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Messenians,  and  that,  in  both,  the  for-  Authorities 
merwere  completely  victorious,isafact  sufficient-  for  the  Ms- 
ly  attested.  And  if  we  could  trust  the  statements  MeLeniau9 
in  Pausanias — our  chief  and  almost  only  authority  wa"- 
on  the  subject — we  should  be  in  a  situation  to  recount  the 
history  of  J>oth  these  wars  in  considerable  detail.  But  un- 
fortunately the  incidents  narrated  in  that  writer  have  been 
gathered  from  sources  which  are,  even  by  his  own  ad- 
mission, undeserving  of  credit — from  Rhianus,  the  poet  of 
Bene  in  Krete,  who  had  composed  an  epic  poem  on  Aris- 
tomenes  and  the  second  Messenian  war,  about  B.C.  220 — and 
from  Myron  of  Priene,  a  prose  author  whose  date  is  not 
exactly  known,  but  belonging  to  the  Alexandrine  age,  and 
not  earlier  than  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  sera. 
From  Rhianus  we  have  no  right  to  expect  trustworthy  in- 
formation, while  the  accuracy  of  Myron  is  much  depreciated 
by  Pausanias  himself — on  some  points  even  too  much,  as 
will  presently  be  shown.  But  apart  from  the  mental  habits 
either  of  the  prose  writer  or  the  poet,  it  does  not  seem  that 
any  good  means  of  knowledge  were  open  to  either  of  them, 
except  the  poems  of  Tyrtaeus,  which  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  they  ever  consulted.  The  account  of  the  two 
wars,  extracted  from  these  two  authors  by  Pausanias,  is  a 
string  of  tableaux,  several  of  them  indeed  highly  poetical, 
but  destitute  of  historical  coherence  or  sufficiency;  and  0. 
Miiller  has  justly  observed,  that  "absolutely  no  reason  is 
given  in  them  for  the  subjection  of  ITessenia."1  They 

1  History  of  the  Dorians,  i.  7,  30  taken  from  Ephorus — though  this 

(note).    It  seems  that  Diodorus  had  we  do  not  know, 

given   a  history  of  the  Messenian  For  the  statements  of  Pausanias 

wars  in   considerable  detail,  if  we  respecting  Myr6n  and  Ehianus,  sec 

may  judge  from  a  fragment  of  the  iv.  6.    Besides  Myr6n  and  Ehianus, 

last  seventh  hook,  containing  the  however,  he  seems  to  have  received 

debate  between  Kleonnis  and  Aris-  oral  statements  from  contemporary 

t.,cjenCs.      Very    probably    it    \vas  Jlesseuiaus  and  Lacedaemonians;  at 
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are  accounts  unworthy  of  being  transcribed  in  detail  into 
the  pages  of  general  history,  nor  can  we  pretend  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  verify  a  few  leading  facts  of  the  war. 

The  poet  Tyrtaeus  was  himself  engaged  on  the  side  of 
the  Spartans  in  the  second  war,  and  it  is  from  him  that  we 
learn  the  few  indisputable  facts  respecting  both  the  first 
and  the  second.  If  the  Messenians  had  never  been  re- 
established in  Peloponnesus,  we  should  probably  never 
have  heard  any  farther  details  respecting  these  early  con- 
tests. That  re-establishment,  together  with  the  first  foun- 
dation of  the  city  called  Messene  on  Mount  Ithome,  was 
among  the  capital  wounds  inflicted  on  Sparta  by  Epami- 
nondas,  in  the  year  B.C.  369 — between  300  and  250  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian  war.  The 
descendants  of  the  old  Messenians,  who  had  remained  for 
so  long  a  period  without  any  fixed  position  in  Greece,  were 
incorporated  in  the  new  city,  together  with  various  Helots 
and  miscellaneous  settlers  who  had  no  claim  to  a  similar 
genealogy.  The  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Messenian  race 
were  reverentially  invoked  at  this  great  ceremony,  espe- 
cially the  great  hero  Aristomenes;1  and  the  sight  of  Mount 
Ithome,  the  ardour  of  the  newly  established  citizens,  the 
hatred  and  apprehension  of  Sparta,  operating  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  creation  and  multiplication  of  what  are 
called  traditions,  sufficed  to  expand  the  few  facts  known 
respecting  the  struggles  of  the  old  Messenians  into  a  variety 
Chiefly  be-  of  details.  In  almost  all  these  stories  we  discover 
long  to  the  a  colouring  unfavourable  to  Sparta,  contrasting 

time  after        „        .,  .          9  ,        ,  .r          >  b 

the  founda-  forcibly  with  the  account  given  by  Isokrates 
jl°n  6^6  b  *n  kis  Discourse  called  Archidamus,  wherein 
Epami-  we  read  the  view  which  a  Spartan  might  take  of 
nondas.  the  ancient  conquests  of  his  forefathers.  But  a 
clear  proof  that  these  Messenian  stories  had  no  real  basis 
of  tradition,  is  shown  in  the  contradictory  statements  res- 
pecting the  principal  hero  Aristomenes;  for  some  place 
him  in  the  first,  others  in  the  second,  of  the  two  wars. 
Diodorus  and  Myron  both  placed  him  in  the  first;  Rhianus 
in  the  second.  Though  Pausanias  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  account  of  the  latter  is  preferable,  and  that  Aris- 
tomenes really  belongs  to  the  second  Messenian  war,  it 

least  on    some  occasions  he  states          *   Pausan.    iv.   27,  2 — 3;    Diodor. 
and  contrasts  the  two  contradictory      xv.  si, 
Btories  (iv.  4,  4 ;  iv.  5,  1). 
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appears  to  me  that  the  one  statement  is  as  much  worthy 
of  belief  as  the  other,  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
for  deciding  between  them — a  conclusion  which  is  substan- 
tially the  same  with  that  of  Wesseling,  who  thinks  that 
there  were  two  persons  named  Aristomenes,  one  Absence  of 
in  the  first  and  one  in  the  second  war.  *  This  real  or  an- 
inextricable  confusion  respecting  the  greatest  ^ons  *cm-1" 
name  in  Messenian  antiquity,  shows  how  little  earning 
any  genuine  stream  of  tradition  can  here  be  re-  00^,^*™ : 

Cognised.  dictions 

Pausanias  states  the  first  Messenian  war  as  Messen^n 
beginning  in  B.C.  743  and  lasting  till  B.C.  724 —   hero  Aris- 
the  second  as  beginning  in  B.C.  685  and  lasting   tomenSs- 
till  B.C.  668.   Neither  of  these  dates  rests  upon  any  assign- 
able positive  authority;  but  the  time  assigned  Dates  of 
to  the  first  war  seems  probable,  while  that  of  the  ^8t 
the   second  is  apparently  too  early.    Tyrtseus   B.C.  743— 
authenticates  both  the  duration  of  the  first  war,   724- 
twenty  years,  and  the  eminent  services  rendered  in  it  by 
the  Spartan  lung  Theopompus.2  He  says  moreover  (speak- 

1  See  Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.  viii.  vol.  toofarwlienhe  affirms  thatthe  state- 

iv.  p.  30:   in  his  summary  of  lies-  ment  ofMyr&n    was  "in    the  teeth 

semaii  events  (xv.  66)  he  represents  of   all    tradition."     Miiller    states 

it   as    a    matter   on  which   authors  incorrectly  the  citation  from  Plu- 

differed,  whether  Aristomenes  be-  tnrch,  Agis,  c.  21  (see  his  note  h). 

longed  to  the  first  or  second  war.  Plutarch  there  says  nothing  about 

Clemens     Alexand.     (Prot.    p.    36)  Tyrtams :   he   says  that  the  Messe- 

places   him    in  the  -first,   the  same  nians  affirmed  that  their  hero  Aris- 

as  Myrfln,    by   mentioning  him   as  tomenSs  had  killed  the  Spartan  king 

having  killed  Theopompus.  Theopompus.  whereas  the  Lacedae- 

Wesseling     observes     (ad    Diod.  monians    said    that     he   had    only 

1.   c.),    "Duo    fuerunt  Ariatomenes,  wounded   the   king.     According  to 

uterque     in    Messeniorum    contra  both  accounts,   then,  it  would  ap- 

Spartanos  hello  illustrissimus,  al-  pear  that  Aristomenes  belonged  to 

ter  posteriore,  priore  alter  bello."  the  first  Messenian  war,  not  to  the 

Unless  this  duplication  of  homo-  second. 

nymous  persona   can   be  shown  to  *   Tyrtceus,    Fragm.    6.    Gaisford. 

be    probable,    by    some    collateral  But  Tyrtseus   ought  not  to   be  un- 

evidence,    I    consider    it    only    as  derstood    to    affirm    distinctly   (as 

tantamount   to    a  confession,   that  Pausanias,  Mr.  Clinton,  and  Miiller, 

the  difficulty  is  insoluble.  all   think)    that   Theopompus   sur- 

Pausanias  is  reserved  in  his  man-  vived  and  put  a  close  to  the  war: 

ner  of  giving  judgement, — 6  [xi-jtoi  his    language    might   consist    with 

' ApuTO[x4vr,5  £O£TQ  y£    sp-fj    Y^"C°''£V  tlie  supposition   that  Theopompus 

ir.i  TOJ  ro)-S|iou  TO'J  OiTspo'j   (iv.  6).  had  been  slain  in  the  war— "Ov  £iat 
Miillor  (Dorians,  i.  7,  9)  goes  much 
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ing  during  the  second  war),  "the  fathers  of  our  fathers 
conquered  Messene ;"  thus  loosely  indicating  the  relative 
dates  of  the  two. 

The  Spartans  (as  we  learn  from  Isokrates,  whose  words 
date  from  a  time  when  the  city  of  Messene  was   ., 
only  a  recent  foundation)  professed  to  have  seized   ieged 
the  territory,  partly  in  revenue  for  the  impiety   £y  the 

,,  ,1        -.r       J'  .l          -J     ,  .,,.         =?.  ,  .         ,,  J     Spartans. 

oi  the  Messenians  in  killing  their  own  king  the 
Herakleid  Kresphontes,  whose  relative  had  appealed  to 
Sparta  for  aid — partly  by  sentence  of  the  Delphian  oracle. 
Such  were  the  causes  which  had  induced  them  first  to  in- 
vade the  country,  and  they  had  conquered  it  after  a  struggle 
of  twenty  years.1  The  Lacedaemonian  explanations,  as 
given  in  Pausanias,  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  counter- 
statements  arranged  after  the  time  when  the  Messenian 
version,  evidently  the  interesting  and  popular  account, 
had  become  circulated. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Messenians  had  a  joint  border  temple  and  sacrifice  in 
honour  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  dating  from  the  earliest  times 
of  their  establishment  in  Peloponnesus.  The  site  of  this 
temple  near  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Nedon,  in  the 
mountainous  territory  north-east  of  Kalamata,  but  west  of 
the  highest  ridge  of  Taygetus,  has  recently  been  exactly 
verified — and  it  seems  in  these  early  days  to  have  belonged 
to  Sparta.  That  the  quarrel  began  at  one  of  these  border 
sacrifices  was  the  statement  of  both  parties,  Lacedaemonians 
and  Messenians.  According  to  the  lattar,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian king  Teleklus  laid  a  snare  for  the  Messenians,  by 
dressing  up  some  youthful  Spartans  as  virgins  and  giving 
them  daggers;  whereupon  a  contest  ensued,  in  which  the 
Spartans  were  worsted  and  Teleklus  slain.  That  Teleklus 
was  slain  at  the  temple  by  the  Messenians,  was  also  the 
account  of  the  Spartans — but  they  affirmed  that  he  was 

(Theoporapus),     Ms3ar/<v     8*).e<|xev  Tyrtoeus  therefore  does  not  con- 

eOp'iy/jpov.  tradict  the  assertion,  that  Theopom- 

i'or  we  surely  might  be  authorised  pus  was  slaiu  by  Aristomenes,  nor 

in  snying — "It  was  through  Epami-  can    he   be   cited   as   a  witness   to 

nondas  tnat  the  Spartans  were  con-  prove  that  AristomenSs  did  not  live 

quered   and    humbled:     or   it   was  during    the    first    Messenian    war: 

through    Lord    Nelson     that    the  which    is  the    purpose    for    which 

French   fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  Pausaniaa  quotes  him  (iv.  6). 

last    war,"    though    both   of   them  '  IsokratSs  (Archidamus),  Or.  vi. 

perished  in  the  accomplishment.  p.  121—12:!. 
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slain  in  attempting  to  defend  some  young  Lacedaemonian 
maidens,  who  were   sacrificing  at  the  temple,   Spartan 
against   outrageous  violence   from  the  Hesse-   king  T6- 
nian  youth.  *  In  spite  of  the  death  of  this  king,   £eyklt£8e8lain 
however,  the  war  did  not  actually  break   out   Messenian* 
until  some  little  time   after,  when  Alkamenes   f  *  th1e(,  „, 

_  mi  •  o  T  temple  ot 

and Tneopompus  were  kings  at  oparta,  and  Antio-   Artemis 
chusand  Androkles,  sous  of  Phintas, kings  of  Mes-   Limnat1^ 
senia.    The  immediate  cause  of  it  was,  a  private  altercation 
between  the  Hessenian  Polychares  (victor  at  the   fourth 
Olympiad,  B.C.  764)  and  the  Spartan Eusephnus.  Polychares, 
having  been  grossly  injured  by  Eusephnus,  and  his  claim 
for  redress  having  been  rejected  at  Sparta,  took  revenge 
by  aggressions  upon  other  Lacedaemonians.  The  Messenians 

1     Strabo     (vi.     p.    257)    gives    a  of   the    Koman    emperor    Tiberius 

similar    account   of  the    sacrilege  (Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  43).     SeeStephan. 

and    murderous     conduct     of    the  Byz.    v.   AsXSdmoi ;    Pausan.  iii.  2, 

Messenian  youth  at  the  temple  of  6;  iv.  4,  2;  iv.  31,  3.     Strabo.  viii. 

Artemis    Limuatis.       His    version,  p.  362. 

substantially  agreeing  with  that  For  the  situation  of  the  temple 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  seems  to  of  Artemis  Limnatia,  and  the  des- 
be  borrowed  from  Antiochus,  the  cription  of  the  Ager  Dentheliates, 
contemporary  of  ThucydidSs,  and  see  Professor  Ross,  Reisen  im 
is  therefore  earlier  than  the  foun-  Peloponnes,  i.  p.  6—11.  He  dis- 
dation  of  MessSnS  by  Epamin&ndas,  covered  two  boundary-stones  with 
from  which  event  the  philo-Mes-  inscriptions,  dating  from  the  time 
senian  statements  take  their  rise,  of  the  early  Roman  emperors, 
Antiochus,  writing  during  the  marking  the  confines  of  Lace- 
plenitude  of  Lacedaemonian  power,  daemon  and  Messene  ;  both  on  the 
would  naturally  look  upon  the  line  of  the  highest  ridge  of 
Messenians  as  irretrievably  pros-  Taygetus,  where  the  waters  se- 
trate,  and  the  impiety  here  nar-  parate  east  and  we.st,  and  con- 
rated  would  in  his  mind  be  the  siderably  to  the  eastward  of  the 
natural  cause  why  the  divine  judge-  temple  of  Artemis  Limuatis,  so 
ments  overtook  them.  Ephorus  that  at  that  time  the  Ager  Den- 
gives  a  similar  account  (ap.  Strabo.  theliates  was  considered  a  part  of 
vi.  p.  280).  Messenia. 

Compare     Herakleiclgs    Ponticus  I  now  find    that   Colonel   Leake 

(ad  calcem  Cragii  De  Rep.  Laced.  (Peloponnesiaca,   p.    181)     regards 

p.  528)  and  Justin,  iii.  4.  these   Inscriptions    discovered    by 

The  possession  of  this  temple  of  Professor  Ros--  as  not  proving  that 

Artemis     Limnatis— and      of     the  the    temple    of  Artemis    Limnatis 

Ager  Dentheliates,   the   district  in  was  situated  near  the   spot   where 

which  it  was  situated— was  a  sub-  they    were    found.     His   authority 

ject  of  constant    dispute    between  weighs  much   with  me    on    such   a 

the  Lacedaemonians  and  Messenians  point,  though  the  arguments  which 

after  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  he  here  employs    do    not   seem  to 

Messene1,    even    down  to  the  time  me  conclusive. 
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refused  to  give  him  up ;  though  one  of  the  two  kings,  An- 
First  Mes-  drokles,  strongly  insisted  upon  doing  so,  and 
senian  war.  maintained  his  opinion  so  earnestly  against  the 
opposite  sense  of  the  majority  and  of  his  brother  Antiochus, 
that  a  tumult  arose,  and  he  was  slain.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
now  resolving  upon  war,  struck  the  first  hlow  without  any 
formal  declaration,  by  surprising  the  border  town  of 
Ampheia,  and  putting  its  defenders  to  the  sword.  They 
farther  overran  the  Messenian  territory,  and  attacked  some 
other  towns,  but  without  success.  Euphaes,  who  had  now 
succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  as  king  of  Messenia,  sum- 
moned the  forces  of  the  country  and  carried  on  the  war 
against  them  with  energy  and  boldness.  For  the  first  four 
years  of  the  war  the  Lacedaemonians  made  no  progress,  and 
even  incurred  the  ridicule  of  the  old  men  of  their  nation 
as  faint-hearted  warriors.  In  the  fifth  year,  however,  they 
undertook  a  more  vigorous  invasion,  under  their  two  kings, 
Theopompus  and  Polydorus,  who  were  met  by  Euphaes 
with  the  full  force  of  the  Messenians.  A  desperate  battle 
ensued,  in  which  it  does  not  seem  that  either  side  gained 
much  advantage:  nevertheless  the  Messenians  found  them- 
selves so  much  enfeebled  by  it,  that  they  were  forced  to 
take  refuge  on  the  fortified  mountain  of  Ithome,  abandoning 
the  rest  of  the  country.  In  their  distress  they  sent  to 
Messenian  solicit  counsel  and  protection  from  Delphi,  but 
kings  Eu-  their  messenger  brought  back  the  appalling 

phaes  and  ,,      .      °   .       .         P,-,  pr-£, 

Aristode-  answer  that  a  virgin  ot  the  royal  race  ot  ^Epytus 
mus.  must  be  sacrificed  for  their  salvation.  At  the 

tragic  scene  which  ensues,  Aristodemus  puts  to  death  his 
own  daughter,  yet  without  satisfying  the  exigences  of  the 
oracle.  The  war  still  continued,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  it  another  hard-fought  battle  took  place,  in  which  the 
brave  Euphaes  was  slain,  but  the  result  was  again  indecisive. 
Aristodemus,  being  elected  king  in  his  place,  prosecuted 
the  war  strenuously.  The  fifth  year  of  his  reign  is  signa- 
lised by  a  third  general  battle,  wherein  the  Corinthians  assist 
the  Spartans,  and  the  Arcadians  and  Sikyonians  are  on  the 
side  of  Messenia;  the  victory  is  here  decisive  on  the  side 
of  Aristodemus,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  are  driven  back 
into  their  own  territory. l  It  was  now  their  turn  to  send 

1  It  is  perhaps  to  this  occasion  nse.  vi.  p.  271), — Helots  adopted 
that  the  story  of  the  Epeunakti  into  the  sleepir.g-place  of  their 
in  Theopompus  referred  (ap.  Athe-  masters  who  had  been  slain  in  the 
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envoys  and  ask  advice  from  the  Delphian  oracle.  The 
remaining  events  of  the  war  exhibit  a  series,  partly  of 
stratagems  to  fulfil  the  injunctions  of  the  priestess, — partly 
of  prodigies  in  which  the  divine  wrath  is  manifested  against 
the  Messenians.  The  king  Aristodemus,  agonised  with 
the  thought  that  he  has  slain  his  own  daughter  , 

.,,  '      .          ,  .  ,    p    ,  .       Messenians 

without  saving  his  country,  puts  an  end  to  his   concentrate 
own  life. l    In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war  the   themselves 
Messenians  abandoned  Ithome,  which  the  Lace-  ith&m°e^ 
daemonians  razed  to  the  ground:  the  rest  of  the   »fter  » 
country  being  speedily  conquered,  such  of  the   they  arege 
inhabitants  as  did  not  flee  either  to  Arcadia  or   completely 
to  Eleusis,  were  reduced  to  complete  submission. 

Such  is  the  abridgement  of  whatPausanias2  gives  as 
the  narrative  of  the  first  Messenian   war.     Most  of  his 
details  bear  the  evident  stamp  of  mere  late  romance;  and 
it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  sequence  of  events  presents 
no  plausible  explanation  of  that  which  is  really  indubitable 
— the  result.     The  twenty  years'  war,  and  the  final  aband- 
onment of  Ithome  is  attested  by  Tyrtaeus  beyond  all  doubt, 
as  well  as  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  conquered,  Harsh 
"Like  asses  worn  down  by  heavy  burthens"3  treatment 
(says  the  Spartan  poet),  "they  were  compelled  i^tlsm^f 
to  make  over  to  their  masters  an  entire  half  of  the  con- 
the  produce  of  their  fields,  and  to  come  in  the   M^seniana 
garb  of  woe  to  Sparta,  themselves   and  their  under 
wives,  as  mourners  at  the  decease  of  the  kings   Sparta- 
and  principal  persons."     The  revolt  of  their  descendants, 
against  a  yoke  so  oppressive,  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
second  Messenian  war. 

war,    and  who  were  subsequently  "It  would  evidently  be  folly  (he 

enfranchised.  observes,    p.  270)    to    suppose   that 

The  story   of  the  Parthenia?,  ob-  in    the   history    of   the   Messenian 

scure   and   unintelligible   as  it  is,  wars,    as  Pausanias   lays  them  be- 

belongs   to   the   foundation  of  the  fore  us,  we  possess  the  true  history 

colony  of  TarasorTarentum(Strabo,  of  these  events." 

vi.  p.  279).  *  Tyrtseus,  Fragm.  6,  6  (Schneide- 

1  See  Plutarch,  De  Superstitione,  win). 

p.  Ki8.  C.    F.    Hermann     conceives    the 

2  See  Pausan.  iv.  6-14.  treatment  of  the  Messenians   after 
An  elaborate  discussion  is  to  be     the  first  war  as  mild  iu  comparison 

seen    in    Manso's    Sparta    on    the  with  what   it  became  after  the  se- 

authorities    whom    Pausanias    has  cond  (Lehrbuch  der  Griech.  Staats- 

followed  in  his  History  of  the  lies-  alterthiimer,  sect.  31),  a  supposition 

BOnian  "Wars,    18.  Beilage,  torn.  ii.  which  the  emphatic  words  of  Tyr- 

P-  264.  trcus  render  inadmissible. 
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Had  we  possessed  the  account  of  the  first  Messenian 
Revolt  of  war  as  &*ven  ky  Myron  and  Diodorus,  it  would 
the  Mes-  evidently  have  been  very  different  from  the 
senians  above,  because  they  included  Aristomenes  in  it, 
Ipaiia—  and  to  him  the  leading  parts  would  be  assigned. 
second  AS  the  narrative  now  stands  in  Pausanias,  we 
war—"1'  are  not  introduced  to  that  great  Messenian  hero 
Aristome-  —  the  Achilles  of  the  epic  of  Rhianus1  —  until 
the  second  war,  in  which  his  gigantic  proportions 
stand  prominently  forward.  He  is  the  great  champion  of 
his  country  in  the  three  battles  which  are  represented  as 
taking  place  during  this  war:  the  first,  with  indecisive 
result,  at  Derse;  the  second,  a  signal  victory  on  the  part 
of  the  Messenians,  at  the  Boar's  Grave;  the  third,  an 
equally  -signal  defeat,  in  consequence  of  the  traitorous  flight 
of  Aristokrates  king  of  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  who, 
ostensibly  embracing  the  alliance  of  the  Messenians,  had 
received  bribes  from  Sparta.  Thrice  did  Aristomenes 
sacrifice  to  Zeus  Ithomates  the  sacrifice  called  Hekatom- 
phonia,2  reserved  for  those  who  had  slain  with  their  own 
hands  100  enemies  in  battle.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen 
band  he  carried  his  incursions  more  than  once  into  the  heart 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory,  surprised  Amyklse  and 
Pharis,  and  even  penetrated  by  night  into  the  unfortified 
precinct  of  Sparta  itself,  where  he  suspended  his  shield  as 
a  token  of  defiance  in  the  temple  of  Athene  Chalkioekus. 
Thrice  was  he  taken  prisoner,  but  on  two  occasions  mar- 
vellously escaped  before  he  could  be  conveyed  to  Sparta: 
the  third  occasion  was  more  fatal,  and  he  was  cast  by  order 
of  the  Spartans  into  the  Keadas,  a  deep  rocky  cavity  in 
Mount  Taygetus  into  which  it  was  their  habit  to  precipitate 
His  chivai-  criminals.  But  even  in  this  emergency  the  divine 


rous  ex-  a{^3  was  not  withheld  from  him.     While  the  fifty 

narroV11"  Messenians  who  shared  his  punishment  were  all 

escapes—  killed  by  the  shock,  he  alone  was  both  supported 

the  second  by  the  gods  so  as  to  reach  the  bottom  unhurt, 

•war—  the  an(j  enabled   to  find  an   unexpected  means  of 

agahTcon1-  escape.     For  when,  abandoning  all  hope,  he  had 

quered.  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak  to  die,  he  per- 

1  This  is  the  express  comparison          *  Pausan.    iv.  18,  4.     'ApisTojxivTjv 
introduced  by  Pausanias,   iv.  5,  2.      6i   e?   "s   T»   aXXa    6s<iv  71?,   xai  STJ 

2  Plutarch,  Sept.  Sapient.  Convi-      xoti  T'JTE  sa-iXasjsv. 

vium,  p.  159.  Plutarch   (De   Herodot.  Maligni- 
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ceived  a  fox  creeping  about  among  the  dead  bodies :  waiting 
until  the  animal  approached  him,  he  grasped  its  tail, 
defending  himself  from  it^  bites  as  well  as  he  could  by 
means  of  his  cloak;  and  being  thus  enabled  to  find  the 
aperture  by  which  the  fox  had  entered,  enlarged  it  sufficient- 
ly for  crawling  out  himself.  To  the  surprise  both  of 
friends  and  enemies  he  again  appeared  alive  and  vigorous 
at  Eira.  That  fortified  mountain,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Nedon,  and  near  the  Ionian  sea,  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Messenians  after  the  battle  in  which  they  had  been  betrayed 
by  Aristokrates  the  Arcadian;  it  was  there  that  they  had 
concentrated  their  whole  force,  as  in  the  former  war  at 
Ithome,  abandoning  the  rest  of  the  country.  Under  the 
conduct  of  Aristomenes,  assisted  by  the  prophet  Theoklus, 
they  maintained  this  strong  position  for  eleven  years.  At 
length  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  it.  Yet  as  in  the 
case  of  Ithome,  the  final  determining  circumstances  are 
represented  to  have  been,  not  any  superiority  of  bravery 
or  organization  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but 
treacherous  betrayal  and  stratagem,  seconding  the  fatal 
decree  of  the  gods.  Unable  to  maintain  Eira  longer, 
Aristomenes,  with  his  sons  and  a  body  of  his  countrymen, 
forced  his  way  through  the  assailants  and  quitted  the 
country — some  of  them  retiring  to  Arcadia  and  Elis,  and 
finally  migrating  to  Hhegium.  He  himself  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  Khodes,  where  he  dwelt  along 
with  his  son-iu-law  Damagetus,  the  ancestor  of  the  noble 
lihodian  family  called  the  Diagorids,  celebrated  for  its 
numerous  Olympic  victories. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  what  Pausanias  calls1 
the  second  Messenian  war,  or  of  what  ought  Narrative  of 
rather  to  be  called  the  Aristomenei's  of  the  poet   Pausanias, 
Rliianus.    That  after  the  foundation  of  Messene,   fr°0rm°7heed 
and  the  recall  of  the  exiles  by  Epaminondas,   poet 
favour  and  credence  was  found  for  many  tales   i^n™!' 
respecting  the  prowess  of  the  ancient  hero  whom   serving 
they  invoked2  in  their  libations — tales  well  cal-   of  credlt- 

tat.  p.  856)    states   that  Herodotus  15-24. 

had  mentioned  Aristomenes  as  ha-  •  According  to  an  incidental  no- 
ving  been  made  prisoner  by  the  tice  in  Herodotus  ,  the  Samians 
Lacedaemonians:  but  Plutarch  mugt  affirmed  that  they  had  aided  Lace- 
here  have  been  deceived  by  his  diemon  in  war  against  Messene, — 
memory,  for  Herodotus  does  not  at  what  period  we  do  not  know 
mention  Aristomenfis.  (Herodot.  iii.  5C). 
1  The  narrative  in  Fausanias,  ir.  2  Toy; 
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culated  to  interest  the  fancy,  to  vivify  the  patriotism,  and 
to  inflame  the  anti-Spartan  antipathies,  of  the  new  in- 
habitants— there  can  be  little  doubt.  And  the  Messenian 
maidens  of  that  day  may  well  have  sung  in  their  public 
processional  sacrifices,1  how  "Aristomenes  pursued  the 
flying  Lacedaemonians  down  to  the  mid-plain  of  Steny- 
klerus  and  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain."  From 
such  stories  (traditions  they  ought  not  to  be  denominated) 
Rhianus  may  doubtless  have  borrowed;  but  if  proof  were 
wanting  to  show  how  completely  he  looked  at  his  materials 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  poet  and  not  from  that  of 
the  historian,  we  should  find  it  in  the  remarkable  fact 
noticed  by  Pausanias.  Rhianus  represented  Leotychides 
as  having  been  king  of  Sparta  during  the  second  Messenian 
war:  now  Leotychides  (as  Pausanias  observes)  did  not 
reign  until  near  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  during 
the  Persian  invasion.2 

To  the  great  champion  of  Messenia,  during  this  war, 
The  poet  we  may  oppose  on  the  side  of  Sparta  another 
the^aUr'  of  remarkable  person,  less  striking  as  a  character 
Sparta-Ms  of  romance,  but  more  interesting  in  many  ways 
cTency1  smd  ^°  *he  historian — I  mean  the  poet  Tyrtseus,  a 
influence  native  of  Aphidnse  in  Attica,  an  inestimable  ally 
s^rtan6  °^  ^he  Lacedaemonians  during  most  part  of  this 
mind.  second  struggle.  According  to  a  story — which 

however  Has  the  air  partly  of  a  boast  of  the  later  Attic 

ir.i  ToT<;  oitovSaT?  'ApiaTOjxsvTjv  Nixo-  Perhaps  Leotychides  was  king 

(j.T|5o'J?  xaXouvTOc  (Pausan.  ii.  14,  during  the  last  revolt  of  the  He- 

5).  The  practice  still  continued  lots  or  Messeaians  in  464  B.C., 

in  his  time.  which  is  called  the  third  Messe- 

Comparc  also  Pausan.  iv.  27,  3  ;  nian  war.  He  seems  to  have  been 

iv.  32,  3-4.  then  in  exile  ,  in  consequence  of 

1  Pausanias  heard  the  song  him-  his  venality  during  the  Thessalian 

self  (iv.  16,  4) — 'EreXsyov  oa|A2  TO  expedition— hut  not  yet  dead  (He- 

7.ii  £<;  T)uai;  ert  a8ou.EMOv:  rodot.  vi.  72).  Of  the  reality  of 

*E;  TE  (J.J30V  rcsotov  STEvuxX^ptov  what  Mr.  Clinton  calls  the  third 

E«  -'  Jpo?  axpov  Messenian  war  in  490  B.C.,  I  see 

EIUST'  'Api3TG|isvTj?  io!«  AaxeSai-  no  adequate  proof  (see  Fast.  Hell. 

(xoMiot;.  vol.  i.  p.  257). 

According  to  one  story,  the  La-  The  poem  of  Rhianus  was  en- 

cedsemonians  were  said  to  have  titledMEaar^ioixa.  He  also  composed 

pot  possession  of  the  person  of  GsaaaXixa,  'HXtaxi,  'Aya'ixd.  See 

Aristomenes  and  killed  him:  they  the  fragments — they  are  very  few 

found  in  him  a  hairy  heart  (Steph.  — in  Diintzer's  Collection,  p.  67-77. 

Byz.  v.  'AvSavta).  He  seems  to  have  mentioned  Ifi- 

-  Pausan.  iv.  15,  1.  koteleia,     the    mother    of   Ariato- 
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orators — the  Spartans,  disheartened  at  the  first  successes 
of  the  Messenians,  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  were 
directed  to  ask  for  a  leader  from  Athens.  The  Athenians 
complied  by  sending  Tyrtaeus,  whom  Pausanias  and  Justin 
represent  as  a  lame  man  and  a  schoolmaster,  despatched 
with  a  view  of  nominally  obeying  the  oracle,  and  yet  ren- 
dering no  real  assistance.  *  This  seems  to  be  a  colouring 
put  upon  the  story  by  later  writers,  but  the  intervention 
of  the  Athenians  in  the  matter  in  any  way  deserves  little 
credit. 2  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  legendary  con- 
nexion of  the  Dioskuri  with  Aphidnse,  celebrated  at  or 
near  that  time  by  the  poet  Alkman,  brought  about  through 
the  Delphian  oracle  the  presence  of  the  Aphidnsean  poet 
at  Sparta.  Respecting  the  lameness  of  Tyrtaeus,  we  can 
say  nothing.  But  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  (if  we  are 
constrained  to  employ  an  unsuitable  term)  is  highly  pro- 
bable— for  in  that  day,  minstrels  who  composed  and  sung 
poems  were  the  only  persons  from  whom  the  youth  received 
any  mental  training.  Moreover  his  sway  over  the  youthful 
mind  is  particularly  noted  in  the  compliment  paid  to  him 
in  after-days  by  king  Leonidas — "Tyrtneus  was  an  adept  in 
tickling  the  souls  of  youth."3  We  see  enough  to  satisfy 
us  that  he  was  by  birth  a  stranger,  though  he  became  a 
Spartan  by  the  subsequent  recompense  of  citizenship  con- 
ferred upon  him — that  he  was  sent  through  the  Delphian 
oracle — that  he  was  an  impressive  and  efficacious  minstrel 
— and  that  he  had  moreover  sagacity  enough  to  employ 
his  talents  for  present  purposes  and  diverse  needs;  being 
able  not  merely  to  re-animate  the  languishing  courage  of 
the  baffled  warrior,  but  also  to  soothe  the  discontents  of 
the  mutinous.  That  his  strains,  which  long  maintained 


menfts  (Fr.  ii.  p.  73)  :  compare  Pau-     Diodor.  xv.  66  ;  Jjycurg.  cont.  Leo- 


crat.  p.  162.    Philochorus  and  Kal- 


.   (Didot). 

authority  for    so  doing,  as  we  see  *  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  33:  Pau- 

Ijy  iv.  15,    1.     It   is   a   pure   calcu-  san.   i.    41,   5;    Welcker,    Alkman. 

lation    of  his  own  from    the  irotTS-  Fragm.  p.  20. 

p«ov  ^iTJps;  of  Tyrta-us.  3  Plutarch,  Kleomen.  c.  2.  'Afa96; 

1  Pausau.  iv.  15,  3;  Justin,  iii.  5,  v;wv  '|'jyi?  sixdXXsiv. 
1.  Compare  Plato,  Legg.  ii.  p.  630; 
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undiminished  popularity  among  the  Spartans,  *  contributed 
much  to  determine  the  ultimate  issue  of  this  war,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt;  nor  is  his  name  the  only  one  to  attest 
Musical  *ke  susceptibility  of  the  Spartan  mind  in  that 
susceptiM-  day  towards  music  and  poetry.  The  first  estab- 
sitlarta°nfstbe  lishment  of  the  Karneian  festival  with  its  musical 
competition  at  Sparta,  falls  during  the  period 
assigned  by  Pausanias  to  the  second  Messenian  war:  the 
Lesbian  harper  Terpander,  who  gained  the  first  recorded 
prize  at  this  solemnity,  is  affirmed  to  have  been  sent  for 
by  the  Spartans  pursuant  to  a  mandate  from  the  Delphian 
oracle,  and  to  have  been  the  means  of  appeasing  a  sedition. 
In  like  manner,  the  Kretan  Thaletas  was  invited  thither 
during  a  pestilence,  which  his  art  (as  it  is  pretended)  con- 
tributed to  heal  (about  620  B.C.);  andAlkman,  Xenokritus, 
Polymnastus,  and  Sakadas,  all  foreigners  by  birth,  found 
favourable  reception,  and  acquired  popularity  by  their 
music  and  poetry.  With  the  exception  of  Sakadas,  who  is 
a  little  later,  all  these  names  fall  in  the  same  century  as 
Tyrtaeus,  between  660  B.C. — 610  B.C.  The  fashion  which 
the  Spartan  music  continued  for  a  long  time  to  maintain, 
is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  genius  of  Terpander. 2 

The  training  in  which  a  Spartan  passed  his  life  con- 
sisted of  exercises  warlike,  social,  and  religious,  blended 
together.  "While  the  individual,  strengthened  by  gym- 
nastics, went  through  his  painful  lessons  of  fatigue,  endurance 
and  aggression — the  citizens  collectively  were  kept  in  the 
constant  habit  of  simultaneous  and  regulated  movement  in 
the  warlike  march,  in  the  religious  dance,  and  in  the  social 
procession.  Music  and  song,  being  constantly  employed 
to  direct  the  measure  and  keep  alive  the  spirit3  of  these 
multitudinous  movements,  became  associated  with  the  most 
powerful  feelings  which  the  habitual  self-suppression  of  a 
Spartan  permitted  to  arise,  and  especially  with  those  sym- 
pathies which  are  communicated  at  once  to  an  assembled 
crowd.  Indeed  the  musician  and  the  minstrel  were  the 
only  persons  who  ever  addressed  themselves  to  the  feelings 
of  a  Lacedaemonian  assembly.  Moreover  the  simple 
music  of  that  early  day,  though  destitute  of  artistical  merit 
and  superseded  afterwards  by  more  complicated  combi- 

1  Philochorus.  Frag.56,  ed.Didot;      1134,  1142.  1146. 

Lycurgus  cont.  Leocrat.  p.  163.  3  Thucyd.    v.    69;    Xenoph.  Kep. 

*  See  Plutarch,   De  Musica,  pp.         Laced,  c.  13. 
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nations,  had  nevertheless  a  pronounced  ethical  character. 
It  wrought  much  more  powerfully  on  the  im-   Powerful 
pulses  and  resolutions  of  the  hearers,  though  it   ethical 
tickled  the  ear  less  gratefully,  than  the  scientific   the  Coid 
compositions  of  afterdays.     Farther,  each  par-   Grecian 
ticular  style  of  music  had  its  own  appropriate   n 
mental  effect — the  Phrygian  mode  imparted  a  wild  and 
maddening  stimulus;  the  Dorian  mode  created  a  settled 
and  deliberate  resolution,  exempt  alike  from  the  desponding 
and  from  the  impetuous  sentiments.1     What  is  called  the 
Dorian  mode,  seems  to  be  in  reality  the  old  native  Greek 
mode  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian 
- — these  being  the  three  primitive  modes,  subdivided  and 
combined  only  in  later  times,  with  which  the  first  Grecian 
musicians  became  conversant.     It  probably  acquired  its 
title  of  Dorian  from  the  musical  celebrity  of  Sparta  and 
Argos,  during  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  before  the 
Christian  aera;  but  it  belonged  as  much  to  the  Arcadians 
and  Achseans  as  to  the  Spartans  and  Argeians.     And  the 
marked  ethical  effects,  produced  both  by  the  Dorian  and 
the  Phrygian  modes  in  ancient  times,  are  facts  perfectly 
well-attested,  however  difficult  they  may  be  to  explain  upon 
any  general  theory  of  music. 

That  the  impression  produced  by  Tyrtseus  at  Sparta, 
therefore,  with  his  martial  music,  and  emphatic  exhorta- 
tions to  bravery  in  the  field,  as  well  as  union  at  home, 
should  have  been  very  considerable,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  character  both  of  the  age  and  of  the  people;  espe- 
cially as  he  is  represented  to  have  appeared  pursuant  to 
the  injunction  of  the  Delphian  oracle.    From  the  scanty 
fragments  remaining  to  us  of  his  elegies  and  anapaests, 
however,  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  only  of  two  facts:  first, 
that  the  war  was  long,  obstinately  contested,  and  dangerous 
to  Sparta  as  well  as  to  the  Messenians;  next,  that  other 
parties  in  Peloponnesus  took  part  on  both  sides,  especially 
on  the  side  of  the  Messenians.   So  frequent  and   „  „ 
harassing  were  the  aggressions  of  the  latter  upon   Of  the™8 
the  Spartan  territory,  that  a  large  portion  of  Spartans 
the  border  land  was  left  uncultivated:  scarcity   second 
ensued,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  deserted  farms,    Messeuian 
driven  to  despair,  pressed  for  a  redivisionofthe   war' 

1  Seethe  treatise  of  Plutarch,  De      1136,  &c.  •  S3.  p.  1143.   Plato,  Kep. 
Musica,  passim,  especially  c.  17,  p.     iii.  p.  399;   Arist.  Pol.  viii.  6,  5-3, 

VOL.  rr,  2  s 
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landed  property  in  the  state.  It  was  in  appeasing  these 
discontents  that  the  poem  of  Tyrtaeus  called  Eunomia, 
"Legal  order,"  was  found  signally  beneficial.1  It  seema 
certain  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Arcadians,  to- 
gether with  the  Pisatse  and  the  Triphylians,  took  part  with 
the  Messenians;  there  are  also  some  statements  numbering 
the  Eleians  among  their  allies,  but  this  appears  not  prob- 
able. The  state  of  the  case  rather  seems  to  have  be'en,  that 
the  old  quarrel  between  the  Eleians  and  the  Pisatae  respect- 
ing the  right  to  preside  at  the  Olympic  games,  which  had 
already  burst  forth  during  the  preceding  century  in  the 
reign  of  the  Argeian  Pheidon,  still  continued.  Unwilling 
dependents  of  Elis,  the  Pisatae  and  Triphylians  took  part 
with  the  subject  Messenians,  while  the  masters  at  Elis  and 
Sparta  made  common  cause,  as  they  had  before  done  against 
Pheidon.2  Pantaleon  king  of  Pisa,  revolting  from  Elis. 
acted  as  commander  of  his  countrymen  in  co-operation  with 
the  Messenians;  and  he  is  farther  noted  for  having,  at  the 
period  of  the  34th  Olympiad  (644  B.C.),  marched  a  body  of 
troops  to  Olympia,  and  thus  dispossessed  the  Eleians,  on 
that  occasion,  of  the  presidency:  that  particular  festival — • 
as  well  as  the  8th  Olympiad,  in  which  Pheidon  interfered, 
— andtne  104th  Olympiad,  in  which  the  Arcadians  marched 
in, — were  always  marked  on  the  Eleian  register  as  non- 
Olympiads,  or  informal  celebrations.  "We  may  reasonably 
connect  this  temporary  triumph  of  the  Pisatans  with  the 
Messenian  war,  inasmuch  as  they  were  no  match  for  the 
Eleians  single-handed,  while  the  fraternity  of  Sparta  with 
Elis  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  scheme  of  Peloponne- 
sian  politics  which  we  have  observed  as  prevalent  even 
before  and  during  the  days  of  Pheidon.  =>  The  second  Mes- 

The  excellent  treatise  De  Metris  •  Respecting  the  position  of  the 

Pindari,  prefixed  by  M.  Boeckh  to  Eleians  and  Pisatse  during  the 

his  edition  o."  Pindar,  is  full  of  second  Messenian  war,  there  is 

instruction  upon  this  as  well  as  confusion  in  the  different  state- 

upon  all  other  points  connected  ments:  as  they  cannot  all  be  recon- 

with  the  Grecian  music  (see  lib.  ciled,  we  are  compelled  to  make 

iii.  c.  8.  p.  238).  »  choice. 

1  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  7,  1 ;  Pausan.  That  the  Eleians  were  allies  of 

jv_  ig  2.  Sparta,  and  the  Pisatans  of  Mea- 

1  Pausan.  vi.  12,  2;  Strabo,  viii.  senia— also  that  the  contests  of 

p.  355,  where  the  NioTOpoc  i-o^oi  Sparta  and  Messenia  were  mixed 

mean  the  Pylians  of  Triphylia.  up  with  those  of  Elis  and  Pisa 

about  the  agonothesia  of  the  Olym- 
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senian  war  will  thus  stand  as  beginning  some-  j)ate  of  the 
where  about  the  3 3rd  Olympiad,  or  648  B.C.,  be-  second  war, 
tween  seventy  and  eighty  years  after  the  close  B-0-M8 

pic  games— is  conformable  to  one  Is  improbable  in  itself,  and incon- 
distinct  statement  of  Strabo  (viii.  sistent  with  the  passage  of  Strabo 
pp.356,  868),  and  to  the  passage  previously  noticed:  the  proper  way 
in  Phavorinus  v.  AyY'i'?>  and  is  of  altering  the  passage  is  (in  my 
moreover  indirectly  sustained  by  judgement)  to  substitute  the  word 
the  view  given  in  Fausanias  re-  "ApxaJa^  in  place  of  the  word 
specting  the  relations  between  Elis  'H>.  sioos,  which  makes  the  two 
and  Pisa  (vi.  22,  2),  whereby  it  passages  of  Strabo  consistent  with 
clearly  appears  that  the  agonothe-  each  other,  and  hardly  does  greater 
sia  was  a  matter  of  standing  dig-  violence  to  the  text, 
putebetween thetwo, until thePisa-  As  opposed  to  the  view  here 
tans  were  finally  crushed  by  the  adopted,  there  is  undoubtedly  tha 
Eleians  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  son  passage  of  Pausanias  (iv.  15,  4) 
of  Pantaloon.  Farther,  this  same  which  numbers  the  Eleians  among 
view  is  realjy  conformable  to  the  allies  of  Messenia,  and  takes 
another  passage  in  Strabo,  which,  no  notice  of  the  Pisatse.  The  afTir- 
as  now  printed,  appears  to  con-  ination  of  Julius  Africanus  (ap. 
tradict  it,  but  which  is  recognised  Eusebium  Chronic,  i.  p.  145,  that 
by  Miiller  and  others  as  needing  the  Pisatoe  revolted  from  Elis  in 
correction,  though  the  correction  the  30th  Olympiad,  and  celebrated 
which  they  propose  seems  to  me  the  Olympic  games  themselves  until 
not  the  best.  The  passage  (viii.  p.  Ol.  52,  for  twenty-two  successive 
862)  stands  thus:  IlXeovaxii;  8'  ezo-  ceremonies)  is  in  contradiction — 
XEjjiTjaav  (Messenians  and  Lacedse-  first,  with  Pausanias  (vi.  22,  2), 
monians)  8idt  TO?  dzoiTaosi;  T<!)V  which  appears  to  me  a  clear  and 
Mcaai]vlu>v.  TTJV  [XEV  ouv  rptUTr,-/  xa-  valuable  statement,  from  its  parti- 
7axTT)<jtv  auT<Lv  tprjol  TupTaio;  ev  toT?  cular  reference  to  the  three  non- 
Toi^jiajt  xatd  -oix;  -u>v  rcatspiov  it  a-  Olympiads— secondly,  with  Paiisa- 
Tsp a?  yavsjOaf  TTJV  OE  8s'jTspiv,  xa9'  nias  (v.  9,  4),  when  the  Eleians  in 
jjv  4X6(xzvoi  oujj.fi.iyom  'H>.  s  i  o  u  ?  the  50th  Olympiad  determine  the 
xal'ApYst&u;  xai  Ilijata?  ditEOTTj-av,  number  of  Hellanodikse.  I  agree 
'ApxiStov  (xiv  'Api9toxpaT7]v  TOV  with  Corsini  (Fasti  Attici,  t.  iii. 
'Oj>jro[x£vou  p^aiXsa  7tapj^o[xivU)v  P-  *")  in  setting  aside  the  passage 
<jTpatr]Y6v,  IIiaaTU)-;  BE  HavTaXsovra  of  Julius  Africanus:  Mr.  Clinton 
TOV  'OjiCpaXUuvoC  rjvixa  ^Tjalv  CIUTO?  (&•  H.  p.  253)  is  displeased  with 
oTpaTr,Y>)Jat  TOV  i:6Xe(xov  701?  Aixs-  Corsini  for  this  suspicion,  but  he 
5ai(xo-/ifji<;,  <Sc.  Here  it  is  obvious  himself  virtually  does  the  same 
that  in  the  enumeration  of  allies,  thing,  for  in  order  to  reconcile  Jul. 
the  Arcadians  ought  to  have  been  Africanus  with  Pausanias,  he  in- 
im'luded  ;  accordingly  both  0.  Mul-  troduces  a  supposition  quite  dif- 
ler  and  Mr.  Clinton  (ad  annum  ferent  from  what  is  asserted  by 
C72  n.o.)  agree  in  altering  the  pas-  either  of  them;  t.  e.  a  joint  ago- 
sage  thus:  they  insert  the  words  nothesia  by  Eleians  and  Pisatans 
xal  'ApxaSa?  after  the  word  together.  This  hypothesis  of'Mr. 
'H  Xs  lou;,  so  that  bvtlt  Eleians  and  Clinton  appears  to  me  gratuitous 
Pisatans  appear  as  allies  of  Mes-  and  inadmissible:  Africanus  him- 
SJUia  at  once.  I  submit  that  this  self  meant  to  state  something  quiti 

2  F  2 
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of  the  first,  and  lasting,  according  to  Pausanias,  seventeen 
years;  according  to  Plutarch,  more  than  twenty  years.  * 

Many  of  the  Messenians  who  abandoned  their  country 
Punish-  after  this  second  conquest  are  said  to  have  found 
ment  of  shelter  and  sympathy  among  the  Arcadians,  who 

the  traitor         •,      ...     -,    ,-,    J  J  ,  ', 

Aristokra-  admitted  them  to  a  new  home  and  gave  them 
tea,  king  their  daughters  in  marriage;  and  who  moreover 
cadian  '  punished  severely  the  treason  of  Aristokrates, 
Orcho-  king  of  Orchomenus,  in  abandoning  the  Mes- 
senians at  the  battle  of  the  Trench.  That  per- 

different,  and  I  imagine  him  to  nine  years  i*  too  short  to  suit  the 

have  been  misled  hy  an  erroneous  phrase  of  --fathers'1  fathers.  Speak- 

authority.  See  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  ing  in  the  present  year  (1846),  it 

ftd  ann.  660  B.C  to  580  B.C.  would  not  he  held  proper  to  say, 

1  Plutarch,  De  Sera  Num.  Vind.  "The  fathers  of  our  fathers  carried 

p.  648  ;  Pausan.  iv.  15,  1;  iv.  17,  3;  on  the  war  between  1793  and  the 

iv.  23,  2.  peace  of  Amiens  ;"  we  should 

The  date  of  the  second  Messenian  rather  say,  "The  fathers  of  our 

war,  and  the  interval  between  the  fathers  carried  on  the  American 

second  and  the  first,  are  points  war  and  the  Seven  Years'  war." 

respecting  which  also  there  is  ir-  An  age  is  marked  by  its  mature 

reconcileable  discrepancy  of  state-  and  even  elderlymembers  —  bythose 

ment:  we  can  only  choose  the  between  thirty-five  and  fifty-five 


that    the     best    mark    which     we 


. 
According     to    Pausanias,     the     possess   of    the    date    of  the   se- 


of  30  years.     Justin  (iii.  5)  reckons  celebrated,    probably    fell    within 

an      interval      of     eighty     years;  the  time  of  the  war  ;  which  would 

Eusebius    an    interval     of    ninety  thus  be  brought  down  much    later 

years.     The  main   evidence  is  the  than   the  time    assigned    by   Pau- 

passage  of  Tyrtfeus,   wherein   that  sanias,    yet    not    so    far    down   as 

poet,  speaking  during  the    second  that     named     by     Eusebius     and 

war,    says,    "The    fathers     of    our  Justin:  the  exact  year  of  its  corn- 

fathers  conquered  Messene."  mencement,  however,  we  have   no 

Mr.  Clinton  adheres  very  nearly  means  of  fixing. 

to  the  view  of  Pausanias  ;  he  sup-  Krebs,  in  his  discussions  on  the 

poses   that    the    real    date   is  only  Fragments    of   the    lost   Books    of 


-rremiers  iemps  uu  IM,  \jj:ei;t;,  i.  11.  i»i.usseuiaii  war  111  me  UULU  viyiu- 
p.  233)  and  O.  Miiller  (1.  c.)  in  piad  (B.C.  640)  (Krebs,  Lectiones 
thinking  that  an  interval  of  thirty  Diodorete,  p.  254—260). 
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fidious  leader  was  put  to  death  and  his  race  dethroned, 
while  the  crime  as  well  as  the  punishment  was  farther 
commemorated  by  an  inscription,  which  was  to  be  seen 
near  the  altar  of  Zeus  Lykseus  in  Arcadia.  The  inscrip- 
tion doubtless  existed  in  the  days  of  Kallisthenes,  in  the 
generation  after  the  restoration  of  Messene.  But  whether 
it  had  any  existence  prior  to  that  event,  or  what  degree  of 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  story  about  Aristokrates,  we  are 
unable  to  determine:1  the  son  of  Aristokrates,  named  Aris- 
todemus,  is  alleged  in  another  authority  to  have  reigned 
afterwards  at  Orchomenus.  -  That  which  stands  strongly 
marked  is,  the  sympathy  of  Arcadians  and  Messenians 
against  Sparta — a  sentiment  which  was  in  its  full  vigour 
at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Messene. 

The  second  Messenian  war  was  thus  terminated  by  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  Messenians.  Such  Spartans 
of  them  as  remained  in  the  country  were  reduced  actiuire  the 
to  a  servitude  probably  not  less  hard  than  that  wTs?  of 
which  Tyrtaeus  described  them  as  having  en-  Taygetus. 
dured  between  the  first  war  and  the  second.  In  after- 
times,  the  whole  territory  which  figures  on  the  map  as 
Messenia, — south  of  the  river  Nedou,  and  westward  of  the 
summit  of  Taygetus, — appears  as  subject  to  Sparta,  and  as 
forming  the  western  portion  of  Laconia;  distributed  (in 
what  proportion  we  know  not)  between  Perioekic  towns 
and  Helot  villages.  By  what  steps,  or  after  what  degree 
of  farther  resistance,  the  Spartans  conquered  this  country 
we  have  no  information ;  but  we  are  told  that  they  made 
over  Asine  to  the  expelled  Dryopes  from  the  Argolic 
peninsula,  and  Mothone  to  the  fugitives  from  Nauplia.3 
Nor  do  we  hear  of  any  serious  revolt  from  Sparta  in  this 
territory  until  150  years  afterwards,4  subsequent  to  the 
Persian  invasion, — a  revolt  which  Sparta,  after  serious 
efforts,  succeeded  in  crushing,  so  that  the  territory 

1  Diodor.  xv.  66 ;    Polyb.   iv.    33,  position    of    the     gods;     whereas 

who    quotes    Kallisthenes  ;     Paus.  Pausanias  describes  the  treason  of 

viii.  6,  8.     Neither  the  inscription,  Aristokrat&s  at   the   battle   of   the 

as     cited    by    Polybius,     nor    the  Trench  as    palpable    and   flagrant, 

allusion    in    Plutarch     (De     Sera  2    Herakleid.   Pontic.    ap.    Diog. 

Numin.   Vindicta,   p.    548),  appears  Laert.  i.  94. 

to  fit  the   narrative   of  Pausanias,  *  Pausan.    iv.   24,    2;    iv.   34,   6; 

for  both  of  them  imply  secret  and  iv.  35,  2. 

long-concealed      treason,      tardily  •  Thucyd.  i.  101. 
brought    to     light     by     the    inter- 
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remained  in  her  power  until  her  defeat  atLeuktra,  which  led 
to  the  foundation  of  Messene  by  Epaminondas.  The  ferti- 
lity of  the  plains — especially  of  the  central  portion  near 
the  river  Pamisus,  so  much  extolled  by  observers,  modern 
as  well  as  ancient — rendered  it  an  acquisition  highly  valu- 
able. At  some  time  or  other,  it  must  of  course  have  been 
formally  partitioned  among  the  Spartans,  but  it  is  probable 
that  different  and  successive  allotments  were  made,  accord- 
ing as  the  various  portions  of  territory,  both  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west  of  Taygetus,  were  conquered.  Of  all  this 
we  have  no  information.  * 

Imperfectly  as  these  two  Messenian  wars  are  known 
to  us,  we  may  see  enough  to  warrant  us  in  making  two  re- 
The  Messe-  mai>ks.  Both  were  tedious,  protracted,  and  pain- 
nian  ful,  showing  how  slowly  the  results  of  war  were 

had'no^on-  ^en  gathered,  and  adding  one  additional  illus- 
siderabie  tration  to  prove  how  much  the  rapid  and  in- 
pia'ces—  stantaneous  conquest  of  Laconia  and  Messenia 
lived  in  by  the  Dorians,  which  the  Herakleid  legend  sets 
townships  f°rth,  is  contradicted  by  historical  analogy.  Both 
and  were  characterised  by  a  similar  defensive  pro- 

viiiages.  ceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Messenians — the  oc- 
cupation of  a  mountain  difficult  of  access,  and  the  fortifica- 
tion of  it  for  the  special  purpose  and  resistance — Ithome 
(which  is  said  to  have  had  already  a  small  town  upon  it) 
in  the  first  war,  Eira  in  the  second.  It  is  reasonable  to 
infer  from  hence  that  neither  their  principal  town  Steny- 
klerus,  nor  any  other  town  in  their  country,  was  strongly 
fortified  so  as  to  be  calculated  to  stand  a  siege;  that  there 
were  no  walled  towns  among  them  analogous  to  Mykense 
and  Tiryns  on  the  eastern  portion  of  Peloponnesus:  and 
that  perhaps  what  were  called  towns  were,  like  Sparta  it- 
self, clusters  of  unfortified  villages.  The  subsequent  state 
of  Helotism  into  which  they  were  reduced  is  in  consistency 
with  this  dispersed  village  residence  during  their  period 
of  freedom. 


1  Pausanias  says,  -ri)v  JASV  a).Xr,v  really  taking  arms  against  hi? 

MsaaTjviav,  it).7)v  T/JI;  "Asivaiiov,  OUT&'I  brethren,  to  which  he  replies,  "No  ; 

StsXaYyavov,  &c.  (iv.  24,  2).  I  am  only  marching  to  the  unal- 

In  an  apophthegm  ascribed  to  lotted  portion  of  the  territory." 

King  Polydorus,  leader  of  the  (Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Laconic. 

Spartans  during  the  first  Messenian  p.  231.)  — sri  TTJV  axX^puJTOv  y_(i)pav. 
war,  he  is  asked,  whether  he  ia 
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The  relations  of  Pisa  and  Elis  form  a  suitable  counter- 
part and  sequel  to  those  of  Messenia  and  Sparta.  uelationi 
Unwilling  subjects  themselves,  the  Pisatans  had  of  Pisa 
lent  their  aid  to  the  Messenians — and  their  king  and  Eli8- 
Pantaleon,  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  combined  force,  had 
gained  so  great  a  temporary  success,  as  to  dispossess  the 
Eleians  of  the  agonothesia  or  administration  of  the  games 
for  one  Olympic  ceremony,  in  the  34th  Olympiad.  Though 
again  reduced  to  their  condition  of  subjects,  they  mani- 
fested dispositions  to  renew  the  revolt  at  the  48th  Olym- 
piad, under  Damophon,  the  son  of  Pantaleon,  and  the 
Eleians  marched  into  their  country  to  put  them  down,  but 
were  persuaded  to  retire  by  protestations  of  submission. 
At  length,  shortly  afterwards,  under  Pyrrhus,  the  brother 
of  Damophon,  a  serious  revolt  broke  out.  The  inhabitants 
of  Dyspontium  and  the  other  villages  in  the  Pisatid, 
assisted  by  those  of  Makistus,  Skillus  and  the  other  towns 
in  Triphylia,  took  up  arms  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Elis; 
but  their  strength  was  inadequate  to  the  undertaking. 
They  were  completely  conquered;  Dyspontium  was  dis- 
mantled, and  the  inhabitants  of  it  obliged  to  flee  the  country, 
from  whence  most  of  them  emigrated  to  the  colonies  of 
Epidamnus  and  Apollonia  in  Epirus.  The  inhabitants  of 
Makistus  and  Skillus  were  also  chased  from  their  abodes, 
while  the  territory  became  more  thoroughly  subject  to 
Elis  than  it  had  been  before.  These  incidents  seem  to 
have  occurred  about  the  50th  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  580;  and 
the  dominion  of  Elis  over  her  Perioekid  territory  was  thus 
as  well  assured  as  that  of  Sparta.  J  The  separate  denomi- 
nations both  of  Pisa  and  Triphylia  became  more  and  more 
merged  in  the  sovereign  name  of  Elis:  the  town  of  Lepreum 
alone,  in  Triphylia,  seems  to  have  maintained  a  separate 
name  and  a  sort  of  half-autonomy  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  without  perpetual  struggles 
against  the  Eleians.2  But  towards  the  period  of  the  Pelo- 

1  I'ausan.    vi.   22,    2;   v.    6,  3  ;    v.      pare  also  Steph.  Byz.    v.  TpttpuXia, 
10,  2:  Strabo,  viii.  p.  355—357.  7)  'H).i<;. 

The   temple   in   honour   of  Zeus  Even  in    the   sixth  Olympiad  an 

at    Olympia  was   first    erected    by  inhabitant  of   Dyspontium   is  pro- 

the   Eleians   out    of   the   spoils   of  claimed   as  victor  at   the  stadium, 

this  expedition  (Pausan.    v.  10,  2).  under    the    denomination     of    uan 

2  Thucyd.  v.  31.     Even    Lepreum  Eleian    from    Dyspontium ;"    pro- 
is    characterised    as    Eleian,    how-  claimed   by  the  Eleians    of  course 
ever    (Aristoph.    Aves    149)  :    com-  — the    like    in   the  27th    Olympiad'. 
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ponnesian  war,  the  political  interests  of  Lacedaeraon  had 
struggles  become  considerably  changed,  and  it  was  to  her 
PUat«  and  a<^vantage  *°  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
Triphy-  subordinate  states  against  the  superior:  accord- 
lians  for  inglv,  we  find  her  at  that  time  upholding  the  au- 

autonomy.  J  p  T  m  J.T. 

—The  tonomy   01  .Lepreum.     Drom   wnat    cause  the 

latter  in       devastation  of  the  Triphylian  towns  by  Elis  which 

aftertimes       -.-,         ,  ,.          ri-ij         J--L- 

sustained  Herodotus  mentions  as  having  happened  in  his 
fey  *h.e  time,  arose,  we  do  not  know;  the  fact  seems  to 

interests  indicate  a  continual  yearning  for  their  original 
of  Sparta,  independence,  which  was  still  commemorated, 
down  to  a  much  later  period,  by  the  ancient  Amphiktyony 
at  Samikum  in  Triphy lia  in  honour  of  Poseidon — a  common 
religious  festival  frequented  by  all  the  Triphylian  towns 
and  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Makistus,  who  sent 
round  proclamation  of  a  formal  truce  for  the  holy  period. l 
The  Lacedaemonians,  after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  had  left  them  undisputed  heads  of  Greece,  formally 
upheld  the  independence  of  the  Triphylian  towns  against 
Elis,  and  seem  to  have  countenanced  their  endeavours  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  Arcadian  aggregate,  which  how- 
ever was  never  fully  accomplished.  Their  dependence 
on  Elis  became  loose  and  uncertain,  but  was  never  wholly 
shaken  off.2 

see    Stephan.     Byz.  v.    A'jazomov,  *  Diodor.  xir.  17;  xv.  77;  Xenoph. 

•which  shows  that   the  inhabitants  Hellen.  iii.  2,  23,  26. 

of   the   Pisatid   cannot  have   ren-  It  was  about  this  period  probably 

dered    themselves    independet    of  that  the  idea  of  the  local   epony- 

Klis    in    the     26th     Olympiad,    a»  mus,     Triphylus,     son     of    Arka  , 

•Strabo  alleges  (viii.  p.  365.)  was    first    introduced    (Polyb.  i<?. 

1  Herodot.  iv.  149;    Strabo,  viii.  77). 
p.  343. 
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CHAPTER  V1IL 

CONQUESTS    OF    SPARTA   TOWARDS    ARCADIA    AND 
ARGOLIS. 

I  HAVE  described  in  the  last  two  chapters,  as  far  as  our  im- 
perfect evidence  permits,  how  Sparta  came  into  possession 
both  of  the  southern  portion  of  Laconia  along  the  course 
of  the  Eurotas  down  to  its  mouth,  and  of  the  Hessenian 
territory  westward.  Her  progress  towards  Arcadia  and 
Argolis*  is  now  to  be  sketched,  so  as  to  conduct  her  to  that 
position  which  she  occupied  during  the  reign  of  Peisistratus 
at  Athens,  or  about  560-540  B.C., — a  time  when  she  had 
reached  the  maximum  of  her  territorial  possessions,  and 
when  she  was  confessedly  the  commanding  state  in  Hellas. 
The  central  region  of  Peloponnesus,  called  Arcadia, 
had  never  received  any  immigrants  from  without.  Its 
indigenous  inhabitants — a  strong  and  hardy  race  of  moun- 
taineers, the  most  numerous  Hellenic  tribe  in  the  peninsula, 
and  the  constant  hive  for  mercenary  troops 1 —  state  of 
were  among  the  rudest  and  poorest  of  Greeks,  Arcadia, 
retaining  ior  the  longest  period  their  original  subdivision 
into  a  number  of  petty  hill-villages,  each  independent  of 
the  other;  while  the  union  of  all  who  bore  the  Arcadian 
name  (though  they  had  some  common  sacrifices,  such  as  the 
festival  of  the  Lykgean  Zeus,  of  Despoina,  daughter  of 
Poseidon  and  Demeter,  and  of  Artemis  Hymnia2)  was 
more  loose  and  ineffective  than  that  of  Greeks  generally, 

1  Hermippus    ap.    Athens,    i.    p.  in  Arcadia,    celebrates   with    great 

27.     'Av3pa:io6'    ex    Op'JY'3?)    <*r:6    8'  solemnity,   during    the   march  up- 

Apxaoiat;  enixo'jpou?.    Also  Xenoph.  ward,   the    festival    and    games    of 

Hcllen.  vii.  1,  23.  r).sia7ov  6s  <po).ov  the    Lykaea  (Xenoph.    Anabag.  i.  2. 

T(iv   'EXX^vixoi)-;    TO   'Apxaotxov   eirj,  10;    compare    Pindar,     Olymp.    ix. 

Ac.  14iM. 

1  Pausan.    viii.   6.  7;    viii.    37,   C;  Many    of   the  forests    in  Arcadia 

viii.    38,    2.      Xenias.    one    of    the  contained    not    only     wild    boars, 

penerals    of  Greek   mercenaries  in  but  bears,  in  the  days  of  Pausanias 

the  service    of  Cyrus    the  younger,  (viii.  23,  4). 
a  native  of  the  Parrhasian  district 
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either  in  or  out  of  Peloponnesus.  The  Arcadian  villagers 
were  usually  denominated  by  the  names  of  regions,  coin- 
cident with  certain  ethnical  subdivisions — the  Azanes,  the 
Parrhasii,  the  Msenalii  (adjoining  Mount  Maenalus),  the 
Eutresii,  the  vEgytse,  the  Skiritse,1  &c.  Some  considerable 
towns  however  there  were — aggregations  of  villages  or 
demes  which  had  been  once  autonomous.  Of  these  the 
principal  were  Tegea  and  Mantineia,  bordering  on  Laconia 
and  Argolis — Orchomenus,  Pheneus,  and  Stymphalus,  to- 
wards the  north-east,  bordering  on  Achaia  and  Phlius — 
Kleitor  and  Hersea,  westward,  where  the  country  is  divided 
from  Elis  and  Triphylia  by  the  woody  mountains  of  Pholoe 
and  Erymanthus — and  Phigaleia,  on  the  south-western 
border  near  to  Messenia.  The  most  powerful  of  all  were 
Tegea  and  Mantineia2 — conterminous  towns,  nearly  equal 
in  force,  dividing  between  them  the  cold  and  high  plain  of 
Tripolitza,  and  separated  by  one  of  those  capricious  torrents 
which  only  escape  through  katabothra.  To  regulate  the 
efflux  of  this  water  was  a  difficult  task,  requiring  friendly 
co-operation  of  both  the  towns;  and  when  their  frequent 
jealousies  brought  on  a  quarrel,  the  more  aggressive  of  the 
two  inundated  the  territory  of  its  neighbour  as  one  means 
of  annoyance.  The  power  of  Tegea,  which  had  grown  up 
out  of  nine  constituent  townships  originally  separate,3 
appears  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  that  of  its  rival; 
as  we  may  judge  from  its  splendid  heroic  pretensions 
connected  with  the  name  of  Echemus,  and  from  the  post 
conceded  to  its  hoplites  in  joint  Peloponnesian  armaments, 
which  was  second  in  distinction  only  to  that  of  the  Lace- 

1  Pausan.  viii.  26,  5;  Strabo,  viii  of  Kleisthenes  presented   himself, 

p.  388.  was    between  Kleit&r  and  Pa6phi3 

Some     geographers     distributed  (Herod,    vi.  127 ;    Pans.  viii.  23,  6). 

the    Arcadians    into    three     subdi-  A      Delphian      oracle,      however, 

visions,    Azanes,     Parrhasii,     and  reckons  the  inhabitants    of  Phiga- 

Trapezuntii.     Azan  passed  for  tho  leia,    in   the   southwestern    corner 

son   of  Areas,    and   his   lot  in  the  of    Arcadia,     among    the    Azanes 

divisionof  the  paternal  inheritance  (Paus.  viii.  42,  3). 

was  said  to  have  contained  seven-  The   burial-place    of  Areas    was 

teen   towns    (a;  D.ays-/  '\^,ij-i).  Ste-  supposed  to  be  on  Mount  Msenalus 

phan.    Byz.     v.    'ACtma— Ilappaaia'  (Paus.  viii.  9,  2). 

Kleitfir   seems    the   chief   place  in  2    Thucyd.    v.    65.     Compare  tho 

Azania,    as    far    as    we    can    infer  description  of  the  ground   in  Pro- 

from    genealogy    (Pausan.    viii.    4,  fessorEoss  (Keisen  imPeloponnes, 

2,  3).  Pseus   or  Paos,   from  whence  iv.  7). 

the  Azanian  suitor  of  the  daughter  s  Strabo,  viii.  p.  337. 
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daemonians.i  If  it  be  correct,  as  Strabo  asserts,  a  that  the 
incorporation  of  the  town  of  Mantineia,  out  of  its  five  sepa- 
rate Denies,  was  brought  about  by  the  Argeians,  we  may 
conjecture  that  the  latter  adopted  this  proceeding  as  a 
means  of  providing  some  check  upon  their  powerful  neigh- 
bours of  Tegea.  The  plain  common  to  Tegea  and  Mantineia 
was  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  wintry  heights  of  Maenalus,3 
beyond  which,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Laconia,  Messenia, 
and  Triphylia,  there  was  nothing  in  Arcadia  but  small  and 
unimportant  townships  or  villages — without  any  consider- 
able town,  before  the  important  step  taken  by  Epaminondas 
in  founding  Megalopolis,  a  short  time  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra.  The  mountaineers  of  these  regions  who  joined 
Epaminondas  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (at  a  time  when 
Mantineia  and  most  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia  were  opposed 
to  him)  were  so  inferior  to  the  other  Greeks  in  equipment, 
that  they  still  carried  as  their  chief  weapon,  in  place  of 
the  spear,  nothing  better  than  the  ancient  club.4 


1  Herodot.  ix.  27. 

1  Strabo,  1.  c.  Mantineia  is 
reckoned  among  the  oldest  cities 
of  Arcadia  (Polyb.  ii.  54).  Both 
Mantineia  and  Orchomenus  had 
originally  occupied  very  lofty  hill 
sites,  and  had  been  rebuilt  on  a 
larger  scale,  lower  down  nearer 
to  the  plain  (Pausan.  viii.  8,  3 ; 
12,  4  ;  13,  2). 

In  regard  to  the  relations,  during 
the  earlyhistorical  period,  between 
Sparta,  Argos,  and  Arcadia,  there 
is  a  new  fragment  of  Diodorus 
(among  those  recently  published 
by  Didot  out  of  the  Excerpta  in 
the  Escurial  library,  Fragment. 
Historic.  Gr^cor.  vol.  ii.  p.  viii.). 
The  Argeians  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Arcadians  against 
Sparta;  and  at  the  expense  of 
considerable  loss  and  suffering, 
had  regained  such  portions  of 
Arcadia  as  she  had  conquered. 
The  king  of  Argos  restored  this 
recovered  territory  to  the  Ar- 
cadians :but  the  Argeians  generally 
were  angry  fhat  he  did  not  retain 
it  and  distribute  it  among,  them 


as  a  reward  for  their  losses  in  the 
contest.  They  rose  in  insurrection 
against  the  king,  who  was  forced 
to  flee,  and  take  refuge  at  Tegea. 

We  have  nothing  to  illustrate 
this  fragment,  nor  do  we  know  to 
what  king,  date,  or  events,  it 
relates. 

*  MaivaXiT)  Suc/£l[J-£po<:  (Delphian 
Oracle,  ap.  Paus.  viii.  9,  2). 

4  Xenophon,  in  describing  the 
ardour  with  which  Epaniinondaa 
inspired  his  soldiers  before  this 
final  battle,  says  (vii.  5,  20),  npo- 
6'jjiio^  |ASV  s).oUxouvTO  oi  inrceT?  ri 
xpivYjj  xsXsuo^TO?  Exsiwj'  eitEYpdt- 
i  -(iv'ApxdSwv  6nXtTai, 


Itis  hardlrconceivablethat  these 
Arcadian  dut'iDOii  should  have 
possessed  a  shield  and  a  full 
panoply.  The  language  of  Xeno- 
phon in  calling  them  hoplites, 
and  the  term  £-cYP''rrj'''t:o  (properly 
referring  to  the  inscription  on  the 
shield)  appear  to  be  conceived  in 
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Both  Tegea  and  Mantineia  held  several  of  these  smaller 
_,  Arcadian  townships  near  them  in  a  sort  of  de- 

Tegea  and  ,  ,  .  -i    ,1  • 

pendence,  and  were  anxious  to  extend  this  em- 

jonnesian  war, 


pire  over  others:  during  the  Pel opoi 
we  find  the  Mantineians  establisnii 


the  most 

Arcadian       we  find  the  Mantineians  establishing  and  gar- 
towns  risoning  a  fortress  at  Kvpsela  among  the  Par- 

before  the         i       ••  ,1         •,  J  i. •   i     -ir        i         i- 

building  rhasii,  near  the  site  in  which  Megalopolis  was 
ofMegalo-  afterwards  built. l  But  at  this  period,  Sparta, 
as  the  political  chief  of  Hellas — having  a  strong 
interest  in  keeping  all  the  Grecian  towns,  small  and  great, 
as  much  isolated  from  each  other  as  possible,  and  in 
checking  all  schemes  for  the  formation  of  local  confeder- 
acies— stood  forward  as  the  protectress  of  the  autonomy 
of  these  smaller  Arcadians,  and  drove  back  the  Mantineians 
within  their  own  limits.2  At  a  somewhat  later  period, 
during  the  acme  of  her  power,  a  few  years  before  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  she  even  proceeded  to  the  extreme  length  of 
breaking  up  the  unity  of  Mantineia  itself,  causing  the  walls 
to  be  razed,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  again  parcelled  into 
their  five  original  Demes — a  violent  arrangement  which 
the  turn  of  political  events  very  soon  reversed.3  It  was 
not  until  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  and  the  depression 
of  Sparta  that  any  measures  were  taken  for  the  formation 
of  an  Arcadian  political  confederacy;4  and  even  then  the 
jealousies  of  the  separate  cities  rendered  it  incomplete  and 
short-lived.  The  great  permanent  change,  the  establish- 
ment of  Megalopolis,  was  accomplished  by  the  ascendency 
of  Epaminondas.  Forty  petty  Arcadian  townships,  among 
those  situated  to  the  west  of  Mount  Msenalus,  were  aggre- 
gated into  the  new  city;  the  jealousies  of  Tegea,  Mantineia, 
and  Kleitor,  were  for  a  while  suspended;  and  oekists  came 

a  spirit  of  contemptuous  sneering,  TOO?    Aaxsoaiixovtoui;,    oi    T<p    rcavtl 

proceeding  from  Xenophon's  miso-  nXeovs;,  <£c. 

Theban  tendencies:  **the  Arcadian  l  Thucyd.  v.  33,  47,  81. 

hoplites  with  their  clubs  put  them-  2  Thucyd.  1.  c.     Compare  the  in- 

selves  forward  to  be  as  good  as  the  structive  speech  of  Kleigends,  the 

Thebans."    That    these  tendencies  envoy  from  Akanthus,ad(lressed  to 

of  Xenophon  show    themselves   in  the  Lacedfemonians,  B.C.  382  (Xen. 

expressions    very    unbecoming  to  Hellen.  v.  2,  15 — 16). 

the     dignity    of    history    (though  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  1-6  ;  DIo- 

curious  as  evidences    of  the    time)  dor.  xv.  19. 

may  be   seen  by  vii.   6,    12,   where  *  Xenoph.   Hellen.   vi.   5,    10-11; 

he   says    of    the   Thebans— evTiu9a  vii.  1,  23-25. 

STJOI  rcup  nvsovte?,  oi  vs-nx^xoTSe 
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from  all  of  them,  as  well  as  from  the  districts  of  the  Msenalii 
and  Parrhasii,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  new  establishment 
a  genuine  Pan- Arcadian  character. l  It  was  thus  that  there 
arose  for  the  first  time  a  powerful  city  on  the  borders  of 
Laconia  and  Messenia,  rescuing  the  Arcadian  townships 
from  their  dependence  on  Sparta,  and  imparting  to  them 
political  interests  of  their  own,  which  rendered  them  both 
a  check  upon  their  former  chief  and  a  support  to  the  re- 
established Messenians. 

It  has  been  necessary  thus  to  bring  the  attention  of 
the  reader  for  one  moment  to  events  long  posterior  in  the 
order  of  time  (Megalopolis  was  founded  in  370  B.C.),  in  order 
that  he  may  understand,  by  contrast,  the  general  course  of 
those  incidents  of  the  earlier  time,  where  direct  accounts 
are  wanting.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  _ 

o  M.  c  j-u  r  ii         Encroach- 

Spartan  territory  was  formed  by  some  of  the  ments  of 

many   small  Arcadian   townships   or   districts,  Spart^h 

several  of  which  were  successively  conquered  by  smuherrf 

the  Spartans  and  incorporated  with  their  dom-  boundary 

.    .  , .  ,  ,       of  Arcadia. 

imon,  though  at  what  precise  time  we  are  unable 
to  say.  We  are  told  that  Charilaus,  the  reputed  nephew 
and  ward  of  Lykurgus,  took  ^Egys,  and  that  he  also  invaded 
the  territory  of  Tegea,  but  with  singular  ill-success,  for  he 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner:2  we  also  hear  that  the 
Spartans  took  Phigaleia  by  surprise  in  the  30th  Olympiad, 
but  were  driven  out  again  by  the  neighbouring  Arcadian 
Oresthasians. 3  During  the  second  Messenian  war  the  Ar- 
cadians are  represented  as  cordially  seconding  the  Messe- 
nians: and  it  may  seem  perhaps  singular,  that  while  neither 
Mantineia  nor  Tegea  are  mentioned  in  this  war,  the  more 
distant  town  of  Orchomenus,  with  its  king  Aristokrates, 
takes  the  lead.  But  the  facts  of  the  contest  come  before 
us  with  so  poetical  a  colouring,  that  we  cannot  venture  to 

1  Fausan.   viii.   27,    5.    No   eekist  cal  confederation  of  Arcadia, 

is    mentioned    from    Orchomenus,  The     oration     of    Demosthenes, 

though   three   of   the   petty    town-  ursp    MsYoO.OTCoXittbv,    strongly   at- 

ships  contributing   (ouvTo).oTivTa)  to  tests    the   importance  of  this  city, 

Orchomonus  were  embodied  in  the  especially    c.    10 — ECCV    |AEV    dvaips- 

now  city.     The   feud  between   the  0(I>3t  *oct    6ioixia9(Ixjiv,  IcjrupoT;  Aa- 

neighbouring  cities  of  Orchomenus  *soai|Aovloii;   e  'J  0  •!)  q    ea-iv  stvxi,  &c. 

and    Mantineia    was    bitter    (Xen.  a  Pausan.  iii.  2,  6;    iii.  7,  3;  viii. 

I!"llen.  vi.  5,   11-22).     Orchomenus  4?,  3. 

and  IlC-rica  both  opposed  the  politi-  3  Pausau.  viii.  30,  2. 
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draw  any  positive  inference  as  to  the  times  to  which  they 
are  referred. 

(Enus1  and  Karystus  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Spartans  in  the  days  of  Alkman:  moreover  the  district 
called  Skiritis,  bordering  on  the  territory  of  Tegea — as 
well  as  Belemina  and  Maleatis,  to  the  westward,  and  Karyae 
to  the  eastward  and  south-eastward,  of  Skiritis — forming  all 
together  the  entire  northern  frontier  of  Sparta,  and  all 
u  occupied  by  Arcadian  inhabitants — had  been 

fuTat-  S'  conquered  andmade  part  of  the  Spartanterritory  2 
thTPS  °f  before  600  B.C.  And  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  at 
Spartans  this  period  the  Spartan  kings  Leon  and  Hegesi- 
against  kjgg  contemplated  nothing  less  than  the  conquest 
of  entire  Arcadia,  and  sent  to  ask  from  the  Del- 
phian oracle  a  blessing  on  their  enterprise.3  The  priestess 
dismissed  their  wishes  as  extravagant,  in  reference  to  tha 
whole  of  Arcadia,  but  encouraged  them,  though  with  the 
usual  equivocations  of  language,  to  try  their  fortune  against 
Tegea.  Flushed  with  their  course  of  previous  success,  not 
less  than  by  the  favourable  construction  which  they  put 
upon  the  words  of  the  oracle,  the  Lacedaemonians  marched 
against  Tegea  with  such  entire  confidence  of  success,  as  to 
carry  with  them  chains  for  the  purpose  of  binding  their 
expected  prisoners.  But  the  result  was  disappointment 
and  defeat.  They  were  repulsed  with  loss;  and  the  prisoners 
whom  they  left  behind,  bound  in  the  very  chains  which  their 

1    Alkman,     "Ft.     15,     Welcker ;  even  before  the   invasion  of  IJaco- 

Strabo,  x.  p.  446.  nia  by  the  Thebans,  exhibits  them 

'That  the  SkiritiE  were  Arcadians  apparently    as    conquered   foreign 

is  well-known  (Thuc.  v.  47  ;  Steph.  dependencies    of    Sparta,    without 

TJyz.  v.  Sxlpo?)  >   the  possession  of  any  kindred  of  race  (Xenoph.  Hel- 

Belemina  was  disputed  with  Sparta,  len.  vi.  5,  24-26;  vii.  I,  28).   Leuk- 

in    the    days    of   her    comparative  tron  in  the  Maleatis  seems  to  have 

humiliation,     by    the    Arcadians :  formed   a  part    of  the   territory  of 

see  Plutarch,  Kleomenes,  4;    Pau-  Megalopolis   in  the   days  of  Kleo- 

san.  viii.  35,  4.  nieuSs  III.  (Plutarch  ,  Kleomenfis, 

Respecting    Karyce     (the    border  6);    in   the  Peloponnesian   war    it 

town   of   Sparta,    where  the  8ia35-  wa8  *ne  frontier   town    of  Sparta 

-rfjpta  were    sacrificed,  Thuc.  v.  55)  towards  Mount  Lykoeum  (Thuc.  v. 

see    Phothts     KapudTSia —  ^P'T]  53)- 

'ApTejjuSof  TO?   6s  Katp'iai;  'Apxioiuv  *  Herod,    i.    66.    xa-racpo-^cjaMTS? 

oijjoic  di:eTSjji.ov-o  Aaxs8ai(j.6vioi.  'ApxiStuvxpsjaovssstvai,  4^p71<JT7)pia- 

The  readiness  with  which  Karyse  !/,VTO   i-i   As).:poi3i    SKI    rcdaifl    TIQ 

nnd  the  Maleates  revolted  against  'ApxdtStov  X^PTl* 
Sparta  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
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own  army  had  brought,  were  constrained  to  servile  labour 
on  the  plain  of  Tegea — the  words  of  the  oracle  being  thus 
literally  fulfilled,  though  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  first  understood  them. l 

For  one  whole  generation,  we  are  told,  they  were  con- 
stantly unsuccessful  in  their  campaigns  against  the  Tegeans, 
and  this  strenuous  resistance  probably  prevented  them  from 
extending  their  conquests  farther  among  the  petty  states 
of  Arcadia. 

At  length  in  the  reign  of  Anaxandrides  and  Aristo, 
the  successors  of  Leon  and  Hegesikles  (about   They  are 
560  B.C.),  the  Delphian  oracle,  in  reply  to  a  ques-   ?hirected1gy 
tion  from  the  Spartans — which  of  the  gods  they  to  bring  to 
ought  to  propitiate  in  order  to  become  victorious   Sparta  the 

•    •       i  XT  r>     T         i  ci  j.i         bones  of 

— enjoined  them  to  find  and  carry  to  oparta  the  the  hero 
bones  of  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon.  After  a  Orestes. 
vain  search,  since  they  did  not  know  where  the  body  of 
Orestes  was  to  be  found,  they  applied  to  the  oracle  for  more 
specific  directions,  and  were  told  that  the  son  of  Agamem- 
non was  buried  at  Tegea  itself,  in  a  place  "where  two  blasts 
were  blowing  under  powerful  constraint, — where  there  was 
stroke  and  counter-stroke,  and  destruction  upon  destruc- 
tion." These  mysterious  words  were  elucidated  by  a  lucky 
accident.  During  a  truce  with  Tegea,  Lichas,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  300  Spartan  chosen  youth  who  acted  as  the 
moveable  police  of  the  country  under  the  ephors,  visited 
the  place,  and  entered  the  forge  of  a  blacksmith— who  men- 
tioned to  him,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  in  sinking 
a  well  in  his  oute^r  court  he  had  recently  discovered  a  coffin 
containing  a  body  seven  cubits  long;  astounded  at  the  sight, 
he  had  left  it  there  undisturbed.  It  struck  Lichas  that  the 
gigantic  relic  of  aforetime  could  be  nothing  else  but  the 
corpse  of  Orestes,  and  he  felt  assured  of  this  when  he  re- 
flected how  accurately  the  indications  of  the  oracle  were 
verified;  for  there  were  the  "two  blasts  blowing  by  con- 
.straint,"  in  the  two  bellows  of  the  blacksmith:  there  was 
"the  stroke  and  counter-stroke"  in  his  hammer  and  anvil, 
as  well  as  the  "destruction  upon  destruction"  in  the  mur- 
derous weapons  which  he  was  forging.  Lichas  said  nothing, 
but  returned  to  Sparta  with  his  discovery,  which  he  com- 

1  Herod,  i.  67;   Pauaan.  iii.  3,  5;      chains  suspended  in  the  temple  of 
~viii.  45,  2.  Atheud  Alea  at  Tegea. 

Herodotus     saw     the    identical 
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mtmicated  to  the  authorities,  who,  by  a  concerted  scheme- 
banished  him  under  a  pretended  criminal  accusation.  He 
then  again  returned  to  Tegea,  under  the  guise  of  an  exile, 
prevailed  upon  the  blacksmith  to  let  to  him  the  premises, 
and  when  he  found  himself  in  possession,  dug  up  and  carried 
off  to  Sparta  the  bones  of  the  venerated  hero.  * 

From  and  after  this  fortunate  acquisition,  the  character 

Their  ope-    of  the  contest  was  changed;  the  Spartans  found 

themselves  constantly  victorious  over  the  Tege- 

TegTa8  be-     ans.    But  it  does  not  seem  that  these  victories 

come  more    \e^  to  any  positive  result,  though  they  might 

successful ;  ,  i  f  T-      i  •    ,  • 

neverthe-  perhaps  serve  to  enforce  the  practical  conviction 
maintains*  °^  Spartan  superiority ;  for  the  territory  of  Tegea 
her  inde-  remained  unimpaired,  and  its  autonomy  noway 
pendence.  restrained.  During  the  Persian  invasion  Tegea 
appears  as  the  willing  ally  of  Lacedsemon,  and  as  the  second 
military  power  in  the  Peloponnesus;2  and  we  may  fairly 
presume  that  it  was  chiefly  the  strenuous  resistance  of  the 
Tegeans  which  prevented  the  Lacedaemonians  from  extend- 
ing their  empire  over  the  larger  portion  of  the  Arcadian 
communities.  These  latter  always  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, though  acknowledging  Sparta  as  the  presiding 
power  in  Peloponnesus,  and  obeying  her  orders  implicitly 
as  to  the  disposal  of  their  military  force.  And  the  influence 
which  Sparta  thus  possessed  over  all  Arcadia  was  one  main 
item  in  her  power,  never  seriously  shaken  until  the  battle 
of  Leuktra ;  which  took  away  her  previous  means  of  ensuring 
success  and  plunder  to  her  minor  followers.3 

Having  thus  related  the  extension  of  the  power  of 
Sparta  on  her  northern  or  Arcadian  frontier,  it  remains  to 
mention  her  acquisitions  on  the  eastern  and  north-eastern 

,  .  side,  towards  Argos.  Originally  (as  has  been 
of°spartraes  before  stated)  not  merely  the  province  of  Kynuria 
towards  an(}  the  Thyreatis,  but  also  the  whole  coast  down 
conquest  of  to  the  promontory  of  Malea,  had  either  been  part 
Thj-reatis  Of  the  territory  of  Argos  or  belonged  to  the 
by  parta.  ^rgejan  confederacy.  "W  e  learn  from  Herodotus,* 
that  before  the  time  when  the  embassy  from  Croesus  king 

'Herod,  i.  69-70.  dp-iVsust,  Ac. 

2  Herod,  ix.  26.  This    was    said    to   the    LacedfB- 

»  Xenopli.  Hellen.  v.  2, 19.  "Qsrsp  monians  about  ten  years  before  tho 

'Apxaosq,    oTav    |As8'    6;jtu)v    ii03i,    -i.  battle  of  Leuktra. 

TS   auTtbv   ow^ousi  xai   TOC   dX).iTpia  *  Herod,  i.  82. 
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of  Lydia  came  to  solicit  aid  in  Greece  (about  o47  B.C.),  the 
whole  of  this  territory  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Sparta; 
but  how  long  before,  or  at  what  precise  epoch,  we  have  no 
information.  A  considerable  victory  is  said  to  have  been 
gained  by  the  Argeians  over  the  Spartans  in  the  27th 
Olympiad  or  GG9  B.C.,  atHysiae,  on  the  road  between  Argos 
and  Tegea.  l  At  that  time  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
Kynuria  could  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Spartans 
—  so  that  we  must  refer  the  acquisition  to  some  period  in 
the  following  century;  though  Pausanias  places  it  much 
earlier,  during  the  reign  of  Theopompus3  —  and  Eusebius 
connects  it  with  the  first  establishment  of  the  festival  called 
Gymnopsedia  at  Sparta  in  678  B.C. 

About  the  year  547  B.C.,  the  Argeians  made  an  effort 
to  reconquer  Thyrea  from  Sparta,  which  led  to  T 

i      .  i  i  i     •     j.i  i        i>n          •          Battle  of 

a  combat  long  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Grecian  the  soo 
heroism.  It  was  agreed  between  the  two  powers   s<-lect 

j.i     j  •  e  J.T  •  •!  iiii         champions, 

that  the  possession  of  this  territory  should  be   between 
determined  by  a  combat  of  300  select  champions   Sparta  and 
on  each  side;  the  armies  of  both  retiring,  in  order   decide'  the 
to  leave  the  field  clear.   So  undaunted,  and  so   possession 
equal  was  the  valour  of  these  two  chosen  compa-   ThyreStis 
nies,  that  the  battle  terminated  by  leaving  only  ~"Talour.  of 
three  of  them    alive  —  Alkenor  and  Chromius 
among  the  Argeians,  Othryades  among  the  Spartans.    The 
two  Argeian  warriors  hastened  home  to  report  their  victory, 
but  Othryades  remained  on  the  field,  carried  off  the  arms 
of  the  enemy's  dead  into  the  Spartan  camp,  and  kept  his 
position  until  he  was  joined  by  his  countrymen  the  next 
morning.   Both  Argos  and  Sparta  claimed  the  victory  for 
their  respective  champions,  and  the  dispute  after  all  was 
decided  by  a  general  conflict,  in  which  the  Spartans  were 
the  conquerors,  though  not  without  much  slaughter  on  both 
sides.   The  brave  Othryades,  ashamed  to  return  home  as 
the  single  survivor  of  the  300,  fell  upon  his  own  sword  on 
the  field  of  battle,  s 

This  defeat  decided  the  possession  of  Thyrea,  which 
did  not  again  pass,  until  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian 
history,  under  the  power  of  Argos.  The  preliminary  duel  of 
300,  with  its  uncertain  issue,  thouh  well-established  as  to 


1  Pausan.  ii.  25,  1.  *  Pausan.  iii.  7,  5. 

1  Uerod.  i.  82;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  376. 
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the  general  fact,  was  represented  by  the  Argeians  in  a  man- 
ner totally  different  from  the  above  story,  which 

Thyreatis  ,     J,  ,  ,,       f          J 

comes  into  seems  to  have  been  current  among  the  Lacedse- 
possession^  monians. 1  But  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
effort>sarof  ~~  stance  is,  that  more  than  a  century  afterwards — 
the  Ar-  when  the  two  powers  were  negotiating  for  a  re- 
fecove/it.  newal  of  the  then  expiring  truce — the  Argeians, 
still  hankering  after  this  their  ancient  territory, 
desired  the  Lacedaemonians  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitra- 
tion; which  being  refused,  they  next  stipulated  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  trying  the  point  in  dispute  by  a  duel  similar  to  the 
former,  at  any  time  except  during  the  prevalence  of  war  or 
of  epidemic  disease.  The  historian  tells  us  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians acquiesced  in  this  proposition,  though  they 
thought  it  absurd,2  in  consequence  of  their  anxiety  to  keep 
their  relations  with  Argos  at  that  time  smooth  and  pacific. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  real  duel,  in 
which  Othryades  contended,  was  considered  as  absurd  at 
the  time  when  it  took  place  or  during  the  age  immediately 
succeeding.  It  fell  in  with  a  sort  of  chivalrous  pugnacity 
which  is  noticed  among  the  attributes  of  the  early  Greeks3, 
and  also  with  various  legendary  exploits,  such  as  the  single 
combat  ofEchemus  andHyllus,  oOIelanthus  and  Xanthus, 

1  The  Argeians  showed  at  Argos  from  Ephorus,  it  is  treated  as  I>ace- 

a  statue  of  Perilaus,  son  ofAlke-  decmonian.  Compare  Manso,  Sparta, 

nor,  killing  Othryades  (Pausan.  ii.  vol.  ii.  Beilage  I.  p.  48. 

20>  J>.i    ii>   3qi   5!    compare  x.  9,    6,  Eusebius,  placing  this  duel  at  a 

and   the    references   in  Larcher  ad  much  earlier  period  (01.  27,  3,  C78 

Herodot.   i.  f-2).    The   narrative  of  B.C.),  ascribes  the  first  foundation 

Chrysermus,  ev  TpiTO)  IlcXorovvr,-^-  of  the   Gymnopiedia   at   Sparta   to 

xuW  (as  given  in  Plutarch,  Parallel,  the  desire  of   commemorating    the 

'    'Hellenic,    p.    306),    is   different   in  event.    Pausanias  (iii.  7,  3)  places 

many  respects.  it  still  farther  back,   in   the   reign 

Pausanias  found  the  Thyreatis  in  of  Theopompus. 

possession  of  the  Argeians  (iii.  38,  *  Thucyd.  v.  41.   Tols  5i  AOLXE^I- 

5).     They  told    him    that   they  had  fAO-.loi?   TO  (j.iv  7:piuTov  e5oxsi  |j.(upia 

recovered  it  by  adjudication  ;  when  eivit    T^UTS,    Irsi-a   (ireQupouv  •(•'•"? 

or  by  whom  we  do   not   know:    it  -ivTuo?  to  "ApYot;  <pi)  tov  E/EIV)  ?yve- 

seems  to  have  passed  back  to  Argos  yoip^iav  £'f'  oi?  r^touv,  xai  Suvsyod- 

before   the    close   of  the   reign    of  '.poivt'j. 

Kleomenes  III.  at  Sparta  (220  B.C.),  '   Herodot.   vii.  9.     Compare   the 

Polyb.  iv.  36.  challenge  which  Herodotus  alleges 

Strabo    even   reckons   Prasise   as  to    have    been    proclaimed    to    the 

Argeian,    to   the  south  of  Kynuria  Spartans  by  Mardonius,  through  a 

(viii.  p.  36=),   though    in   his  other  herald,    just   before    the   battle    of 

passr.ge    (p.   374),  seemingly  cited  Platan  (ix.  48). 
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of  Menelaus  and  Paris,  &c.     Moreover,   the  heroism  of 
Othryades  and  his  countrymen  was  a  popular  theme  for 
poets  not  only  at  the  Spartan  gymnopaedia, '  but  also  else- 
where,   and  appears  to  have  been  frequently  celebrated. 
The  absurdity  attached  to  this  proposition,  then,   Alteration 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war — in  the  minds  even  in  Grecian 
of  the  Spartans,  the  most  old-fashioned  and  un-  tTthe^rac8- 
changing  people  in  Greece — is  to  be  ascribed  to   tice  of  de- 
a  change  in  the  Grecian  political  mind,  at  and  p^"/^18" 
after  the  Persian  war.     The  habit  of  political    select 
calculation   had   made   such   decided   progress   chamPlon!l' 
among  them,  that  the  leading  states  especially  had  be- 
come familiarised  with   something    like  a   statesmanlike 
view  of  their  resources,  their  dangers,  and  their  obligations. 
How  lamentably  deficient  this  sort  of  sagacity  was  during 
the  Persian  invasion,  will  appear  when  we  come  to  describe 
that  imminent  crisis   of  Grecian  independence:  but  the 
events  of  those  days  were  well  calculated  to  sharpen  it  for 
the  future,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  had 
become  far  more  refined  political  schemers  than  their  fore- 
fathers.   And  thus  it  happened  that  the  proposition  to 
settle  a  territorial  dispute  by  a  duel  of  chosen  champions, 
admissible  and  even  becoming  a  century  before,  came  after- 
wards to  be  derided  as  childish. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kynuria  are  stated  by  Herodotus 
to  have  been  lonians,  but    completely  dorised   Kvnurians 
through  their  long  subjection  to  Argos,  by  whom    in  Argoiis 
they    were    governed    as    Perioeki.      Pausanias   b/^fVonic 
gives  a  different  account  of  their  race,  which  he   race,  hut 
traces  to  the  eponymous  hero  Kynurus  son  of  donaed- 
Perseus:  but  he  does  not  connect  them  with  the  Kynurians 
whom  he  mentions  in  another    place  as  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ai-cadia.2     It  is  evident,   that  even  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  the  traces  of  their  primitive  descent 
were  nearly  effaced.      He  says  they  were  "Orneates  and 
Perioeki"  to  Argos;  and  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Ornese  also,  whom  Argos  had  reduced  to  the  same  depen- 
dent condition,  traced  their  eponymous  hero  to  an  Ionic 
stock — Orneus   was   the   son    of  the   Attic  Erechtheus.3 

1  Atliontr.  xv.  p.  67^.  graphic  dor  Griechen   und  Rb'rner, 

1  Herod,    viii.  73;   Pausan.  iii.  2,  Griechenland,    book   ii.  ch.  xix.  p. 

2;  viii.  27,  3.  (UP)     connects    the    Kynurians    of 

1  I'ausan.  ii.  25,  6.  Mannert  (Heo-  Arcadia  and  Anjolis,  though  Hc-o- 
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Strabo  seems  to  have  conceived  the  Kynurians  as  occu- 
pying originally,  not  only  the  frontier  district  of  Argolis 
and  Laconia,  wherein  Thyrea  is  situated,  but  also  the  north- 
westei'n  portion  of  Argolis,  under  the  ridge  called  Lyr- 
keium,  which  separates  the  latter  from  the  Arcadian  ter- 
ritory of  Stymphalus. J  This  ridge  was  near  the  town  of 
Orneae,  which  lay  on  the  border  of  Argolis  near  the  con- 
fines of  Phlius;  so  that  Strabo  thus  helps  to  confirm  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Orneates  were  a  portion 
of  Kynurians,  held  by  Argos  along  with  the  other  Kynu- 
rians in  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  and  Perioeki,  and 
very  probably  also  of  Ionian  origin. 

The  conquest  of  Thyrea  (a  district  valuable  to  the 
Full  acqui-  Lacedaemonians,  as  we  may  presume  from  the 
sitionofthe  large  booty  which  the  Argeians  got  from  it 

southern          j       •          ji     J  T>   i  \  o 

portion  of  during  the  jreloponnesian  war)2  was  the  last 
Peioponne-  territorial  acquisition  made  by  Sparta.  She 

sus.  from  ^         i  ,         .    . 

sea  to  sea,  was  now  possessed  ot  a  continuous  dominion, 
by  the  comprising  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the 

before08'  Peloponnesus,  from  the  southern  bank  of  the 
640  B.C.  river  Nedon  on  the  western  coast,  to  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Thyreatis  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  area 
of  her  territory,  including  as  it  did  both  Laconia  and  Mes- 
senia,  was  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the  entire  peninsula,  all 
governed  from  the  single  city,  and  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose and  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Sparta.  "Within  all  this 
wide  area  there  was  not  a  single  community  pretending  to 
independent  agency.  The  townships  of  the  Perioeki,  and 
the  villages  of  the  Helots,  were  each  individually  unimpor- 
tant; nor  do  we  hear  of  any  one  of  them  presuming  to  treat 
with  a  foreign  state.  All  consider  themselves  as  nothing 
else  but  subjects  of  the  Spartan  ephors  and  their  subor- 
dinate officers.  They  are  indeed  discontented  subjects, 
hating  as  well  as  fearing  their  masters,  and  not  to  be 
trusted  if  a  favourable  opportunity  for  secure  revolt 

dotus  tells  us  that  the  latter  were  and  G-rosskurd   gain  nothing  here 

lonians:    he    gives    to    this    name  by  the  conjectural  reading  of  'Ap- 

much  greater   importance   and  ex-  Ye^  *n  Place  of  "ApxaSia?,  for  the 

tension    than   the    evidence    bears  ridge  of  Lyrkeium  ran  between  the 

out.  two,   and   might  therefore  be  con- 

1  Strabo,    viii.    p.    370—6   "Iva^ot  nected  with  either  without  impro- 

eycov  Tic  "^Y";  ^x  Aupxilou  TO}  xa~tx  priety. 

K'jvo'jpisv  ripou?  Trj?'Apxa5ioK;.  Coray  *  Thucyd.  vi.  95. 
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presents  itself.  But  no  individual  township  or  district  is 
strong  enough  to  stand  up  for  itself,  while  combinations 
among  them  are  prevented  by  the  habitual  watchfulness 
and  unscrupulous  precautions  of  the  ephors,  especially  by 
that  jealous  secret  police  called  the  Krypteia,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made. 

Not  only  therefore  was  the  Spartan  territory  larger 
and  its  population  more  numerous  than  that  of  Great  com_ 
any  other   state  in  Hellas,  but  its  government   parative 
was  also  more  completely  centralised  and  more    g°^!j  °^t 
strictly  obeyed.     Its  source  of  weakness  was  the    that  early 
discontent  of  its  Perioeki  and  Helots,  the  latter   time- 
of  whom  were  not  (like  the  slaves  of  other  states)  imported 
barbarians  from  different  countries,  and  speaking  a  broken 
Greek,  but  genuine  Hellens — of  one  dialect  and  lineage, 
sympathising  with  each  other,  and  as  much  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  Zeus  Hellanius  as  their  masters — from  whom 
indeed  they  stood  distinguished  by  no  other  line  except 
the  perfect  training,  individual  and  collective,  which  was 
peculiar  to  the  Spartans.     During  the  period  on  which  we 
are  at  present  dwelling,   it  does  not  seem  that  this  discon- 
tent comes  sensibly  into  operation;  but  we  shall  observe 
its  manifestations  very  unequivocally  after  the  Persian  and 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

To  such  auxiliary  causes  of  Spartan  predominance  we 
must  add  another — the  excellent  military  position  of 
Sparta,  and  the  unassailable  character  of  Laconia  generally. 
On  three  sides  that  territory  is  washed  by  the  sea, l  with 
a  coast  remarkably  dangerous  and  destitute  of  harbours; 
hence  Sparta  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  this  quarter 
until  the  Persian  invasion  and  its  consequences — one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  was,  the  astonishing  deve- 
lopment of  the  Athenian  naval  force.  The  city  of  Sparta, 
far  removed  from  the  sea,  was  admirably  defended  by  an 
almost  impassable  northern  frontier,  composed  of  those 
districts  which  we  have  observed  above  to  have  been  con- 
quered from  Arcadia — Karyatis,  Skirltis,  Maleatis,  and 
Beleminatis.  The  difficulty  as  well  as  danger  of  marching 
into  Laconia  by  these  mountain  passes,  noticed  by  Euri- 
pides, was  keenly  felt  by  every  enemy  of  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, and  has  been  powerfully  stated  by  a  first  rate  modern 

1  Xcnophon.  Ilellcn.  iv.  s,  7:    ao3vj[ASvo;  TTJ -i  'I't.'.^i-i'j-T-.i  Trj;  jrujpi;. 
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observer,  Colonel  Leake.  1  No  site  could  be  better  chosen 
for  holding  the  key  of  all  the  penetrable  passes  than  that 
of  Sparta.  This  well-protected  frontier  was  a  substitute 
more  than  sufficient  for  fortifications  to  Sparta  itself,  which 
always  maintained,  down  to  the  times  of  the  despot  Nabis, 
its  primitive  aspect  of  a  group  of  adjacent  hill-villages 
rather  than  a  regular  city. 

When,   along   with    such   territorial  advantages,   we 
contemplate  the  personal  training  peculiar  to 

Careful  ...  r  5-      •    •   i      T    • 

personal  the  bpartan  citizens,  as  yet  undiminished  in 
training  their  numbers, — combined  with  the  effect  of  that 

of  the  .    .  '  ~  .  .... 

Spartans—  training  upon  Grecian  sentiment,  in  inspiring 
at  a  time  awe  an(j  admiration, — we  shall  not  be  surprised 
states  had  to  find,  that  during  the  half-century  which  elapsed 
nt  'T?11"118  between  the  year  600  B.C.,  and  the  final  conquest 
of  Thyreatis  from  Argos,  Sparta  had  acquired 
and  begun  to  exercise  a  recognised  ascendency  over  all  the 
Grecian  states.  Her  military  force  was  at  that  time  superior 

1    Xenoph.     Hellen.     v.    5,     10;  as   it   continued    to  be    unwalled, 

Eurip.     ap.     Strabo.     viii.   p.    366;  to  maintain  a  p -rpetual  vigilance 

Leake,     Travels     in    Morea,    vol.  and   readiness  for   defence,  which 

iii.  c.  xxii.  p.  25.  are  the  surest  means  of   offensive 

"It    is    to     the    strength    of   the  success. 

frontiers,    and    the    comparatively  "The  natural  openings    into    the 

large   extent    of   country  enclosed  plain  of  Sparta  are  only  two  ;  one 

within  them,    that   we   must    trace  by    the     upper    Eurotas,     as     the 

the    primary    cause    of   the    Lace-  course  of  that   river  above  Sparta 

dsemonian  power.     These    enabled  may  be   termed  ;    the    other  by  its 

the  people,  when  strengthened  by  only  large  branch  CEnus,  now  tbe 

a    rigid     military    discipline,    and  Kelefina,  which,  as  I  have  already 

put    in    motion  by    an    ambitious  stated,  joins  the  Eurotas  opposite 

spirit,  first    to  triumph  over   their  to  the   north-eastern   extremity  of 

weaker    neighbours     of  Messenia,  Sparta.    All  the  natural  approaches 

by     this     additional     strength     to  to     Sparta    from     the     northward 

overawe    the    disunited    republics  lead  to  one  or  the  other    of  these 

of  Arcadia,  and  at  length  for  cen-  two  valleys.     On  the  side  of  Jles- 

turies    to    hold   an    acknowledged  senia,  the   northerly   prolongation 

military    superiority     over     every  of  Mount  Taygetum,    which   joins 

other  state  in  Greece.  Mount    Lyceum     at     the    pass    of 

"It   is   remarkable    that    all   the  Andania,  now  the  pass    of  Makry- 

principal      passes      into     Laconia  plai,  furnishes  a  continued  barrier 

lead    to    one  point:    this    point  is  of    the    loftiest     kind,     admitting 

Sparta:    a    fact    which     shows     at  only  of  routes    easily    defensible; 

once  how  well  the  position  of  that  and     which— whether     from      the 

city    was    chosen   for   the    defence  Cromitis  of  Arcadia  to  the    south- 

of  the  province,  and  how    v.-cll    it  westward  of  the   modern  Lomlari, 

was    adapted,    especially    as   long  from   the    Stcnykluric   plain,   from, 
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to  that  of  any  of  the  rest,  in  a  degree  much  greater  than 
it  afterwards  came  to  be;  for  other  states  had  not  yet  at- 
tained their  maximum,  and  Athens  in  particular  was  far 
short  of  the  height  which  she  afterwards  reached.  In  respect 
to  discipline  as  well  as  number,  the  Spartan  military  force 
had  even  at  this  early  period  reached  a  point  which  it  did 
not  subsequently  surpass,  while  in  Athens,  Thebes,  Argos, 
Arcadia,  and  even  Elis  (as  will  be  hereafter  shown),  the 
military  training  in  later  days  received  greater  attention, 
and  improved  considerably.  The  Spartans  (observes  Aris 
totle) '  brought  to  perfection  their  gymnastic  training  and 
their  military  discipline,  at  a  time  when  other  Greeks  ne- 
glected both  the  one  and  the  other:  their  early  superiority 
was  that  of  the  trained  men  over  the  untrained,  and  ceased 
in  after-days  when  other  states  came  to  subject  their 
citizens  to  systematic  exercises  of  analogous  character  or 
tendency.  This  fact — the  early  period  at  which  Sparta  at- 
tained her  maximum  of  discipline,  power  and  territory — is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  when  we  are  explaining  the 
general  acquiescence  which  her  ascendency  met  with  in 
Greece,  and  which  her  subsequent  acts  would  certainly  not 
have  enabled  her  to  earn.  That  acquiescence  first  began, 
and  became  a  habit  of  the  Grecian  mind,  at  a  time  when 
Sparta  had  no  rival  to  come  near  her — when  she  had  com- 
pletely shot  ahead  of  Argos — and  when  the  vigour  of  the 
L/ykurgean  discipline  had  been  manifested  in  a  long  series 
of  conquests,  made  during  the  stationary  period  of  other 
states,  and  ending  only  (to  use  the  somewhat  exaggerated 
phrase  of  Herodotus)  when  she  had  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  Peloponnesus.2 

the  plain  of  the  Pamisus,  or  from  3  Aristot.  Polit.   viii.   3,   4.     "E-rt 

Pherae,  now  Kalamata — all  descend  ck  a-itoo;  TOJ;  Aaxuiva?    IUJJIEV,   etui; 

into      the      valley     of    the     upper  JXEV     au-ol     rpo;r,5p£uov    TOU<;     cpiXo- 

Eurota?,  and  conduct  to  Sparta  by  TTOVIIK;,  u^sosyovTa?  TUJV  oXXcuv'  -uv 

Pellana.      There     was     indeed     a  6s,     xal    toit;    Y'ju^aalon    *«l     "oi? 

branch  of  the  last-mentioned  route  KoXsjxtxoT?    afHtai,  XSITCOJASVOUC   ei£- 

•which  descended  into   the  Spartan  poor     GO    Y'P   TC!J    "d'J?    veou?   fuu.- 

plain  at   the    modern   Mistra,   and  vi'Uiv    TO-/    Tpozov    T&UTOV    SiE'fEpov, 

which  must  have  a  very    frequent  dXXa   TUJ    jiovov   |ATJ    TTOCJC   dixoOvTas 

communication  between  Sparta  and      daxeiv 'A /Ta-cum-Tac;    yip 

the  lower  part  of   Messeiiia  ;    but,  Tjj;  r.iioz'iz  vu-<  E'/OUJI-  rpoTep&v  3£ 

like   the   other   direct   passes  over  oux  EI-/OV. 

Taygetum,     it     was      much     more  2  Herodot.  i.  GS.     7)5v;    5s    c^i    xal 

difficult  and  defensible  than  those  y  HO).).TJ  TTJ;    IlE).&-o-(VT,a&'J    jjv    XCIT- 

which   I   have    called   the   natural  eaTpaapiivrj. 

entrances  of  tlie  province.1' 
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Our  accounts  of  the  memorable  military  organisation 
of  Sparta  are  scanty,  and  insufficient  to  place 

Military  ,,       r,    ,     .,          /•  •,      i         i      i      p  mi.  c 

institutions  the  details  of  it  clearly  before  us.   The  arms  of 

of  Bparta—  the  Spartans,  as  to  all  material  points,  were  not 

and  minute  different  from  those  of  other  Greek  hoplites. 

military  j}ut  one  errand  peculiarity  is  observable  from 

subdivi-  ,i       -i        •    °-  •,  •      ,r      T     i 

sions,  the  beginning,  as  an  item  in  the  JLykurgean  in- 

distinct stitutions.  That  lawgiver  established  military 
civ™—  6  divisions  quite  distinct  from  the  civil  divisions, 
En6moties,  \vhereas  in  the  other  states  of  Greece,  until  a 
period  much  later  than  that  which  we  have  now 
reached,  the  two  were  confounded  —  the  hoplites  or  horsemen 
of  the  same  tribe  or  ward  being  marshalled  together  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Every  Lacedaemonian  was  bound  to 
military  service  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  sixty,  and  the 
ephors,  when  they  sent  forth  an  expedition,  called  to  arms 
all  the  men  within  some  given  limit  of  age.  Herodotus  tells 
us  that  Lykurgus  established  both  the  Syssitia  or  public 
mess  and  the  Enomoties  and  Triakads,  or  the  military  sub- 
divisions peculiar  to  Sparta.1  The  Triakads  are  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere  nor  can  we  distinctly  make  out  what 
they  were;  but  the  Enomoty  was  the  special  characteristic 
of  the  system,  and  the  pivot  upon  which  all  its  arrange- 
ments turned.  It  was  a  small  company  of  men,  the  number 
of  whom  was  variable,  being  given  differently  at  25,  32,  or 
36  men  —  drilled  and  practised  together  in  military  evo- 
lutions, and  bound  to  each  other  by  a  common  oath.  2  Each 
Enomoty  had  a  separate  captain  or  enomotarch,  the  stron- 
gest and  ablest  soldier  of  the  company,  who  always  occupied 
the  front  rank,  and  led  the  Euomoty  when  it  inarched  in 


1  Herodot.    i.    67:    compare   TJar-  v.  'EvwuLO-l*  ;  Xenoph.  Rep.  Laoon. 

cher's  note.  c.  11;  Thucyd.  v.  67—  68;    Xenoph. 

Concerning  the  obscure  and  dif-  Hellen.  vi.  4,  12. 

flcult  subject    of   the   military   ar-         Suidas  states  the    enomoty  at  25 

rangements  of  Sparta,  see  Cragius,  men;   in   the  Lacedaemonian  army 

Repub.  Laced,  iv.  4;  Manso,  Sparta,  which  fought  at  the  first  battle  of 

ii.   Beilage   18.    p.  224:    0.   Miiller,  Mantineia    (418    B.C.),    it   seems   to 

Hist.  Dorians,  iii.  12:  Dr.  Arnold's  have    consisted    of   about   32    men 

note  on  ThucydideSj  v.  68;  and  Dr.  (Thuc.Z.  c.)  :  at  the  battle  of  Leuk- 

Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  tra  of  36  men   (Xen.  Hellen.  I.  c.). 

i.  Appendix  3,  p.  530.  But  the  language  of  Xenoph&n  and 

1  1'ollux.  i.  10,  129.    'I^iio;  P.SVTOI  Thucydides    does    not   imply    that 

-(!>•<    AaxeSaipovlcuv,     i-nu^-i^.,    til  the  number    of  each  enOmoty  was 

flops:  compare  Suidas  and  Hesych.  equal. 
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single  file,  giving  the  order  of  march  as  well  as  setting  the 
example.  If  the  Enomoty  was  drawn  up  in  three,  or  four, 
or  six  files,  the  enomotarch  usually  occupied  the  front  post 
on  the  left,  and  care  was  taken  that  both  the  front  rank 
men  and  the  rear  rank  men,  of  each  file,  should  be  soldiers 
of  particular  merit. l 

It  was  upon  these  small  companies  that  the  constant 
and  severe  Lacedaemonian  drilling  was  brought  to  act. 
They  were  taught  to  march  in  concert,  to  change  rapidly 
from  line  to  file,  to  wheel  right  or  left  in  such  manner  as 
that  the  enomotarch  and  the  other  protostates  or  front 
rank  men  should  always  be  the  persons  immediately  op- 
posed to  the  enemy.2  Their  step  was  regulated  by  the  fife, 
which  played  in  martial  measures  peculiar  to  Sparta,  and 
was  employed  in  actual  battle  as  well  as  in  military  practice ; 
and  so  perfectly  were  they  habituated  to  the 
movements  of  the  Enomoty,  that  if  their  order  drni  ng  of 
was  deranged  by  any  adverse  accident,  scattered  tbe  .En6- 
soldiers  could  spontaneously  form  themselves 

1  O.  Muller  states  that  the  eno-  [Ao-otpyir]  T.ypzf('jv-;ii  e>l?  |x£-<urov 
motarch,  after  a  jiapotYcuyTj  or  de-  nap'  da;:t<5a  xa&ijrocj&ai)— the  words 
ployment  into  phalanx,  stood  on  itap'darciSa  have  reference,  as  I 
the  right  hand  ,  which  is  contrary  imagine,  to  the  proceed  ng  of  the 
to  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  11,  9.— "Ote  first  enomotarch,  who  set  the  ex- 
Si  6  apyuv;  s&u>vu|xo;  Y'TVETali  ample  of  side-movement  to  the  left- 
066'  i-i  Toutuj  (jLStOMExtstv  TjYoovTai  hand,  as  it  is  shown  hy  the  words 
<iXX'  £<JTIV  8ts  xal  rXsovexTsiv — the  which  follow— xii  8ia  itavfJ? 
op^a>v  was  the  first  enomotarch  of  OUTO?  EOT'  Sv  TJ  tfiXay;  evaytla  xa- 
the  lochus,  the  -pw-'jz-ii-rfi  (as  Tas-f,.  The  phalanx  was  consti- 
appears  from  11,  5.),  when  the  tuted  when  all  the  lochi  formed 
en&moty  marched  in  single  file,  an  equal  and  continuous  front, 
To  put  the  ^Y^1"''  on  the  right  whether  the  sixteen  en6moties  (of 
flank,  was  done  occasionally  for  which  each  lochus  was  composed) 
special  reason — vjv  8i  TIOTE  Evsxd  might  bo  each  in  one  file,  in  three 
TIVOS  SOXT;  £o(j.<pipnv,  -ov  7)Y£fJL°va  files,  or  in  six  files. 
8e£iov  X£p7<;  £X£lv>  *C-  •"•  UQder-  2  See  Xeuoph.  Anab.  iv,  8,  10 
stand  Xenophou's  description  of  upon  the  advantage  of  attacking 
the  rotposytoYT]  or  deployment  dif-  the  enemy  with  opQioi  Xoyot,  in 
ferently  from  Muller— it  rather  which  case  the  strongest  and  best 
seems  that  the  en6moties  which  soldiers  all  came  first  into  coii- 
stood  first  made  a  side  movement  flict.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  how- 
to  the  left,  so  that  the  first  eno-  ever,  that  the  practice  of  the  Cy- 
inotarch  still  maintained  his  place  reiau  troops  cannot  be  safely 
on  the  left,  at  the  same  time  that  quoted  as  authority  for  the  prac- 
the  opportunity  was  created  for  tice  at  Sparta.  Xenoph&n  and  his 
the  en6moties  in  the  rear  to  come  colleagues  established  Lochi,  Pen- 
up  and  form  equal  front  (TUJ  sviu-  tekosties  and  Enomoties  in  the 
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into  the  same  order,  each  man  knowing  perfectly  the  duties 
belonging  to  the  place  into  which  chance  had  thrown  him. l 
Above  the  Enomoty  were  several  larger  divisions — the 
Pentekostys,  the  Lochus,  and  the  Mora,2  of  which  latter 
there  seem  to  have  been  s/arinall.  Respecting  the  number 
of  each  division,  and  the  proportion  of  the  larger  to  the 
smaller,  we  find  statements  altogether  different,  yet  each 
resting  upon  good  authority, — so  that  we  are  driven  to 
suppose  that  there  was  no  peremptory  standard,  and  that 

Cyreian  army:  the  Lochns  consisted  words    of  Xenophon   are,  'ExasTTj 

of  100  men,  but  the  numbers  of  the  8e  TUJV  noXiTixibv   fiopiiv    Iy_st  icoXi- 

other  two  divisions   are  not  stated  (xotpyov  lirz,  Ac.  (Eep.  Lac.  11). 
(Anab.  iii.  4,  21  ;  iv.  3,  26:  compare         It  appears  to  me  that  Xenophon 

Arrian,  Tactic,  cap.  6).  is    here  speaking  of  the  aggregate 

1  The    words    of  ThucydidSs   in-  Lacedaemonian  heavy-armed  force, 
dicate  the  peculiar  marshalling  of  including  both   Spartans   and   Pe- 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  distinguish-  riceki— not  of  Spartans  alone.  The 
ed    both    from    their    enemies    and  word    noXiTixiuv     does    not    mean 
from  their  allies   at    the   battle  of  Spartans     as     distinguished     from 
Mantineia — xai    eufto;   0^6    onouSr,;  Perioeki  ;   but    Lacedaemonian',    as 
xotQiatnvTo  e«  xoajjiov  T 6v  t auT(I)v,  distinguished     from    allies.      Thus 
".\7iSo?  -00  p7aiX£UK  Ixaata  E^TJOU-  when  Agesilaus  returns  home  from 
liSvou  xocTa  vo|xov :  again  c.  68.  the  blockade  of  Phlius,  Xenopbon 

About  the  music   of  the  flute  or  tells    us    that    Tau-a   noirjaai;    TC/'J? 

fife,     Thucyd.     v.    69;     Xen.    Eep.  JJ.EV  o'j[A|Aa-/o'ji;  dtpijxs,  TO  SE   TtoXiTi- 

Lac.  13,  9:  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  22.  xov  oTxoios  vr.rtfift  (Hellen.  v.  3,  25). 

2  Meursius,  Dr.  Arnold  and  Eac-  O.  Miiller   also    thinks    that   the 
chetti    (Delia    Milizia    dei    Grechi  whole  number  of  5740    men,    who 
Autichi,    Milan,    1807,    p.    166)    all  fought  at  the  6rst  battle  of  Man- 
think  that  Lochus  and  Mora  were  tineia  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
different  names  for  the  same  divi-  Pelopounesian  war,  were  furnished 
sion;  but  if  this  is  to  be  reconciled  by  the  city  of  Sparta  itself  (Hist, 
with  the   statement   of  Xenophon  of  Dorians,  iii.  12,  2):  and  to  prove 
in  Eepub.  Lac.  c.  11,  we  must  sup-  this  he  refers  to  the   very  passage 
pose  an  actual    change   oT  nomen-  just    cited   from   the   Hellenica    of 
clature    after     the     Peloponnesian  Xenophon,     which,     as     far    as    it 
war,     which    appears     to     be    Dr.  proves   anything,   proves   the  con- 
Arnold's  opinion — yet  it  is  not  easy  trary    of    his    position.     He    gives 
to  account  for.  no    other  evidence   to    support    it, 

There  is  one  point  in  Dr.  Thirl-  and  I  think  it  in  the  highest  degree 
wall's  Appendix  which  is  of  some  improbable.  I  have  already  re- 
importance,  and  in  which  I  cannot  marked  that  he  understands  the 
but  dissent  from  his  opinion.  He  expression  -O/.ITIXTJ  yuj[>a  (in  Po- 
says,  after  stating  the  nomencla-  lybius,  vi.  45)  to  mean  the  district 
tuie  and  classification  of  the  Spar-  of  Sparta  itself  as  contradis- 
tan  military  force  as  given  by  tinguished  from  Laconia — a  con- 
Xenophon,  ^Xenophon  speaks  only  struction  which  seems  to  me  not 
of  Spartans,  as  appears  by  the  warranted  by  the  passage  in  Poly- 
epithet  no/.iTixu)v,"  p.  521:  the  bius. 
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the  Enomoty  comprised  25,  32,  or  36  men;  the  Pentekostys 
two  or  four  Enomoties;  the  Lochus  two  or  four  Pente- 
kosties,  and  the  Mora,  400,  500,  600,  or  900  men— at  dif- 
ferent times,  or  according  to  the  limits  of  age  which  the 
ephors  might  prescribe  for  the  men  whom  they  called  into 
the  field.  1 

What  remains  fixed  in  the  system  is,  first,  the  small 
number,  though  varying  within  certain  limits,  of  the  elemen- 
tary company  called  Enomoty,  trained  to  act  together,  and 
composed  of  men  nearly  of  the  same  age,2  in  which  every 
man  knew  his  place:  secondly  the  scale  of  divisions  and 
the  hierarchy  of  officers,  each  rising  above  the  other, — the 
Enomotarch,  the  Pentekonter,  the  Lochage,  and  the  Pole- 
march,  or  commander  of  the  Mora, — each  having  the  charge 
of  their  respective  divisions.  Orders  were  transmitted 
from  the  king,  as  commander-in-chief,  through  the  Pole- 
marchs  to  the  Lochages, — from  the  Lochages  to  the  Pente- 
konters,  and  then  from  the  latter  to  the  Enomotarchs,  each 
of  whom  caused  them  to  be  executed  by  his  Enomoty.  As 
all  these  men  had  been  previously  trained  to  the  duties  of 
their  respective  stations,  the  Spartan  infantry  possessed 
the  arrangements  and  aptitudes  of  a  standing  army.  Origin- 
ally they  seem  to  have  had  no  cavalry  at  all,3  and  when 
cavalry  was  at  length  introduced  into  their  system,  it  was 
of  a  very  inferior  character,  no  provision  having  been  made 
for  it  in  the  Lykurgean  training.  But  the  military  force 

1    Aristotle,    Ac<xii>vu>v    l\rj\<.-t(i,  lochus     containing      four     pente- 

Fragm.  5 — 6,    ed.   Neumann  :    1-ho-  kosties,  and  each  pentekosty  con- 

tius,  v.  Aoyos.  Harpokration,  Mopa.  taining    four    en&moties  :    Thucy- 

Etymologic.  Mag.  Mopi.   The  state-  dides  seems  (as  I  before  remarked) 

inent    of  Aristotle    is    transmitted  to  make    eacli   enomoty  thirty-two 

so  imperfectly  that -we  cannot  make  men.     But  Xenophon  tells  us  that 

out    clearly   what   it    was.     Xeno-  each    mora   had    four    lochi,    each 

phon    says    that    there     were     six  lochus  two  pentekostios,  and  each 

morse    in   all,    comprehending    all  pentekosty    two    enomoties    (Rep. 

the  citizens    of  military  age   (Rep.  Lac.    11,   4).     The   names    of  these 

Lac.    11,   3).     But  Ephorus   stated  divisions  remain  the  same  but  the 

the  mora  at  500  men,  KallisthenSs  numbers  varied, 

at    700,  and  Polybius    at  900  (Flu-  2  This    is  implied    in     the    fact, 

tarch,  Pelopid.  17;  Diodor.  xv.  32).  that  the  men  under  thirty,  or  under 

If  all    the    citizens    competent    to  thirty-five  years  o!' age,  were  often 

bear  arms   were    comprised   in  six  detached  in  a  battle  to  pursue  the 

mora0,    the   numbers    of   each  mora  light    troops    of   the  enemy    (Xen. 

must   of  course   have    varied.     At  Hellen.  iv.  5,  15—16). 

the  battle  of  Mantineia  there  were  *  Xenoph.  Helleu.  vi.  4,  12. 
seven   Lacodiemoniau    lochi,    each 
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of  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  even  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  enjoyed  little  or  no  special  training, 
having  neither  any  small  company  like  the  enomoty,  con- 
sisting of  particular  men  drilled  to  act  together  —  nor  fixed 
and  disciplined  officers  —  nor  triple  scale  of  subordination 
and  subdivision.  Gymnastics  and  the  use  of  arms  made 

a  part  of  education  everywhere,  and  it  is  to  be 
Grecian'  presumed  that  no  Grecian  hoplite  was  entirely 
cities  there  without  some  practice  of  marching  in  line  and 
peculiar  military  evolutions,  inasmuch  as  the  obligation 
military  to  serve  was  universal  and  often  enforced.  But 
distinct"'  such  practice  was  casual  and  unequal,  nor  had 
from  the  any  individual  of  Argos  or  Athens  a  fixed  mili- 

tary place  and  duty.  The  citizen  took  arms  among 
his  tribe,  under  a  Taxiarch  chosen  from  it  for  the  occasion, 
and  was  placed  in  a  rank  or  line  wherein  neither  his  place  nor 
his  immediate  neighbours  were  predetermined.  The  tribe 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  military  classification  known 
to  Athens,  J  and  the  taxiarch  the  only  tribe  officer  for  in- 
fantry, as  the  phylarch  was  for  cavalry,  under  the  general- 
in-chief.  Moreover,  orders  from  the  general  were  pro- 
claimed to  the  line  collectively  by  a  herald  of  loud  voice, 
not  communicated  to  the  taxiarch  so  as  to  make  him  res- 
ponsible for  the  proper  execution  of  them  by  his  division. 

1  Herodot.   vi.   Ill  ;    Thucyd.    vi.  in  Arcadia  began   at  a  much  later 

98  ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  19.  time,   after   the   battle    of  Leuktra 

The  same  marshalling  ofhoplites,  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  43). 

according    to    the    civil   tribes    to  About  the    Athenian   Taxiarchs, 

which    vhey   belonged,    is   seen  in  one  to    each   tribe,    see  .ZEschines, 

the     inhabitants     of    Messene     in  de    "Fals.    Leg.    c.    63.    p.    300    K.  ; 

Sicily     as    well     as     of    Syracuse  Lysias,  pro  Mantitheo,  Or.  xvi.  p. 

(Thucyd.  iii.  90  ;  vi.  100).  147  ;    Demosth.    adv.    Boeotum    pro 

At   Argos   there    was    a  body  of  nomine,   p.   999  E.   Philippic,   i.  p. 

1000  hoplites,    who  during  the  Pe-  47. 

loponnesian  war  received  training  See    the     advice  given   by  Xeno- 

in  military  manoeuvres  at  the  cost  of  phon    (in    his    Treatise    De    Officio 

tlie  city  (Thucyd.  v.  67),  but  there  Magistri    Equitum)    for   the  remo- 

is    reason    to     believe     that     this  delling    of  the    Athenian   cavalry, 

arrangement    was    not    introduced  and   for   the  introduction  of  small 

until  about  the  period  of  the  peace  divisions,     each    with    its    special 

of  Nikias  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  commander.       The     division    into 

year    of   the    Peloponnesian    war,  tribea    is    all  that  he    finds    recog- 

when  the  truce  between  Argos  and  nised    (Off.    M.    E.  C.  ii.   2  —  iv.   9); 

Fparta  was  just  expiring,  and  when  lie     strongly     recommends     giving 

the  former  began  to  entertain  orders—  8ii  notpaYYsXaeio?  and  not 
schemes  of  ambition.  The  Epariti 


d- 
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With  an  arrangement  thus  perfunctory  and  unsystematised, 
we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  well  the  military  duties 
were  often  performed.  But  every  Greek  who  contrasted  it 
with  the  symmetrical  structure  of  the  Lacedaemonian  armed 
force,  and  with  the  laborious  preparation  of  every  Spartan 
for  his  appropriate  duty,  felt  an  internal  sentiment  of  in- 
feriority which  made  him  willingly  accept  the  headship  of 
"these  professional  artists  in  the  business  of  war,"1  as  they 
are  often  denominated. 

It  was  through  the  concurrence  of  these  various  circum- 
stances that  the  willing  acknowledgment  of  Sparta  as 
the  leading  state  of  Hellas  became  a  part  of  Grecian  habi- 
tual sentiment,  during  the  interval  between  about  Recognised 
GOO  B.C.  and  547  B.C.  During  this  period  too,  superiority 

,    ,  ,     &.  .      '     of  Sparta— 

chiefly,  Greece  and  her  colonies  were  ripening  a  part  of 
into  a  sort  of  recognised  and  active  partnership.   e?*iy  G"- 

mi  T    •  IT  1.--L1-          j     cian  sen- 

The  common  religious  assemblies,  which  bound  timent— co- 
the  parts  together,  not  only  acquired  greater  in?1i1dein* 

p  T,  i    j    j         i  i.    i_    i    wlth  the 

formality  and  more  extended  development,  but   growing 
also  became  more  numerous  and  frequent — while   tendency  to 

J.L      -r>    j.i  •          T  ii       •  j  XT  increased 

the  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  demean  games  were  commu- 
exalted  into  a  national  importance,  approaching  ni°n- 
to  that  of  the  Olympic.  The  recognised  superiority  of 
Sparta  thus  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  first  historical 
aggregation  of  the  Grecian  states.  It  was  about  the  year 
547  B.C.,  that  Croesus  of  Lydia,  when  pressed  by  Cyrus  and 
the  Persians,  solicit ed  aid  from  Greece,  addressing  himself  to 
the  Spartans  as  confessed  presidents  of  the  whole  Hellenic 
body.2  And  the  tendencies  then  at  work,  towards  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  increased  intercourse  and  co-operation  among 
the  dispersed  members  of  the  Hellenic  name,  were  doubt- 
less assisted  by  the  existence  of  a  state  recognised  by  all 
as  the  first — a  state  whose  superiority  was  the  more  readily 
acquiesced  in,  because  it  was  earned  by  a  painful  and  la- 
borious discipline,  which  all  admired,  but  none  chose  to 
copy,  s 

1  Plutarch,  Pelopid.   c.  23.     Fldv-  veuOst    ouSev    dropeiToti'    ou8iv    yap 

Ttuv  axpoi   TEyvTtai  xai  ao'-piatai  t(I)v  dirpoixsniov  £o"tv. 

irc-).£(j.ix(i)(    5vT£<;  ol   2nap-iaTai,  Ac.  *  Tfxda;  Y'p  ruvQavojAXt  7tpo£3Tavai 

(Xenoph.   Rep.   Lac.  c.  14)  rjY''(oa'°  tfje'EXXiSos  (Herodot.  i.  69) :  com- 

ov,  TO'K  JJLE-J    aXXou;   autoj/c^iotaTai;  pare    i.    152;    v.   49;   vi.   84,   about 

ti-jii    tw-i     aTp3Tiu>Tix(I>v,    AaxeSoci-  Spartan  hegemony. 

[X0''icipj;  T(J>   OVTI  ltyvl~«<    Til) -i  TTO) .£-  *  Xenoph.  Repub.  Lac.  10,  P.  erat- 

xtxiLv.  .  .  .  "i^iis  TU>V  £eox£-«u)v     '"  vousi  (Asv  itdvi*«   TO  T&iauTa   e.r,i-rt- 
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Whether  it  be  true  (as  0.  Miiller  and  other  learned 
men  conceive)  that  the  Homeric  mode  of  fighting  was  the 
general  practice  in  Peloponnesus  and  the  rest  of  Greece 
anterior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Dorians,  and  that  the  latter 
first  introduced  the  habit  of  fighting  with  close  ranks  and 
protended  spears,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  determined. 
Homeric  Throughout  all  our  historical  knowledge  of 
mode  of  Greece,  a  close  rank  among  the  hoplites,  char- 

ngntinp —  -,  i  i  •      -I          i    .       IA 

probably  gmg  with  spears  always  in  hand,  is  the  prevailing 
belonged  practice;  though  there  are  cases  of  exception,  in 

to  Asia,  T-    i_    ill  -T.IJ         i_ 

not  to  which  the  spear  is  hurled,  when  troops  seein 

Greece.  afraid  of  coming  to  close  quarters.  1  Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  certain,  that  the  Homeric  manner  of  fighting 
ever  really  prevailed  in  Peloponnesus,  wb/ch  is  a  country 
eminently  inconvenient  for  the  use  of  war-chariots.  The 
descriptions  of  the  bard  may  perhaps  have  been  founded 
chiefly  upon  what  he  and  his  auditors  witnessed  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  chariots  were  more  employed, 
and  where  the  country  was  much  more  favourable  to  them. 2 
We  have  no  historical  knowledge  of  any  military  practice 
in  Peloponnesus  anterior  to  the  hoplites  with  close  ranks 
and  protended  spears. 

One  Pelopounesian  state  there  was,  and  one  alone, 
which  disdained  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  or  head- 
ship of  Lacedsemon.  Argos  never  forgot  that  she  had  once 
Argos— her  been  the  chief  power  in  the  peninsula,  and  her 
struggles  to  feeling  towards  Sparta  was  tbat  of  a  jealous,  but 
headship  of  impotent,  competitor.  By  what  steps  the  de- 
Greece,  cline  of  her  power  had  taken  place,  we  are  unable 

£i'!>|jL5CT2,    |j.t(ji£iij9ai   5s  O'JTO  ouSsjxla  37-39).  rtjTS'iovrs;  06  Tat.;  rapaay.rj- 

7:6X15  sffO.si.  at?  TO  Ttl.ivi    xat  irotTCit;.   ^  T<U  ao' 

The      magnificent     funeral     dis-  r,fjL<I>v  IUTU);  s;  7a  epya  S'j^'jyqr  xi- 

course,  pronounced  by  Perikles  in  ev  TaT?   rai8;tat;   oi   (tiv   (the  Spar- 

the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  tans)    i-i-v-itii     OOX^-EI    syQ-jq    vsot 

war   over    the    deceased    Athenian  ovt;;  TO  dr<8p£iov  (iSTtpyovtctt,  <fc. 
warriors,    includes     a    remarkab'e          The  impression  of  the  light  troops 

contrast  of  the  unconstrained  pa-  when  they  first  began  to  attack  the 

trlotism  and  bravery  of  the  Atheni-  Lacedaemonian   hoplites   in  the  is- 

ans,    with   the    austere,    repulsive  land  of  Sphakteria  is  strongly  ex- 

and  ostentatious  drilling  to  which  pressed    by   Thucydides   (iv.    "4)  — 

tie    Spartans    were     subject    from  TT;  YVU>[A^   6  e5  o  u).tu  JJL  eve  i  CD?    ert 

their  earliest  youth  ;    at  the   same  AaxsSatitovio'JC,  *c. 
;  .'me  it  attests  the  powerful  effect          *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  62:  com- 

which  that  drilling  produced  upon  pare  iii.  5.  20. 
t.-.e    miud    of  Greece    (Thucyd.    ii.         *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  19. 
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to  make  out,  nor  can  we  trace  the  succession  of  her  kings 
subsequent  to  Pheidon.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
about  669  B.  c.,  the  Argeians  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Spartans  at  Hysiee,  and  that  they  expelled  from  the  port 
of  Nauplia  its  pre-existing  inhabitants,  who  found  shelter, 
by  favour  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  the  port  of  Mothone 
inMessenia:1  Damokratidas  was  then  king  of  Argos.  Pau- 
sanias  tells  us  that  Meltas  the  son  of  Lakides  was  the  last 
descendant  of  Temenus  who  succeeded  to  this  dignity;  he 
being  condemned  and  deposed  by  the  people.  Plutarch 
however  states  that  the  family  of.  the  Herakleids  died  out, 
and  that  another  king,  named  ^Egon,  was  chosen  by  the 
people  at  the  indication  of  the  Delphian  oracle.2  Of  this 
story,  Pausanias  appears  to  have  known  nothing.  His  lan- 
guage implies  that  the  kingly  dignity  ceased  with  Meltas — 
wherein  he  is  undoubtedly  mistaken,  since  the  title  existed 
(though  probably  with  very  limited  functions)  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war.  Moreover  there  is  some  ground  for 
presuming  that  the  king  of  Argos  was  even  at  that  time  a 
Herakleid — since  the  Spartans  offered  to  him  a  third  part 
of  the  command  of  the  Hellenic  force,  conjointly  with  their 
own  two  kings.3  The  conquest  of  Thyreatis  by  the  Spar- 
tans deprived  the  Argeians  of  a  valuable  portion  of  their 
Pericekis,  or  dependent  territory.  But  Ornese  and  the  re- 
maining portion  of  Kynuria4  still  continued  to  belong  to 
them:  the  plain  round  their  city  was  very  productive;  and, 
except  Sparta,  there  was  no  other  power  in  Peloponnesus 
superior  to  them.  Mykerise  andTiryns  nevertheless,  seem 
both  to  have  been  independent  states  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  since  both  sent  contingents  to  the  battle  of 

1  Puusan.  iv.  24,  2;  iv.  35,  2.  infers  that  Meltas  must  have  been 

*  Pausan.  ii.  19,  2  :  Plutarch  (Cur  deposed   and  succeeded  by  JEgon, 

Pythia  nunc  non  reJdat  oracula,  &c.  about    560    B.C.      This    conjecture 

c.  5.  p.  390 ;  De  Fortuna  Alexaudri,  seems  to  me  not  much  to  be  trusted, 

c.  8.  p.  340).  Ijakidfa,  king  of  Argos,  '  Herodot.  vii.  149. 

is  also  named  by  i'lutarch  as  luxu-  •  Herodot.  viii.  73. 

rious  and  effeminate  (De  capienda  Strabo  distinguishes  two    places 

ab  hostibus  utilitate,  c.  6.  p.  ±9).  called  Ornete ;  one  a  village  in  the 

O.  Muller   (Hist.  Dorians,   ir.  6,  Argeian  territory,  the  other  a  town 

10)  identilies  Lakidfis,  son  of  Mel-  between  Corinth  and  Siky6n:   but 

tas,  named  by  Pausanias,  with  Leo-  I  doubt    whether   there   ever  were 

kfidfia    son   of  Pheiddn,    named  by  two  places  so  called:  the  town  or 

Herodotus    as    one   of   the    suitors  village  dependent  on  Argos  seems 

for  the  daughter  of  KleisthenSs  the  the  only  place  (Strabo.,  viii.  p.  376). 
Sikyoniau  (vi.  127);  and  ho  thus 
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Plataea,  at  a  time  when  Argos  held  aloof  and  rather  favour- 
H  ed  the  Persians.  At  what  time  Kleonae  became 

queat  °oT       the  ally  or  dependent  of  Argos,  we  cannot  dis- 
Myken»,       tinctly  make  out.      During  the  Peloponnesian. 

Tiryns.  and  -r  •  v         j   •      •,     ,  oi  i  • ,-, 

Kie&nze.—  war  it  is  numbered  in  that  character  along  with 
Nemean  Orne8e; l  but  it  seems  not  to  have  lost  its  auto- 
nomy about  the  year  470  B.C.,  at  which  period 
Pindar  represents  the  Kleonseans  as  presiding  and  distri- 
buting prizes  at  the  Nemean  games. 2  The  grove  of  Nemea 
was  less  than  two  miles  from  their  town,  and  they  were 
the  original  presidents  of  this  great  festival — a  function, 
of  which  they  were  subsequently  robbed  by  the  Argeians, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pisatans  had  been  treated  by 
the  Eleians  with  reference  to  the  Olympic  Agon.  The 
extinction  of  the  autonomy  of  Kleonse,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  presidency  of  the  Nemean  festival  by  Argos,  were 
doubtless  simultaneous,  but  we  are  unable  to  mark  the 
exact  time.  For  the  statement  of  Eusebius,  that  the  Ar- 
geians celebrated  the  Nemean  festival  as  early  as  the  53rd 
Olympiad,  or  568  B.C.,  is  contradicted  by  the  more  valuable 
evidence  of  Pindar.3 

Of  Corinth  and  Sikyon  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
Aohaia—  speak  when  we  survey  what  is  called  the  Age 
twelve  of  the  Tyrants  or  Despots;  and  of  the  inhabitants 
nTous10'  of  Achaia  (who  occupied  the  southern  coast  of 
towns,  per-  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  westward  of  Sikyon  as  far 
— utths0*'  as  Cape  Araxus,  the  north-western  point  of  Pelo- 
known.  ponnesus),  a  few  words  exhaust  our  whole  know- 
ledge, down  to  the  time  at  which  we  are  arrived.  These 

1  Thucyd.  v.  67-vi.  95.  posed  for,  and  supposed  to  be  sung 

The  Kle6nseans  are   also  said  to  by    Theiteus,    a   native    of   Argos. 

have    aided   the    Argeians    in    the  Had  there  been  any  jealousy  then 

destruction  of  Mykenre.  conjointly  subsisting     between     Argos     and 

with   the  Tegeatans  :    from  hence,  Kle6nae  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 

however,  %ve  cannot  infer  anything  sidency    of    this    festival,    Pindar 

as  to  their  dependence  at  that  time  would   never  on  such  an  occasion 

(Strabo,  viii.  p.  377).  have  mentioned  expressly  the  KleO- 

1  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  42.    KXetovaliuv  nseans  as  presidents. 

Ttpot  dvSp<I)v  TETpdxi;  (compare  Nem.  The    statements    of   the    Scholia 

iv.  17).  K).e(ovaiou  t'  O.T.'  aY<I>vo?,  <fcc.  on  Pindar,  that  the  Corinthians  at 

1  See  Corsini  Dissertation.    Ago-  one   time    celebrated   the   Nemean 

nistica?,  iii.  2.  games,   or    that  they  were   of  old 

The  tenth  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  celebrated    at    Siky&n,     seem    un- 

ig  on   this   point   peculiarly   good  founded    (Schol.  Pind.  Arg.  Nem., 

evidence,    inasmuch   aa   it  is  com-  and  Nem.  x.  49). 


CHAP.  VIII.  ACHA1A.  4G5 

Achaeans  are  given  to  us  as  representing  the  ante-Dorian 
inhabitants  of  Laconia,  whom  the  legend  affirms  to  have 
retired  under  Tisamenus  to  the  northern  parts  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, from  whence  they  expelled  the  pre-existing  lonians 
and  occupied  the  country.  The  race  of  their  kings  is  said 
to  have  lasted  from  Tisamenus  down  to  Ogygus  * — -how  long 
we  do  not  know.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Achaean 
towns  formed  each  a  separate  republic,  but  with  periodical 
festivals  and  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  ZeusHomarius,  afford- 
ing opportunity  of  settling  differences  and  arranging  their 
common  concerns.  Of  these  towns,  twelve  are  known  from 
Herodotus  and  Strabo — Pellene,  ./Egira,  ^Egse,  Bura, 
Helike,  ^Egium,  Rhypes,  Patrae,  Pharse,  Olenus,  Dyme, 
Tritaea.2  But  there  must  originally  have  been  some  other 
autonomous  towns  besides  these  twelve;  for  in  the  23rd 
Olympiad,  Ikarus  of  Hyperesia  was  proclaimed  as  victor, 
and  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  Hyperesia,  an  old 
town  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  was  in  Achaia.3  It  it  af- 
firmed, that  before  the  Achaean  occupation  of  the  country,  the 
lonians  had  dwelt  in  independent  villages,  several  of  which 
were  subsequently  aggregated  into  towns;  thus  Patrae  was 
formed  by  a  coalescence  of  seven  villages,  Dyme  from  eight 
(one  of  which  was  named  Teuthea),  and  jEgium  also  from 
seven  or  eight.  But  all  these  towns  were  small,  and  some 
of  them  underwent  a  farther  junction  one  with  the  other; 
thus  JEgse  was  joined  withvEgeira,  and  Olenus  with  Dyme1. 
All  the  authors  seem  disposed  to  recognise  twelve  cities, 
and  no  more,  in  Achaia;  forPolybius,  still  adhering  to  that 
number,  substitutes  Leontium  and  Keryneia  in  place  of 
./Egae  and  Rhypes;  Pausanias  gives  Keryneia  in  place  of 
Patrae.5  We  hear  of  no  facts  respecting  these  Achaean  towns 
until  a  short  time  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  even 
then  their  part  was  inconsiderable. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  territory  comprised  under 
the  name  of  Achaia  was  mountain,  forming  the  northern 

1  Folyb.  ii.  41.  tho  time  of  the  Ionian  occupation 

2  Herodot.  i.  145;  Strabo,  viii.  p.      of  the  country    (vii.   20,  1;    Stepli. 
SE5.  Byz.  copies  him,  v.  Aiystpa).    It  is 

1  Pausan.  iv.  15.    1;   Strabo,  viii.  doubtful    -whether   the    two  names 

p.  383;  Homer,  Iliad,  ii.  573.    Pau-  designate  the  same  place,  nor  does 

sanias  seems  to  have  forgotten  this  Strabo  conceive  that  they  did. 

statement   when    he    tells    us    that  *  Strabo,  viii.  p.  337,  342,  585. 

the   name    of    Hyperesia    was    ex-  4  Polyb    ii.  41. 
Changed  for  that  of -I'-geira,  during 
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descent  of  those  high  ranges,  passable  only  through  very 
difficult  gorges,  which  separate  the  country  from  Arcadia 
to  the  south,  and  which  throw  out  various  spurs  approaching 
closely  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  A  strip  of  flat  land,  with 
white  clayey  soil,  often  very  fertile,  between  these  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  formed  the  plain  of  each  of  the  Achaean 
towns,  which  were  situated  for  the  most  part  upon  steep 
outlying  eminences  overhanging  it.  From  the  mountains 
between  Achaia  and  Arcadia,  numerous  streams  flow  into 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  but  few  of  them  are  perennial,  and 
the  whole  length  of  coast  is  represented  as  harbourless. » 

1  See  Leake's  Travels  inMorea,  c.  xxvii.  and  xxsi. 
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